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PINIONS  of  the  divine  Nature  by  Anaxagoras  and 
Socrates. 

%  *  .  * 

c  Poftquam  nimis  diu  tanquam  in  immenfo  pelago  in- 

numerorum  errorum  et  lomniorum  contrariis  flu£libus 
ja<ftatus  fui  ;  terrain  denique  confpicere  mihi  videor,  dura 
ad  Anaxagotae  philofophiam  accede,  qui  primus  fummi 
et  veri  Dei  inter  Graecos  facerdos  fruftra  ha&enus  quae- 
fitam  veritatem  ex  intimo  naturae  facrario  praeeunte  Her- 
motimo  in  iucem  proferre  aufus  eft.  Equidem  palam  fa- 
teor,  me,  quoties  in  fummi  hujus  viri  nomen  incido,  to- 
ties  ipfius  memoriam  venerari,  licet  non  ignorem,  hunc 
quoque  omnium  faluberriraam  do&rinam  primum  vulgaffe 
quidem,  non  vero  totam  patefecifle  et  illuftraffe. 

c  Anaxagoras  itaque  hoc  tanquam  totius  do£trinae 
fuae  fundamentum  ponebat :  ab  immenfo  tempore  tantam 
tamque  infinitam  elementorum  vim  exftitiffe,  quanta  cor- 
porum  toto  genere  diverforurn  multitudo  in  rerum  univer- 
fitate  deprehendatur.  Hanc  novam,  et  ipli  propriam  opi- 
nionem  propterea  amplexus  eft,  quod  vereretur,  ne  multa 
ex  nihilo  orta  eife  ipli  ftatuendum  foret,  nili  unicuivis 
Vol,  VI i.  B  rerum 
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Tcrum  et  corporum  gencri  certum  clementorum  genus  ref- 
pondere  afErmaret.  Innumerabiles  has  Empliees  naturas, 
five  elementorum  genera  o/Aoto^a*  appellabat,  eafque  inter 
fe  permixtas,  nullo  ordine  rudem  et  indigeftam  matcriam 
jacuiffe  opinabatur,  donee  divina  quaedam  mens  ad  illas 
accefterit.  (Plato  in  Phsed.  15.  Ar.  I.  3.  5.  et  plur.  aliis 
locis  Diog.  II.  6.  Lucrct.  J.  830).  Hujus  yero  divinae 
mentis  vi  atque  fapientia  rcrum  principia  confufa  ha<ftenus 
ct  immota  non  folum  agitata,  verum  etiam  a  fe  invicem 
fecreta,  riteque  difpoEta  fuiftfe  ;  eamque  igitur  folam,  non 
vero  fortunam  vei  temeritatem,  pro  omnis  motus  totiuf- 
que  mundi  ornatus  procreatrice  haberi  oportere.  (vide 
Arift.  1  c.  et  Phyf.  Aufc.  III.  4.  et  VIII.  I.  et  Herm.  in 
irrilione  gentilium  p.  176.)  Pronuntiababat  porro,  hanc 
praeftantifEmam  rnentem  impatibilem  atque  Emplicem* 
omniumque  naturarum  tenuiflimam  et  fubtiliffimam  effe, 
neque  cum  ulla  alia  re  Emile  aliquid  vel  commune  habere. 
Arift.de  Anima  1.  c.  2.  Anaxag.  ap  Simpl.fol.  33.  p.  1.) 
Phyf.  Aufc.  VIII.  5.  Met.  I.  cap.  f  p.  20.  Plut.  in  vit% 
Per.)  Tribuebat  illi  denique  infinitatem  (Simpl.  1.  c.  et 
Veil.  ap.  Cic.  I.  11.)  et  maximam,  quae  cogitari  poftit, 
potentiam,  Emulque  affirmabat,  illam  non  folum  omnia* 
quae  exiftant,  quaeque  fuerint  atque  futura  Ent,  fumma 
fapientia  providifte  et  difpofuiffe,  verum  etiam  univerfum 
mundum,  quern  hactenus  gubernaverit,  in  omnem  acter- 
nitatem  adminiftraturam  effe.  (Anaxag.  1.  c.).  Non 
magis  vero  Anaxagoras  explicafte  videtur,  qualem  Ebi 
tenuem  illam  divinae  mentis  fubftantiam,  quam  a  reliquis 
n'aturas  adeo  follicite  diftinguebaj,  cogitaverit,  quam  quid 
infiniti  vocabulo,  quod  dc  Deoufurpabat,  deEgnavent.  A d- 
modum  tamen  probabiie  eft,  ilium  divinae  mentis  infini- 
tate  nihil  aliud  Egnificare  voluifte,  quam  ejufmodi  divini 
animi  fufionem,  quae  nullis  Enibus  dreumferiberetur. 
Eodem  enim  fenfu  hanc  vocem  adhibuit,  quum  ilium  ad 
Aera  atque  Aethera  transferret,  quos  innumerabilia  rcrum 
principia  ab  infinito  tempore  continuifle  vel  cinxifle  ar- 
feitrabatur/ 

Ariftotle  and  Plato,  who  (Met.  1.  4.  Aufc.  Phyf.  ir. 
8.  Plato  Phaedrus  33.)  have  objected  to  this  philofopher* 
his  doctrine  of  neccjjity ,  feem  not  to  have  underftood  what 
he  meaned  by  it.  They  feem  not  to  have  known  that 
he  did  not  aferibe  the  generation  of  the  things  themfelves* 
or  of  their  qualities,  to  the  Divine  Mind  \  but  only  the 
fecrction ,  dejeription ,  and  agitation  of  the  elements.  Hence 
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in  hisdifputes  about  the  changes  and  powers  of  bodies,  lie 
could  not  but  have  recourfe  to  the  eternal  properties, 
which  he  contended  as  having  been  always  inherent  in 
his  omoiomeries ,  fo  as  neither  to  be  encreafed  nor  dimi- 
niflied  by  God  ;  but  he  never  joins  his  uvctyw  to  God  as 
another  efficient  caufe.  Bayle  charges  him  wrongly  with, 
having  faid  that  the  Divinity  did  not  finifh  his  work  well ; 
for  it  is  moil  probable  that  Anaxagoras  did  not  think  fuch 
a  reparation  of  elements  as  would  have  made  all  bodies 
confift  of  fimple,  and  not  at  all  concrete  natures,  was  at  all 
neceffary.  The  author  de  placitis  philofophorum  is  Hill 
more  culpable  in  fuppofing  he  attributed  human  events  to 
chance  j  Ariftotle  fays  juft  the  contrary. 

Our  author  then  gives  a  very  clear  and  magnificent  ac¬ 
count  of  the  doctrines  of  Socrates,  collected  from  Xeno¬ 
phon  and  Plato ;  but  this  is  too  long  to  infert.  As  to 
the  queftion  of  the  materiality  or  immateriality  of  the 
Divine  Being,  in  difcufling  which  he  follows  Xenophon, 
who  has  treated  it  very  fhortly,  Mr.  M.  inclines  to 
think  that  Socrates  thought  the  Divine  Mind  corporeal, 
but  fimple,  impafiible,  and  equally  diffufed  through  the 
whole,  which  he  fuftains  by  his  power. 

c  Socratem  divinam  mentem  corpoream,fimul  fimplicem, 
impatibilem,  atque  per  omnem  mundum,  quern  vi  fua 
conti neat,  aequabiliter  fere  intentara  credidifre,’ 

Mr.  M.  grounds  this  opinion  on  Socrates’s  being  a  real 
believer  in  intermediate  gods ;  this,  fays  M.  it  appears  he 
was— from  his  injunctions  to  Xenophon  to  confult  the 
oracle,  &c.  &c.— from  the  belief  of  Xenophon  himfclf — 
from  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  adopted  the  Socratic  doc¬ 
trines  afterwards  ; — but  if  he  did  believe  in  intermediate 
gods,  he  muft  have  believed  them  to  have  flowed  from 
the  bofom  of  a  Divinity,  who  muft  have  been  a  corporeal 
fubftance. 

6  ReCte  igitur  pofuiife  mihi  videor,  ilium  mentem 
omnium  rerum  fiCtricem  et  altricem  tanquam  corporalem 
fubftantiam  cogitaffe,  quippe  e  cujus  finu  non  folum  ho- 
minum  mentes,  verum  etiam  innumerabiles  divinae  na¬ 
turae  eftluxerint., 

Xenophon,  iEfchynes,  and  Antifthenes  alone  retained 
this  opinion  ;  Plato  changed  it ;  what  Euclid  of  Megara, 
and  Ariftippus  thought  is  not  very  clear. 
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Section  VI.  The  opinions  of  Plato  about  God  and  the 
world.— VS.  r. 'M.  extracts  Platons  opinions  from  the  I  i- 
maeus,  and  the  10th  book  of  laws,  on  which  laft  he  is, 
as  he  well  may  be,  full  in  praife — -The  refult  is,  that  Plato 
believed  in  a  fupreme  Being,  Creator  of  ail  things — that  he 
gave  no  fatisfactory  account  of  the  eternity  of  matter, — 
that  he  contradicts  himfelf  in  the  Philebus,  Politicos  and 
Timaeus,  as  Plutarch  (t.  x.  p  21 1.  12.)  has  well  obferved, 
about  the  anima ,  which  he  has  introduced  to  folve  evil.T 
that  he  contradicts  himfelf  about  the  operations  of  this 
anima ,  by  fometimes  fuppofing  that  it  comes  firft  to  work, 
when  the  Deity  refts  ;  and  at  other  times,  treating  the 
opinion  of  the  Deity’s  refting  at  all,  as  abfurd  and  impi¬ 
ous, — that  his  thickeft  darknefs  is,  (T  im.  p.  477.  Baf. 
edit.)  when  he  endeavours  to  explain  the  origin  of  the 
anima  mtfndi , — but  that  he  redeems  all  by  the  tenth 
book  of  laws.  *— Plato  like  Socrates,  believed  in  the  gods 
of  his  country,  though  he  laughs  at  the  abfurd  functions 
alligned  them. 

Section  VII.  Arijiotle' s  opinions  concerning  God. — Ari- 
ftotle  preferved  fome  of  Plato’s  belt things,  corrected  others, 
changed  a  few,  and  left  much  to  do  to  thofe  who  came 
after  him. — Pie  believed,  as  may  be  feen  by  comparing 
Phyf  Aufe.  viii.  1.  5.  6  .a  fragment  prefer  roed  by  Dully ,  d'e 
Nat .  Deorum ,  ii.  3 7.  Auf  Met  i.  3.  2  Cic.  i.  2.  ii«  27. 
Arif.  Phyf  Auf  c.  ix.  15.  Met.  A,  cap.  f,  p.  204.  cap.  6. 
208.  that  the  one  only  God  was  the  author  of  all  order, 
motion,  and  beauty,  that  he  was  eternal,  made  up  of  no 
parts,  but  immutable  and  impaffib|e,  fupremely  happy  in 
the  contemplation  of  his  own  excellence,  (Met.  208  )  and 
always  occupied  in  the  administration  of  the  uniyerfe.  ( fbyf 
Aufc  viii  cap .  u!t- )  The  confequence,  fays  Mr.  M.  of 
Arihotle's  making  God  the  author  of  motion,  frees  him 
from  the  reproach  caff  upon  him,  by  thofe  who  argue  from 
a  fingle  pafiage  in  Ethics  x»  8.  without  confldering  the 
loofe  lenfe  in  which  the  author  always  ufes  the  words 


*  The  beautiful  Latin,  into  which  parts  of  this  laft 
are  tranflated,  will  be  a  great  comfort  to  thofe,  who  do 
not  underhand  the  Greek.  Such  tranflations  (but  where 
are  they  to  be  met  with?)  might  indeed  fpare  fome  of  11s 
th  e  trouble  of  learning  what  fo  many  of  the  wife  men  of 
this  day  call  the  unlearnable  and  ufeJefs  lans;uan;e, 
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IWsi  and  s vSexeroctr  of  taking  away  providence,  which  may 
be  farther  proved  from  the  lad  chapter  of  the  j  2th  book 
of  Metaphyiics. —  The  m oft  odious  aecufation  of  his  tak¬ 
ing  away  all  gods  in  fact,  though  he  admitted  them  in 
words,  will  not  only  vamfh,  but  even  the  charge  of  con¬ 
tradiction,  which  Mr.  M.  at  iirft  thought  he  might  deferve, 
will  be  taken  awav,  if  we  confider  the  whole  of  his  ddign, 
in  the  books  on  the  nature  of  things,  (primum  librum 
\ fcbolarum  phyficarum ,)  together,  and  do  not  pay  partial 
attention  to  particular  parts. —  Mr.  M.  however,  blames 
(Horrelco  referens)  the  Stagyrite  for  haying  no  order,  in 
his  traditions, , and  for  the  obfcurity  and  ambiguity  of  the 
words  he  ufes  (Aufic.  Phyf  ii.  5.  p ,  33.  et  6.  in  fine ,  com¬ 
pared  with  ii.  5.  p.  34.) — The  idea  of  God’s  being  impel'** 
led  by  necedity,  to  be  found  in  none  of  thegenuine  works  of 
Aridotle.  He  is  more  open  {Met.  cap.  i.  ly.p  204,  205.) 
to  the  charge  of  having  introduced  feveral  divine  natures, 
eternal,  immoveable,  and  confiding  of  no  parts  ;  but  tho’ 
he  was  too  dudious  of  brevity,  and  had  fome  differences  of 
opinion,  at  different  times,  it  fliould  feem  that  he  went  no 
f  arther  on  this  fubject,  than  to  fay  there  were  divin zfecondary 
natures  in  the  dars,  endued  with  eternity,  and  other  vir¬ 
tues,  by  God.  — if  A.  believed  in  the  world’s  eternity,  it 
was  to  folve  the  contradiction,  he  thought  exided  in  the 
Deity’s  being  fo  long  without  creating,  but  he  has  met 
with  worfe  treatment  for  this  than  he  deferved.  His  mod 
grievous  error  feems  to  have  been,  in  what  he  fays  of  a 
fifth  nature,  altogether  different  from  the  other  elements 
of  things.  (De  Coelo.i.  2.  3.  de  Ani?na7  Hi.  6.  c.  ii.  5. 
de  Gen.  Anim .  ii.  3.  Cic.  Ac.  Ahiaefl.  i.  y.  10.  fiufcul. 
fihtyeft.  i.  10.  17.  27.  Atticus  apud  Euf.  in  Praep.  Evan'g. 
xv.  y.) — It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  did  not  himfelf 
fee  the  abfurdity  of  his  doctrine,  but  invented  it.  to  defend 
the  birth  and  immortality  of  human  iouls,  for  he  could 
not  derive  them  from  the  fubdance  of  God,  which  was  in- 
dividble,  and  without  body  ;  nor  from  the  other  elements, 
which  had  no  powers  of  thought,  or  excellence  of  reafon. 
The  fame  necedity  led  him  to  his  other  figment  of  an 
animal  foul,  (De  Gene  anim.  2.  3.J  diffufed  through  all, 
and  the  principle  of  life  and  fenfe  in  plants  and  animals  ; 
a  foul  he  was  obliged  to  didinguifh  from  his  nature, 
becauih  he  luppofed  his  animal  foul  to  perifh  with  the 
body.- — But  though  Aridotle  erred,  he  is  to  be  judifted 
againd  the  reproaches^  which  none  but  an  ignorant  Epi- 
x  x  curean 
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curean  like  Velleius,  (de  Natura  Deorum,  c.  xiii.)  could 
call  on  him. 

6  Licet  vero  *  omnis  fereantiquae  philofophiae  corruptor 
ad  tertium  Ariftotelis  de  philofophia  librum  provocet :  nul- 
lus  tamen  dubito  affirmare,  eum  Ariftotelis  efFata,  ficuti 
multa  alia,  vel  non  intellexifle,  vel  confulto  etiam  de- 
pravafre.’ 

Ariftotle  fpeaks  of  the  ancient  opinions  about  the  Gods 
with  more  caution,  and  feldomer  than  Plato ;  and  alfo 
blames  thofe  much  lefs,  who  give  them  human  figures, 
but  praifes  the  ancients  for  believing  in  the  gods,  and 
aftigns  this  as  a  caufe  of  their  profperity.  m 

Section  VIII.  Which  comprehends  the  Opinions  of  the 
Stoics ,  relative  to  the  Divine  Nature. — The  ftoic,  the  beft 
of  all  the  fects,  though  they  relinquifhed  fome  tenets, 
they  ought  to  have  adopted;  retained,  and  amplified  fome 
which  ought  to  have  been  buried  in  eternal  oblivion  ;  and 
made  feveral  innovations  prepofteroufly,  and  without  any 
juft  reafon. — Stoics  to  be  valued  according  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  gradation:  Epictetus  —  Marcus- Aurelius — Seneca, 
the  moft  eloquent ,  and  at  the  fame  time,  the  lighteft  and 
moft  inconfiftent  of  them,-— doubtful  whether  the  book 
de  Natura  Deorum ,  with  the  name  of  Phurnutus  to  it, 
ought  to  be  reckoned  amongft  the  ftoical  books  or  not,  as- 
he  certainly  feems  to  have  abandoned  the  doctrine  (c.  17. 
et  24.  de  JEtheris  et  Veneris  Ortu ,  c.  35.  de  HercuL  et  c . 
35-  de  Acheronte) — Much  to  be  found  in  the  adverfaries  of 
the  ftoics,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  opinions  of 
Chryfippus  ;  but  Cicero, Plutarch,  Galen,  and  Sextus  to  be 
read  with  great  caution,  both  as  to  their  opinions  of  the 
ftoics,  and  as  to  their  ftatements  of  ftoical  doctrines, 
which  they  often  (Plutarch  efpecially)  gave  in  their  own 
words,  without  underftanding  them.  Cicero  always  de- 
ferves  credit,  when  he  limply  explains  their  tenets,  (to 
which  he  was  fecretly  favourable,)  but  not  when  he  dis¬ 
putes  againft  them. — Diogenes  and  Stobaeus  quote  de¬ 
tached  pieces,  without  fufficient  attention  to  the  context ; 
and  befides,  it  is  probable  the  text  of  thofe  writers  is  very 
corrupt.— -The  learned  author  jhen  proceeds  to  ftate  the 
opinions  of  the  ftoics ; — firft,  thofe  which  they  held  nearly 
in  common  with  the  Platonifts  and  Socratics  about — the 
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two  caufes  ;  (Sextus  ix.  75.  Diog.  vi.  147.  Diog,  et  Sext . 
ii.  Cicero  de  Deorum  Nat.  ii.  33.  3.  39.) — the  force  which 
imprefled  motion  and  qualities  on  matter,  (ix.  75.  Sext.) 
—the  mind  refident  in  that  force,  ( 1 1  Cic .  ac  Nat .  6.  8. 
Sext.  ix.  77.  85.  101.) — and  the  proof  of  the  exigence  of 
the  Gods,  from  their  appearances  on  earth,  their  predic¬ 
tions  of  future  events,  See.  See.  (Sext.  ix.  132.  Cic.  ii.  2.  3.) 
— And  fecondly,  the  additions  made  by  themfelves. — Of 
thefe  alfo,  there  were  two  forts,  thofe  which  theyufed  as 
light  troops,  or  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  battle  ;  and  the 
ftrong  ones  which  they  placed  in  the  ftation  afligned  by 
Neftor. — Amongft  the  former,  or  their  weak  arguments,  are 
their  arguments  from  the  exiftence  of  juftice  on  earth,  to 
the  exiftence  of  a  juft  being,  and  the  argument  from  uni- 
verfal  confent,  ( 1 1  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deo.  2.)  which  they  of  all 
others,  ought  the  leaft  to  have  adduced,  as  they  allowed 
only  the  wife  man,  a  very  rare  animal,  to  have  a  vote 
in  the  debate. 

Better  arguments,  though  ftill  weak,  were  thofe  invented 
by  Chryfippus,  ( Cic  de  Nat.  xi.  6.)  that  the  maker  muft 
be  more  excellent  than  the  thing  made;  (applicable  only, 
if  you  add  wifdom  to  fuperiority)— that  the  obfervable 
progrefs  of  minds  on  earth  leads  to  a  beft  mind  ;  (it  leads  to 
a  better  mind,  but  which  might  not  therefore  be  adequate  to 
the  creation  of  the  world,) — ‘that  as  the  roots  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  brain  of  the  man,  there  muft 
be  fome  principal  part  to  the  earth,  (the  propofition  not 
univerfally  true,  and  far  from  proving  a  divine  omnipotent 
nature,  if  it  were.) 

They  reafoned  better,  (Sext.  ix.  78.  Cic .  ii.  7.  8.  35. 
46.)  when  they  argued  from  the  order  of  the  univerfe 
kept  together  by  a  nature  pervading  the  whole  ;  and  the 
appearance  of  wifdom  here  below but  nearly  fpoiled 
all  again,  by  contending  that  the  world  was  an  animal* 
(Marc.  Aure.  vii.  9.  Cicero  de  Nat.  Deor .  xi.  32.) 

They  reafoned  magnificently  and  triumphantly  on  the 
probability  of  an  a&ive  or  peculiar  providence, — from  the 
excellence  of  the  Deity,  who  muft  occupy  himfelf  in  ex¬ 
cellent  works, — from  the  marks  of  it,  vifible  in  the  mi¬ 
nute  ft  things ;  and  from  the  analogical  argument  of  its 
exiftence,  by  the  contrivance  vifible  in  works  of 
art. 

Hence  faid  they  well,  it  was  likely,  that  what  extended 
to  the  whole,  extended  alfo  to  the  individuals. 


And 
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And  hence  nothing  could  be  wrong;  there  could  be  no 
evil;  for— (which- is  the  fame  argument  as  that  ufed  by 
Leibnitz,)  the  apparent  lpots  ariie  from  the  concrete  and 
ever  mutable  nature  of  matter  evils  are  fo  con- 
nedled  with  good,  as  to  make  it  impoffible  to  have  the  one 
without  the  other  (which,  however,  they  carried  too  far, 
and  are  properly  cenfured  for  it  by  Piutarch,  when  they 
applied  it  to  excufe  human  vices,)— the  mifery  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  often  proves  the  advantage  of  the  whole,— and 
(which  is  moft  to  the  purpofe,)  vice  is  the  only  true  evil  — - 
And  as  they  thought  this  dependant  on  the  man  himfelf, 
it  is  plain  they  acknowledged  no  necejjity ,  though  they  did 
a  fate ,  or  a  chain  of  caufes,  producing  certain  effects  ; 
which  effedis,  however,  did  not  force  the  will  (Cic,  de 
fatOy  17.  et  Beym  ad  EpiSleii  Enchiridion ,  c.  L). — But 
though  in  this  latter  queftion,  Chryfippus  fiiffi  led  the 
w?ay,  which  others  have  fince  followed  with  fuccefs,  he 
fell  into  thofe  difficulties,  which  as  (Plutarch  x.  34.  43* 
62.)  obferves,  made  him  confirm  the  neceffity  of  fate. 

The  faults  of  the  ftoics  were,  to  believe  the 
Supreme  Being  corporeal,  a  kind  of  aether  or  fire. 

( Cic.  Acad.  Sjhuaft.  i.  2.  iv.  41.  de  Finib.  iv,  5.  de 
Nat .  Dear.  1.  8. — -i .  et  15.  2,  and  3.  14.) — This 
fim  was  of  various  kinds, — the  e£‘s  or  ext 

hvvoiy.ic,  ( Diog .  vii.  138.  Sext.  ix.  8i.)  by  which  all  bodies 
were  kept  together,  and  their  parts  connected,  as  if  by  one 
chain,  Cic.  2.  de  Nat .  Dear.  33.  Sext.  ix.  81.  Diog.  vii. 

J  39.  Anion .  vi.  14.  et  ibi  Gelt.  Arrian.  \.  9.  Salmas  ad 
S'nnpl.  p.  303.  et  ibi  Themiftiumf—z  (pvcnq  which  pervaded 
plants  ot  all  kinds;  and  produced  them  by  its  invigorat¬ 
ing  influence,- — intelligence ,  a  kind  of  animal  virtue, 
through  which  animals  feel  and  generate, — and  the  mind, 
or  vovt  which  governed  the  univerfality  of  things,  as  the  hu¬ 
man  foul  governs  the  human  body.  The  participation  in 
this,  it  was,  which  made  men  of  kin  to  the  Gods,  but 
w  hen  they  died,  the  particle  communicated  returned  to  the 
great  all,  &c.  <kc. 

Section  IX.  Which  contains  the  Opinions  of  Epicurus , 
with  refpedt  to  the  Nature  of  the  Gods. — Mr.  M.  tells  us, 
that  he  has  treated  this  argument  more  fully  in  his  mifcel- 
laneous  writings,  of  which  there  are  two  volumes  in  Ger¬ 
man  He  fays  little  in  the  chapter  before  us,  but  what  is 
already  known. 
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ART.  II. 

The  Voyage  of  Andrew  Sparrmank,  ProfeJJor  of  Phy - 
jic  at  Stockholm,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sweden, 
and  Keeper  of  the  Cabinet  of  Natural  Hi/lory  to  the  Same , 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ,  the  South  Pole ,  and  round  the 
World ;  but  principally  into  the  Country  of  the  Caffes  and 
Hottentots,  from  the  Tear  1772  to  1776.  Tran  fated 

from  the  Swedijh  into  German  by  Chriflian  Henry  Grof- 
<curd ,  Rector  of  the  Gymnafium  at  Stralfund ,  and  now 
pubUJhed  with  a  Preface  by  George  Forfter ,  Profefbr  at 
Cafe l ,  with  Fourteen  Copper-plates 3  and  a  Map .  Berlin, 
27  Stj..  8v 0» 

Continued. 

IN  order  to  give  as  clear  an  accouns  of  Mr.  SnarmaniPs 
voyage  as  I  am  able  to  do,  I  propofe  to  make  it  the 
fubject  of  two  articles.  The  firft  will  contain  his  accounts 
of  the  natural  hi ftory  of  the  country  ;  and  in  the  fecond 
1  (hall  take  notice  of  what  he  has  blended  with  them  con¬ 
cerning  the  manners,  &c.  of  the  Hottentots. 

Chap.  1.  Journey  from  Gothenburg  to  the  Cape . 

Chap.  ff.  Stay  at  the  Cape  till  the  South  Sea  Voyage. — • 
f\  his  is  divided  into  feveral  parts,  and  contains  accounts 
of  the  author’s  flay  in  the  Cape  city  ;  at  FalfoBay  ;  at 
Alphen  near  Conftantia  ;  the  journey  to  Paarl,  and  flay  at 
Alphen  after  the  return  from  Paari. 

Chap.  IIL  Voyage  to  the  South  Seas,  with  Captain  Cook 
and  Mr.  Forfler. 

Chap.  IV.  Journey  into  Africa  from  the  Cape  to  the  land 
of  the  Cajfres . 

Stay  at  the  Cape. 

Preparations  for  the  journey. 

Journey  to  the  warm  baths — Account  of  a  Protea  cal¬ 
led  the  Sceptrum Guflavi,  defcribed  in  the  Stockholm  tranf- 
adtions  for  the  year  1777 — Account  of  two  herds  of 
anti  lopes,  which  the  Dutch  call  haarbefeen.  and  Bontebo- 
ken,  i.  e.  the  flag,  fpotted  buck.  The  firft  is  the  an¬ 
tilops  dorcas  delcribed  in  the  Stockholm  tranfadlions  for 
1 7 79  i  the  other  is  defcribed  by  Pallas  under  the  name  of 
the  anti  lope  fcripta ,  and  by  BufFon  as  the  guib — The  fe¬ 
males  of  this  race  have  no  horns — Great  focks  of  zebras — 
Theoftrich  has  always  its  wings  ftretched,  but  can’t  fly  ; 
V oi.  VII,  C  out- 
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cut  runs  the  fwiftefl  courfer,  but  is  foon  tired — Both  thefe 
and  the  antilopes  Hop  in  their  courfe  to  look  at  their 
purfuers. 

Chap.  V.  Stay  at  the  warm  baths-—  Account  of  the  baths, 
and  of  the  cures  which  the  author  performed  there— Shoots 
a  great  wild  cat— Account  of  a  cat  called  the  Perfian  cat 
by  Pennant,  and  caracal  by  Buffon — A  third  fpecies,  or 
tyger  cat,  the  fame  as  Buffon’s  Serval —  Doubtful  whether 

Vofmaers  hi  fan  is  to  be  found  at  the  Cape - Linnaeus’s 

hyftrix  cry/lata,  the  fame  animal  as  the  German  hedge-hog  — 
its  natural  hiflory  and  defeription— Two  new  birds  of  the 
tetraonis  generis ,  one  a  pheafant,  the  other  a  partridge 
(the  fcolopax  Capenfis  !/»«.]— An  otis  that  rifes  with  a 
particular  cry,  from  whence  it  is  called  knorrhaan — Long 
account  of  the  fecretary  bird,  which  the  author  thinks 
fhould  be  ranked  among!!  the  birds  of  prey,  and  called 
th zfakd  ferpentarlus ,  from  his  method  of  killing  lhakes, 
by  flam  ping  on  them— The  author  paffes  over  great  va¬ 
rieties  of  birds,  not  yet  knowfn  to  the  European  naturaliils, 
in  order  not  to  tire  his  readers. 

Account  of  a  very  dreadful  and  dangerous  fpecies  of 
wild  hound,  and  of  the  tyger-wolf,  which  Pennant  de¬ 
fer]  bes  by  the  name  of  the  fpotted  hyaena,  and  looks  upon 
as  one  of  Linnaeus’s  cams  hycena,  Two  other  wild  beafts2 
called  the  wrolf  of  the  mountains,  and  wrnlf  of  the  plain- 
one  evidently  th  &  cants  hyana  of  Llnneeus. ,  or  hycena  ca- 
nina ,  fo  wonderfully  defended  by  Pennant.  Mr.  S.  con¬ 
firms  the  flories  of  the  imitative  faculties  of  thefe  animals, 
in  the  ftrongefl  manner,  and  adds,  that  they  are  great 
enough  to  make  fuperflkious  people,  w  ho  happen  to  hear 
them,  give  credit  to  all  the  flories  told  of  the  hyaena. 

Journey  from  the  warm  baths  to  Swellendam .  The 
loxia  capenjls  admirable  food — Plottentots  drink  the  poi~ 
fon  of  fnakes  without  being  hurt. 

Account  of  the  quagga ,  a  kind  of  wild  horfe  like  the 
zebra.  Edwards  calls  it  the  female  zebra,  but  the  quag- 
ga’s  ears  are  fhorter,  it  has  no  flripes  on  the  breafl  and 
loins  like  the  zebra,  and  they  live  in  very  different 
countries— Small  one  in  the  Mufeum  at  Stockholm 
—Not  afraid  of  the  hyaena— They  put  it  in  a  team  at  the 
Cape,  and  it  draws  very  well. 

Chap.  VI.  Journey  from  Swellendam  to  the  Bay  of 
Ji4ufcles.—-b\Qcou'ai  of  various  monkeys — Moft  of  the 
plants  at  Grojb-Vadrrs  Bofch  unknown  to  botaniffs — A  new 

fpecies 
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fpecies  of  the  calophyllum — Account  of  the  oxen  which 
the  Hottentots  ride  full  gallop  with— -the  mirnofa  nilotica , 
from  whence  the  gum  arabic  is  produced,  been  near  Tau- 
benecks  river; 

Chap.  VII.  Journey  tbroiigh  Houtmquas  Land.  A  plant 
of  the  family  of  the  fophora  capenjts  with  a  great  deal  of 
gum  on  it,  which  is  like  the  relin  of  the  cherry-tree,  only 
it  is  neither  fo  tough  norfo  clammy— Lions  almod  rooted 
out  here— Tygers  remain,  but  feldom  attack  men— 
W olves  and  monkeys  fcarce  —The  badger— The  antilope 
hub  alts  of  Linnaeus  very  common — Antilope fyhalica,  firft 
defcribed  by  the  author  in  the  Stockholm  tranfa&ions  for 
1780 — The  only  one,  except  Pennant’s  royal  antilope, 
which  remains  in  woods  and  forefh— three  feet  high- — 
monogamous— go  in  pairs— female  has  no  horns — -horns 
black — in  three  parts — the  lides  as  well  as  corners  of  a  fpiral 
form— The  horns  Hand  almod  in  an  horizontal  politico 
with  the  fore  head — rife  near  each  other  at  the  root,  part 
in  the  middle,  and  come  near  each  other  again  at  the  point, 
fo  that  the  extremities  nearly  touch  ; — eight  cutting  teeth 
only  ; — does  great  damage  to  the  gardens ;  is  very  crafty 
in  avoiding  the  huntfman  ;  don’t  run  fad,  and  is  ealily 
taken  ;  when  he  has  no  farther  refburce  begins  butting 
with  his  horns,  and  fometimes  lets  himfelf  on  his  knees 
for  this  purpole;  fells  its  life  very  dear,  and  often  mortally 
wounds  one  of  the  bed  hounds ;  upon  the  whole 
much  refemble  Buffon’s  guib9  but  are  not  half  fo  tall, 
and  do  not  live  in  herds  as  thefe  do.  Another  fort,  pro¬ 
bably  Pennant’s  royal  antilope,— Two  kinds  of  hares, 
one  the  common,  the  other  doubtful. 

Buffalo  of  a  quite  different  kind  from  any  hitherto 
known  — Account  of  it  in  the  Stockholm  tranfaflions  for 
1779;  extremely  dangerous  when  you  meet  them  full 
fpeed  in  the  narrow  lanes ,  killed  two  of  Thunberg’s 
horfes. 

A  new  fpecies  of  the  tantalus  bird. 

Chap.  VIII.  Journey  through  the  Lange  Lgual  (the 
Long  Valley)  Account  of  the  jalfola  Cajfra,  foliis  minutis , 
fubrotundis ,  carnojis,  concavis ,  imbricatis ,  jlamina  fdis 
brevijfimis  ;  anther ce  cordates\  calix  perianthium  perfijlens  j 
capfula  quinque  valvis ;  unilocularis ;  femen  unicochlea •* 
turn — The  leaves  and  berries  ufeful  in  foap  making— Far¬ 
ther  account  of  the  Cape  fheep  (fee  Pennant),— -Hottentots 
pick  out  the  leaned;  when  they  want  to  eat  them— tails 
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weigh  from  ten  to  twelve  pounds-— An  otter  like  the  mufi 
tela  lutra  of  Linn,  only  thicker  and  darker  coloured  ; 
lives  upon  frogs  and  a  kind  of  crab;  the  rivers  of  this 
country  containing  only  two  kinds  of  fifh,  the  cyprinus 
gonorynchus  and  another  which  the  author  forgot  to  ex¬ 
amine.  The  cavia  capenfis  of  Pallas,  an  animal  like  the 
marmot,  is  eaten  by  the  natives  as  a  delicacy  ;  in  all  the 
parts  where  this  is  found  is  a  plant  called  the  badger’s 
urine. 

Chap.  IX.  Journey  from  the  Long  Valley  io  Sitzikamma , 
and  from  thence  io  the  Sea  Cows  River.-—  Account  of  the 
ekebergia  capenfis ,  a  particular  afh,  defcribed  at  large  in 
the  Stockholm  tranfactions — -Account  of  a  particular  kind 
of  infect  called  the  pneumora ,  (firft  defcribed  by  Thunberg. 
in  Swedifh  tranfactions,  36  vol.  p.  234,)  to  which  belong 
the  families  of  the  gryilus  papillofus  of  Fabricius  ;  the 
gryilus  unicolor  the  gryilus  variolus  of  Linnaeus  and  Fa¬ 
bricius,  and  the  gryilus  inanis  of  Fabricius- — from  two  to 
three  inches  long.  The  inhabitants  call  them  blaas  ops>  and 
think  they  live  on  wind. — Huts  of  the  Ruchmanners  with 
elephants  ftefh  hanging  on  the  outfide  to  dry  in  the  fun, 
after  which  it  is  eaten  by  them — Natural  hiflory  of  and 
mode  of  hunting  the  elephants ; — a  lingie  huntfman,  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  good  horfe  and  a  blunderbufs,  will  attack  a 
whole  herd — Elephant,  when  he  is  mortally  wounded,, 
cools  himfelf  with  the  water  he  carries  for  that  purpofe  in 
his  trunk,  or  throws  himfelf  into  a  river,  if  a  river  is 
near— Have  a  nice  fineil,  and  will  attack  men  by  the 
lcent  only,  if  they  do  not  keep  to  the  windward  of  them 
* — La  Cailles’s  hiflory  of  the  elephant  hunt  p.  158  to 
162  a  mere  fable.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  told 
Sparmann  that  the  elephant  propagated  in  the  wonderful 
manner  defcribed  by  Mr.  Bles  (in  BufFon’s  Supplement 
tom.  iii.  4to.  and  tom.  vi.  p.  165  duodecimo)— Their 
young  fuck  with  their  fnout ; — when  the  mother  is  killed, 
the  young  are  fed  with  cows  milk;, — a  very  expenlive  ani¬ 
mal  to  feed  even  at  the  Cape,  eats  one  hundred  pounds 
weight  of  rice  in  a  day— Can  lift  two  hundred  pounds 
from  the  ground  and  draw  three  thoufand  two  hundred 
—Though  many  have  been  killed,  herds  of  hundreds 
and  thoulands  ftiil  remain  ; — when  a  young  one  has 
been  killed  in  hunting,  the  mother  has  come  to  the  Kraal 
in  the  night  and  demolifhed  every  thing  die  could  get  at 

—Candles; 
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—-Candles  made  of  the  wax  of  the  berries  of  the  myrlca 
cerifera — Farther  account  of  the  Cycas  Caffra ,  or  bread 
tree  defcribed  by  Thunberg  in  Nova  A  cl  a  regiae  Societatis 
Upfalienfis— Account  of  the  geography  of  the  coaft  from 
Suzikamma  to  Sundays  river,  and  of  what  has  been 
done  for  the  geography  of  Africk  by  the  Captains  Ekeberg 
and  Bartz- — f  aults  of  all  the  charts  of  this  coaft  ;  that  they 
firetch  much  lefs  to  the  Eafi:  than  they  fhould  do — Ac¬ 
count  of  the  termes  capenfis  defcribed  by  De  Geer— Hot¬ 
tentots  eat  loculls. 

Chap.  X.  "Journey  from  Sea  Coivs  River  to  Little  Sunday' s 
River. — Account  of  the  fait  works— Of  the  cimex  para¬ 
doxus  (defcribed  in  the  Stockholm  tranfadlions  xxxviii. 
voi.)  which  looks  like  a  dried  leaf— Elephants  plenty  in 
places  where  the  guaiacum  afrum  and  mimofa  ndotica 
make  thick  bufhes.* — Numida  meleagris — aper  AEthi- 
opicus  of  Pallas — the  Hottentots  fear  it  more  than  the 
lion,  as  it  darts  upon  them,  breaks  their  bones,  and 
rips  up  their  belly  before  they  can  defend  themfelves ; — 
they  live  under  ground- — When  they  run  away  each  of 
them  takes  a  young  one  in  its  mouth  which  it  does  not 
wound  with  its  meat  teeth.  The  author  has  been  ailur- 
ed  they  copulate  here  with  the  common  fwine— The  au¬ 
thor  has  notfeen  the  black  colour  mentioned  by  Pallas. 

Chap.  XL  Journey  from  Sunday’s  River  to  Bufchman  s 
River.-—  Account  of  the  lion— -His  roar  fomething  be¬ 
tween  the  U  and  O  fecms  to  come  out  of  the  ground, 
fo  that  you  never  know  which  fide  of  you  he  is,  and  is 
not  at  all  like  thunder,  as  Buffon  fays, — have  darted  into 
the  fire  and  carried  men  off™ All  the  animals  wonderfully 
afraid  of  them,  even  though  they  came  from  countries  in 
which,  it  is  probable,  they  had  never  feen  lions — Hot¬ 
tentots  eat  lions  flefh  without  fear  of  other  lions  revenging 
themfelves  on  them— Lions  were  formerly  more  danger¬ 
ous  than  they  are  now- — When  they  have  once  tailed  hu¬ 
man  fielli  love  no  other— When  he  milTes  the  prey  he 
darts  upon,  he  retires  as  if  afhamed,  and  feems  to  meafure 
the  ground  lie  has  gone  over  to  difcover  how  he  came  to 
fail.  A  Hottentot  who  had  long  been  puriued  by  one 
Who  meaned  to  attack  him  at  the  entrance  oi  the  night, 
faved  himfelf  by  retiring  to  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  and 
placing  his  fheep’s  £ki.n  and  hat  upon  his  Hick  ;  the  lion 

leaped 
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leaped  at  this  inftead  of  the  man,  and  fell  into  the  preci¬ 
pice  —Many  inftances  of  the  lion's  cowardice — Lion  cow* 
ardiy,  though  fometimes  very  intrepid — Do  not  always 
kill  their  prey  immediately— -Tnftance  of  a  man  bit  by 
one  who  recovered— Generally  run  away  when  at  all  op- 
pofed— -Someti mes  conquers  the  buffalo,  but  has  been 
mattered  by  a  herd  of  cows,  and  from  twelve  to  fixteen 
dogs  will  bring  him  to  the  ground— Horfes  need  not  be 
trained  to  hunt  them,  as  Buffon  fays  they  muff — Parti¬ 
cular  and  amufing  defcriptioA  of  the  lion  hunt— -Natural 
hiflory  of  the  buffalo. 

Chap.  XII.  'Journey from  Bufchtnari*  s  River  to  Quam- 
medacka. — •  Account  of  the  fpringing  deer  defcribed  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  for  the  year  1780,  (cal* 
led  by  Pennant  the  white  antilope)  Horns  of  male  and 
female  alike— Horns  of  the  koba  and  tzeyran  too  large  to 
belong  to  this  animal — Has  thick  long  hair  at  the  tip  of 
the  tail  with  wThich  it  covers  the  white  of  its  back  when 
it  is  purfued — Springs  2  or  3  yards  high — Might  be  the 
capra  cervicapra  of  Linnaeus,  only  that  the  drawings  do  not 
agree.— Two  horned  Rhinoceros  killed— Natural  hiflory  of, 
and  anatomical  defcription  of  the  parts  —  Plorns  fo  move- 
able  that  they  fhake  them  and  flrike  them  againfl  each 
other — The  iniide  like  that  of  the  horfe — Tongue  fmcoth, 
fo  that  it  does  not  put  animals  to  death  with  it — -A 
drawing  of  the  fkull — ■— — —  Falfa  hint  quae  Buffon 
de  coitu  rhinocerontis  tradidit — Wonderful  fine  fenfe 
of  hearing  and  fmell— Pricks  up  his  ears  at  the  leaf! 
noife — One  would  have  put  Mr.  Immelmaen,  Sparmann’s 
companion,  to  death,  if  the  horfe  had  not  fprung  to 
windward  of  him';— Though  when  Inmelman  told  his  tale 
he  was  quite  out  of  breath,  Sparmann  envied  him  the 
good  luck  of  having  feen  the  great  mifhapen  beafl  move 
under  his  thick  fkin  5  fo  he  rode  after  it  and  law  another. 

Chap.  XIII.  'Journey  from  gfuammedacka  to  the  arrival  at 
dfchter — Bruynt-jes — Hoogte. — Oftrich  fits  upon  her  eggs 
herfelf —  monogamous  (as  Thevenot  alone  fays),  lay  fome¬ 
times  twenty  eggs,  but  have  no  fixed  rule — The  male  of- 
tricheshave  white  feathers  on  the  rump  and  wings,  and  black 
ones  on  the  back  and  belly,  and  the  females  have  black 
feathers  in  rump  and  wings,  and  all  the  reft  afh-grey— . 
Male  helps  female  to  brood.  The  prophet  Micah, 

Chap. 
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Chap.  i.  v.  8.'*  has  well  compared  its  cry  to  a  kind  of 
moaning—  Their  tainenefs  in  the  governors  menagerie 
makes  it  probable  that  they  might  be  ufed  to  draw  bur¬ 
thens— Account  of  the  ’Gnu.  . 

Stay  at  Achter — Bruynt  jes — Hoogte — Account  of  the 
unicorn  deferibed  to  Kock,  a  Hottentot  friend  of  the 
author,  by  theChinefe  Hottentots— Like  the  horfe  buthas 
a  horn  at  the  forehead— Extremely  mifehievons,  fo  that 
men  dare  not  face  them  in  the  open  fields,  but  as  the  ani¬ 
mal  is  very  curious  and  fond  of  novelty,  the  hunters  ft  and 
upon  hills,  and  make  a  great  noiie,  this  decoys  it,  when 
it  is  eaiilv  killed  with  poifoned  arrows.  >'J- 

Account  of  the  grey  fchachal ,  to  which,  on  account 
of  the  long  hairs  handing  on  its  back  ;  the  author  would 
give  the  name  of  viverra  5. riftaia  in  the  Linnsan  fyffem— 
Another  fchacnal  which  feeds  on  roots— The  common 
fchachal.  The  viverra  ratel  (deferibed  in  Stockholm 
tranfa&ions  1777.)  is  the  fame  as  La-Caille’s  hlaireoa 
fuani ,  follows  the  cuculus  indilator  bird  to  the  holes  in 
which  the  bees  hive ;  has  an  extremely  tough  fkin,  which 
will  bear  a  great  many  bites  from  the  hounds — Farther 
description  of  this  animal— Farther  account  of  the  cucu - 
lus  indicator  (See  Phil.  Tranf.  for  1777.) —Account  of 
Pennant’s  mus  capenfis  and  mus  africanus — Linnaeus’s  aiia^ 
tic,  Pennant’s  feba  and  Kleine’s  fiber  tan ,  Pallas’s  and 
Schreber’s  talpa  aurea ,  and  Brown’s  variable  mole ,  one 
and  the  fame  animal,— it  is  a  native  of  the  Cape,  belongs 
£0  the  forex  family,  and  fhould  be  called  the  forex  aureus. 
A  very  good  figure  of  it  in  Peter  Brown’s  Illuflrations  of 
Zoology  -They  have  (unobferved  by  Pallas)  very  final! 
eyes— Long  account  of  all  the  different  fpecies  of  gazelles 
found  in  Afric — The  commoneft,  Pallas’s  antilope  bu~ 
balls  —  Has  a  tear  fack,  from  whence  diftils  a  liquor 
which  the  Hottentots  life  as  a  remedy  of  great  efficacy  — 
Rein  deer  well  deferibed  by  Pennant  in  his  wonderful  per- 


*  Mr.  Sparmann  fays  the  word  Jaanah,  which  is  render¬ 
ed  owl,  fhould  be  rendered  ofrrich. 

T  Mr.  Sparmann  thinks  the  exigence  of  this  animal 
as  likely  to  be  true  as  that  of  the  Camelopardalis  ;  both 
were  treated  as  fabulous  animals  till  very  lately. 

formance 
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formance— Coudoo  or  flriped  antilope  of  Pennant—* 
females  have  no  horns- — -Falfely  called  ovis  flrepficeros 

by  Linnaeus . Bed:  figure  of  it  in  the  Nouveile  Defer iption 

du  Cap  de  Bonne  Efperance- — Buffon’s  pafan,  or  the  ./Egyp¬ 
tian  gazelle  of  Pennant —Blue  antilope— Harneffed  anti - 
hpe — dint  Hope  fyhatiea.  The  author  gives  ihort  notitiae 
of  feyeral  other  antilopes,  two  of  which  feem  to  agree 
wph  Pennant’s  red  and  fwift  antilope— -Account  of  feme 
baboons  nearly  refembling  the  fimia  cynocephala 3  Linn,  and 
■crime  baboon  of  Pennant— Lonn  dip-rdlion  again  ft  Bui- 
fan’s  affertion  that  animals  which  have  hut  one  ftomach 
and  fliort  inteftines  mult  live  upon  iiefli. 

Chap.  XV.  J Gurney  from  Acbter—Bruynt-jes-  Hoogte  to 
the  Large  and  Small  Fijh  River ,  and  flay  there.  —  Account 
of  the  hippebofea,  which  commonly  accompanies  the  pan¬ 
ther  of  the  Cape — Man  killed  a  panther  who  had  got 
him  down,  after  wreftiing  with  him  fome  time  on  the 
ground- — Curious  account  of  the  hunt  of  the  hippopotamus 
—River  fur  rounded  by  hunters  who  take  different  pofts— 
Dafh  of  the  animal  in  the  water-— Emulation  who  ihould 
fire  fir  ft—  Darknefs  of  the  night—  Flafh  of  the  guns— 
iNoife  of  the  fire  re-echoed  by  a  thoufand  apes  in  the 
neighbouring  woods— An  hippopotamus  darts  like  an  arrow 
on  the  author,  and  had  like  to  have  bitten  him  through— 
Hunt  lafts  feveral  days— They  hear  the  roaring  of  the 
lions  in  the  night- — Take  a  voung  one,  who  cries  like  a 
pig,  and  kill  the  mother— A  tongue  of  one,  which  was 
two  feet  five  inches  long,  falted  and  lerved  up  at  the  king 
of  Sweden’s  table  on  the  author’s  return — Tufk  of  one 
twenty- feven  inches  long,  weighed  fix  pounds  nine  ounces 
- — Buffon,  probably,  much  miftaken  in  faying  they  weigh 
more— Short  hiftory  of  the  hippopotamus ,  with  the  anatomy 
of  the  parts.— Thefe  accounts  differ  a  little,  but  not 
materially,  from  thole  given  by  Buffon  and.  D’Aubenton  ; 
—called  hippopotamus  on  account  of  his  neighing,  as  it  is 
more  like  a  hog  than  a  horle  in  other  refpefts. 

Chap,  XVl.  Journey  back  to  the  Cape.— Goree  river 
has  its  name  from  the  quantity  of  aloes,  called  Goree  in 
this  country,  growing  near  it- — Hottentots  kept  the 
knowledge  of  this  plant  from  their  tyrants,  till  a  flave  of 
the  name  of  Goree  betrayed  it  out  of  gratitude  to  his 
mailer,  in  recompenfe  of  which  he, had  his  freedom,  and 
was  made  inlpe&or  of  the  plantation— Mode  of  preparing 
the  gum Very  poifonous  newt  or  lizard  ( eidechfe 
i  or 
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or  in  the  language  of  the  country  geitje)  whofe  bite  occa¬ 
sions  a  ieprofy,  which  communicates  from  part  to  part, 
and  is  commonly  fatal  in  half  a  year.  A  Hottentot  who 
could  cure  the  wound  died]  he  ufed  to  bind  it  with  pieces 
of  orange  and  lemon- — Animal  defcribed  and  drawn  in 
Goth  eh  or  fa  Vitenfkapes-och  Vitterhets  Samkallets  liandl'mgar  ^ 
vol.  i.p.  75.  5  plate.- — —Account  of  the  lacerta  capenfs  ; 
has  a  diflant  likenefs  to  Seba’s  Ceylon  lizard,  but  a  greater 
number  of  rings;  it  is  very  large,  and  extremely  difficult 
to  put  to  death* 

Ho  he  continued. 


A  R  T.  III. 

Recherches  fur  P  Origins  V Efprit  ei  les  Pr ogres  des  Arts  de  la 
Grlece ,  cu  leurs  Connexion  avec  les  Art  et  la  Religion  des 
plus  anciens  Peuples  connus ,  fur  les  Mmumcns  Antiques  de 
I’lnae ,  de  la  Perfe ,  du  nord  de  /’ Afie^  de  l  Europe  et  de 
l Egypt e.  2  vol.  410.  with  74  plates,  3  g,  Appleby. 

AS  it  is  always  my  wifh  to  make  the  jury,  who  is  to 
decide  upon  the  reputation  of  learned  men,  judges 
of  the  whole  procefs,  as  much  as  juries  can  be,  1  will 
fiate  Mr.  D’Ancarville’s  hypothecs  and  a  few  of  his  proofs, 
hi  as  few  words  as  I  can,  to  my  readers. 

Mr.  D’Ancarville  begins  by  an  apology  for  com¬ 
mencing  his  curious  enquiries  by  medals,  in  Read  of  con- 
fidering  the  art  of  delign,  which  mufl  neceffiarily  have 
exifted  previoufly  to  the  exhibition  of  types  upon  coins. 
The  reafon  our  author  affigns  for  departing  from  the  na¬ 
tural  order  is,  that  we  find  upon  medals  the  figures  of 
the  flows  which  the  antients  originally  worfhipped  as 
emblems  of  the  gods,  and  likewife  ancient  temples  of 
various  forms,  which  though  no  longer  to  be  met  with  in 
Greece,  nor  indeed  ever  mentioned  as  having  been  feen. 
there  by  hiftorians,  are  fimilar  to  thofe  which  are  to  be 
met  with  now  in  Afia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Germany, 
and  Poland,  and  which  are  known  to  have  exiiled  in  Spain, 
Italy.  Gaul,  and  even  the  internal  parts  of  Africa. 

Mr.  D.  then  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  his  fyftem, 
or  rather,  as  lie  modeftly  calls  them,  his  cenje&ures, 
Vol.  VII.  .  'D  Thefe, 
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Thefe,  if  I  underfiand  them  right,  are  nearly  to  the  fol~ 
lowing  purpoie. 

1  he  ancients  having  originally  ufecl  fiones  to  repre^ 
fent  their  gods,  inprocefsof  time  proceeded  to  lymboU 
more  exprelfive.  Such  were — fire,  represented  by  the  pyra¬ 
midal  form  in  which  fire  rifes— the  rays  of  light  or 
fymbol  of  the  fun,  reprefented  by  an  obelifcal  figure— and 
an  aquatic  plant  of  the  Tamara  kind,  which  reprefented 
the  Supreme  Being,  as  the  fpirit,  who,  at  the  beginning 
of  things,  brooded  upon  the  waters. 

In  procefs  of  time  they  came  to  animals.  In  thisclafs, 
the  ox,  and  the  ferpent,  which  reprefented  the  Creator 
of  the  material  world,  and  the  Author  of  the  life  of  all 
l'enfible  beings,  were  the  oldeft ;  thefe  two  remained  the 
longeft  and  fpread  the  wideft.  They  are  clifcovered  in  all 
the  countries  where  the  fiones  are  found,  and  are  Hill  found 
in  thofe  parts  ofi  Afia,  in  which  Mahometanifm  has  not 
made  its  way.  We  find  them  on  a  great  number  of  medals, 
and  on  great  numbers  of  marbles  and  monuments  of  Italy, 
Egypt,  Syria,  India,  Japan,  China,  Perfia,  Tartary, 
Scandinavia,  and  all  the  countries  formerly  inhabited  by 
the  Celtes.— -  Amongft  the  Ifraelites  the  ferpent  of  brafs 
was  the  emblem  of  life,  and  one  of  the  heads  of  the  che¬ 
rubim?  feems  to  have  been  the  head  of  an  ox. 

And  fo  things  remained  for  a  time,  till  new  fij  peril  it  ions 
adopted  new  forms,  and  the  godhead  began  to  be  vvorihipped 
under  the  human  figure,  but  even  then  they  full  proceeded 
upon  the  lame  original  Ideas,  and  the  old  emblem  was  in 
feme  meaiure  preiervecl  in  the  new.  Thus,  in  tome  monu¬ 
ments,  we  fee  the  ox  beginning  to  take  the  human  head, 
but  fiill  preferving  the  horns,  ears,  and  bodies  of  the  ani¬ 
mal.  On  others  again,  he  has  the  head  and  body  of  the 
man,  but  preferves  the  horns,  cars,  lhaggy  thighs,  and 
legs  ot  the  ox.  In  fo.me  bronzes  we  fee  him  with  the 
ears,  tail,  and  legs  of  the  animal,  joined  to  the  body,  head, 
and  legs  of  the  human  figure.  Some  ftatues,  which  are 
entirely  freed  from  the  emblematic  animal,  Hill  preferve 
the  chara&er  in  the  head  with  the  horns,  and  dewlap,  which 
hangs  down  from  the  chin  to  the  fie rnum.—~ What  made 
the  difference  between  the  Greeks,  and  all  the  other  na¬ 
tions  of  the  earth,  was,  that  the  Greeks  added  beauty 
to  their  idea  of  the  divinity.  Hence  their  fculp- 
ture,  and  their  fculpture  alone,  came  to  the  height  which 
we  are  the  witn'eifes  it  has  reached. 
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This  being  Mr.  D’s  opinion,  what  he  propofes  in  the 
two  volumes  before  us  is  to  ffrengthen  it,  by  enquiring 
into  the  means  employed  by  the  arts  ;  the  reafons  of  the 
forms  it  made  ufe  of  to  exp  refs  the  idea  of  the  primitive 
theology  preferved  in  the  myfteries  of  Greece,  and  that  of 
the  mythology,  which  became  the  religion  of  the  nations  ; 
the  origin  of  this  fpirit  ;  its  relations  to  the  different 
countries  where  it  was  introduced,  and  its  influence  on  the 
monuments  of  different  nations,  particularly  thole  of 
Greece. 

Book  I.  Chap.  I.  On  the  form  and  origin  of  the  moft 
ancient  Greek  Coins.  The  molt  ancient  form  of  the  Greek 
coins,  was,  according  to  Plutarch ,  (in  Lyfandro)  the  obe- 
lifcal.  Thefe  obelifoai  coins  reprefent  a  javelin  or  belem- 
nite ,  commonly  called  the  thunder  ftone,  of  which 
javelins  were  formerly  made.  They  are,  therefore,  evi¬ 
dently  an  image  of  ftrength,  of  which  thunder  is  one  of 
the  greateft  expreffions,  and  they  are  lurrounded  by  a  ta¬ 
rn  ar  a  leaf,  to  lignify  that  thunder  is  created  in  the  region 
of  clouds  railed  from  water,  near  which  the  tamara  grows. 
As  a  confirmation  of  this,  it  appears  that  the  tamara  leaf 
furrounds  the  facred  fire  on  a  candelabre,  which  is  at 
Mr  Townley’s,  and  it  is  certain  that  it  was  one  of  the 
emblems  of  the  divinity  amongft  the  ^Egyptians,  Per- 
Bans,  Indians,  Tartars  and  Japanefe.  Obelifks,  which 
reprefent  the  rays  of  the  fun,  are  found  with  varieties 
on  feveral  medals,  which  the  author  gives  us.— -Some 
ligns  of  the  obelus  itfelf  remain  on  the  coins  of  Sybaris, 
and  Catania, — fome  obeli  were  found  near  Leontium  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  with  the  words  yixqAta?  and 
aOvpw  ny.v 3.  Mr.  D.  thinks  thefe  were  {truck  in  memory 
of  the  victory  over  the  Athenians.— Thefe  obeli  are  alfo 
found  in  Arabia,  Perfia,  Japan,  and  China:  and,  there¬ 
fore,  as  the  Chinefe  are  defeended  from  the  Scythians, 
according  to  Mr.  Buffon  ;  it  is  probable  that  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  coinage  was  originally  Scythian,  and  that  the 
Scythians  communicated  it  to  the  Eaftern  nations. 
Nor,  fays  Mr.  D.  is  this  evidence  from  ancient  monu¬ 
ments  unfupported  by  hiftorical  teftimony,  for  Hyginus 
fays,,  that  Indus  firft  difcoverecl  fiver  in  Scythia,  and  that 
Erichthonius  introduced  it  at  Athens,  but  from  a  paffage 
in  Julius  Pollux  (Onoma/licon  \lb.  ix..  c.  6.)  it  is  evident, 
that  when  Hyginus  fays  filver,  he  tnujl  mean  the 
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coinage.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  Ericthonius  went 
into  Scythia,  during  the  ten  years  of  Amphyciiorfs  ufur- 
pation  ot  the  throne  of  Athens  —  Lucan  too  (Pharfalia 
vi.  402.)  mentions  the  ^invention  of  coinage  by  Ithonus 
or  lonus ,  the  fori  of  Amphy&ion,  and  it  is  true  that  he 
did  introduce  it  into  1  heffaiy  only  ;  but  he  muff  have 
had  it  from  Scythia,  as  he  was  the  guardian  of  Deucalion, 
who  was  a  Scythian.  —The  refult  is,  that  Ericthonius,  who 
reigned  1463,  A.  C.  received  the  obelifeal  form  from  the 
Scythians,  and  ingraved  letters  upon  coins,  that  ithonus, 
much  about  the  fame  time „  introduced  coinage  into  Thel- 
laly,  and,  that  about  1363,  A.  C.  Janus  introduced  the 
impreffion  of  figures. 

Chap.  II.  Antiquities  of  the  Arts  of  Aft  a,  their  Connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Arts  of  Greece,  Of  the  Coins  of  Janus  — 
Mr.  D.  fuppofes  the  arts  to  have  been  carried  all  over 
Alia  by  the  Scythians,  in  tjie  conqueft  mentioned  (Diod, 
Sic.  lib.  2 .  et  J  uftin  lib.  ii.  fee.  3)  when  they  built  Nyffa 
of  the  Oxydrachi  as  the  bounds  of  their  conquefts  to¬ 
wards  the  eaH,  fifteen  hundred  years  prior  to  the  AfTyrian 
conqueft.  Upon  this  occafion  the  author  enters  into 
a  long  difquifition  about  the  two  Nyifas  ;  the  b  a  flare  us 
or  long  bacchanalian  gown,  hce  worn  by  the  bacchants, 
&c.  &c. 

We  have  then  the  following  extradf  from  Alt. 
Jap.  274.  6  There  is  alfo  to  be  admired  the  ox  temple, 
which  beaft  is  made  of  maffy  gold,  wuth  a  great 
knob  on  his  back,  and  a  golden  collar  about  his  neck, 
emboffed  with  precious  Hones  ;  butting  his  horns  againft 
an  egg,  whereon  he  Hands  with  his  fore  feet ;  his  hindmoft 
refting  on  Hone  and  earth  mixed  together,  under  which 
and  the  egg  appears  much  water  kept  in  a  hollow  Hone, 
which  hath  for  its  bafis  a  fquare  altar,  whole  foot  is  en¬ 
graved  with  many  Japan  chara&crs — this  ox  temple  Mr, 
D.  gives  us  the  figure  of,  and  he  contends,  it  fhould  feem 
with  feme  femblance  of  truth,  that  the  ox,  in  the  very  fame 
attitude,  is  to  be  met  with  upon  upwards  of  fix  hundred 
medals  of  Greek  cities.  This  ox  was  afterwards  chang¬ 
ed  into  the  bacchus. — We  are  then  reminded  of  the  ox 
worfhipped  by  the  Cimbrians  ;  the  urotal  of  the  Arabs, 
and  the  bofman  and  dardameve  of  the  Indians.— -As  this 
ox  or  bacchus  was  the  god  of  life,  he  was  alfo  the  god  of 
death,  and  this  is  the  reafon  why  we  find  him  lb  fre¬ 
quently  reprefented  on  fepidchral  ihonuments  3  for  in- 
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ftanee,  on  the  Hamilton  vafes— On  thefe  vafes  yon  com¬ 
monly  fee  the  god  of  the  gardens  joined  with  the  Bacchus* 
So  they  were  worshipped  at  Athens,  and  fo  they  are  wor- 
fhipped  in  India,  under  the  names  of  the  Chiven  and 
Lin-sham,  as  is  evident  from  the  figures  in  the  famous 
pagoda  of  Elephants  near  Bombay,  one  of  which  figures 
our  author  gives  us.  The  fame  figures,  with  attributes 
nearly  the  fame,  appear  on  a  painting  of  the  Zongar  Tar¬ 
tars,  which  is  in  If  Abbe  Chappe’s  voyage  into  Siberia. 
In  India  we  find  Bruma  the  only  god  who  is  reprefented 
with  the  flower  of  the  nelumba  or  tamara,  and  as  this 
Was  the  fymbol  of  deification  with  the  Scythians,  it  is 
plain  that  they  muft  have  introduced  it.-— In  the  parts  of 
Tartary,  formerly  inhabited  by  the  Scythians,  we  meet 
with  idols  which  refemble  thole  found  in  India,  which 
was  conquered  by  the  Scythians/ 

-Chap.  III.  Confequences  of  the  foregoing  ObfervaiiGnSi  with 
refpeti  to  the  Arts ,  and  the  IP  of  hip  of  the  old  Inhabitants  of 
Europe.-  The  firfl  part  of  this  chapter  is  rather  corobo- 
rative  of  what  went  before,  than  an  invefligation  of  con- 
lequences,— -Mr.  D.  after  Hating  the  worfhip  of  the  ox  in 
Perfla  under  the  name  of  Mithras,  in  /Egypt  under  the 
name  of  Mnevis  and  Apis,  and  in  China  under  a  name 
which  means  the  horned  ox  ;  tells  us  that  the  fame  fym- 
bols  as  thole  before- mentioned  as  having  been  found 
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in  the  ox-temple,  are  to  be  met  with  on  f'ome  very 
curious  medals  of  the  iVlarli  and  Amarli,  a  people  lying 
betwixt  Media  and  the  Caipian  fea,  who  were  conquered 
by  the  Scythians  in  their  palfage. — The  Marli  and  Amarli 
were  neighbours  to  the  Gela^  whole  name -fakes,  the  .Gel® 
of  Sicily,  have  the  fame  fymbol,  viz.  the  ox  with  the  hu¬ 
man  head,  and  the  egg,  on  their  coins. — Nor  is  this  all, 
the  Vandals  or  Vendes,  who  live  near  the  Baltick,  have 
alfo  human  idols  with  the  feet  of  an  ox,— After  reminding 
us  that  the  Scythian  enfigns  had  ferpents  upon  them,  our 
author  informs  us  that  this  worfliip.  is  common  over  Afia  ; 
that  the  ferpent  is  to  be  met  with  at  A  bury,  all  over  the 
north,  and  in  the  iflandsof  the  eaflern  fea.  Mr.  D.  goes 
into  a  great  variety  of  learned  illuftration  ;  but  befides  that 
much  of  it  is  minute,  unconnected,  and  unintelligible 
without  the  plates,  the  text  is  fo  jumbled  with  feieri- 
tific  notes,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  follow  him  through  it. 
All  that  can  be  done  is  to  wifh  that  he  had,  if  pofiible, 
comprefled  his  matter,  and  given  it  a  little  more  order, 
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and  that  he  had  not  had  recourfe,  for  fome  of  his  proofs,  td 
fuch  very  doubtful  authorities,  as  cafual  exprefiions  in  thb 
Orphic  hymns,  the  very  fufpicious  inscription  on  the 
ftatue  of  Ifis  at  Sais,  and.  the  Indian  tradition  about 
the  antiquity  of  the  world.'  To  Mr.  D’s  genius  and 
tafte,  however,  as  well  as  to  his  great  acquaintance  with 
the  line  arts,  and  his  general  (I  hardly  dare  fay  accurate 
Greek)  learning,  every  man  in  this  country  vvilldo  willing 
juft  ice. 

Chap.  IV.  On  the  Forms  of  fome  Aftatie  Coins ,  and  on 
thofe  of  the  older  Greek  Coins.  Ox  and  lion  the  fymbols  of 
the  fun,  very  old  emblems,  and  hill  found  on  the  Perlian 
and  Indian  coins,  with  the  rays  of  the  fun  in  the  obe- 
lifcal  form— at  Tunquin  in  China  with  fome  variations 
—but  at  Japan  under  the  original  form — on  Greek 
coins — --Tartarian  coins  of  the  name  of  Teflerae. 
Thefe  have  the  old  or  quadrilateral  form,  and  Mr.  D. 
gives  feveral  inftances  of  cuftoms  hill  preferved  in  the 
Indian  coinage,  which  recal  to  mind  the  beginning 
of  the  arts  in  Greece,  as  well  as  the  reafons  why  the 
Greeks  adopted  fuch  forms-.  The  Indians  and  Japanefe 
could  not  take  from  the  Greeks,  as  they  had  no  commu¬ 
nication  with  them.  The  quadrilateral  form.,  which  is 
to  be  feen  on  the  medals  of  Magna  Graecia,  Sicily, 
the  -i  Hands,  the  colonies  of  Aha  .Minor,  and  in  Thrace, 
is  alfo  to  be  found  at  Japan.— After  fome  account  of  the 
varieties  of  fhape  vifible  in  the  ancient  coins ;  the  writer 
proceeds  to  fpeak  of  the  lerpcnt,  which  is  the  A^aihos 
Daimon  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  is  found— in  the  In¬ 
dian  money  called  Cheda,  *•— -on  a  medal  of  Dyoniftopolis, 
—coming  out  of  the  tamara  leaf  in  the  paintings  of  Ma¬ 
dia  Alla,  a  Scythian  god,  worfhipped  by  the  Zongore 
Tartars  (See  Chappe’s  voyage  into  Siberia,  plate  1 8 . )  —  on 
the  medals  of  Cvzicum — in  the  remains  of  Perfepolis — on 
the  temple  of  Beius  at  Babylon  (Diod  Sic.  lib.  li.  c.  9.) 
on  the  medals  of  Cos,  Delphos,  &c,  &c.  The  ferpent 
which  reprefents  the  agathos  daimon  on  the  Greek  medals- 
is  in  the  fame  attitude,  and  has  his  tailed  curled  juft  like 
the  ferpent  on  the  Indian  money  cheda,  where  alio  he  has 
the  tamara  leaf.  On  a  beautiful  monument  in  the  Britifh 
Mufeum  (given  by  Wortley  Montague)  we  have  both  the 
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worfhip  of  the  ferpent,  and  that  of  Ills  and  Ofiris,  whofe 
heads,  taken  from  thofe  of  the  ox  and  cow,  come  out  of 
one  human  body.  The  caps  of  the  Ethiopian  and  ^Egyp¬ 
tian  priefts  were  alto  furrounded  by  ferpents.  This  worfhip, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  cow,  fublifts  to  this  day  at  Juidain 
Africa  ( Hift •  Gen .  dec  Voyages  t.  i.  p.  302  )  —  Mr.  D.  con¬ 
cludes  this  chapter  with  another  tour  round  the  world  to 
find  out  emblematical  Tones,  which  he  accordingly  (hews 
us  in  every  corner  of  it. 

Thus  ends  the  firfl  volume. 

Book  the  Second,  Chap.  I.  Of  the  Manner  In  which 
the  ancient  Medals  have  been  preserved,  Mr.  D.  thinks  that 
the  ancients  never  made  any  collections  of  medals  as  we 
do  ;  but  that  thofe  which  have  been  found  were  found 
in  fepulchres,  where  they  were  depoidted  by  the  friends  of 
the  deceafed,  to  enable  him  to  pay  Charon  for  his  paf- 
fage,  and  make  prefents  to  the  other  gods  of  the  infernal 
regions.  This  explains,  Mr.  D.  thinks,  the  perfect  pro¬ 
le  rvation  in  which  they  are  for  the  moil  part  found.  Mr, 
D.  takes  occafion  from  hence,  to  carry  us  another  voyage 
round  the  world-,  in  order  to  (hew  the  conformity  of  the 
northern  nations  and  Greeks,  with  refpeft  to  the  doCh'ine 
of  .hell. 

The  author  here  takes  occaiion  to  explain  the  drawings, 
(which  he  gives  us,)  on  Sir  W.  Hamilton’s  vale  ;  after 
Ihewing  evidently  that  the  hiftory  upon  it,  is  not  the 
hiftory  of  Philip  as  has  been  commonly  luppofed,  he 
contends  that  it  rauft  be  the  hiftory  of  Alceftis,  and  of 
Caftor  and  Pollux. 

This  chapter  ends  with  an  account  of  feveral  fepulchres, 
of  which  the  author  gives  us  drawings,  Moil  of  thefe, 
however,  are,  I  believe,  to  be  found  in  other  places,  and 
have,  it  feems  to  me,  but  little  reference  to  Mr.  D’A’s 
iubjedf . 

Chap.  II.  Of  the  ufe  to  be  made  of  the  form  of  Letters 
in  afcertaining  the  age  of  Monuments— Errors  which  may 
arije  from  this fource.  This  chapter,  which  contains  up¬ 
wards  of  two  hundred  pages,  and  much  more  notes  than 
text,  is  intended  to  overturn  feveral  opinions  about  the 
age  of  monuments  advanced  by  Spanheim,  Spon,  Mont- 
iaucon,  Corftni,  and  Winckeftnan,  but  it  is  unpoftible  to 
give  any  juft  idea  of  the  argument  in  a  work  of  this  kind. 
'I  he  author  takes  up  I/Abbe  Barthelemi’s  diftertation  on 
the  Amyclean  infcription,  and  makes  fome  farther  obfer- 
vations  on  it.  Pie  alio  gives  explanations  of  feveral  me¬ 
dals. 
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dais,  and  endeavours  to  prove,  from  the  agreement  of  the 
letters  on  medals  fuppofed  to  have  Etrufcan  characters, 
with  thofe  on  the  oldeft  Greek  infcriptions,  that  the  an* 
cicnt  Greek  and  the  Etrufcan  letters  are  the  fame.  Mr.  D. 
aflerts  that  the  medal  of  Zkincle  without  the  hollow,  is 
three  hundred  and  fixty-four  years  prior  to  the  sera  in 
which  it  is  placed.  In  a  note  he  collects  all  the  objections 
that  have  been  made  to  the  infcriptions  collected  by  Mr. 
Eourmont,  and  endeavours  to  confute  them. 

Chap.  1H.  Commencement  of  the  ftriking  of  Coins  in 
Greece ,  their  ufes  with  regard  to  the  Arts — Money  fir  it 
ft  ruck  by  Phidon  of  Argos,  who,  according  to  Mr.  D. 
was  the  eleventh  defeendant  of  Hercules,  and  cotempor¬ 
ary  with  Lycurgus. 

In  this  chapter  Mr.  D’Anearville  gives  ns  the  hiflory  of 
the  coinage  for  one  hundred  and  fixty- three  years,  viz, 
from  about  one  hundred  and  nineteen  years  before  the. 
ftrft  Olympiad  to  the  eleventh.  During  this  period  the 
learned  author  tells  us  if  underwent  five  confiderable 
changes  of  about  thirty-two  years  each,  in  thefirft  thir¬ 
ty  two  years,  the  medals  were  ftruck  with  a  hollow  di¬ 
vided  into  eight  partitions  ;  the  next  thirty-two  had  a 
fquare  divided  into  four  parts ;  then  the  fquare  was  orna¬ 
mented  with  legends  and  infcriptions ;  then  there  was  only 
two  or  one  cavity,  with  an  imprefiion  in  relievo,  and  finally, 
they  made  money  with  incufed  figures  on  the  reverie,  and 
a  deep  fquare  without  any  partition,  to  which  they  foon 
after  added  heads.  The  author  exemplifies  his  affertions 
by  a  great  variety  of  coins  -  taken  from  different  cities. 
He  is  alfo  very  full  and  entertaining  in  his  accounts  of 
the  feveral  curious  monuments,  feme  fcarcc,  fome  un¬ 
heard  of  except  by  this  kind  pf  evidence,  to  be  found  on 
the  ancient  coins. 

Such  are  fome  of  Mr.  D’s.  thoughts,  at  leaf!  as  far  as  I 
have  been  able,  with  uncommon  pains,  to  ext  raft  them  from 
his  books.  As  a  medallifc,  I  confefs  myfelf  entirely  incap-? 
able  of  judeingwhat  degree  pf  merit  are  to  be  given  to  them. 
Ingeniousand  plaufible  they  certainly  are, and  fupported  by  a 
confiderable  fiiare  of  learning,  how  far  it  is  all  folid  others 
will  determine.  As  a  reviewer,  I  muff  confels  I  could 
have  wifhecl  for  Ids  tautology,  more  order,  more  clear- 
nefs,  lets  mixture  of  old  and  known  things  with  the 
new,  and  a  i mailer  torrent  of  erudition.  But  perhaps 
this  was  infeparable  from  the  fubjeft,  and  I  ought 
i  -to 
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to  be  thankful  that  the  book  which,  I  think,  might  have 
been  comprefted  into  half  a  volume,  was  not  lengthened 
out  into  four.  Si  cela  eft  je  rends  graces  a  Mr.  D’Ancar- 
jville  d’avoir  pafle  ft  vite  au  deluge  *. 

There  are  feventy-four  plates,  containing  medals,  in* 
fcriptions,  fepulchres,  the  Hamilton  vafe,  the  apothofis 
of  Homer,  &c.  &c.  Of  thefe  the  engravings  are  but  mo¬ 
derate,  nor  do  I  fee  any  great  reafon  there  was  for  re- 
publifhing  the  Amyclaean  and  other  infcriptions. 


ART.  IV* 

A  Difcourfe  on  the  Abufe  of  the  "Talent  of  Deputation  in  Re  ¬ 
ligion. ,  particularly  as  praftfed  by  Dr.  PrieJHey,  Mr * 
Gibbon ,  and  others  of  the  Modern  Seft  of  Philofophte 
Chriflians.  Preached  at  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Nor - 
wich ,  at  the  Primary  Vifitation  of  the  Right  Reverend 
Lewis ,  Lord  Bijhop  of  the  Diocefe ,  onfune  23,  1784. 
Publijhed  at  the  Requefi  of  the  Clergy  prefent ,  by  Thomas 
HowJ'e . 


T>  ATING  a  few  expreftions,  which  feem  rather  perfon* 
ally  fevere  to  Dr.  Prieftley,  fome  general  principles, 
which  have  a  tendency  a  priori  to  difcourage  improvement, 
civil  or  religious,  and  a  ftyle,  which,  though  frequently 
fublime,  (fee  p.  29,  and  p.  34,  35. )  is  not  often  ele¬ 
gant,  and  is  fometimcs  ungrammatical,  (1  p.  page  28,) 
this  is  a  very  mafterly,  learned,  and  in  the  prefent  con- 
troverfy,  moft  important  compofttion. 

The  author  contends,  from  the  words  of  the  text, 
againft  what  he  calls  the  philofophic  Chriftians,  that  in 
order  to  J peculate  upon  Chriftianity,  there  muft  be — a  pure 
intention  of  the  heart,  to  fearch  out  truth, — a  confcieiw 
tious  adherence  to  the  reality  of  fadls,  and  to  the  right 
fenle  of  words,  to  which  they  refer,- — and  a  clear  convic¬ 
tion  of  our  own  underftanding,  concerning  the  origin  and 
progrefs  of  Chriftianity  :  the  nature  of  its  fpeculative 
doctrine,  or  its  practical  tendency,  to  promote  the  end 


*  See  P.acine’s  admirable  comedy  of  the  Plardeurs. 
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of  the  revealed  commandment.  Upon  the  firft  point,  the 
author  obferves,  that  though  ftudioufly  keeping  back  all 
the  evidence  on  one  fide,  and  prefting  forward  with  all 
the  evidence  on  the  other,  is  no  very  favourable  mark  of 
a  pure  intention  ;  he  does  not  directly  charge  the  want 
of  it,  on  any  one,  though  he  thinks  there  is  a  cafe, 
in  which  Chriftianity  allows  us  to  ftop  fhort  at  hope, 
without  advancing  to  the  belief  of  all  things  in  favour. 
On  the  fecond  head,  our  author  having  made  fome  pre¬ 
vious  obfervations  on  the  advantages,  which  real  criticifm 
in  the  Greek  language,  gives  to  the  fupporters  of  the  more 
generally  received  opinions, and  fome  comparifons  between 
the  ancient,  and  thofe  he  calls  the  modern  Gnoftics, 
no  ways  favourable  to  the  latter ;  remarks  a  moil 
material  thing  indeed,  viz.  that  no  Chriftian  fecta-*  % 
ries  whatever  of  antiquity,  Ebionites,  Nazarenes,  or 
others,  believed  that  the  feparate  humanity  of 
Chrift,  which  they  contended  for,  exifted  longer 
than  his  baptifm.  If  therefore,  continues  our  au¬ 
thor,  modern  Gnoftics,  who  differ  from  the  ancient,  in 
too  much  abafing  that  nature,  which  the  others  too  much 
fought  to  raife,  have  aliened  that  it  was  otherwife  ;  they 
have  afterted  it  for  want  of  the  third  qualification  re¬ 
quired  by  St.  Paul,  the  clear  convidtion  of  the  underftand- 
ing.  This  they  might  have  had,  by  reading  Irenasus’s 
account  of  the  Gnoftics,  Epiphanius’s  hiftory  of  the 
Ebionites,  and  the  extradfs  from  Theodotus  made  by 
Clemens  of  Alexandria,  though  if  they  have  read  only 
Auguftine’s  Epitome  of  Herelies,  they  may  believe  that 
feveral  of  the  Chriftian  fedfaries  maintained  the  humanity 
of  Jefus,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  life. — In  looking 
over  fome  old  foreign  journals,  I  find  the  mention  of  a 
Latin  tra£I,  by  the  famous  Doderlein,  who  is  ftill  living, 
the  fcope  of  which  is,  to  affert  that  the  Ebionites  be* 
lieved  in  the  divinity  of  Jefus  Chrift.  It  is  pofftble  the 
German  profellor  may  proceed  upon  much  the  fame 
ground,  as  that  taken  by  our  very  learned,  and  very  ner¬ 
vous  writer,  who  is,  I  am  informed,  the  author  of  the 
critical  obfervations  on  books,  ancient  and  modern^ 
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ART.  V. 

Nonnulla  Mattheei  et  Marci  enunciata  ex  indole  Lingua 
Syriac a  Explicantur ,  adduntur  Obfcrvationes  qucedam  in 
Hijhriam  Utrinfque  Evangelii.  Prolufio  qua  Scbolas 
fuas  denuo  aperiendas  indicit  c Jacobus  Georgius  Cbrijlianus 
Adler ,  Prof,  Pub.  Extraord.  Haunt  a . ,  1784.  4to. 
2s.  6d. 

T^HE  ProfeiTor  attempts  to  prove,  that  St.  Matthew’s 
gofpel  was  originally  written  in  Syriac,  This,  he 
fays,  appears  from  the  Syriac  forms,  OpohoyvxTzi  tv,  Bucnteax 
ruv  eguvuv,  awo  ts  ifxocrm  (a  literal  tranilation  from 

the  Syriac)  «■«»»  to  morv%to»  (manifefily  taken  from  the 
Syriac  notion,  that  death  carried  a  cup  in  his  hand,  juft 
as  other  nations  have  reprefented  him  with  a  fey  the,) 
vecroitB  (meaning  in  Syriac,  to  recover  from  all  illnefs,) 
co\  y.vpiz  (literally  in  Syriac,  aofit  hoc  tibi  domine) 
©\J/£  <ret(3@a.rct)v  t»  i'Bn'pw<j‘*.usrr\  e<r  p-tav  <ra,@(3ot ruv  (which  Can 
only  be  underftood,  by  knowing  the  Syriac  way  of 
reckoning  time)  and  finally  the  phrafeology  of  the  whole 
fermon  on  the  mount,— -It  is  alfo  Mr.  Adler’s  opinion, 
that  St.  Mark  fidt  epitomized  this  gofpel  into  Greek, 
leaving  out  the  things,  which  the  heathen,  for  whom  he 
wrote,  would  not  underftand  (fuch  as  the  genealogy,  the 
difeourfes  on  the  Mount,  and  Mat.  23,  addrefled  parti¬ 
cularly  to  the  Pharifees,  fome  references  to  the  Old 
Teftament,  and  fome  parables). — It  was  not  till  after  this 
that  the  whole  was  tranilated,  for  the  fake  of  the  Greek 
or  Elleniftic  Jews. 


ART.  VI. 

\  •  • 

Latin  Verfes  by  Dr.  Johnson,  written  extempore  at  the 

Opera  in  177 1. 

nrE  R  T  1 1  verfo  quatcr  orbe  lufiri, 

A  Quid  theatrales  tibi,  Crifpe,  Pomp®? 
Quam  decet  canos  male  literates 

Sera  voluptas. 

Tone  mulceri  fidibus  canoris 
Tene  cantorum  modulis  ftupere  ? 

E  2 
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T eneper  pi£las  oculo  eleganti 

Currere  forma#. 

Inter  acqnales  fine  felle  liber. 

Codices  veri  ftudiofus  inter 
Reftius  vives.  Sua  quifque  carpat 

Gaudia  grates. 

Lufibus  gaudet  peer  otiofis 
Lexus  oble&at  juvenem  theatri 
At  feni  fluxo  fapienter  uti 

Tempore  reftat. 

IIMIIi'lli. I . in "I . .  ......... i„. i  ■ 

A  R  T.  VII. 

Morceaux  choifts  de  Tacite  /;  aduits  en  Francois  avec  le  Latin 
a  cote  fuivis  de  quelques  autres  Fragmens  tires  de  divers 
Auteurs ,  par  Mr.  D  Alembert ,  2  vol.  i2mo. 

This  is  a  pofthumous  publication. — Mr.  D’  Alem¬ 
bert’s  thoughts  on  tranllating  are  worth  readings 
as  in  general  they  are  fenlible,.  and  may  be  ufeful,  but 
his  tranflation  of  feledt  pieces  from  Tacitus  was  never 
reckoned  very  accurate.  However 'Mr.  D.  has  retouched 
it,  and,  probably,  it  is  better  than  it  was,  but  it  little  con¬ 
cerns  us.  The  additional  pieces  are  the  pictures  of  Se- 
janus  and  'Tiberius  from  Velleius  Paterculus,  Tully’s 
peroration  for  Milo  ;  two  fce.nes  of  the  Englifh  Cato, 
and  a  feieftion  of  moral  fentiments  from  Lord  Bacon. 


ART.  VIII. 

The  Life  of  Reifke ,  colledled from  that  written  in  German  by 
himfelf  and  publifned  after  his  death ,  at  Leipfick ,  8 vo» 
1783  (&  16  pages,  with  the  correfpondence)  ;  and  that  writ¬ 
ten  in  Latin,,  publijhed  at  Leipfick  in  1 7 73,  by  Frsde* 
rick  Morns ,  Greek  and  Latin  Frofejfor.  3p.  8vo. 

IN  other  words,  the  confequences  of  an  honefl  and 
ingenious  man’s  falling  in  love  with  the  Arabic, 
tongue,  and  being  too  felf-  willed  and  independent. 

I  will  write  my  life  ;  I  have  often  been  afked  to  do  it ; 
but  hitherto  felt  no  great  relifh  for  it.  I  have  been  an 
2  ordinary 
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ordinary  man,  who  did  nothing  out  of  the  way,  nor 
railed  any  great  expectations.  I  was  no  fafhionable  wri¬ 
ter.  My  life  has  flown  away  partly  in  laborious  occupa¬ 
tions,  and  partly  in  obfeure  quiet.  Mv  writings  have 
done  no  sweat  matters  for  literature.  The  will  has  al» 

O 

ways  been  better  with  me  than  the  deed. 

In  fome  refpeCts  a  man  of  letters  feems  better  qualified 
to  write  his  own  life  than  the  ft  ranger  is.  In  fome,  how¬ 
ever,  the  ftranger  has  the  advantage.  Length  of  time 
makes  the  man  himfelf  forget. feveral  things,  which  others 
remember  ;  lome  things,  which  are  material,  feem  infig- 
nificant  to  him  ;  felf-love  guides  his  pen  often  without  his 
perceiving  it ;  he  cannot  praife  himfelf,  for  nobody  would 
believe  him  if  he  did  5  and  to  blame  himfelf,  is  none  of  his 
bufinefs. 

Thefe  are  the  true  reafons  which  have  hitherto  kept  me 
from  yielding  to  the  importunities  of  my  friends  ;  for  as 
to  vanity,  it  dwells  not  in  me.  How  long,  indeed,  could  I 
expeCt  that  my  reputation  fhould  laft  ?  Say  that  it  was  to 
be  as  durable  as  that  of  the  authors  whofe  works  I  have 
publifhed,  (and  more  I  cannot  expeCt)  what  is  this  in 
comparifon  of  the  time  previous  to  my  exiftence,  when 
men  knew  me  not  ?  or  to  the  time  after  my  deceafe,  when 
no  veftige  of  me  Ihall  remain  ?  But  fuppofe  that  my 
name  was  to  abide,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world,  what 
good  could  that  do  me  ?  I  have  a  long  time  been  known, 
known  even  to  fame,  and  yet  have  remained  neceffitous, 
defpiled,  and  very  very  poor.  It  was  not  my  reputation, 
no,  certainly  it  was  not  my  reputation,  but  the  wonder¬ 
ful  providence  of  God,  which  placed  me  in  my  prefent 
circumftances,  after  many  fruitlefs  purfuits,  and  at  the 
inftant  when  I  was  upon  the  brink  of  ruin. 

Fame  then,  once  more,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  bufi- 
nefs.  I  yield  to  the  defires  of  friends,  who  have  never  long 
defired  any  thing  of  me  in  vain  ; — after  all,  the  narrative 
will  bean  imperfeCt  one,  with  many  voids  in  it.  I  have 
forgot  a  great  deal  ;  indeed,  my  true  life  is  in  my  works, 
but  how  few  of  thefe  have  I  been  able  to  publifh  !  The 
reft  of  them  will  go  with  me,  the  way  of  all  fiefh.  The 
jubilance  of  them,  however,  is  in  my  head,  and  that 
quiets  me.  Nay,  as  to  what  I  have  publifhed,  how  much 
of  it  is  there  in  the  Jdlis  Erudltorum ,  and  in  other  jour¬ 
nals,  which  I  myfelf  have  forgotten.  I  cannot,  with 
truth,  fay  whether  many  of  thefe  are  mine  or  another 

perfons. 
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perfons.  There  mud'  be  void  places  in  literature  as  irt 
houfe- keeping ;  for  dogs,  cats,  and  fparrows  muft  live  as 
well  as  their  betters. 

O  loqvoktl  Tcvvscnri  ff  sAoopia,  toovtcc  ysvscr  9oo. 

I  was  born  December  25,  1716,  at  Zorbig,  a  fmall 
town  near  Leipfick— All  that  I  know  of  my  ancedors  is, 
that  my  grandfather  was  an  innkeeper  in  the  village  of 
Sietch,  near  Landfberg,  in  Audria.  I  flayed  at  fchooi 
at  Zorbig  till  I  was  ten  years  old  ;  then  removed  to  Sof- 
chen,  when  a  gentleman,  to  whom  I  dedicated  my  re¬ 
marks  on  the  Tufculan  quefions ,  as  a  fmall  lign  of  my  gra¬ 
titude,  brought  me  very  forward. 

From  thence  I  went  to  fchooi  at  Halle.  Here  I  met 
with  two  misfortunes ;  the  flrft  was,  that  the  profeffors 
who  had  the  teaching  of  me  knew  nothing  of  Latin  ; 
the  fecond  was,  the  long  time  it  was  then  the  cuflom  to 
fpend  at  prayers.  For  a  time  nothing  could  be  fo  eager 
at  this  as  i  was  myfelf,  but  when  the  heat  was  over,  and  I 
came  into  the  world,  I  was  little  better  than  a  naturalifl. 
Of  this  great  leap,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  over  fo 
great  a  hole,  I  have  not  quite  got  the  better  to  this  day. 

At  Eafier  1733,  I  removed  to  the  univerlity  of  Leip- 
fkk,  where  my  timidity  rendered  me  an  Auto-dida£l,  a 
flate  of  which  I  experienced  all  the  inconveniences;  for 
indead  of  attending  to  Greek,  mathematics,  and  polite 
literature,  I  gave  myfelf  in  an  evil  hour  to  Rabbinical 
learning,  and  in  the  end  nothing  would  ferve  but  I  mull 
learn  Arabic. 

There  is  a  kind  of  parfimonioufnefs  in  my  chara&er, 
which  in  itfelf,  perhaps,  is  not  increditable,  but  expofes 
to  great  inconveniences,  when  it  is  not  under  the  guidance 
of  found  philofophy.  I  wonder  now  to  myfelf  at  the 
ogconomy  with  which  I  contrived  to  live  during  the  five 
years  1  flayed  here  ;  for  all  I  got  from  home  was  two 
hundred  dollars,  and  with  thefe  I  contrived  not  only  to 
live,  but  to  purchafe  mod  of  the  Arabic  books  then  ex¬ 
tant.  in  1736  I  had  read  them  all. 

The  lad  year,  indeed,  1  got  a  fcbolarfhip  of  twenty 
dollars  a  year,  which  I  might  have  enjoyed  longer,  but 
that  in  1738,  I  determined  to  go  to  Holland  ;  from  this 
journey  into  a  foreign  country,  without  any  money,  no¬ 
thing  could  preferve  my  yet  unexperienced  mind. 

Leyden  I  mud  and  would  fee  ;  to  the  Arabic  manu- 
fcripts  there  I  facri freed  every  prefent  profpe£t,  and  every 

future 
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future  hope.  Dearly,  full  dearly,  have  I  paid  for  my 
folly* 

1  have  been  the  martyr  of  Arabian  literature.  But  I 
did  not  think  fo  then  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  hungered  after 
the  treafures  of  Warner i.  In  vain  my  friends  remon- 
flrated.  ;  reafon  called  me  back,  but  I  was  deaf  to  her  re- 
rnonftrances,  as  I  have  been  all  my  life.  It  has  ever  been 
my  fate  to  lay  plans  without  any  profpeft  whatever  of  get¬ 
ting  through,  and  fo  it  wag  on  the  prefent  occaiiom  I 
knew  nobody,  nobody  knew  me,  and  I  had  no  money.  The 
confequences  of  this  journey  were,  that  I  have  often  wifhed 
I  had  either  never  gone  into  Holland,  or  had  never  left  it. 

I  went  from  Leipfick  to  Lunenburg  in  the  common 
waggon,  which  the  mechanics  of  the  country  travel  in, 
and  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  been  merrier  in  my  life 
than  I  was  on  this  fliort  journey.  From  Lunenburg  I 
went  by  the  Elbe  to  Hamburg.  Here  I  vifited  Reimarus. 
He  received  me  coolly  at  firft,  and  (hook  his  head  at  my 
profpe&s  ;  but  when  he  found  1  had  read  fome  good  books, 
and  had  a  little  of  the  right  learning  about  me,  he  gave 
me  letters,  and  became  my  fall  friend  ;  nor  did  the  wot- 
thy  men  of  Hamburg  fend  me  penny lefs  on  my  way. 

I  was  well  received  at  Amfterdam  by  a  friend  of  my 
mother's,  who  had  married  a  linen-draper  there. 

The  next  day  I  vifited.  Dorville,  to  whom  I  had  brought 
a  letter  of  recommendation  from  profefTor  Wolfe.  He 
offered  me  fix  hundred  florins  a  year  to  live  with  him, 
and  be  his  amanuenfls  ;  but  I  told  him  I  was  not  come 
to  Holland  to  make  my  fortune,  which  1  could  have  done 
much  better  in  my  own  country,  but  to  look  for  Arabic 
manuferipts]  he  feemed  furprized,  and  a  little  angry  at 
this  anfwer,  from  a  man  who  had  not  a  (hilling  ;  but 
afterwards  we  were  very  good  friends,  though  I  wonder 
how  we  did  fo  well  together,  for  we  were  much  of  the 
fame  temper,  hafty,  paflionate,  and  felf-willtd.  He  gave 
me  a  letter  to  Peter  Rurman,  and  he  and  I  came  together 
again,  after  he  had  had  Santorock,  Quintus  Icilius,  and  the 
now  far  famous  Rhunchen. 

From  Dorville  I  went  to  Leyden,  and  delivered  my 
letters  to  Schultens  and  Sgravefande.  By  thefe  i  was  told 
that  there  was  no  provifion  in  Hdlland  for  Grangers,  that 
it  was  vacation  time,  that  tire  fcholars  were  all  pone,  and 
the  library  quite  inacceffible.  This  was  fad  news,  but 
i  tuadeftift  to  pick  up  a  livelilippd,  by  being  corrcftor  of 
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the  prefs  for  Alberti's  Hefychius,  anc!  giving  a  few  leiTons 
when  I  could  get  them.  At  length  I  got  introduced  to 
Schultens,  who  allowed  me  to  come  and  copy  the  long 
hunted  for  MSS,  at  his  houfe,  where  I  gave  IdTons  of 
Arabic  to  his  fon.  At  the  delire  of  Schultens,  I  applied 
myfeif  to  the  Arabic  poets,  and  pubiifhed  an  edition  of  the 
Moallakat  in  1740  ;  but  we  did  not  quite  agree  about  fomc 
palfages  m  it,  and  this  laid  the  foundation  of  the  mifun- 
derfianding  between  us.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  I 
made  a  catalogue  of  Arabic  MSS.  in  the  Leyden  library, 
a  work  which  coft  me  fomc  months,  and  for  which  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  reward  of  nine  guilders  (eighteen  fhillings)  from 
the  curators! 

Hitherto,  however,  I  went  on  very  well,  but  now  my 
misfortunes  began.  Upon  Burman's  intention  to  reprint 
his  Petronius ;  the  correction  of  the  prefs  fell  upon  me. 
Burman  was  old  and  bedridden-— I  made  fome  alterations 
in  the  firlt  volume,  which  was  printed  in  his  life,  with 
which  he  was  well  pleafed  5  but  he  happening  to  die,  I 
took  fome  greater  liberties  with  Petronius’s  text  in  the 
fecond,  and  this  fet  all  Bs.  friends  againfl  me.  Peter 
Burman,  the  fon,  wrote  a  preface  to  expofe  my  fhame  ; 
my  fcholars  fell  off ;  Dorville  broke  with  me,  and  yet-™ 
But  this  is  not  the  place  to  make  my  apology,  which  will 
be  found  in  the  Ada  Eruditorum. 

A  little  before  this,  I  had  refufed-  the  place  of  corrector 
to  the  fchool  of  Campen,  vacant  by  V alkenar’s  coming  to 
Leyden.  Whether  I  did  well  or  ill  God  only  knows— 
Had  1  accepted  it  I  fhould,  probably,  have  been  now  a 
profefior  at  fome  of  the  Dutch  univerlities.  I  buffered 
jeverely  for  not  having  done  it  — God,  however,  has  at 
length  extricated  me ;  but  let  it  be  a  warning  to  young 
men  not  to  defpife  thehrfl  call  he  gives  them  ;  it  may  be 
long  enough,  as  was  my  cafe,  before  they  have  a  fecond: 

As  I  foon  faw  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  in  divinity. 
3  took  to  fludying  phyfic.  For  this  purpofe  I  attended 
Gauhius  Albums,  and  Van-Royen,  and  cut  up  dead  bo¬ 
dies  at  my  own  rooms.  By  this  means  I  foon  became  a 
very  good  theorift  in  phyfic'  and  intended  to  commence 
pradlice  when!  returned  to  my  own  country  ;  but,  1  do  not 
know  how,  ftraightnefs  of  circumftances,  oddnefs  of  hu» 
mour,  and  the  love  of  Arabic ,  always  kept  me  from  it.  I 
am  now  thankful  that  it  was  fo  ;  for  if  i  had  killed  a 
fingle  man  without  being  confcious  to  myfeif  of  having 

intended 
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intended  it,  I  could  never  have  forgiven  myfelf.  And  I 
fhould  have  been  an  autodidacl  in  this  as  well  as  in  every 
thing  elfe. 

Two  things  now  happened  which  determined  me  to 
quit  Holland.  The  one  was,  that  having  faid. that  if  any 
thing  was  to  be  done  in  Arabic  it  was  not  by  Schultens 
method  of  applying  it  only  tp  theological  purpofes,  but  by 
reading  the  hiftory,  philoiophy,  &c.  it  came  to  his  ears, 
and  made  him  very  angry. 

The  other  was,  that  happening  to  write  a  thefts  for  my 
degree,  in  defence  of  fome  proportions  taken  from  the 
Arabian  phyftcians  ;  I  tacked  fome  corollaries  to  them, 
which  i Schultens,  and  the  theological  faculty  together ,  thought 
had  a  tendency  towards  materialhm.  This  occaftoned  a 
debate  of  an  hour,  whether  I  fhould  have  my  degree,  how¬ 
ever  I  got  it,  and  on  the  ioth  of  June  1746,  bad  adieu 
to  Holland. 

Much  loved  Holland  !  How  often  do  I  think  of  thee, 
with  pleaftng  recoiled  ion.  Ah  !  would  to  God,  that  I 
had  either  never  feen  thee,  or  never  left  thee  ;  or  that  at 
leafl  I  had  made  a  better  and  wifer  uie  of  thee.  Thou 
didfk  behave  tome  as  a  true  mother — have  I  been  a  grate¬ 
ful  fon  to  thee  ?  O,  that  my  conference  could  lay 
yes  to  that  queftion.  God  give  thee  in  my  {lead, 
that  which  my  folly,  want  of  feeling,  and  want  of 
knowledge  of  what  was  genuine  gratitude,  has  made 
thee  mils.  God  blefs  thee,  and  make  it  go  well  with, 
thee,  thou  honoured  land  ;  habitation  of  liberty,  and  ftn- 
cerity.  I  enjoyed  much  happinefs  by  thee— 1  have  learned 
much  good  in  thee — Next  to  God  thou  hail  made  me  all 
I  have  been  ftnee  I  left  thee— All  I  can  do,  to  fhew  my 
gratitude,  is  to  pray  for  thee— God  take  thee  under  his 
protection— God  cover  thee  with  his  fhieid— God  fupport 
and  increafe  thy  commerce,  man u fad u res,  liberty,  Sci¬ 
ence,  and  all  that  is  valuable,  and  praife-worthy  in  thee. 
O,  that  1  could  lee  thee  once  more  in  my  life — O,  that  i 
could  at  baft:  thoroughly  make  up  matters  with  thee  !  — 
An  arrow  went  through  my  foul  when  I  was  forced  to 
leave  thee  ;  my  heart  wa§  broken  as  I  was  torn  from  thee. 
How  often  did  I  look  back  on  thee,  with  {breaming  eyes, 
till  thy  towers  and  palaces  vani filed  from  my  light }  even 
now,  thou  art  never  long  diftant  from  my  thoughts  j  but 
the  painful,  as  well  as  the  pleaftng  hours  I  fpent  in  thee, 
life  to  my  phantafy,  and  help  me  to  go  through  my  te- 
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dious  days,  and  fleeplefs  nights.  So  things  go— God 
takes  his  gifts  from  us  when  we  know  not  their  value,  or 
mifufe  them.  My  fins  and  forgetfulnefs  of  him  bereav¬ 
ed  me  of  my  paradife.  They  It  ruck  me  with  blinclnefs, 
fo  that  I  knew  not  (or  rather  knew  too  late,  but  would 
not  ufe)  the  means  of  happinefs  his  providence  had  open¬ 
ed  forme. 

That,  however,  is  over,  and  it  only  remains  to  tell 
how  I  lived  with  DorviUe,  and  what  I  did  for  him. 

Itranilated,  into  Latin,  fome  fmall  French  traCVs,  which 
he  inferted  in  his  Mifcellanea  Crstica.  I  made  collections 
from  MSS.  or  other  literary  curiofities,  for  him.  I  tran- 
feribed,  into  his  Muratori,  from  Gruter,  Reinelius, 
Gudins,  and  others,  the  inferiptions  which  Muratori, him- 
felf  had  publifhed  in  a  carelefs,  flovenly  manner.  [  tranf- 
lated  his  Charito  into  Latin,  and  collated  the  copy  which 
Dorville  had  received  from  Cocchi  at  Florence — Tor  this  I 
had  only  nine  ducats  from  Dcrville ;  but  the  good  times  were 
as  frequent  with  him  as  the  bad;  for  having,  at  his  requeft, 
tranflated  Abulfedas  Geography ,  out  of  Arabic  into  Latin  ; 
when  he  found  he  could  not  get  a  printer  to  take  the 
work,  he  fent  me  a  prefent  of  thirty  pounds  for  the  time 
it  had  taken  me  up.  We  difagreed,  however,  becaufe, 
not  contented  with  altering  my  tranflation  of  Charito,  he 
obliged  me  myfelf  to  pafs  my  parricidical pen  through  it, 
and  make  alterations  in  it  before  his  face.  Remon- 
ft  ranees  on  this  brought  on  quarrels,  and  I  foon  left  Gron- 
nendal  (Dorville’s  country  houfe),  to  fee  it  no  more. 

The  Charito,  with  the  Greek  text,  my  tranflation,  and 
many  notes,  was  printed  in  1745.  Five  years  after  it 
came  out  with  a  great  lumbering  aukward  commentary,  in 
the  manner  of  the  Burman  fchool. 

At  Zwoll  I  called  upon  Abrefeh,  who  foe  wed  me  fome 
{till  meditated  lcholia  on  Ariffcides. 

I  ftaid  till  the  fallowing  autumn  at  Zorbig,  the  place  of 
my  nativity,  in  hopes  of  meeting  with  fome  opportunity 
of  fettling  advantageoufly,  by  a  lucrative  marriage  or 
otherwife,  but  meeting  with  nothing,  was  obliged  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Leipfick,  with  a  heart  big  with  forebodings  of  the 
mifery  1  was  to  go  through  there. 

The  phyficians  of  the  place  did  not  look  kindly  upon 
me,  for  having  got  my  phyfical  education  in  another  place, 
fo  I  could  not  pra£tice  phylic. 
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In  1747,  T  was  made  profeffor  for  the  publication  of  a 
traCf,  entitled  De  principib'us  Mahurnmedanis  literarum 
iaude  claris. 

From  this  time,  I  lived,  during  many  years,  in  vVant 
and  obfcurity— in  fuch  defperate  want,  that  I  many  days 
did  not  know  where  I  fliould  get  bread  to  eat.  What  [ 
did  get  was  hardly  earned,  by  private  inftrudtion*  writing 
books,  correcting  for  the  prefs,  tranllations,  and  working 
for  reviews. -Thus  I  went  on  from  174b  to  1758.— I 
will  now  be  a  little  more  particular. 

In  1748,  I  wrote  my  Programma  de  epocha  Arabutn  an- 
iiquiiijftmam  Sail  ol  Arem  did  a.  This  made  me  Arabic  pro- 
feffor  5  which,  however,  was  worth  nothing  to  me  but  a 
fmall,  and  very  ill  paid  penlion  of  one  hundred  dollars  a 
year,  for  I  read  only  a  few  private  leCtures,  which  nobody 
could  have  prevented  my  reading,  if  I  had  not  been  pro- 
feifor. 

In  tile  Autumn,  Luzac  the  bookfeller,  at  Leyden,  who 
had  been  my  fcholar  and  friend,  came  to  our  fair,  and  we 
made  an  agreement  to  publifh  Abulfeda’s  hiftory  in  Latin 
and  Arabic,  by  fnbfcription  ;  the  firft  fheet  was  accord¬ 
ingly  printed,  and  made  me  known  in  France  and  Eng¬ 
land;  and  the  whole  would  have  followed  it  it  had  not  been 
for  my  quarrel  with  Schultens.  It  was  my  fate  to  review 
his  commentary  on  Solomon’s  proverbs,  and  his  fecond 
edition  of  Erpenius’s  grammar,  both  which  had  then  juft 
come  out,  in  the  ACla  Fruditorum.  This  review  I  wrote 
for  the  public,  and  neither  for  him  nor  for  me  ;  I  wrote  it 
confcientipufly,  thought  of  no  perfonal  quarrel  between 
the  editor  and  the  reviewer,  but  told  the  world  what  the 


*  Note  by  Mrs .  Reijke. — The  reader  will  wonder  how 
Leifke  could  be  in  luch  want with  fo  many  occupations. 
As  a  corrector  of  the  prefs  alone,  he  would  have  done 
Very  well  ;  what  ruined  him  was,  his  being  a  reader  of 
books,  as  well  as  a  writer  of  them.  He  would  often 
buy  them  without  thinking  whether  he  fliould  have 
money  enough  left  to  buy  next  day’s  dinner.  Befides 
this  he  had  the  rage  of  publishing  things  which  mouldered 
away  in  a  dark  room,  and,  belides  this,  he  had  hi s  mother 
to  keep.  He  ufed  to  buy  leather,  and  lend  it  to  Zorbig, 
where  the  fold  it  by  retail. 
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workl  had  a  light  to  expert  from  me.  It  turned  out 
very  ill  both  for  him  and  me  ;  for  though  he  had  no¬ 
th  in  o;  to  fay  to  the  criticifm  ;  as  lie  was  much  ufed  to  con- 
troverfy,  he  immediately  wrote  two  very  long  letters, 
addreffed  to  Menkbenius,  (  the  publisher  of  the  Leipiick 
Acts,)  againft  me,  and  fent  them  round  to  all  the  profef- 
fors.  In  thefe  he  called  me  AtheifL  If  1  had  been  fo, 
or  had  fhewn  myfelf  fo  at  Leyden,  it  would  all  have  come 
out.  'The  work  he  could  fay  of  me,  however,  happily  for 
me.  was,  that  i  was  a  proud,  infolent,  and  ungrateful  young 
man-.  He  did  himfelf  more  harm  by  it  than  he  did  me, 
for  his  paffiori  threw  him  into  a  fever  and  he  died. — -He 
died,  and  left  a  never-dying  worm  in  my  breafL  Never 
can  1  think,  without  bitter  remorfe,  of  the  wrong,  which 
through  want  of  coniideration,  I  did  a  man  who  had  de- 
fervecl  fo  well  of  me;  a  man,  who  had  been  a  father  to 
me.  O,  how  the  thoughts  of  it  tear  and  diffract  my  foul. 
O  might  the  two  black  nights,  in  which  I  wrote  the  two 
fatal  fheets,  be  blotted  out  from  the  number  of  mV 
days  ;  not  but  that  all  I  laid  againft  Sehultens  was  true* 
and  will  remain  true  to  the  end  of  time  ;  but  another 
fhould  have  faid  it  and  not  I.  But  I  faid  to  myfelf,  thou 
rouft  fay  this,  thy  conference,  thy  duty  as  a  reviewer 
requires  it  of  thee— Schultensbvings  theheathen  philoiophy 
to  fhame  wijth  his  originations ,  he  makes  the  ftudy  of  facred 
Exegetics,  ridiculous.  Thou  muft  direct  the  unlearned; 
there  is  none  but  thee  who  can  do  it.  I  took  the  pen 
up  with  thefe  fentiments— with  which,  however,  1  do 
not  deny  but  a  little  of  the  acid  of  youthful  pi  ids  may 
have  mixed  itfelf  unperceived. 

A  fort  of  revenge  led  me,  about  the  fame  time,  to  (peak 
ill  of  the  works  of  fome  of  my  friends  in  the  A  ft  a  Erudi - 
torum ,  I  mean  the  Carmina  Alt  Ben  Abi  Taleb  of  Cuypers  ; 
the  Carmen  Caab  ben  zohair  of  Lette,  and  the  Fulvii 
XJrfini  Virgiiium  illuftratum  cum  accejfonibus  Valkenarii . 

I  alio  quarrelled  with  Rurman,  the  younger,  on  account 
of  my  review  of  his  fpecimen  Anthologies  Latiiice ,  and 
with  father  Carmeli,  for  my  review  of  his  Italian  Euripi¬ 
des.  The  father  anfwered  in  a  diftertation  pro  Euripide 
at  novo  ejus  Italico  interprets  Paiafmf  1750,  to  which 
I  made  no  reply. 
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This  is  the  place  to  mention  what  reviews  arc  mine  in 
the  feveral  journals  in  which  1  laboured. 

¥0  be  continued. 
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Doutes  fur  Dlfferentes  Opinions  rccues  dans  la  Societe * 
3  edit.  Paris .  12/725.  rival.  Elmfley • 

r]p HOUGH  this  book  has  gone  through  three  editions 
at  Paris,  which  makes  it  rtecelTary  for  me  to  take 
feme  notice  of  it,  I  muff  confefs,  that  I  think  it  but  a 
very  flimfy  performance  - — Indeed  my  judgment  may  be 
owing  to  an  opinion  that  I  have  long  lince  taken  up,  which 
is,  that  few  things  are  ealier  to  perfons  of  tolerable  under- 
flandings,  than  writing  tolerable  general  obfervations  on 
men  and  manners,  characters,  &c.  &c.  It  is  like  con¬ 
vivial  bon  rmts  ;  though  a  man  contradi&s  himfeif  ever 
fo  often  in  his  apothegms  and  aphorifms  ;  and  though  he 
as  often  miffes  as  hits,  we  forget  his  miftakes,  and 
faults,  readily  give  him  credit  for  what  meets  our  own 
ideas,  and  when  his  reputation  is  eftablifhed,  receive  all 
he  lays  with  the  utmoft  complacency— But  to  my  book. 

A  woman  was  blamed  for  being  too  fevere  upon  fools. 
I  feel,  faid  (lie,  that  I  am  to  blame,  it  is  being  wanting 
to  the  public. 

Some  perfons  are  blamed  for  finding  fault  with  men, 
whom  would  you  have  them  find  fault  with — Fifh  ? 

Almoft  every  man  has  five  or  fix  charaCIers,  and  it 
is  odds  whether  the  true  one  is  amoogft  them  all. 

You  judge  the  character  of  all  thofe  you  know,  faid 
one  to  a  very  young  perfon  ;  yes  anfwered  fhe,  it  is  a 
preference  I  give  them,  over  thofe  whom  I  do  not  know. 

I  know  no  worfe  union  than  that  of  memory  and  follv. 
Wh  at  can  you  do  with  a  man,  who  to  his  own  imperti¬ 
nence,  adds  that  of  other  people. 

Every  young  woman  is  a  prodigy  the  firfl  fortnight  after 
marriage.  Somebody  obferved  to  a  lady,  into  whofe  fa¬ 
mily  one  of  thefe  wonders  had  married  ;  that  fhe  herfelf 
added  nothin?  to  all  the  praifes  of  the  company.  Whan 
I  laid 
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faid  fhe,  would  you  have  me  fay  ?  all  I  know  ofher  is,  that 
fhe  makes  a  tolerable  curt’fcy*  and  eats  her  victuals  cleans 

Talking  with  a  fool,  is  like  travelling  on  foot  with  si 
my  lord ,  or  a  bandy  legs. 

It  itiatters  little  to  the  wife  man  what  people  think  or  fay  ' 
of  him  ;  but  it  matters  much  to  give  himfelf  an  account 
of  what  they  ought  to  think  or  fay. 

If  it  be  vanity  to  defire  to  be  niuch  talked  of,  it  is  weak* 
nefs  to  be  afraid  of  it. 

%  *  * 

We  fee  few  griefs  tliat  laft  long,  becaufe  we  fee  little 

true  grief.  It  is  not  the  caufes  of  forrow  that  men  want, 
but  they  want  tempers  to  feel  affliction. 

Nothing  becomes  a  man  in  hiVh  office  better  than  a 
commanding  manner  ( rnaniere  impofante  5  but  I  know  no 
Englifh  word  for  it.)  But  his  manner  muff:  be  derived 
from  his  character;  The  commanding  man  is  not  inac- 
celiible,  he  is  lefs  feared  than  he  is  refpeCted,  he  has 
merit,  talents,  juffice,  and  above  all  thefe,  reafon  ;  for 
without  thefe  qualities  whom  could  he  awe  or  command  ? 
Now,  as  it  is  not  an  eafy  matter  to  have  thefe  qualities, 
fome  content  themfelves  with  being  important,  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  many  the  fame  thing.  Let  us  then  conlider  the 
character  of  the  important  man  ;  he  is  a  man  of  a  little 
mind,  in  a  little  place,  with  a  little  authority,  and  a  little 
credit,  over  a  man  a  little  greater  than  himfelf,  he.  he,  he. 
The  commanding  man  is  exact ;  the  important  man  is 
niinutious  ;  the  one  knows,  and  feels  ftill  better  than  he 
knows,  the  necefiity  of  fhewing  proper  attentions*  and 
what  ought  to  be  the  limit  of  them;  the  important  man# 
who  knows  nothing  of  this,  and  is  not  given  to  guefs 
much,  has  no  attentions,  but  he  has  management,  and 
in  that  his  politics  conliff.  The  imperious  man  wants 
only  to  be  acquainted  with  the  juflice  of  a  caufe  to  fup- 
port  it ;  with  the  important  one  you  muff:  have  folicitors 
for  the  leaf!  bufinefs,  and  muff  not  expect  he  fhould  fhew 
you  the  flighted  favour  without  them.  Indeed,  he  may  be 
told  you  have  merit,  (that  will  do  you  no  harm)  but  above 
ail,  let  him  know  that  you  are  related  to  fuch  and  inch 
perfons,  that  you  are  liffened  to  by  them,  that  it  is  not 
an  indifferent  thing  to  have  you  for  a  friend,  and  that  it 
is  much  more  dangerous  than  people  imagine  to  have  you 
for  an  enemy. 

There  is  a  long  chapter  on  education,  which,  as  ufual, 
contains  fome  ienie,  with  much  nonfenfe. 

It 
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It  is  abfurd  to  whip  a  child  for  lying ;  rods  may  make 
“him  get  his  leffon,  but  they  will  never  make  him  line- ere. 
Authority  will  make  a  child  learn,  but  conflraint  will 
never  make  him  virtuous.  We  muft  wait  for  reafon,  it 
is  her  work  to  make  virtue  amiable. 

Who  knows  if  the  man  who  has  had  no  examples  of 
virtue,  would  not  have  found  it  beautiful  if  he  had 
known  it. 

I  have  introduced  this  laft.  fentiment  for  the  purpofe  of 
preferving  fome  of  the  bell  Latin  verfes  1  know,  ■  They 
are  generally  fuppofed  to  have  been  made  by  a  high  cha*? 
racter  in  the  church"  The  fubject  was  the  eftabiifhment 
of  the  Magdalen  charity.  I  do  not  recollect  either  the 
beginning  or  the  end  of  the  verfes;  but  the  following -i$ 
the defeription  of  the  Magdalen,  and  a  better  deferiptiog 
is  not  to  be  met  with. 

Quae  rnodo  virgo  fuit  laeta  et  rubiennda  videte 
Quojacet,  en  pannis  obfita,  victa  malis 
Obruta  multiplied  luctu  ;  feevum  inde  flagellum 
Juftitia  intentat,  faevior  inde  fames 

Obruta ,  viRa  multiplied  facet.  Every  word  goes  to  the 
heart,  nor  are  there  any  where  finer  or  more  varied  num-- 
bers  ;  but  the  whole  is  crowned  by  the  reflexion,  that 
ftrikes  every  man  of  humanity  who  walks  the  Itreets* 

Indolis  at  pulchrae  fors  femina  multa  fuerunt 
(Non  tantum  femina  verum  etiam  femina  multa) 
Qux  periere* — almo  quod  caruere  iblo. 


ART.  X. 

A  Treatife  on  Time.  By  W.  Watfon ,  Junior ,  M.  D. 
F.  R.  S.  I2U10,  154  pages,  fevved.  Johnfon.  1785. 

Many  are  the  caufes  of  error  in  our  attempts  to 
penetrate  into  the  regions  of  metaphylical  know¬ 
ledge.  Bewildered  in  the  paths,  which  prejudice  and  the 
aflbciatipn  of  ideas  have  rendered  the  nioft  beaten  and 
eafy  ;  continually  feduced  by  the  activity  of  imagination, 
that  too  often  presents  delufive  fallacy  where  truth  is  re¬ 
quired  1 
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quired  ;  and  confined  in  the  enunciation  of  the  moft  fob- 
lime  of  lciences,  by  language  invented  by  the  vulgar, 
and  ill  adapted  to  the  conveyance  of  propositions  that 
demand  the  minute  ft  preeifion  ;  is  it  to  be  wondered  that 
common,  or  even  powerful  abilities,  are  often  employed  in 
yain  f 

This,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  the  cafe  with  Dr, 
Watfon.  His  language  is  clear,  elegant,  and  unaffected. 
His  reafbning  is,  for  the  moll  part,  nerfpicuous  and  fci- 
entific,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  feveral  parts  of  his 
iub]ect  is  foch  as  the  fubject  itfejf  naturally  demands. 

This  work  is  divided  into  ten  chapters  —The  firft  is 
employed  in  the  explanation  of  the  fundamental  terms, 
perception,  fenfation,  idea,  notion,  affection,  conception* 
After  which  the  author  proceeds  to  enter  into  the  imme¬ 
diate  conftcleration  of  time,  Moft  writers  have  confi- 
dered  only  die  fpecies  of  time,  which  is  neareft  to  that 
called  univerfal  time,  by  our  author.  This  is  conveniently 
reprefented,  or  meafured,  by  an  uniform  motion,  and 
among  mathematicians,  for  the  moft  part,  by  a  right 
line,  in  this  coniideration,  the  word  inftant  is  by  them 
ufed  to  denote  the  termination  *  of  exiftence,  and  is 
analogous  to  a  mathematical  point.  But  that  fpecies  of 
time,  which  is  taken  as  relative  to  tne  being  who  per¬ 
ceives  it,  and  bv  our  author  called  tirne  perceptible, 
has  been  but  flightly  noticed  ;  though  highly  neceilary  to 
be  attended  to  in  the  analyfts  of  this  fubject.  In  time 
perceptible,  an  inftant  is  not  a  mere  termination,  but  a 
minimum,  or  portion  of  time,  fo  fmall,  that  the  capacity 
of  the  perceiving  being  cannot  divide  it.  An  inftant,  there¬ 
fore,  (as  perceived)  has  a  beginning  and  end,  but  no 
middle.  Time  perceptible  is  an  aggregate  of  inftants, 
and  the  fhorteft  pofnhle  time  is  tftat  employed  in  the  ob- 
fervation  of  two  inftantaneous  perceptions.  Thele  obje£l$ 
afford  matter  for  a  confiderable  mafs  of  acute,  original  and 
interefting  reafoning,  which  is,  in  general,  fo  cloie  that  it 
cannot  be  abridged  without  mutilation. 

In  the  firft  chapter  the  author  very  properly  makes  a 
diftinedion  between  perceptible  inftantaneoufnefs,  which  in 
fact  depends  on  the  quicknefs  of  fuccdfion  of  the  train  of 
ideas,  that  pafs  through  the  mind  of  the  perceiving  being. 


*  Either  beginning  or  end. 


and 
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and  the  coalefcence  of  quick  fucceffive  imprefiions  on  the 
organs  of  fenle.  On  this  laft  fubject  he  gives  two  experi¬ 
ments  by  Mr.  Herfchel,  with  the  wheel- work  of  a  clock* 
By  turning  the  ratchet  wheel  of  forty,  teeth,, the  ftrok.es 
of  the  catch  were  found  to  be  no  longer  diftinguifhable 
when  they  were  more  frequent  than  one  hundred  and  fixty 
in  a  fecond,  Whence  it  is  deduced  that  Mr.  HerfcheFs 
ear  is  capable  of  entertaining  at  leaft  three  hundred  and 
twenty  audible  fenfations  in  a  fecond.  The  other  expe¬ 
riment  was  made  on  vifible  fenfations,  A  wheel  of 
eighty  teeth  in  the  fame  train  .was  made  to  revolve,  and 
the  teeth  and  fpaces  were  ftill  vifible  in  fucceffion  when 
the  wheel  revolved  twenty  times  in  thirteen  feeonds,  which 
anfwers  to  the  fucceffion  of  two  hundred  and  forty-fix 
teeth  in  a  fecond.  The  great  celerity  of  fucceffion  in  both, 
thefe  experiments  afford  fome  ground  to  conclude  that  the 
diftindt  fucceffion  of  moderate  founds,  or  lights,  on  an 
healthy  and  well  formed  organ  of  fenfe,  is  little  inferior  in 
rapidity  to  that  of  ideas  themfelves.  In  diftempered  or  weak 
organs,  it  is  far  otherwife,  elpecially  in  the  eye  ;  for  the 
phenomenon  of  dazling  arifes  from  the  fpecies  of  a  former 
object  blending  itfeif  with,  andconfuftng  the  impreffian  made 
by  an  object  in  view.  On  this  occafion,  the  writer  of 
the  prefent  article  can  confirm  the  Doctor’s  report  that 
there  is  now  a  perfon  living  whole  misfortune  it  was,  for 
fome  years  of  his  life,  to  have  his  vifible  fenfations  en¬ 
dure  a  confiderable  time  after  the  abfence  of  the  things 
which  caufecl  them.  And  it  is  certain,  in  many  perfons, 
that  the  fpecies,  not  only  of  bright,  but  of  very  moderately 
illuminated  objects,  continue  to  be  feen  after  [hutting  the 
eyes  for  the  fpace  of  near  a  minute  or  fixty  feeonds. 

To  return  to  our  author.  The  nature  of  perceptible 
inftantaneoufnefs  and  duration  being  explained  ;  a  very 
fhort  chapter  ferves  to  fhew  what  quantity  is  in  time  per¬ 
ceptible.  After  which  the  analylis  of  fucceffion  is  at- 
tempted ,  as  the  Doctor  modeftly  expreffes  himfelf.  Wc 
think  he  has  fucceeded  in  his  attempt  ;  the  chapter  on 
this  difficult  fubject  being  a  mafter-piece  of  fkilful  ana- 
iyfis.  We  have  heard  much  in  other  writers  concerning 
ideas  in  a  train,  and  it  has  been  taken  for  granted,  that  it  is 
from  fuch  ideas,  and  our  knowledge  of  their  being  in  a 
train,  that  we  acquire  our  notions  of  fucceffion  and  dura¬ 
tion.  But  is  not  this  a  mere  play  upon  words  ?  For  if  we 
lay  we  know  that  ideas  are  in  a  train,  is  not  this  affirming 
that  we  know  they  fucceed  each  other  ?  Or  in  other 
Fql.  VII,  -  G  words, 


It 
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words,  that  we  acquire  our  notions  of  fucceffion  from  on? 
knowledge  of  fucceffion  !  The  queftion  is,  how  or  whence 
do  we  know  that  ideas  are  antecedent  and  eonfequent  l 
Let  us  hear  our  Doctor. 

*  Where-ever  fucceffion  is  perceived  to  obtain,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  we  apprehend  more  than  one  perception  ;  and 
that  either  a  number  muft  be  conceived  one  after  another, 
or  all  at  once.  If  the  perceptions  fhould  be  apprehended 
one  after  another,  one  only  can  be  the  object  of  our  con- 
fcioufnefs  at  once  ;  for  every  perception,  which  is  pa(t, 
ceafes  to  exift,  and  the  being  confcious  of  one  only  can¬ 
not  effect  the  bufinefs*  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  an  abfo- 
lute  contradiction  to  fuppofe  that  the  very  perceptions 
tvhofe  fucceffion  is  ^comprehended,  can  be  all  prefent  at 
once ;  fince  the  very  notion  implies  the  prefence  of  one 
before  the  other.  How,  therefore,  fhall  we  avoid  failing 
into  a  dilemma  with  refpect  to  this  matter;  where  it  ap¬ 
pears  neceffary,  on  one  hand,  that  more  than  one  percep¬ 
tion  fhould  be  apprehended  at  once  ;  and  where,  on  the 
other,  the  prefence  of  the  perceptions  at  once  is  utterly 
incompatible  with  the  effect 

The  folution  of  this  difficulty  employs  no  lefs  than  two 
and  twenty  pages,  which  of  confequence  cannot  be  quot¬ 
ed*  The  knowledge  of  fucceffion  is  deduced  from  the 
fuperior  vividnefs  of  a  fenfation,  when  compared  with  the 
idea  of  a  former  fenfation,  fo  that  the  idea  of  the  ante¬ 
cedent  fenfation,  though  contemplated  at  the  fame  time 
with  that  which  exifls  fubfequent  to  it,  is  eafily  known. 
And  this  is  extended  to  ideas  themfelves,  and  illuftrated  by 
ftrorig  and  pertinent  allulion  to  facts. 

The  analyfis  of  fucceffion  neceffarily  comprehending 
the  prefent  and  pad:  time,  the  future  is  deduced  without 
difficulty.  Our  author  then  proceeds  to  univerfal  time, 
or  time  which  is  fuppofed  to  flow  without  ceafmg,  uni¬ 
formly,  and  independant  of  the  celerity  or  flownefs  of 
the  flux  of  ideas  in  any  being  whatever.  A  time  which 
may  be  conceived  as  reducible  to  a  llandard,  and  whole 
parts  would  be  meafured  by,  or  proportional  to  the  parts 
of  fpace  defcribed  by  a  cotemporary  uniform  motion, 
if  fuch  could  be  adigned.  In  this  enquiry  our  author 
difcudes  the  fubject  of  time-meafurers,  with  his  ulual  fu-» 
periority. 

Thus  far  the  writer  has  fpoken  of  time,  as  compofed 
of  perceptible  inflants.  He  proceeds  to  enquire  into  im¬ 
perceptible 
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perceptible  time,  or  fuch  ideal  minute  portions,  as  cannot 
be  fubjedt  to  our  perception,  though  by  analogy  they  are 
prefumed  to  exift.  On  this  head  he  concludes,  that 

4  time  imperceptible,  is  endued  with  the  fame  properties 

*  as  perceptible  time,  except  with  refpeCf  to  the  circutn- 
i  fiance  of  its  being  reprelented  by  afuppofed  quicker  flux 

5  of  perceptions,  than  we  ever  experience;  and  except 

*  that,  as  no  limits  are  fixed  to  its  divifibility,  the  inflant 
4  mufl  remain  undetermined  likewife.5 

The  confutation  of  Zeno’s  argument  againfl  motion  is 
ingenious  and  conclufive,  though  the  expreffion,  that  a 
body  in  motion  occupies  more  fpace  than  when  at  reft ,  appears 
lingular  and  aukward.  For  the  underftanding  being  in 
the  habit  of  referring  from  perceptions  to  things,  is  ready 
to  revolt  againft  it,  becaufe  it  is  true  only  of  the  per¬ 
ceptions. 

The  concluding  chapter  treats  on  the  kind  of  exigence 
belonging  to  time.  From  a  review  of  the  properties  of 
the  feveral  kinds  of  time  enumerated,  treated  of  in  the 
former  part  of  the  work,  the  author  infers,  that  time  be¬ 
ing  nothing  more  than  a  notion,  and  the  creation  of  our 
own  brain,  cannot  be  faid  to  have  any  exigence,  when  not 
conceived.  The  remaining  pages  of  the  work  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  obviating  lome  objections  to  this  affertion :  in 
which,  if  the  author  has  not  completely  fucceeded,  it  is 
becaule  they  lead  to  a  held  for  metaphyfical  difquihtion, 
too  ample  and  extended,  to  be  properly  treated  within  the 
limits  he  has  prdcribed  himielf. 


" ■ 1  —  ~  . . —  . . . . ■— ■  ■"  im"  

A  R  T.  XI. 

Philofophical  'Tran factions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
Vol.  LXX1V.  For  the  Tear  1784.  Part  II,  Fpuarto, 
7 s.  6 d.  jwed.e  P,  Elmjly .  1784. 

Article  XIX.  On  the  remarkable  Appearances  at  the  Polar 
Regions  of  the  Planet  Mars ,  the  Inclination  of  its  Axisy 
the  Pofition  of  its  Poles ,  and  its  Spheroidical  Figure ;  with 
a  few  Hints ,  relating  to  its  real  Dia?neter  and  Atmo- 
fphere .  By  William  Her f eh  el ,  Qfq-,  F  R.  S. 

*7TdIS  val  uable  communication  contains  a  great  numher 

A  of  obfervations,  made  with  the  author’s  refleCling 

G  2  telefcopes 


1 
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telefcopes  of  7,  io,  and  20  feet  focal  lengths.  The  cal¬ 
culations  made  from  them  are  tabulated,  and  the  bufinefs 
is  illuflrated  by  five  plates,  the  firfl  of  which  contains 
twenty-four  delineations  of  the  difc  of  Mars.  The  re  felt 
of  the  contents  of  the  paper  are  as  follow  : 

c  The  axis  of  Mars  is  inclined  to  the  ecliptic  590.  4 T, 
c  The  node  of  the  axis  is  in  170.  47'  of  Pifces. 

*  The  obliquity  of  the  eliptic  on  the  globe  of  Mars3  is 
28°.  42'. 

6  The  point  Aries,  on  the  martial  elcliptic,  anfwers  to 
6  our  1 90.  28'.  of  Sagittarius. 

*  The  figure  of  Mars  is  that  of  an  oblate  fpheroid, 
c  whofe  equatorial  diameter  is  to  the  polar  one,  as 
€  1 355  to  1272,  or  as  16  to  15  nearly. 

*  The  equatorial  diameter  of  Mars,  reduced  to  the  mean 
e  diflance  of  the  earth  from  the  fun,  is  off  8;//. 

*  And  that  planet  has  a  confides  able,  but  moderate  at- 
c  mofphere,  fo  that  its  inhabitants  probably  enjoy  a 
4  fituation  in  many  refpe&s  iimilarto  ours,5 

To  this  we  may  add,  for  the  gratification  of  the  reader, 
that  Mr.  Herfchel,  in  a  former  paper,  (Phil,  Tranf.  vol. 
Ixxi.  p.  134,)  determined  the  fidereal  period  of  the  rota¬ 
tion  of  Mars  on  its  axis,  to  be  24  b.  39. 2i//.  67. 

Article  XX.  A  Defcriptlon  of  the  "Teeth  of  the  Anarrhhas , 
Lupus  Linnaf  and  thofe  of  the  Chestodon  Nigricans  of 
the  fa?ne  Author ;  to  which  is  added ,  an  Attempt  to  prove 
that  the  Teeth  of  Cartilaginous  fifes  are  perpetually  renewed. 
By  Mr.  IV.  Andre ,  Surgeon. 

The  defcriptive,  or  greater  part  of  this  paper3  does  not 
^dmit  of  abridgment  or  extraction.  It  is  illuflrated  with 
three  plates.  Prom  a  curious  fa£l  oblerved  by  the  author, 
in  the  diffection  of  a  lafge  Shark's  jaws ;  namely  the 
bearded  bone  in  the  tail  of  the  fling-ray,  (raia  paffcinaca 
Linnafi)  being  found  flicking  in  the  jaw,  almofl  immove- 
ably,  among  the  lower  teeth ;  and  from  the  confequent  al¬ 
teration  of  figure  it  produced  in  that  whole  row  of  teeth, 
be  infers  that  their  renovation  is  perpetual  ;  and  that,  in 
addition  to  the  known  longevity  of  fiflies,  4  a  part  of  the 

*  inhabitants  of  the  great  deep  retain,  in  the  article  of 
c  teeth,  a  perpetual  juvenility,  being  apparently  utter 

*  Grangers  to  edentulous  old  age.’ 

Article  XXL  Ahjlrctdl  of  q  Re  gift eT  of  the  Barometer , 

!  .  .  ..  Tberutwictezj> 
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* Thermometer ,  and  Rain ,  Lyndon  in  Rutland ,  1783.  Z?y 

1 Thomas  Barker ,  Efq . 

This  abftract  contains  the  highefl,  loweft,  and  mean 
Rations  of  the  barometer,  and  of  two  thermometers,  one 
in  the  houfe,  and  another  abroad,  with  the  quantities  of 
rain  at  three  placess  namely  Lyndon,  Selbourn  Hamp¬ 
shire,  and  South  Lambeth  Surry.  Thefe  are  given  for 
months.  Neither  the„  infcruments  made  ufe  of,  nor  the 
peculiarities  of  their  lituation,  or  expofure,  are  defcribed. 
The  abftract  is  followed  by  a  few  general  obiervations  or  re¬ 
marks,  on  the  meteorology  of  the  year  1783;  which  do 
credit  to  the  writer’s  character,  as  a  rational  and  enlightened 
obferver. 

Article  XXII.  On  the  Periods  of  the  Changes  of  Lights 
in  the  Star  Algol .  In  a  Letter  from  "John  Goodrtcke ,  Efq\ 
to  the  Reverend  Anthony  Shepherd ,  D,D.  F.R.S.  Pro - 
fejfor  of  Aftronomy  at  Cambridge- . 

f  rom  the  obfervations  in  this  paper,  it  is  'eftablifhed, 
that  during  the  interval  between  the  14th  of  January* 
and  the  17th  November,  in  the  year  1783  5  the  mean  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  variation  of  light  in  Algol,  was  2  days,  20I1. 
49m.  3!',  Mr,  Goodricke  likewife  oblerves,  that  the 
duration  of  the  variation,  now  (Dec.  8,  1783,)  ap¬ 
pears  to  him  to  be  eight  hours.  He  alfo  has  attempted  to 
afcertain  the  period,  by  companion  of  forne  obfervations 
on  the  magnitude  of  Algol,  made  by  Flamitcad,  about  the 
begining  of  the  prelent  century. 

Article  XXII L  Experiments  and  Obfervations  on  the  Terra 
Ponderofa ,  (Ac.  By  William  l 'Withering ,  M.D, 

Dr.  Withering’s  reputation  as  a  chemical  philofopher,  is 
defervedly  of  the  firft  rate.  The  valuable  treatife  on  the 
ponderous  earth,  here  prefented  to  the  world,  by  the  me¬ 
dium  of  the  Royal  Society,  will  douhtlefs  be  perufed  witb 
avidity,  by  thole  who  find  themfeives  interefted  in  pur- 
fuits  of  this  nature  ;  and  the  importance  of  its  contents, 
w ill  require  no  apology  for  an  attempt  to  communi  ate 
fome  of  the  refults  in  this  place. 

This  work  is  comprifed  in  four  fe&ions,  the  firlh  on 
the  terra  ponderofa  aerata ,  and  the  other  three  on  the  terra 
ponderofa  vitriolata.  The  terra  ponderofa  aerata  was 
iirft  difeovered  by  Dr.  Withering,  in  the  colle&ion  of  the 
well  known  and  ingenious  Mr  Bolton  of  Birmingham, 
who  picked  it  up  in  a  lead  mine,  at  Alilon  Moor,  in  Cum¬ 
berland,  A  part  of  this  was  prelented  by  Mr.  B.  to  the 
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Do£lor,  who,  together  with  his  treatife,  fent  a  fpecimejs 
to  the  Royal  Society. 

6  Its  general  appearance  is  not  much  unlike  that  of  a 
lump  or  allum  ;  but  upon  clofer  infpedtion  it  feems  to  be 
compofed  of  llender  fpiculte,  in  clofe  cental,  but  more  or 
lefs  diverging.  It  may  be  cut  with  a  knife.  Its  fpecific 
gravity  is  from  4,300  to  4,338/ 

From  a  feries  of  experiments  related,  it  is  found  that 
1 00  parts  of  this  fpar  contain  78,6  parts  of  pure  pon¬ 
derous  earth  ;  ,6  marmor  metallicum,  and  20,8  fixed  air. 
Like  wife,  firft,  The  quantity  of  mild  fixed  alkali  necef- 
fary  to  faturate  an  acid,  previouily  united  to  the  terra 
ponderofa,  contains  more  fixed  air  than  is  neceffary  to 
faturate  that  quantity  of  terra  ponderofa  ;  becaufe  an  ef- 
fervefcence  is  produced  during  the  addition  of  the  alkali. 
Secondly,  The  terra  ponderofa,  when  precipitated  from 
an  acid,  by  means  of  a  mild  fixed  alkali,  readily  burns  to 
lime  ;  and  this  lime-water  proves  a  very  nice  tell  of  the 
prefence  of  vitriolic  acid  ;  becaufe  the  lime,  uniting  with 
the  vitriolic  acid,  forms  the  marmor  metallicum,  a  com¬ 
pound,  which  being  infolublc  in  water,  immediately 
precipitates.  Thirdly,  It  isremarkable  that  the  terra  pon¬ 
derofa  fpar,  in  its  native  ftate,  will  not  burn  to  lime.  In 
the  lower  degrees  of  heat  it  buffers  no  change,  exceDt  the 
lofs  of  tranfparency,  probably,  from  final!  cracks  or  fil- 
fiures;  and  when  urged  by  a  ftronger  fire  it  melts,  and 
unites  to  the  crucible  without  becoming  cauftic.  Neither 
does  it  part  with  its  fixed  air,  when  buried  with  charcoal 
duff  in  a  round  crucible,  and  expofed  to  a  pretty  ftrong  heat. 
On  this  Qccafion,  ‘may  we  not  conjedfure, 9  fays  the  Doc¬ 
tor,  6  as  cauftic  lime  cannot  unite  to  fixed  air,  without  the 
intervention  of  moifture,  and  as  this  fpar  feems  to  contain 
no  water  in  its  compofition,  that  it  is  the  want  of  water 
which  prevents  the  fixed  air  affuming  its  elaftic  aerial  ftate  ? 
This  fuppofition  becomes:  ftill  more  probable,  if  we  ob~ 
ferve,  that  when  the  folution  of  the  fpar  in  an  acid  is  pre¬ 
cipitated  by  a  mild  alkali,  feme  water  enters  into  the  com¬ 
pofition  of  the  precipitate,  for  it  weighs  the  fame  as  be¬ 
fore  it  was  diffolved,  and  yet  contains  only  20  ounce 
meafures  of  fixed  air,  whilft  the  native  fpar  contained  25 
ounce  meafures ;  fo  that  there  is  an  addition  of  weight 
equal  to  that  of  5  ounce  meafures  of  fixable  air,  or  3J 
grains  to  be  accounted  for,  which  can  only  arife  from  the 
water.  And  this  precipitate,  thus  united  to  water,  readily 
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lofes  its  aerial  acid  in  the  fire. 9  Fourthly,  Though  pro- 
feffor  Bergman  fuppofes  the  terra  ponderofa  to  be  a  me¬ 
tallic  earth,  and  this  fuppofition  is  certainly  favoured  by 
the  fa&,  that  it  is  feparated  from  an  acid  entirely  by  the 
phogifticated  alkali  ,  yet  the  Do&or’s  attempts  to  reduce 
this  precipitate,  by  fufing  it  with  nitre  and  borax,  and  in 
another  experiment  with  foap  and  borax,  without  obtain¬ 
ing  any  metallic  fubftance,  evince  that  other  means  than 
thofe  commonly  employed,  muft  be  ufed  to  effedt  its  re- 
du&ion.  Fifthly,  The  whole  of  the  terra  ponderofa  is 
precipitated  from  its  acid  folvent  by  the  cauftic  vegetable 
alkali,  and  the  weight  of  the  precipitate  is  augmented  by 
a  portion  of  the  alkali,  which  forms  a  fubflance  neither 
foluble  in  water,  nor  in  acids.  This  very  curious  refult 
was  obtained  alfo  by  varying  the  experiment.  Terra 
ponderofa  lime-water  was  added  to  cauftic  vegetable,  and 
cauftic.  fofiil  alkali,  in  both  cafes  the  infoluble  compound 
was  immediately  formed  ;  but  not  fo  when  cauftic  volatile 
alkali  was  ufed.  6  This  compofition  of  an  alkali,  and  an 
earth,  certainly  deferves,’  fays  the  Doctor,  c  more  atten¬ 
tion  than  i  am  at  prefent  able  to  bellow  upon  it.*  Sixthly, 
The  Doctor’s  experiments  often  repeated,  to  fatisfy  him- 
felf  and  others,  evince  that  Bergman,  in  his  admirable 
table  of  fimpie  elective  attraction,  is  in  an  error,  where 
he  places  the  terra  ponderofa  cauftica  at  the  head  of  the 
columns  of  the  vitriolic,  nitrous  and  marine  acids,  and, 
confequently,  above  the  cauftic  alkali.  For  it  ought  to 
be  placed  below  the  alkali,  except  in  the  column  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  vitriolic  acid  ;  and  it  may  be  feparated  even 
from  that,  if  the  alkali  be  applied  via  ficcd.  Seventh¬ 
ly,  6  The  neceffity  for  ufing  pure  acids  upon  many  occa- 
lions,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  them  pure,  are  fuffi- 
ciently  obvious.  The  vitriolic  acid,  as  made  in  the  large 
way,  is  generally  fufficiently  pure  for  moft  purpofes.  It 
is  apt  to  get  coloured  by  inflammable  matter  ;  but  this 
is  feldom  an  inconvenience,  and  when  it  would  be  fo,  it 
is  eafy  to  drive  it  off  by  boiling  the  acid  in  a  Florence 
flafk  over  a  common  fire.  But  there  is  another  caufe  of 
impurity  in  this  acid,  which  appears  upon  diluting  it 
with  water  ;  for  then  it  becomes  milky,  and  in  a  fhort 
time,  a  powder  fubfides.  ** 


*  Which  Dr.  W.  found  on  examination  to  be  calx  yi- 

triolaia,  with  a  lefs  pot  tion  of  -ritrifiabk  earth. 
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c  The  acid  may  be  freed  from  this  powder,  either  by 
diftiliation  in  glais  velfels,  which  is  a  tedious  and  danger¬ 
ous  procefs,  or  by  the  affufion  of  water  ;  and  after  the 
powder  has  fubfided,  a  gentle  evaporation  will  drive 
off  moll  of  the  fuperfluous  water. 

c  Nitrous  acid  may  be  freed  from  vitriolic  and  marine 
acids,  by  folutions  of  filver  in  the  acid  of  nitre,  as  is  daily 
practifed  ;  but  the  marine  acid  has  not,  to  my  knowledge, 
been  purified  by  any  other  method  than  the  laborious  one 
of  re-diftiiling  it  from  common  fait.  It  is  generally 
mixed  with  vitriolic  acid,  and  often  in  large  proportions. 
There  is  no  temptation,  and  fcarcely  an  opportunity  for 
it  to  be  contaminated  by  nitrous  acid.  From  the  vitriolic 
acid  then  it  may  be  readily  purified,  by  the  addition  of 
terra  ponderofa  cauftica  diflblved  in  water,  or  by  the  terra 
ponderofa  falita.  If  the  latter  be  ufed,  a  filial  1  portion  of 
the  acid  muft  firft  be  tried  in  a  diluted  flate  5  from  whence 
ive  muft  judge  how  much  of  the  terra  ponderofa  falita  the 
whole  will  require  ;  and  alfo  the  whole  of  the  acid  muft 
be  diluted  with  water.  Whether  we  ufe  the  terra  ponde-* 
rofa  difiblved  in  water,  or  in  marine  acid  ;  in  either  cafe, 
the  acid  of  vitriol  immediately  feizes  upon  it,  and  fub- 
fides  with  it,  in  form  of  an  infcluble  powder. 9 

The  terra  ponderofa  vitriolata,  treated  of  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  fections,  has  feveral  varieties,  namely,  the  ponderofa 
fpar,  or  manner  metallicum,  and  cauk  cryftallized,  either 
in  confufed  rhomboids  or  radiated.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  ponderous  fpar,  and  cauk,  appears  to  confift  in 
the  contamination  of  the  latter,  by  a  fmall  portion  of 
iron.  The  principal  deductions  refpecting  the  marmor 
metallicum,  or  pure  ponderous  earth  faturated  with  the 
vitriolic  acid,  are,  Firft,  it  is  compofed  of  67,2  parts  of 
ponderous  earth,  with  32,8  of  vitriolic  acid.  Secondly, 
Though,  probably,  foluble  in  water,  it  is  fo  little  fo,  as 
almoft  to  efcape  detection  by  the  niceft  chemical  tefts. 
Thirdly,  It  is  not  foluble  in  acids  of  the  ufual  ftrength,  but 
it  perfectly  and  entirely  diffolves  in  highly  concentrated 
vitriolic  acid,  from  which  it  again  feparates  entire  and  un¬ 
changed  upon  the  affufion  of  water.  If  the  folution  in 
the  concentrated  vitriolic  acid  be  expofed  to  the  atmol- 
phere,  that  the  acid  may  flowly  atraft  water  ;  beautiful 
cryftals  appear,  after  fome  days,  in  the  fnapes  of  ftars, 
fafeise,  and  other  radiated  forms.  Fourthly,  It  cannot  be 
decompofed  (via  humida)  by  mild  fixed  alkali.  Fifthly, 
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'It  may  be  decompofed  (via  fic:a)  by  the  vegetable 
fixed  alkali.  Sixthly,  It  may  be  decompofed  by  in¬ 
flammable  matter  uniting  to  its  acid,  and  forming  fulphuij 
but  it  cannot  be  decompofed  by  heat  alone. 

.  Jn  the  co nr fe  of  the  experiments,  made  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  developing  the  component  parts  of  the  mar-mor 
nietallicum,  the  Doctor  obferved,  that  terra  ponderofa 
aerata  is  apparently  infoluble  in  diluted  vitriolic  acid.  A 
phenomenon,  which,  as  he  remarks,  may  be  accounted 
for  by  refiecling,  that  the  moment  the  fur  face  of  the  lump 
is  adfed  on  by  the  acid,  an  infoluble  coat  of  marmor  me- 
tallicum  is  formed  upon  it,  which  effedlually  precludes 
any  father  operation  of  the  acid. 

The  following  general  obfervations  conclude  the  trea- 
tife. 

6  The  terra  ponderofa  feems  to  claim  a  place  betwixt 
the  earths  and  the  metallic  calces.  Like  the  former,  it  can¬ 
not  be  made  to  affume  a  metallic  form  ;  but  like  the  lat¬ 
ter,  it  may  be  precipitated  from  an  acid  by  means  of 
phlogiflicated  alkali.  In  many  of  its  properties  it  much 
refembles  the  calx  of  lead  ;  and  in  others,  the  common 
calcareous  earth,  but  Hill  feems  fufficiently  different  from 
that  to  conffitute  a  new  genus,  as  will  appear  from  a 
little  attention  to  the  following  circumftances.  Firff, 
When  diffolved  in  water,  it  precipitates  upon  the  addition 
of  the  fmaileft  portion  of  vitriolic  acid.  Secondly,  Its 
gypfum,  therefore,  is  infoluble.  Thirdly,  With  the 
nitrous  and  marine  acids  it  forms  cryffals,  which  do  not 
deliquefce.  And  Fourthly,  it  decompofes  vitriolic  falls 
via  humida.} 

s  It  has  been  called  terra  ponderofa,  or  heavy  earth, 
upon  account  of  the  great  fpecific  gravity  of  its  gypfum  $ 
its  fpar  is  likewife  heavy  enough  to  countenance  fuch  an 
appellation  ;  but  the  earth  itfelf  does  not  appear  to  be  an 
heavy  fubftance,  and  I  imagine  the  great  weight  of  its 
compounds  with  the  vitriolic  and  aerial  acids  is  owing  U> 
the  abfence  of  water.* 

Article  XXIV.  Obfervations  du  Paffage  de  Mercure  fur  U 
Difque  du  Soleil ,  idc.  In  Englifh,  Obfervations  on  the 
Pranfit  of  Mercury  over  the  Suns  Difc ,  the  1 2th  of  No¬ 
vember  1782,  made  at  the  Royal  Obfervatory  at  Pai  is$ 
with  Refections  on  an  Effect,  which  is  fenfble  in  theje 
Obfervations ,  and  is  fnuilar  to  that  of  a  Refraction  of 
Light  by  the  Jtmofpkere  of  Mercury*  By  Johann . 

Vol.VIL  H  '  J Vilhelm* 
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Wilhelm .  Walloty  Member  of  the  Electoral  Academy  of 

Sciences  and  Belles  Lettres  of  Manheim ,  & c. 

The  tranlits  of  Mercury  over  the  fun  are,  as  M. 
Wallet  obferves,  of  fo  much  the  more  confequence  to 
astronomers,  as  they  not  only  afford  data  for  fettling  the 
place  of  the  nodes  of  that  planet  s  orbit,  but  are  likewife 
rendered  more  valuable  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
ferving  this  planet  in  its  other  afpe&s  with  regard  to  the 
fun. 

Notwithstanding  the  difadvantageous  circum fiances  at¬ 
tending  this  traniit,  namely,  the  fmall  altitude  of  the  fun . 
and  the  proximity  of  the  line  of  palfage  to  the  fun’s  limb  t 
the  author  allures  us,  that  he  has  reafon  to  be  fatisfied  with 
the  accuracy  of  his  obfervations,  and  in  fa£t,  their  agree¬ 
ment  with  each  other  tends  greatly  to  eflablifh  their  good- 
nefs.  Theyconfiftof  obfervations  of  the  four  conta&s, 
and  the  ingrefs  and  egrefs  of  the  planet’s  center.  His 
telefcope,  an  excellent  three  foot  achromatic  of  Dollond’s, 
though  it  reprefented  every  object  with  great  diftin£lnefs, 
did  not  exhibit  the  leaf!  nebulolity,  or  appearance  of  an 
atmofphere  about  Mercury.  But  this  fact  is  not,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  fufficient  to  prevent  his  being 
flrongly  perfuaded  that  Mercury  has  an  atmofphere,  which 
might  be  feen  without  difficulty  under  a  more  ferene  Iky 
than  that  of  Paris. 

M.  Wailot  begins  his  confederations,  and  deductions 
from  the  facts,  by  obferving  that  his  method  of  com¬ 
puting,  is  in  fbme  fort  peculiar  to  himfelf.  This  pecu¬ 
liarity  confifts  in  his  adhering  to  the  rational  maxim  of 
bringing  no  elements  into  his  calculations,  either  hypo¬ 
thetically,  or  from  tables,  which  can,  with  equal  exact- 
nefs,  be  deduced  from  the  actual  obfervations.  With 
this  intention  he  combines  the  obfervations  by  pairs,  and 
thence  obtains  the  time  elapfed  between  them,  which  h 
one  of  the  principal  data  of  the  problem,  and  the  moft 
exact  that  can  be  had  from  obfervation.  He  employs 
fome  argumentation  to  exhibit  the  fuperior  advantages  of 
this  method,  beyond  the  common  one  of  computing  each 
lingly,  and  taking  the  mean  for  the  truth;  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  the  bufinefs  in  hand. 

His  remarks  on  the  tabulated  refultsof  his  computations 
tend  to  fhew  the  quantity  of  error,  that  can,  with  proba¬ 
bility,  be  imputed  to  the  defects  of  obfervation.  The 
contacts  appear  to  deferve  the  highelt  confidence;  and  the 
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jniddle  of  the  paffage,  deduced  from  the  two  exterior  con¬ 
tacts,  differs  only  three-tenths  of  a  fecond  from  that 
found  from  the  interior  contacts.  But  the  fhortefi:  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  centers  comes  out  i",  3  greater  from  the 
exterior  than  from  the  interior  contacts,  and  this  cannot  be 
conciliated,  but  byfuppofing  the  inadmiffible  error  of  io6# 
in  the  obfervations.  But  it  may  be  eafily  accounted  for 
on  the  fuppofition  of  the  rays  of  light  being  bent  inwards 
By  the  planet’s  atmofphere.  For  in  that  cafe,  the  firfl  ex¬ 
terior  contact  being  retarded,  and  the  lafl  accelerated,  the 
interval  of  time,  and  the  chord  of  the  fun’s  difc  thence  de¬ 
duced,  will  be  fhorter  than  it  would  have  been  5  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  firfl  interior  contact  being  accele¬ 
rated,  and  the  latter  retarded,  their  interval  will  give  a 
longer  chord.  The  fhorteft  difiance  of  the  centers  mull 
evidently  be  lefs  where  the  chord  is  greater,  as  is  the  fact 
in  this  cafe.  It  is  true,  however,  that  this  error  may 
arife  from  inaccuracies  refpecting  the  diameters  of  the 
fun  and  planet,  or  may  be  in  part  occafioned  by  them. 
But  M.  Wallot  thinks  the  choice  of  attribution  ought 
to  fail  preferably  on  the  caufe  which  is  leaft  exactly 
known,  namely,  the  atmofphere  of  the  planet ;  and  at  all 
events  this  effect  may  ferve  to  evince  the  reafonablenefs 
of  combining  the  obfervations  properly  in  pairs,  becaufe  by 
that  means  the  atmofphere  of  the  planer,  if  it  has  one, 
will  not  affect  the  middle  time  of  the  tranfk. 

W. 

The  great  number  and  the  copioufnefs  of  the 
communications  publifhed  in  this  fecond  part  of  volume 
LXXIV.  of  the  Philofophical  Tran  factions,  have  made 
it  neceffary  to  poffpone  the  remainder  to  the  next  num¬ 
ber. 


ART.  XII. 

Sympofa  ;  or  Table  Talk  in  the  Month  of  September ,  1784. 
Being  a  rhapfodical  Idodge- podge ,  containing ,  among  other 
Things^  Balloon  Intelligence  for  the  Tears  1785,  1786, 
and  1787.  8 vo.  95  p.  JVlolini  and  Bcw. 

nr  his  is  a  view  of  the  poflible  confequenees  of  the 
-**  invention  of  Balloons.  The  only  objedion  that  can 

H  2  be 
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be  made  to  it  is,  that  it  is  literally  table  talk,  talk  that 
has  been  talked  over  at  upwards  of  five  hundred  tables  of 
this  metropolis.  As  the  author,  however,  feems  to  think 
it  has  greater  merit,  than  upon  a  ha  fly  reading  I  was 
willing  to  allow  it ;  and  as  it  is  very  poffible,  that  his  con¬ 
fidence  in  himfelf  may  he  better  grounded,  than  my  fears 
of  introducing  trite  and  trifling  matter,  I  fhall  infert  a 
few  paragraphs. 

6  We  are  happy  to  allure  our  readers,  that  the  Air- 
Carriages  are  found  to  be  of  fuch  utility,  that  they  are 
daily  increafing  in  number  throughout  the  kingdom  :  no 
lefs  than  fifty  Balloons  were  at  their  moorings  in  the  va¬ 
rious  inns  in  Reading,  in  their  way  from  Bath  to  London. 
—It  is  computed,  that  not  lefs  than  100,000  horfes  were 
formerly  employed  in  conveying  people  from  place  to 
place  on  account  of  bufmefs,  exclusive  of  thole  employed 
in  the  tranfportation  of  goods,  and  this  number  will  ap¬ 
pear  exaggerated  only  to  thofe  who  are  unfkilled  in  poli¬ 
tical  arithmetic  ;  the  redudlion  of  horfes  for  this  purpofe, 
cannot  but  produce  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  grain.— 
A  confummation  devoutly  to  be  wifhed.’ 

c  A  few  days  ago,  the  officers  belonging  to  the  packets, 
formerly  Rationed  at  Dover  and  Holyhead ,  for  the  purpofe 
of  conveying  the  foreign  and  Irifo  mails,  petitioned  the 
treafury  for  penlions  till  they  fhall  be  other-wife  provided 
for,  they  having  been  difcharged  his  Majefty’s  ft' r vice, 
fmce  thofe  mails  have  been  conveyed  by  Balloons.5 

6  A  correfpondent  informs  us,  that  he  came  from  India 
with  the  lafl  mail,  and  that  he  found  himfelf  entirely 
free  from  any  incommodation  from  heat,  even  while  he 
was  travelling  oyer  the  burning  lands  of  Arabia ,  as  he 
could  always  chufe  an  atmofphere  agreeable  to  the  heat  pf 
the  climate.— — He  imagines,  that  this  inode  of  travelling 
Will  be  uni.verfally  adopted  in  the  Eaji :  and  that  the  ca¬ 
mels  will  only  be  made  ule  of  in  future  for  the  conveying 
of  goods.  And,  till  the  wild  Arabs  have  adopted  Balloons, 
this  mode  of  travelling  renders  people  fecure  from  the 
plunder  of  thole  lawlefs  marauders.’ 

*  On  Tuelday  next  there  will  be  a  grand  Balloon  race, 
to  be  failed  over  Salisbury  Plain  for  10,000  guineas,  the 
Due  de  Chartres  having  brought  over  a  Balloon  from  France , 
to  be  managed  by  the  moil  expert  navigator  in  that  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  old  D.  of  has  matched  againfl  it  a 

ytife}  built  by  one  of  Lunar  did  difciples-. —  Great  betts  are 
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depending  thereon,  and  it  is  expected  there  will  be  a  great 
Ihow  of  company.’ 

6  We  hear  there  is  to  be  a  grand  fweep-ftake  match  to 

be  failed  for,  between  Lady  — - - Lady  — — — - 

Mrs.  - — - — — ,  Mrs. - — — — -  — ,  and  — - , 

in  their  refpective  Balloons,  but  the  odds  are  greatly 


in  favour  of  Lady  — — file  having  been  ac- 
.Cufiomed  to  foar  above  the  clouds  long  before  the  invention 

of  Balloons. - The  gallery  of  her  Balloon  is  elegantly 

imagined  and  highly  executed;  ’tis  in  the  fhape  of  Ve- 
nusrs  car,  drawn  by  doves,  after  a  delign  from  Cipriani/ 

c  Price  of  corn  at  Bear-Key  laft  Friday,  as  follows  : 

Wheat  24s.  a  quarter,  or  3s.  a  bufhel. 

Barley  16s,  ditto  —  2s.  ditto. 

Oats  -  1  2s,  ditto  —  is.  6d.  ditto. 

And  other  grain  in  proportion  ;  which  is  cheaper  than  has 
been  known  in  this  country  for  thefe  thirty  years  pad:. — 
As  the  laft  years  crop  was  not  an  uncommonly  large  one, 
this  prefent  decreafe  of  price  is  a  convincing  proof  of  the 
happy  confequences  of  making  ufe  of  Balloons  inftead  of 
hordes.’ 

INTELLIGENCE  for  the  Tear  1786. 
ADVERTI  SEMEN  T. 

c  This  day  is  publifhed  a  new  trcatife  on  the  upper  re¬ 
gions  of  the  air,  being  the  refult  of  many  obfervations 
thereon,  during  a  considerable  time  of  refidence  in  the 
upper  regions  of  the  atmofphere,  upwards  of  ten  miles 
diftant  from  the  earth. — Together  with  fome  few  remarks 
on  the  means  of  preferving  a  due  refpiration  in  a  pure 
aether  :  calculated  principally  for  the  ufe  of  the  gentlemen 
now  engaged  to  make  a  journey  to  the  moon  ; 

By  T.  B.  Member  of  the  Lunatic  Society  in  Moorfields.’ 

1  It  appears  by  the  Cuftom-Houfe  books,  that  no  lefs 
a  quantity  of  grain  has  been  exported  to  France ,  Portugal , 
he.  during  the  courfe  of  the  laft  year,  than  1,500,000 
quarters,  which  muft  produce  a  great  balance  of  trade  in 
favour  of  this  country  r^Tome  years  ago  no  one  could  have 
imagined  the  confumption  of  horfes  was  fo  great  as  it  now 
appears  to  have  been  ;  for  we  then  ufed  to  import  many 
thoufand  quarters  of  oats  from  the  Baltic  annually. 

£  And  we  are  happy  to  congratulate  our  readers  that 
yefterday  Ox  Beef  fold  in  Smithfieid  market,  in  the  car- 
£afs;  at  two  pence  half- penny  per  pound,  and  mutton  in 

2,  proportion. 
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jHFcporti1o»a  ©wing  to  the  diminution  of  hcrfes  in  this 
country.5 

<  "ADVERTISEMENT. 

This  day  is  pnblifhed  in  fix  volumes  12 mo. 

BALLOON  TALES. 

Being:  an  account  of  a  variety  of  intrigues  carried  on 
In  the  sir  ;  together  with  many  other  interefting  adven¬ 
tures  which  have  happened  of  late  in  that  element; 

By  a  Man  of  fafhionF 

6  We  hear  that  leather  is  eoniiderably  fallen  in  price3  on 
account  of  the  fmalL demand  for  fa  chiles,  bridles,  harnefs 
for  coach  bodes,  &c.  compared  with  former  times— 
Another  good  effeft  ariftng  from  Balloons— and  it  is  hoped 
we  fhall  loon  be  able  to  export  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
leather  to;  foreign  markets. — It  is  greatly  wifhed  that 
Government  would  take  off  the  tax.  on  that  valuable  com- 
modify,  io  necefiary  in  the  formation  of  the  implements 
©f  bulbandry  F 

Political  intelligence  from  Paris  refpe&ing  Balloons. 

Though  the  people  in  France  in  general  are  highly  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  great  pleafure  and  convenience  they  re¬ 
ceive  from  the  invention  of  Balloons,  and  the  more  fo, 
as  the  invention  originated  with  them  ;  yet  it  is  faid,  that 
the  Court  of  Verfailles  looks  w  ith  a  jealous  eye  on  the 
general  ufe  made  of  them  It  Teems  that  the  Doctors  of 
the  Sorbonne,  and  the  dignified  Clergy  of  the  firft  rank* 
as  well  as  thole  of  the  inferior  degrees,  have  fet  their  faces 
againft  Balloons  in  general:  they  urge,  that  it  will  be 
a  1  moil:  hnpoffibk  to  keep  a  pretty  girl  in  a  Convent,  if  Bal¬ 
loons  are  fuffe red  to  be  in  ufe,  as  Convent  Walls  are  no 
barriers  againft  the  libidinous  attacks  of  a  Balloon  Lover, 
and,  of  courfe,  the  Cioifler  Beauties  will  be  no  longer 
monopolized  by  the  Monks  and  Friars. — The  Farmers 
General  have  alfo  made  Tome  ftrong  remonftrances  againft 
the  ufe  of  Balloons  ;  they  fay  that  many  taxes  have  confi- 
d'erably  diminiihed  fince  they  have  been  in  ufe;  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  tax  on  provifions  brought  into  Paris :  It  feems  the 
Bourgeois  of  that  city,  inftead  of  amuiing  themielves  on 
Sundays  and  holidays  as  formerly,  ftrutting  about  the 
Boulevards,  Tuilleries,  &c„  to  fliew  themfelves,  with 
powdered  hair,  ragged  fliirts,  and  darned  whity-brown 
|ilk  ftoekings,  go3  on  thole  days3  in  their  Balloons  to  St. 

Dennis* 
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Dermis,  and  other  places  in  the  environs  of  the  metro¬ 
polis,  and  load  themfeives  home  like  bees,  with  country 
provifions  for  the  reft  of  the  week  ;  they,  by  that 
elude  the  fearch  of  the  Commis  at  the  gates  and  other 
avenues  of  the  city  ;  and  they  alledge  that  this  illicit 
trade  cannot  be  effectually  checked  but  by  the  fuppreiioa 
of  Balloons.* — The  Farmers  of  the  King's  Poft  Chaifes 
throughout  the  Kingdom  have  alfc  prefented  memorials* 
ftating,  that  they  will  be  infallibly  ruined  by  their  non- 
tracts,  if  fome  relief  is  not  granted  them.— The  army  allb 
complain,  that  there  never  was  known  fuck  deiertioa 
from  the  army  as  of  late,  which  is  alfo  aforibed  to  the 
fame  caufe.  The  Lawyers  infill,  that  Balloons  ate  pro¬ 
ductive  of  much  robbery,  and  tend  to  eafy  concealment 
and  efcape  of  villains  of  all  denominations  from  the  hands 
of  juftice. — All  thefe  powerful  bodies  joined  together, 
added  to  the  weighty  arguments  they  urge,  have  operated 
very  ftrongly  at  Verfailles ;  and  there  is  nothing  but  f  k« 
general  difeontent  that  it  will  occafion  among  the  people, 
that  prevents  the  abolilhing  the  ufe  of  Balloons,  in  a  great 
meafure,  throughout  the  Kingdom. — However,  if  fhef 
find  it  abfolutely  neceffary,  it  is  fuppofed,  that  the  dis¬ 
contents  of  the  people  will  not  intimidate  the  Court. 

4  We  hear  there  will  be  a  vaft  fale  of  carriages  belonging 
to  the  Phyficians,  Apothecaries,  Surgeons,  Com* Cutters, 
and  Quack-Doctors  in  this  Metropolis ;  for  it  tec  ms  the 
Synod  in  Warwick  Lane  have  come  to  a  refolution,  and 

have  given  orders  accordingly,  that  all  the  above  den©- . 

tnination  of  people,  (hall  either  walk  or  vifit  their  patients 
in  Balloons  in  future,  as  the  rumbling  of  chariots  is  very 
afflicting  to  people  in  fevers  and  other  diforders  which 
affect  the  fpirits ;  and  moreover,  as  they  will  be  relieved 
from  the  expence  of  keeping  carriages,  they  are  to  lower 
the  fee  in  future  to  half  the  prelent  fum. — We  think  this 
regulation  redounds  greatly  to  the  honor  of  the  College  — 
Indeed  the  fees  of  the  Faculty  have,  of  late  years,  been  lb 
exceedingly  high,  thatjfew  people  could  afford  to  be  ft!* 
and  at  the  fame  time  to  be  properly  attended/ 

I  have  inferted  this  partly  for  acquaintance  fake,  partly 
becaufe  I  fhall  always  be  ready  to  recall  my  opinions,  when 
thereappearstomeapoffibility  of  being  miftaken  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  and  partly  becaufe  the  more  i  read  it  the  better  I 
like  it.  Thole  who  like  this  will  like  the  reft,  w^ich  con¬ 
tains  accounts— of  the  mifearriage  of  the  Spaniards  at  Al¬ 
giers.  The  pafihge  over  Mount  Cents  —  Conveying  fill, 
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to  Paris — The  rejection  of  Balloons  by  the  Chinefe— ^ 
The  relief  of  Prague — Deftrudlion  of  the  Ruffian  army 
by  combuftibles  poured  upon  their  camp — Journal  of  an 
expedition  into  the  internal  parts  of  Africa, — and  medita¬ 
tions  on  a  balloon,  by  Cadwailader  Cruden,  fon  to  the  re¬ 
nowned  Alexander  the  corrector. 


ART.  XIII. 

An  Account  of  the  mufical  Performances  in  W ejlminfier  Ab- 
hey ,  and  the  Pantheon ,  May  26th,  27  th,  29th  ;  and  June 
the  3d,  and  c;th,  1784.  In  Commemoration  of  HandeL 
By  Charles  Burney ,  Muj .  D .  F  R.  S.  1.  g. 

AN  D  here  comes  Dr.  Burney,  to  relieve,  what  fome 
will  have  thought,  a  dull  review,  as  I  have  fome- 
times  feen  him  happily  comeinto  company  to  relieve  a  dull 
company. 

The  firft  thing  is  a  dedication  to  the  King,  comme  de 
raijon,  it  is  lenfible  and  proper. 

Then  follows  what  the  Dodlor  himfelf  (nobody  elle  will 
think  fo)  calls  a  long  preface,  to  a  fhort  book,  giving  an 
account  of  the  bands  which  have  been  affembled  in  other 
places,  and  the  bands  that  we  have  affembled.-— It  follows, 
that  if  the  French  enjoy  les  dieux  de  la  dance ,  and  the  Ita¬ 
lians  les  dieux  du  chant ,  the  gods  of  the  trombone ,  double  baf- 
Joon ,  and  double  bajs  ke.tle  dr  urn ,  with  the  godlings  of  the  r'i - 
pieno  fiddle ,  flute,  be.  be.  have  taken  up  their  abode  with 
old  father  Thames.  Hint  incolumes  (may  no  whitlows  arreft 
their  fingers)  fint  beati  (may  they  often  continue  to  enjoy 
the  good  cheer  at— dinners). 

Sketch  of  the  life  of  Handel.  This  is  given  with  Dr. 
Burney’s  ufual  indufiry,  accuracy,  good  ienfe,  and  fenti- 
ment.  We  underftand  from  it,  (together  with  many  other 
things  known  from  Mr.  Man  waring,  but  here  much  im¬ 
proved  and  corredled,)  how  Kandel,  a  little  too  confcious 
of  his  own  merits,  was  perfecuted  by  a  filly  fet  of  men  of 
fafhion,  who  had  taken  him  up  from  whim,  and  perfe¬ 
cuted  him  from  refentment. 

I  fhall  make  no  long  extracts  from  this  life,  but  give 
an  anecdote  or  two,  which  may  fhew  Dr.  Burney’s  ' 
opinions :  ,  •  ■ 

c  Not  long  after  his  fecond  arrival  in  London,  the  peace 
of  Utrecht  having  been  brought  to  a  conciuhon,  Hasdel 

was 
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was  preferred  to  all  others,  fecmingly  without  a  murmur 
from  native  muficians,  to  compote  the  hymn  of  grati¬ 
tude  and  triumph  on  the  occafion.  Envy,  though  out¬ 
rageous  and  noify  at  the  fuccefs  of  comparative  abilities, 
is  ftruck  dumb  and  blind  by  excels  of  fupcriority*  The 
grand  7e  Deum  and  Jubilate,  which  he  let  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  were  compofed  with  fuch  force,  regularity,  and  in- 
ftrumental  effects,  as  the  Englifh  had  never  heard  before. 
Purcell’s  1 e  Deum,  indefign,  and  expreffion  of  the  words* 
is,  perhaps,  fuperior  to  all  Others  ;  but  in  grandeur  and 
richnefs  of  accompaniment,  nothing  but  national  partiality 
can  deny  Handel  the  preference. 


(  Handel  feems  to  have  been  employed  at  Cannoils* 
as  maeflro  di  capella  to  the  duke  of  Chandos ;  who, 
among  other  fplendid  and  princely  kinds  of  magnificence* 
eftablifhed  a  chapel*  in  which  the  cathedral  fervice  was 
daily  performed  by  a  choir  of  voices  and  inftrumerits,  fu¬ 
perior,  at  that  time,  perhaps,  in  number  and  excellence,  to 
that  of  any  fovereign  prince  in  Europe.  Here  Handel 
produced,  befides  his  anthems,  the  chief  part  of  his 
hautbois,  concertos,  fonatas,  lefTons,  and  organ  fugues ; 
which  are  all  fo  mafterly,  fpirited,  and  exquifite  in  their 
feveral  kinds,  that  if  he  had  never  compofed  an  opera* 
oratorio,  Te  Deum,  duet,  cantata,  or  any  other  fpccies 
of  vocal  mufic,  his  name  would  have  been  had  in  re¬ 
verence  by  true  muficians,  as  long  as  the  characters  in 
which  they  are  written*  fhould  continue  to  be  iegibie.* 


‘  The  lafl  Oratorio  at  which  he  attended,  and  perform¬ 
ed,  was  on  the  6th  of  April,  and  he  expired  on  Friday 
the  13th,  1759,  and  riot  on  Saturday  the  iq.thy  as  was  at  firft 
erroneoufly  engraved  on  his  Monument,  and  recorded  in 
his  life  ;  I  have  indifputable  authority  for  the  contrary  : 

.  as  Dr.  War  ren*  who  attended  Handel  in  his  laffc  fickttefs, 
not  only  remembers  his  4^ing  before  midnight,  on  the 
13th,  but,  that  he  was  fenhbleof  his  approaching  diffolu- 
tion  ;  and  having  been  always  impreffed  with  a  profound 
feverence  for  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  the  Chriftian  re¬ 
ligion,  that  he  had  moff  ferioufly  and  devoutly  wifhed, 
for  feveral  days  before  his  death,  that  he  might  breathe 
his  lafl  on  Good-Friday,  ci  in  hopes,  he  faid*  of  meeting 
“  his  Good  God,  his  iwcct  Lord  and  Saviour,  on  the 
Vot.  VI L  I  •«  day 
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day  of  his  refurre&ion,”  meaning  the  third  day,  or 
theEafter  Sunday  following. 

4  The  figure  of  Handel  was  large,  and  he  was  fomewhat 
.corpulent,  and  unweildy  in  his  motions  ;  but  his  coun¬ 
tenance,  which  I  remember  as  perfectly  as  that  of  any 
man  I  faw  but  yefterday,  was  full  of  fire  and  dignity  ; 
and  inch  as  impreffed  ideas  of  fuperiority  and  genius.  He 
Was  impetuous,  rough,  and  peremptory  in  his  manners 
and  converfation,  but  totally  devoid  of  ill-nature  or  ma¬ 
levolence  ;  indeed,  there  was  an  original  humour  and 
pleafantry  in  his  moil  lively  Tallies  of  anger  or  impatience, 
which  with  his  broken  Englifh,  were  extremely  rilible. 
His  natural  propenfity  to  wit  and  humour,  and  happy 
manner  of  relating  common  occurrences,  in  an  uncom¬ 
mon  way,  enabled  him  to  throwT  perfons  and  things  into 
very  ridiculous  attitudes.  Had  he  been  as  great  a  mafter 
of  the  Englifh  language  as  Swift,  his  bans  mots  would 
have  been  as  frequent,  and  fomewhat  of  the  fame  kind. 

6  Elandel,  with  many  virtues,  was  addi&ed  to  no  vice 
that  was  injurious  to  fociety.  Nature,  indeed,  required 
a  great  fupply  of  fuftenance  to  fupport  fo  huge  a  mafs, 
and  he  was  rather  epicurean  in  the  choice  of  it ;  but  this 
feems  to  have  been  the  only  appetite  he  allowed  himleif  to 
gratify.’ 

*  Careftjni,  Conti  detto  Gizziello,  and  CafFerello* 
were  all  great  lingers,  in  a  new  ftyle  of  execution,  which 
Handel  w7as  unwilling  to  flatter.  Verdi  pratiy  which  was 
conftantly  encored  during  the  whole  run  of  Alcina ,  was, 
at  firft,  lent  back  to  Handel  by  Careflini,  as  unfit  for 
him  to  ling;  upon  which  he  went,  in  a  great  rage,  to 
his  houfe,  and  in  a  way  which  few  compofers,  except 
Handel,  ever  ventured  to  accoft  a  firfi-finger ,  cries  out  : 

*  You  toe  !  don’t  1  know  better  as  your  feluf,  vaat  is 
4  pell  for  you  to  ling  ?  If  you  vill  not  ling  all  de  long 
4  vaat  I  give  you,  I  vill  not  pay  you  ein  ftiver.” 

The  next  thing  is  the  character  of  Handel  as  a  ccm- 
pofer,  which  1  fhall  give  at  length* 

4  That  Handel  was  fuperior  in  the  ftrength  and  boldnefs 
*  of  his  ftyle,  the  richnels  of  his  harmony,  and  complica¬ 
tion  of  parts,  to  every  compofer  who  has  been  moft  ad¬ 
mired  for  luch  excellencies,  cannot  be  difputed.  And 
while  fugue ,  contrivance ,  and  a  full  fcore ,  were  more  ge¬ 
nerally  reverenced  than  at  prefent,  he  remained  wholly 
unrivalled. 
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4  I  know  it  has  been  faid  that  Handel  was  not  the  ori¬ 
ginal  and  immediate  inventor  of  feveral  fpecies  of  mulic, 
for  which  his  name  has  been  celebrated  ;  but,  with  ref- 
pedt  to  originality,  it  is  a  term  to  which  proper  limits 
fhould  be  fet,  before  it  is  applied  to  the  produdlion  of  any 
attifh  Every  Invention  is  clumiy  in  its  beginning,  and 
Shakefpear  was  not  the  Arif  writer  of  Plays ,  or  Corelli  the 
flrft  compofer  of  violin  Solos ,  Sonatas ,  and  Concertos 9 
though  thofe  which  he  produced  are  the  beft  of  his  time  ; 
nor  was  Milton  the  inventor  of  Epic  Poetry.  The 
fcale,  harmony,  and  cadence  of  mufle,  being  fettled,  it 
is  impoffible  for  any  compofer  to  invent  a  genus  of  com- 
pofltion  that  is  wholly  and  rigoroufly  new ,  any  more  than 
tor  a  poet  to  form  a  language ,  idiom ,  and  phrafeology ,  for 
himfelf.  All  that  the  greateft  and  boldeli  mulical  inven¬ 
tor  can  do,  is  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  bell  effufions,  com¬ 
binations,  and  effedts,  of  his  predeceffors,  to  arrange  and 
apply  them  in  a  new  manner  \  and  to  add,  from  his  own 
fource,  whatever  he  can  draw,  that  is  grand,  graceful, 
gay,  pathetic,  or,  in  any  other  way  pleaflng.  This 
Handel  did,  in  a  molt  ample  and  fuperior  manner  ; 
being  poffelTed,  in  his  middle  age  and  full  vigour,  of  every 
refinement  and  perfedtion  of  his  time  :  uniting  the  depth 
and  elaborate  contrivance  of  his  own  countrv,  with  Ita- 
lian  elegance  and  facility ;  as  he  feems,  while  he  refided 
fouth  of  the  Alps,  to  have  lifhened  attentively  in  the 
church,  theatre,  and  chamber,  to  the  moil  exquiiite  com- 
pofltions  and  performers,  of  every  kind,  that  were  then 
exifling. 

c  And  though  we  had  cantatas  by  Cariflimi,  Aleffandro 
Scarlatti,  Gafparini,  and  Marcello  ;  duets  by  Stefrani. 
and  Clari ;  vocal  chorufes,  without  inflrumental  accom¬ 
paniments,  by  Paleftrina,  and  our  own  Tallis,  Bird,  and 
Purcell;  and,  with  accompaniments,  by  Cariflimi,  as 
well  as  Paolo  Colonna  ;  with  violin  fonatas  and  concertos 
by  Corelli  and  Geminiani  ;  yet  it  may  with  the  utmoft 
truth  be  allerted,  that  ^ndel  added  eonflderahle  beau¬ 
ties  to  whatever  ftyle  or  fpecies  of  compofition  he  adopt¬ 
ed,  which,  in  a  larger  work,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
demonftrate,  by  examples.  At  prefent,  I  iliall  only  ven¬ 
ture  to  give  it  as  part  of  my  mulical  profejfion  de  foi ,  that 
his  air  or  melody  is  greatly  fuperior  to  any  that  can  be 
found  in  the  otherwife  charming  cantatas  which  Cariflimi 
feems  to  have  invented  $  that  he  is  more  natural  in  his 
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voice-parts,  and  has  given  more  movement  to  his  bafes  than 
Alefl.  Scarlatti ;  that  he  has  more  force  and  originality  than 
Gafparini  or  Marcello  ;  that  his  chamber  duets  are,  at 
leaf!,  equal  to  thole  of  StefFani  and  Clari,  who  were  re¬ 
markable  for  no  other  fpecies  of  competition  ;  and  though 
the  late  Dr.  Boyce  ufed  to  lay  that  Handel  had  great  ob¬ 
ligations  to  Colonna  for  his  chorufes  with  injlrumental  ac¬ 
companiments^  it  leems  indifputable  that  fuch  chorufes  were 
infinitely  more  obliged  to  Handel  than  he  to  Colonna,  or, 
indeed,  than  they  were  to  all  the  compofers  that  have  ever 
exiffed.  It  is  my  belief,  likewife,  that  the  heft  of  lm 
Italian  Opera  Songs  furpafs,  in  variety  of  fly le  and  inge¬ 
nuity  of  accompaniment,  thofe  of  all  preceding  and  co- 
temporary  compofers  throughout  Europe  ;  that  he  has 
move  fire,  in  his  competitions  for  violins,  than  Corelli, 
and  more  rhythm  than  Geminiani  ;  that  in  his  full,  maf- 
terly,  and  excellent  organ-fugues ,  upon  the  mod;  natural 
and  pleating  fubjedls,  he  has  furpaffed  f  refcobaldi,  and 
even  Sebaftian  Bach,  and  others  of  his  countrymen,  the 
moft  renowned  for  abilities  in  this  difficult  and  elaborate 
fpecies  of  compotition  ;  and,  laflly,  that  all  the  judicious 
and  unprejudiced  rnuticians  of  every  country,  upon  hear¬ 
ing'  or  peruting  his  noble,  majeftic,  and  frequently  fub- 
lime  full  anthems,  and  oratorio  chorufes,  inuti:  allow, 
with  readinefs  and  rapture,  that  they  are  utterly  unac¬ 
quainted  with  any  thing  equal  to  them,  among  the  works 
of  the  greatefl  mailers  that  have  exifled  tince  the  invention 
of  counterpoint. * 

We  have  then  the  account  of  the  commemoration, 
This  is  a  mofl  valuable  part  of  the  work,  as  Dr.  Burney 
goes  over  the  whole  of  the  mutic  critically,  and  gives  us 
the  reafons  why  we  were  pleafed.  Thefe,  though  of 
courfe  exprefied  in  terms  fometimes  unintelligible  to  all 
except  profelfors  of  mutic,  are  calculated  to  encreafe  our 
pleafure  wheneverthe  iame  mutic  fhall  be  again  performed, 
as  it  will  neceffarily  awake  attention  to  the  caufes  of  the 
effects  we  feel,  1  will  giyeonly  one  example  and  con¬ 
clude. 

£  1  haften  to  fpeak  of  the  Allelujah,  which  is  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  Handel,  of  the  Commemoration,  and  of  the 
mutical  art. 

c  The  opening  is  clear,  chearful,  and  bold.  And  the 
words,  <c  For  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent  reigneihf  (Rev. 
xi$.  b.)  let  to  a  fragment  of  canto  fermo,  which  all  the 
.  1  parts 
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parts  fine,  asfuch,  in  unifons  and  offaves,  has  an  effeft 
truly  ecclefiaftical.  It  is  afterwards  made  the  fubjcft  of 
fugue  and  ground- work  for  the  Allelujah.  Then,  as  a 
fhort  epifode  in  plain  counter-point,  we  have  44  The' 
■ 4  kingdom  of  this  world ”  (lb.  ix.  15,)— which  being  be¬ 
gun  piano,  was  lolemn  and  affecling.  But  the  lafit  and 
principal  fubje£l  propofed,  and  led  off  by  the  bale — >44  And 
*4  he  jh  all  reign  for  ever  and  everf  is  the  moffpleafing  and 
fertile  that  has  ever  been  invented  fince  the  art  of,  fugue 
was  firft  cultivated.  It  is  marked,  and  conftantly  to  be 
diftinguifhed  through  all  the  parts,  accompaniments, 
counter-fubje&s,  and  contrivances,  with  which  it  is 
charged.  And  finally,  the  words-— 44  King  of  Kings*,  and 
44  Lord  of  Lords ,”  (lb.  xix.  16.)  always  fet  to  a  fingle 
found,  which  feems  to  Hand  at  bay,  while  the  other  parts 
attack  it  in  every  poffible  manner,  in  44  Allelujahs—for 
44  ever  and  ever  A  is  a  moft  happy  and  marvellous  conca¬ 
tenation  of  harmony,  melody,  and  great  efteds. 

4  Dante ,  in  his  Paradifo ,  imagines  nine  circles,  or  choirs 
of  feraphs,  patriarchs,  prophets,  martyrs,  cherubs,  faints, 
angels,  and  archangels,  who  with  hand  and  voice  are  eter¬ 
nally  praifing  and  glorifying  the  Supreme  Being,  whom 
he  places  in  the  centre ;  taking  the  idea  from  Te  Deum 
laudamus ,  where  it  is  laid  :  44  To  thee  Cherubim  and  Sera - 
<e  phim  continually  do  cryf  &c.  Now  as  the  orchefira  in 
W efiminffer  Abbey  fiemed  to  afcend  into  the  clouds, 
and  unite  with  the  faints  and  martyrs  reprefented  on  the 
painted  glafs  on  the  weft  window,  which  had  all  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  continuation  of  the  orchefira  ;  I  could 
hardly  refrain,  during  the  performance  of  the  Allelujah, 
to  imagine  that  this  orchefira,  fo  admirably  conftructed, 
filled,  and  employed,  was  a  point  or  figment  of  one  of 
thefi  celeftial  circles.  And,  perhaps,  no  band  of  mortal 
muficians  ever  exhibited  a  more  refpectable  appearance  to 
the  eye,  or  afforded  a  more  extatic  and  affecting  found  to 
the  ear,  than  this/ 

As  we  are  to  have  ajj^annual  performance  of  the  fame 
kind  ;  it  is  much  to  be  wilhecl  that  Handel’s  other  beau¬ 
ties  may  be  pointed  out  to  the  non  initiated ,  by  as  good  a 
judge  as  Dr.  Burney, 

But  why,  as  oppofition  is  the  life  of  this  country, 
fhould  not  we  have  fits  of  concerts  made  up  of  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  other  mailers  ?  Suppofing  it  would  be  too  direct 
an  attack  upon  tbTe  hero  of  the  day,  to  fuppofi  any  fingle 
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mailer  able  to  cope  fingly  with  him,  we  might  join  two 
of  them  in  one  evening’s  entertainment.  Geminiani  for 
inflance,  and  Jomelli ;  Corelli,  and  Galuppi ;  Zac- 
chini,  and  Scarlatti  ;  Pergolefe,  and  lome  other  power¬ 
ful  mailer  of  inftruments.— -The  confequence  of  fuch  a 
fcheme  would  be,  that  moil  of  us  would  hear  better 
tnulic  than  we  have  been  accullomed  to,  and  learn  in  time 
to  know  what  good  mufic  is. 

This  performance  is  accompanied  with  feven  engravings, 
which  exhibit,  the  medal  worn  by  the  king  and  the  di¬ 
rectors  on  the  day  of  the  commemoration;-— the  view  of 
Handel’s  monument  ;-^-the  three  tickets  of  admiilion 
the  view  of  the  king’s  gallery  in  the  Abbey,  and  the  view 
of  the  orcheflra. 


ART,  XIV, 

The  Theory  of  Harmonics ,  or  an  illuftration  of  the  Grecian 
Harmonica .  In  Two  Parts.  I.  As  it  is  maintained  by 
Euclid,  Arijloxenus ,  and  Bacchius  Senior .  II.  As  it  is 
eflaUifhed  on  the  Dodrine  of  the  Ratio  :  in  which  are  ex¬ 
plained ,  the  two  Diagrams  of  Gaudentius,  and  the  Pytha¬ 
gorean  Numbers  in  Nichomachus.  With  Plates .  An  In¬ 
troduction  to  each  Part,  and  a  general  Index.  By  John 
feeble,  Organift  of  St.  George's  Church,  Hanover  Square • 
Quarto,  i  Guinea.  Boards.  Waiter. 

rj"  H  E  intention  of  this  author  is,  to  illuflrate  the  doc- 
■*“  trine  of  the  Grecians,  relative  to  the  harmonica,  and 
to  prove  their  claim  to  the  true  principles  of  harmony. 
T  he  authorities  he  has  ufed,  are  chiefly  thofe  mentioned 
in  his  title  page,  which  have  been  collefted  and  pubhfhed 
with  Latin  tranilations,  by  Meibomius,  in  1652.  Thefe 
authors  being  divided  into  two  lefts,  the  one  following 
Pythagoras,  in  determining  the  difference  of  founds  in 
mufical  intervals  by  the  rates  ;  and  the  other  making  the 
ear  the  fupreme  judge,  the  work  before  us,  is  accordingly 
divided  into  two  parts.  In  both  parts  the  writer  has  been 
guided  by  the  conviftion,  that  without  a  perfeft:  knowledge 
of  harmony,  it  mull  have  been  impofhble  to  have  formed 
a  theory  fo  expreflive  and  curious,  as  the  Grecian,  in  all 
its  parts;  and  that  of  courfe  it  cannot  be  rendered  intelr 
*  1  ligible, 
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tigible,  without  having  recourfe  to  the  fame  laws  by 
which  it  was  originally  formed.  He  has  added  a  conlide- 
rable  fhare  of  erudition  and  induflry,  to  a  perfect  acquain¬ 
tance  with  the  modern  principles  of  mufical  compoiition, 
and  by  that  means,  thrown  great  light  on  a  fubje£t,  which, 
has  afforded  matter  for  much  obfcure  controverfy.  They 
whole  purfuits  render  them  interefled  in  a  refearch  of  this 
nature,  will  find  this  work  worth  their  attention  ;  but  the 
fubject  does  not  admit  of  anv  copious  detail  in  this  place. 

Y. 


A  R  T.  XV. 

A  Chemical  Analyfis  of  IV if  ram  ;  and  Examination  of  a  new 
Adetal,  which  enters  into  its  Compofition .  By  Don  John 
fiojeph,  and  Don  Fauflo  de  Luyart ,  tranflated  from  the 
Spanijh ,  by  Charles  Cullen ,  Efq.  Do  which  is  prefixed ,  a 
Dr  an  fiat  ion  of  Mr .  Scheeles  Analyfis  of  the  Dungflen ,  or 
heavy  Stone ;  with  M.  Bergman  s  fubplemental  Re~ 
marks.  Octavo.  fewed.  Nicholi. 

T  H  1  S  fmall  but  valuable  pamphlet,  is  compofed  of 
experiment  and  deduction,  a  circumflance  that  ren¬ 
ders  it  impoflible  to  give  any  connected  abridgment  of 
its  contents,  which  is  indeed  the  lefs  neceffary  to  be  done, 
with  refpect  to  books,  confi fling  of  uniform  matter  of  im¬ 
portance  throughout.  One  or  both  of  the  Meff.  de 
Luyart  had  the  advantage  of  fludying  chemiRry  in  Swe¬ 
den,  under  the  illuflrious  Bergman  ;  and  their  maflerly 
analyfis  of  Wolfram,  evinces  that  they  are  far  from 
difcrediting  their  great  inftructor.  The  chemical  philofo- 
phers  of  Britain  owe  their  thanks  to  Mr.  Cullen,  for  pre- 
fenting  them  with  a  faithful  and  elegant  tranflation  of 
theie  memoirs,  all  of  them  being  Written  in  languages, 
which  the  fcientihc  men  at*  is  ifland  have  not  been  ufed  to 
confider  and  cultivate  as  vehicles  of  literary  intelligence  5 
and  being,  befides,  fubject  to  the  common  difficulties  that 
attend  procuring  books  from  the  continent.  After  heartily 
recommending  this  performance  to  the  public,  it;  will 
therefore  be  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  Mefirs.  de  Luyart 
have  found,  that  Wolfram  contains  either  a  new  femi- 
metal,  or  its  calx,  which  when  reduced,  amounts  to  about 
half  the  weight  of  the  wolfram.  The  tungflen  acid  of 
'  Scheele 
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Scheele  and  Bergman,  appears  to  be  this  calx,  combined 
with  a  portion  of  alkali,  and  of  the  precipitating  acid. 
The  properties  of  the  femi-inetal  are  as  follows:  ift,  Its 
fpecific  gravity  is  17.  6.  2d*  It  forms  with  the  feverai 

fluxes,  glaffes,  different  from  thofe  produced  in  like  cir- 
cu  in  fiances,  by  other  metals*  3d,  It  is  extremely  difficult 
to  fufe,  even  more  fo  than  manganefe.  4th,  Its  calx  is 
yellow,  and  could  not  be  fufed  in  the  trials  made  by  thole 
chemifts.  5th*  With  other  metals  it  forms  alloys,  diffe¬ 
rent  from  thofe  which  they  form  among  themfelves.  6th, 
It  is  infoluble,  at leaft  by  a  direct  method,  in  the  vitriolic, 
marine  or  nitrons  acids,  and  in  aqua  regia.  It  puts  on  3. 
yellow  colour  with  thefe  two  laft.  7th,  Its  calx  combines 
eafily  with  alkali,  and  forms  peculiar  halts.  8th,  Tritu¬ 
rated  with  water,  its  calx,  even  though  containing  a  certain 
quantity  of  phlogifton,  forms  an  emuffion,  that  paffes 
through  the  fiitre.  9th,  The  calx  is  infoluble  in  the  vi¬ 
triolic,  nitrous,  marine  and  acetous  acids,  but  takes  a  blue 
colour  with  this  laft. 

7'he  inventors  call  this  new  metal  by  the  name  of  wol* 


ART.  XVI.  * 

Manuel  du  Miner alo gifie,  ou  Sciographie  de  Regne  Mineral 9 
Diftribue  ddapres  d  An  aly ft  Chimique.  Par  M.Korbem 
Bergman ,  Chevalier  de  d  Order  de  Wafa ,  &c.  Bra'duit 
et  Augments  de  Notes •  Par  M-  Monger  le  feune * 
06!  a vo,  342  pages,  with  an  Introduction  prefixed  of  88 
pages.  In  Englilh,  The  Miner alogifd s  Manual ,  or  an 
Outline  of  the  Mineral  Kingdom ,  in  zvhich  the  Subjects 
arc  diflributed ,  according  to  their  Chemical  Analyfis.  By 
M.  Torbern  Bergman ,  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Wafa , 
lAc.  \ Tranflated ,  and  augmented  with  Notes .  By  M, 
Mongez  the  younger. 

H  E  Sciagraphia  regni  mineralis  of  Bergman  is  well 
known,  and  univerlally  efteemed.  Mr.  Mongez  has 
embelliihed  this  work  with  ample  notes,  and  l'ome  addi¬ 
tions.  Elis  notes  contain  many  valuable  fa£ls  and  pro- 
ccffes,  and  may  for  the  moft  part  be  depended  on.  The 
introduction  contains  Synopfes,  of  the  mineralogical 
Eyftems  of  Bromel,  anno  17305  Cramer,  17395  Henkel, 
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i 747 ;  WclterfdorfF,  1748;  Gellert,  17595  Cartheufen, 

2 755;  Jufti,  17575  Lehman,  1759;  Vogel,  1762;  Val- 
mon,  de  Bomare,  j 764 ;  Seopoli,  17725  Werner,  1774; 
Wallerius,  17785  Linneus*  1770  ;  Rome  de  l’lile,  1783; 

Daubenton,  17845 - Cronftedt,  1771;  Born,  17721 

Monnet,  1779  ;  Fourcroy,  17805  Bergman,  17825  Sage, 
1784 ;  he  likewife  gives  concife  inftructions  for  the  ufe  of 
the  blow-pipe.  W* 


A  R  T.  XVII. 

Routes  fur  la  L  iberte  de  /’  Efeaut  reclames  par  V  Empereur*f 
fur  les  Caufss  &  •  fur  les  Confequences  probables  de  cettt 
Reclamation.  Par  le  Comte  de  Mirabeau .  Faden.  8vo.  5s. 

THIS  appears  to  me  a  fenfible,  lpirited,  and  extremely 
well  written  political  pamphlet. 

Letter  I.  General  Confederations .  I  fhall  not  repeat 
all  that  Mr.  Mirabeau  lays  of  the  emperor,  whom  he 
accufes  of  wilhing  for  commerce,  like  the  child  who 
wilhecl  for  the  moon  at  the  bottom  of  the  well,  with¬ 
out  knowing  how  it  is  to  be  got,  or  what  is  to  be 

clone  with  it  5  or  how  to  procure  internal  commerce, 
much  more  advantageous  than  the  external— All  this 
may  be  matter  of  opinion — what  is  of  more  confequence, 
Mr  M.  fhews — that  the  fame  efFe£!s  as  are  expect¬ 
ed  from  opening  the  Scheld,  might  be  produced  by  a 

canal  from  Bruges  to  Ghent}— that  the  navigation  was 
flopped  originally,  at  the  delire  of  the  Spaniards  them- 
feives— <-that  the  low  countries  admit  of  many  more  ufefui 
and  patriotic  improvements  than  opening  the  Scheld — that 
this  is  not  a  commercial  object,  but  an  obje£l  of  ambition, 
as,  the  navigation  once  opened,  a  lpirited  and  ambitious  prince 
might  foon  deflroy  Fleffinguen,  Middleburgh,  and  even 
Rotterdam  5  or  even  lay  all  Zealand,  and  Flemifh  Hollaed 
tinder  water,  <kc.  &e.- — That  neither  the  law  of  nature 
nor  political  expedience  warrant  fuch  an  innovation. 

Letter  11.  Particular  Confederations.  In  this  letter  the 
author  attempts  to  prove  that  there  does  cxifl  in  the  north, 
a  combination  hoftile  to  the  interefts  of  the  reft  of  Eu¬ 
rope — Mr  Mirabeau  fhews  a  great  fund  of  political 
knowledge,  and  endeavours  particularly  to  prove  by  do- 
Vou  Vii.  K  cuments 
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cumenfs-— that  the  emprefs  of  RufBa’s  conqiieff  of  the 
'Crimea  has  cofc  much  more  than  it  is  worth — that  Ihe 
will  never  have  a  marine,  unlefs  Jhe  gets  one  in  the  Stheld 
\ — that  Ihe  never  will  conquer  the  Tui  jts  j  but  that  The  is  in 
jftrong  alliance  with  the  emperor,  whom  fhe  has  encou¬ 
raged  to  fall  upon  the  Dutch,  rather  than  on  ary  other  nation , 
cpjy  becaufe  they  are  the  weakejl ,  for  a  fliare  of  their  trade, 
navigation,  country,  commerce,  and  colonies — The  letter 
ends  with  a  portrait  of  Peter  I.  not  very  favourable,  and 
ibme  reafons  feemingly  fenfible,  tho*  not  always  very 
flattering  to  Great  Britain,  why,  if  the  war  goes  on,  we 
fhould  take  no  part  in  it. 

'fetter  III,  This  -(as  well  as  the  motto,  projicit  am- 
pullas  et  jefquipedalia  verba )  is  entirely  eontroveriial  j  it  is 
an  attack  upon  ibme  opinions  of  Mr.  Linguet’s,  con¬ 
tained  in  No,  88.  and  89  of  his  Annales  Politiques — Mr. 
M.  continues  to  fhew  with  great  ftrength  and  invincible 
argument  that  neither  the  law  of  nature  nor  political 
expedience  are  with  the  emperor. 

Letter  IV.  How  the  navigation  of  the  Scheld  may 
be  opened  without  danger  to  Holland  or  Europe. 

‘  By  a  federal  union  of  the  ten  provinces,  whom  na¬ 
ture,  intended  for  liberty  I — This  is  cutting  the  knot 
with  a  vengeance,  and  in  a  manner  the  ten  provinces' 
have  certainly  no  right,  human  or  divine  to  do  at  pre¬ 
sent.  Mr.  M.  however,  ihews  us  the  advantage  it 
would  be  of  to  them,  to  France,  to  England,  &c.  He  gives 
us  a  fenfible  note  agaift  the  forced  expulflon  of  the  monks 
and  nuns  from  their  convents,  and  concludes  with  an 
epigram  ;  after  all,  fays  he,  France  and  Auflria  would 
Hill  fulfill  their  defliny  ;  the  one  would  produce  kings* 
the  other  would  furnifh  queens. 

\fu  fehx  Auflria  nuhe. 

Appendi>;.  Note  J. — On  ihe  Czar ,  Peter  I.  and  Ruffin—* 
"The  bleflings  of  agriculture: — the  czar’s  neglect  of  them— 
Mr.  M.  fhe\y$  a  noble  indignation  at  the  men  of  letters, 
who,  from  in  temped  motives,  mi  flake  active  talents  for 
ufeful  and  re  i  pec  table  ones. 

Note  1L—  On  the}  modern  Greeks — Mr.  M.  differs  from 
Mr,  Choifeul  Gouflier,  in  his  opinion  of  their  fpirit  and 
talents. 

Note  3.  On  |Jiefe  words  in  the  text,  whilff  the  Eng- 
llflr  fhall  continue  to  regard  us  as,  their  natural  enemies* 
and  bring  up  their  children  in  thete  horrid  principles* 


Mr. 
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Mr.  M.  is  extremely  fevereonthe  Bifhop  of  St.  David's 
tjiankfgiving  fermon,  which  he  contrails  with  the  Arch- 

biihop  of  Paris’s  palloral  benedi&ion,  urbi  et  orbi. - -He 

reminds  ns  of  what  I  fear  will  ever  be  the  tu  pamphilam 
tlli,  the  feizure  of  the  fhips,  previous  to  the  declaration 
of  war  in  1755. 

Note  4.  On  the  conferences  of  Gertruydenburg. — 
To  drew  that  the  French  have  no  particularcauie  to  com¬ 
plain  of  the  Dutch  on  this  occahon,  as  has  been  aliened 
by  Mr.  Linguet. 

Mr.  M.  tells  us  fome  pleafant  dories  in  his  way.  When 
Baron  Breteuil,  French  Ambaffador  at  Peterfburg,  was 
piked  to  kifs  the  EmprelVs  hand,  (a  thing  Mr.  M.  blames 
the  Englilh  for  fubmitting  to)  he  anfwered,  I  can  have  no 
objections  to  killing  the  hand  of  a  lady,  but  Madame 
Breteuil’s  tades  are  not  always  the  fame  as  mine. — -Upon 
the  whole  the  book  will  be  read  with  pleafure. 

There  is  a  map  of  the  courfe  of  the  ,  Scheld  prefixed, 
which  being  executed  by  Mr.  La  Rochotte,  is  probably 
very  accurate. 


Having  heard  that  many  perfons,  whofe  opinions 
pf  tliele  matters  will  weigh  much  more  than  mine,  were 
reading  Mr.  D’Ancarville’s  book  for  the  third  and  fourth 
time,  and  were  loud  in  its  praife  ;  1  have  been  led  to  look 
it  over,  again  iince  my  review  of  it  has  been  printed. 
Though  1  dill  think  the  order.  &c.  far  from  happy,  and 
find  more  and  more  reafon  to  be  diffatisfied  with  the 
Greek  criticifms  (Oupis  and  Apia,  the  fame  words — * 
Away-iq  in  Romans  i.  16.  for  God’s  virtus — fapvoq  Greek 
lor  a  haven — Osog  God,  from  1  ho,  an  ox  —  the  ponentous 
note  on  Lve.,  vol.  I.  p.  206 — the  roots  of  the  word  Her¬ 
cules  fuppofed  to  be  foreign  to  the  Greek  tongue, 
— Grofs  lalfe  prints  in  mod  of  the  Greek  quoted~-The 
tranllation  of  p.  334,  vol.  I.);  yet  1  own  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  recall  much  of  what  I  laid  of  tautology,  and 
want  of  order,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  third  chapter.  I  could 
now  too  wiih  that  I  had  given  more  of  that  chapter,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  very  ingenious  dilcovery  of  the  migration  of 
the  Pan,  or  fupreme  being,  idols  of  whom,  with  the 
Scythian  charade r  of  face  are  found  in  Scythia,  at  Chi- 
na,  at  japan,  in  Herculaneum,  on  an  Jfiac  table 
jn  the  Britifh  Muleum,  and  m  other  places.  As 
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to  Mr.  IJ’s  hiftory  of  the  gradual  introdu&ion  of  thg 
ox,  ferpehi,  and  Bacchus—-the  egg,  which  reprefents  the 
birth  of  the  world,  and  the  dodlrine  of  an  ancient  belief  in 
the  invifible  father,  who  engendered  a  fon,  his  great  power , 
or  virtue,  or  word,  at  firft  a  metaphylical  being,  but  after¬ 
wards  perfonified,  and  confidered  as  the  firjl  principle  ; 
befides  that  fomething  is  laid  of  it  at  the  beginning  of 
the  article,  the  proofs  are  too  minute,  (even  had  not 
the  ground  fhaken  under  me  at  every  jfiep  as  it  did)  to  • 
be  eafily  analyzed. 

All  this,  however,  obliges  me  to  add,  that  as  the 
book  cannot  be  judged  of,  from  my  account*  in  which, 
moreover  there  are  fome  inaccuracies,  though  I  think  no* 
cffential  ones ;  I  recommend  it  as  well  worthy  to  be 
read,  by  perfons  delighting  in  thefe  fludies.  At  the  fame 
time  it  is  my  poor  opinion,  that  the  facts  refulting  from 
the  comparifon  of  the  ancient  monuments  with  each  other  j 
are  all  that  will  Hand  accurate  enquiry  ;  but  that,  how  the 
rel'emblan‘ces  came  to  exift,  will  always  remain  a  myfferyj 
—  at  leaft  i  fee  nothing  in  Mr.  D’s  book,  that  at  all  fa** 
tisfies  my  mind.- - -However,  as  this  matter  will  proba¬ 

bly  be  difculfed  in  a  maflerly  way,  by  the  Gottingen  re* 
viewers,  fome  of  whom  have  turned  their  minds  much  to 
enquiries  into  the  origin  of  nations ;  1  fhall  not  fail  t a 
give  the  earliefh  account  of  what  they  fay. — It  is  necei- 
iary  to  add  that  there  will  be  more  volumes  of  this  work. 

i ii  ini ii mi  ma  m—  ■iiiiw  niw !■■■§— i— tm\  w—imiii  ill—  ai mi— ■mm iwbi  ukotwittiiiiiiittii  nnriirtw  li— 11— ininimw  ■<  uwn— <—ii/ 

*T?je  next  Review  will  contain  accounts  of  two  of  Plato’s 
Dialogues— Valkenar  s  Notes  on  the  Greek  Tejlament 
Lardner  on  the  Divine  Unity - — Balguy’s  Sermons — A 
Poem  on  Mind— Four croy  s  Chemiftry — The  French 
Encyclopedic ,  id c. 


Errata.  Page  20,  line  29,  for  Alt,  read  Atl;  ib.  p» 
35,  for  Urotal,  read  Urotalt ;  p.  36,  for  Bofman  and 
Dardameve,  read  Bofwa  and  Darmadevc ;  line  21, 
add ,  and  introduced  the  worfhip  of  the  ox,  Bacchus 
ferpent,  See,  p.  38,  line  32,  for  imperious  read  com¬ 
manding. 
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ART.  I. 

¥1  Hemjlerhufii  Orationes  quartan  prima  eft  de  Apojloh  Pau* 
lo ,  L.  C.  Valkenari  tres  Orationes:  quibus  fubjeffium  eft 
fchediafma ,  Specimen  exhibens  Adnotationum  criticarum  in 
loca  quadam  librorum  facrorum  Novi  foederis.  Prafi- 
guntur  dues  Orationes  Jo.  Chryfoftomi  hi  laudem  Pauli 
A  pod  oli  cum  veteri  Verftone  Latina  dniani  ex  Cod.  MS* 
bic  illic  emendata.  8 vo.  412  pages.  Elmiley. 

TH  E  firft  of  thefe  orations  was  publifhed  in  1730, 
but  fo  incorre&ly,  that  the  prefent  editor  thought  it 
advifeable  to  reprint  it.  This  gave  occafion  to  add  the 
others,  of  which  the  following  are  the  titles.  De  Grata 
lingua  praeflantia  ex  ingenio  Gracorum  et  moribus  probata— 
De  literarum  humaniorum  Jludiis  ad  mores  emendandos  virtu - 
tifque  cultum  conferendis. — De  Mathernatum  et  Philofophia 
Jludio  cum  Uteris  humanioribus  conjungendo.  Thefe  are  by 
Hemfterhufius.  There  are  three  added  by  Valkenar,  on 
the  following  fubjedls.  De  rerum  Belgicarum  vicijfituditie 
1748. — De  Philippi  Amy  nti  a  da  indole  ,  virtutibus  rebujque 
gejlis  caufis  externis  f raffia  Gracorum  libertatis  (There  are 
notes  added  to  this,  containing  obfervations  from  the 
poets  and  hiftorians,  which  may  be  ufeful  to  fucli  as  are 
writing  the  hiftory  of  Alexander). — De  critica  Emenda¬ 
te  ice  in  libris  facris  N>  F.  a  Htteratoribus  quos  vacant  non 
adbibenda .  As  this  was  written  in  the  year  1745,  when. 
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it  was  reckoned  a  kind  of  facrilege  for  any  but  Piofeffecf 
Theologians  to  meddle  with  the  lacrcd  text,  the  oration 
accordingly  proceeds  upon  that  idea  ;  but  the  learned 
editor  has  lived  to  fee  times  alter  in  his  own  country,  and 
he  accordingly  has  added  ■' chediajma  Sped  mm  exhibens  ad- 
notationum  Critic  arum  in  loca  qucedam  librorum ,  A7.  F. 
Thefe,  which  are  by  far  the  moft  valuable  part  of  the  work, 
take  up  from  p.  324  to  412  The  author  in  his  way  il- 
luft  rates  and  amends  fome  p adages  from  profane  authors, 
as — the  converfation  between  Syrus  and  the  cook,  in  the 
Adelpln  of  Hegelippus,  quoted  by  Athenaeus,  where  ay 
and  erv  are-confounded — a  paffage  in  V  i  11  oi fords  Longus, 
Ac.  &c,-~ -*but  his  principal  buiinefs  is  with  the  Greek  tefla- 
inent,  he  accordingly  reads  Hebrews  xi.  4.  XaAet  for 

ix.  1.  cry.vvn.  evidently  a  corruption,  the  true  reading 

to  be  picked  from  it.  1.  Corinth,  xv.  29. 
i  he  author  gives  up  a  reading  formerly  fupported  by 
mm,  Ot  /S  7r u7r  a gycov  vt y.gu)v}  but  now  abandoned# 
*  1  •  Cor.  i.  4.  read  for  b  tu Apocalyp.  xvi.  5.  e<?oy,svo<; 

fo  V  ocnoq  I  6.  &vrt)yuryo9.  vil.  I .  sx.f<z£oi — Asyovrsg  X Vll.  Ttov  TiopvHti'j* 

Luc.  ii.  i  4  o*  <CQga;7 rot,  ot  ?;ojpav£?  tranfiate,  homines,  iff! 
nempe  pa  (tores  (de  quibus  agere  coepi  comm.  8  )  dixerunt 
ad  fe  invicem.  x.  1'heff,  ni.  3.  inflead  of  (AY,<}cl‘<X  CCiiVEC'QtX i 
(which  has  been  changed  into  cra.XEvz?Oou9  cn.aivscQou')  1V1. 
v  ,  now  propofes  Re i Ike’s  fecond  conjeCture  ccaex,mc$ou 
which  agrees  with  the  word  «o-acrl«»,  and  with  St.  Paul’s 
meaning.  James  iv.  2.  for  (povtvTe  read  cpQovsns,  (povun  is  too 
far  fetched.  Luc.  v.  7.  n  a  glois  of  Beza’s  vi.  q. 
s./iBfUTwa  vfAyocq  n  (with  a  flop  after  n)  ehcr  n,  and  not  as  Grief- 
bach  and  other  editors.  Marc.  iii.  21.  read  *xoy<ra»rss  s* 
f  clvth  z£rMov  xpccTYiacii  avtov  ix.  23.  (trike  out  the  to  }  what 
Weftein  fays  for  it  is  nothing  to  thepurpofe. 

Luc.  l.  47.  jjyaAAiacraro,  ii.  2-  tzvrnb  &  'npary  (v  (3  id  eft 
b  XttvTepFj  38.  sv  icrgowh.  Luc.  iii.  22.  <ru(At*frviu  sihi  is  a  glois. 

x.  17.  At. o7{j/ao"cro/v,s0«.  xii.  7.  woAA«  Markland’s  (who 
has  clone  more  by  a  few  conjectures  than  writers  of  whole 
volumes)  conjecture  beautiful  but  not  true.  u.  siji $epb/,criy4 
xviil.  7,  oq  x.oa  piocxpoQtjpcet  probably,  xix.  38.  ay  ocvQpuvotq 
the  mi  flake  has  arifen  from  the  abbreviation- being 
mjflaken  for  a  fource  of  much  error  in  MSS.  xxii.  1. 

o£  si<?  mg  @ — zih  y.&i  r.  9r.  fo  ill  A.  A.  A  Tig  sv  K. 
xxii.  16.  ortiPguQyev  7%  @  as  in  jBeza’s  MS. 
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3^‘  o  K veto;  Hi^covi  'Lifxuv,  l^ov  o  S  s^Tvicre  to  top 

catoLO'cci  o"i  coq  tov  citov.  ACt.  A.  i.  4.  crvvam^o(X£voq  the  true 
reading.  25*  Tov  tottov  t oMdtaV, —  tpecnjxovTa,  oM££t0i\  11.  q„ 
Hemfterhufius  right  in  reading  (3Awuzv  for  loycW^,  v.  15. 
3  8.  Specimens  of  interpolations  in  the  Cambridge  MS. 

'  i.  7.  Caiaubon’s  emendation  of  vroTwq  rs  o^Ao^  ;<at  t uvular 

\TlVcc')  9.  XiQvcrTHUV ,  VII.  26.  CJpQv)  izWolqu,  tLC&l  0‘V,V)hhot&&V 

Without  after  stts  vii.  57.  x^avroq  with  Batier  58. 
sAi QopoPiovv  is  not  right,  but  Markland’s  alterations  to 
tXtQoXoyow  or  sA ^o(po^ovv  will  not  ftand.— -Griefbach  did 
Wed  to  leave  out  8.  37.  9.  5,  6.  and  part  of  x,  6.  — x.  17. 
re^0re  59  £asyT^5  though  only  in  the  Cambridge  MS. 

XIII  .  6.  A  ch  oAiJJ/  TV;!/  VY,COV  8.  O.7T0,;T^£:dyat  TGV  a  «7ro  'Tr/£  77.  2  ^  . 

Tiy  ‘TparjA  crur^cev,  xiv.  26.  Read  with  Hemftcr- 
huis  o9bv  7}2(7izv  sic  to  £  xvi.  9.  eI^aOsv  fufpicious  xvii.  2.  3. 
oijAzytTo  avroiq  an to  tmv  ygo&pav  7ragan9,  the  whole  p&flage 
finely  explained,  xvii.  4.  with  Markland  (WaXtav  xx. 
4-  Ai^aiot;  oiTipc oSso?,  like  Hennga  6.  Tit^vT-a-ioty  mifead  of 
))7  jO,  zsy.cw.i  for  £X§  IVS  21.  6.  poffibiy  xai  «7r£?7racrpc£0<sj 

aKXyx&jy  Hccitreg - ”15*  muff  be  i’7riCX£V&Cr0Cf//SV0l)  32. 

probably  ra?  TErpaHOisrjs?.  XXlll.  60.  viog  (pagurataiv,  and  8.  9. 
vindicated  againft  Markland’s  apofiopelis,  and  his  opinion 
that  Trvsvixa,  means  an  evil  fpint.  Kom.  in,  9*  ri  ow  Trpoe^^yA 
6a  quid  itaque  praetexemus  ?  xii.  3.  w m  tw  cm,  and  not 
Tw  om  Ti  evjw/*«r  as  had  been  thought.  1 .  Cor.  ii.  4.  ax  sv  rt^avoiq 

cotpioLq  \oyoiq.  XU.  2.  oioars  on  ots  s9vyi  '/its,  Yjts  nrpoq  r. 
xiii.  2.  /SAsttw  y,£v  yag  a.  XV.  6.  smTjjxovTa  With  Beza  7.  sira 

THSCVTQO-TohQVqWOLKw.  Hebl'eW  ix.  9.  7\0L@UV  OiVTO  T£  TO  7T. 

Without  Ka».  I.  Pet.  i.  13.  Aio  a  raq  oertyveeg,  TY)  $hzv otC&  v, 
VYjCpowr?  5  T.  Si.  Pet.  11.  3.  7T  A  oyoiq  siq  Vf/Cccq  £(Anropsv<rovTCii  fordldl 
quaeflus  gratia  fermonibus  adulterinis  fraudulentam  inter 
vos  exercebunt  mercaturam,  aut  venient  ad  vos  ifeius  tur- 
pis  qusftus  faciendi  caufa.  This  is  juftsfied  by  a  very 
learned  note,  in  which  are  emendations  of  feveral  writers. 

Mr.  Valkenar  thinks  Mr.  Toup  much  happier  in  his 
explanations  of  fragments  of  the  comedies,  and  Greek 
epigrams,  than  in  his  conjectures  on  the  New  Teftament. 

The  two  orations  of  Chryfoflom  prefixed  to  this  pub¬ 
lication,  as  well  as  the  tranilation  by  Anianus  bear  the 
marks  of  the  fame  mafterly  hand,  which  has  fhewn  itfelf 
jii  the  notes. 
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ART.  II. 

An  Effay  on  Education ,  or  an  Addrefs  to  Parents  and  Guar¬ 
dians .  In  two  Parts .  Ay  the  Rev.  Benjamin  W ebb  ^ 
Adaftcr  of  the  Free  Grammar  School ,  Oldham ,  Hants , 

1782.  Printed  at  Readings  and  fold  by  Carnan  and  Smart. 

MR.  Webb  has  fet  an  example  in  this  publication, 
which  it  is  highly  to  the  intereft  of  learning  in 
general  that  every  one  fhould  follow,  who  has  the  fame 
advantages  of  fcholaftic  experience.  A  comparifon  of  the 
different  methods  of  teaching;  would  contribute  elfentiallv 
to  the  perfection  of  Education.  By  an  injudicious  choice 
of  books,  and  an  unconnected  arrangement  of  Rudies, 
feveral  years  are  loft  in  the  early  part  of  education,  which 
the  mold  a  Clive  diligence  can  with  difficulty  replace. 
Thofe  matters,  therefore,  who  fubmit  their  plan  to  the 
examination  of  the  public  deferve  the  particular  confidence 
of  thofe  parents,  whofe  children  are  yet  to  educate,  and 
the  thanks  of  all,  who  have  any  regard  for  the  public 
good. 

Asafpecimen  of  Mr.  Webb’s  learning,  I  recommend 
to  the  reader’s  perufal  his  Gbfervations  on  the  Compa¬ 
rifon  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Englilh  languages,  and 
on  the  inverfion  of  language  in  the  fir  ft:  part  of  this  effay  ; 
and  as  a  proof  of  his  humanity,  his  remarks  on  the  proper 
time  of  removing  boys  from  private  fchools  to  public,  and 
his  reafons  for  keeping  boys  of  inferior  capacity  entirely 
from  public  fchools. 


A  R  T.  III. 

Homer  t  Iliadis ,  Liber  1  et  2  cum  Paraphrafi  Gr<zca  in  edit  a 
et  Gracorum  veierum  Commentaries  Magnam  Partem  nunc 
primum  in  lucem  prodeuntibus .  Edidit ,  Notas  in  Para- 
phrafia ,  Scholia r  um  emendatorum  Specimen ,  et  alia  quae  dans 
adjecit  lo .  JVaffenbergh .  L?rge  8vo.  22  fheets  preface, 
text  380.  notes  169. 

MR.  Wallenberg  is  a  fcholar  of  Rhunken  and  Val- 
kenar,  by  whom  he  has  been  encouraged  to  the 
prefent  work.  The  paraphrafe  is  from  a  I\1S  probably  of 

the 
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the  eighth  century,  which  contains  the  whole  Iliad,  in 
this  way.  Rhunken  thinks  it  elegant,  and  Valkenar,  who 
publifbed  the  twenty-third  book  of  Homer  from  it,  thir¬ 
ty-five  years  ago,  declares  (ad  Herodotum  p.  120)  it  is 
very  ufeful.  The  prefent  author  thinks  it  far  preferable  to 
any  Latin  tranflation.  As  to  the  fcholia,  whatever  ideas 
fome  perfons  may  entertain  about  the  value  of  fcholia  in 
general,  it  is  certainly  a  deferable  thing,  that  thole  upon 
fo  valuable  a  writer  as  Homer,  which  are  lurking  in  the 
different  libraries  of  Europe,  fhould  begot  together. 

The  new  ones  here  edited  are  taken  from,  1.  the  Codex 
Voihanus,  in  the  library  at  Leyden  ;  2.  MS.  in  the  library 
of  the  Remonftrants  at  Amfterdam,  which  formerly  belong¬ 
ed  to  Wetftein  ;  3.  A  Paris  MS.  marked  2766 ;  4.  A  MS. 
from  the  Pauline  library  at  Leiphck  $  5.  Scholia  on  the  iirft 
book  found  in  St.  Mark’s  library,  and  publifhed  by  Bon 
Giovanni,  forty  years  ago,  and  feme  excerpta  from  Eu- 
ftathius.  I  do  not  find  any  thing  very  remarkable  in 
them. 

The  author  has  added  notes  on  the  life  of  Homer, 
notes  on  the  fcholia,  and  emendations  of  the  fcholia. 
The  notes  on  the  life  of  Homer  contain  the  following 
conjectures.  Mr.  W.  thinks  that  the  ftory  of  Homer’s 
blindnefs  took  its  rife  from  his  name  which  in  /Rolic 

means  blind  (this  was  known  before)..-  He  gives  us  an 
entire  elegy  of  Theognis  add  relied  to  Cyrnus,  which  he 
has  made  out  by  the  tranfpofition  of  fome  verfes.  He 
gives  fome  ingenious  reafons  for  thinking  that  Homer 
wrote  a  poem  called  the  Margites,  but  that  it  was  loft, 
and  the  one  of  that  name  we  now  have  was  written  by 
Pigrcs  the  brother  of  Artemifia. 

The  principal  notes  are  on  verfe  thirty-one  of  book  the 
firft,  avTiokicr* v  rendered  in  the  paraphrafe  and  Mr.  W. 

together,  etc. - v.  ninety-one,  an  obfervation  on 

»v*,  and  >v  inftead  of  &  —  In  Mofchus’s  Europa,  v.  125, 
read  ape i(n  for 
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PI  atoms  Eathydemus  ei  Gorgtas ,  recenfudt  Vertit ,  notafque 
■  juas  achecit  Martinas  jojophns  Routh ,  ,/f  1/1.  Collcgii ,  /). 
Maries ,  MagcL  Oxon.  Socius.  Elmfley.  5s.  Large 
Paper,  7s.  6d. 

MR.  Routh  begins  by  giving  us  an  account  of  the 
.  affixtances  he  has  met  with  in  this  publication  : 
amongft  the  printed  books,  are  the  four  principal  editions, 
viz.  the  Aldine,  the  two  Bafil,  and  the  edition  by  Stephens. 
In  giving  us  the -ieveral  characters  of  thefe,  Mr.  R.  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  new  readings,  faid  by  Stephens  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  from  MSS.  agree  wonderfully  with  the  laft  E all i 
edition,  as  well  as  with  Ficinus’s  v,er{ion.  Though  Stephens 
declared  he  had  not  feen  the  former,  Mr,  R.  gives  loine 
very  good  reafons  for  believing  that  he  had  feen  both,  and 
pilfered  from  both  ;  although  to  difguife  the  theft,  he  did 
not  take  all  that  he  might  have  taken.  Befides  thefe,  Mr. 
R.  made  ufe  of  Ficinus’s  verfion,  which  having  been 
made  from  MSS.  and  publifhed  twenty  years  before  any 
Greek  Plato  came  out,  is  to  be  considered  as  a  Greek 
text  ;  and  Cornarius’s  eclogues,  or  notes  to  the  dialogues, 
which  as  the  book  itfelf  is  very  fcarce,  have  lately  been 
republifhed  by  Fifher. 

Mr.  Routh’s  MSS,  were  a  MS.  of  the  Gcrgias,  in  the 
Bodleian  library,  not  very  old,  but  which  has  fome  read¬ 
ings,  both  different  from  Aldus,  and  peculiar  to  itielt, •— 
readings  of  the  two  dialogues,  from  a  MS.  in  the  French 
king's  library,  which  is  the  oldefi  MS. of  Plato  extant  there. 
Mr.  Routh  has  alfo  confulted  MSS.  of  ieveral  writers. 


nicas  into  their  works. 

There  are  alfo  nine  obfervations  -of  Cafaubon’s, 
taken  from  a  MS.  of  that  great  man’s,  in  the  Bodleian, 
called  eleganiiee  Platonic'ez  ;  and  ieveral  obiervations  made 
by  Dr.  Waldgrave,  formerly  of  Magdalen  college. 

Mr.  Routh  has -alfo  given  us  the  preface  of  Olympi- 
odprus  to  his  commentary  on  the  Gorgias,  and  he  would 
have  publifhed  the  whole  commentary,  if  he  had  known 
it  had  been  in  England.— -It  is  in  the  Britilli  Mufeum, 
marked  5668,  Bibl.  Bar.  but  is  not  in  the  catalogue. 
The  fcholia  on  the  Phaedo  by  the  fame  author,  are  alio 
in  the  Mufeum. 

Finally,- 
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finally,  Mr.  Routh  confefles  himfelf  much  indebted  to 
Dr.  Wheeler,  and  two  other  gentlemen,  whom  he  does 
not  name. 

Mr.  Routh  has  publifhed  Stephens’s  text,  except  where 
Stephens  had  wantonly  rejected  an  older  reading,  or 
where  the  text  was  evidently  fo  corrupted,  that  nothing 
could  be  made  of  jjt.  In  this  la  ft  cafe  he  has  admitted 
lome  readings,  that  were  either  unknown  to,  or  rejected 
by  Stephens,  from  the  later  Bafxi  edition.  The  more 
important  alterations,  (as  p.  49,  Koyono&v  for  hv^&TTOitiV  50 
for  rgccTiUpsQ  av  oTi  read  r^uira^eQ  a-nsri  'y  tm,  p  40,10.  ov 
rot,  aXkcc  (avotpvpi)  non  enim  profehfo  nego,  and  not 
ev  y*gTo»  as  Devarius,  Hoogeveen,  and  the 

writers  on  particles  would  have  it,  74.  4.  °o-oq  for 

c  In  the  Gorgias,  p.158  exGaXteiv  vindicated  againft 
Pierfon  ad  Moerim  if; iaaeu,  are  printed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page,  and  fome  others  are  thrown  into  the  notes.  The 
following  are  fome  of  Cafaubon’s  conjectures—  on  the 
Euthydemus,  p.  24.  6.  0'vvu/jLoXoyv]a'X[JLS^sc,  ooCpixg  ‘Tra.psoviq,  lra.t 

tnugfi}  &C.  read  u  av  vragq,  p.  ^3,  g  12,  bittov  &v?  era  ng  xstpocXyVj 
i.  e.  in  caput  tuurn  et  non  in  os  dicere  ut  interpretes  omnes, 
33*  I3-  Tl  pu-Qiov  quare  ?  In  the  Gorgias,  p.  283,  read 
Si  ^  eroi  Mvcrav  ywscrQxi  r^iovXstuv  Mr.  R.  propofes  Asia.— ~ 

Mr.  R’s  notes  offer  the  following  fpecimens  of  criti- 
cifms : 

In  the  Euthydemus,  p.  16.  1.  g,  -n  i»  (G  0$)  upa  av 
change  the  ?v  into  a. 

1  he  notes  which  take  up  from  p.  304,  to  p.  360,  are 
partly  critical,  and  partly  hiftorical  and  philofophical. 
'1  hough  they  contain  few  emendations  of  other  authors, 
and  not  fo  much  reference  to  the  places  imitated  by  or 
from  Plato,  as  might  poflibly  be  expelled,  yet  upon  the 
whole  they  are  all  one  can  delire,  particularly  thole  which 
ii  luff  rate  the  fophiflicai  modes  of  rcafoning  from  Ariflotle’s 
works.  Sometimes,  indeed,  I  thought  that  the  writer  might 
have  fpared  us  the  trouble  of  taking  down  fome  books,  and 
fometimes,  that  he  was  a  little  too  trifling  in  marking  what 
every  body  knew ;  but  it  is  almoft  illiberal  to  comment 
upon,  what  is  fo  much  matter  of  opinion j  only  one  would 
wifh  that  every  book  (efpecially  Inch  as  contain  fuch  fub- 
lime  dodlrines as  the  latter  part  of  the  Gorgias)  intended  for 
young,  and  net  rich  men,  fhould  be  as  much  a 
whole  as  pofliblc. 


In 
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Tn  the  verfes  from  the  Antiope  of  Euripides,  prefervedT 
by  Stobteus,  Serm.  54,  Mr.  R.  propofed  from  a  marginal 
note  of  a  MS.  of  the  Gorgias,  to  read  Travacu  poaa.fyv  in- 
Head  of  mctvcrav  (taoism, 

Mr.  Lefebre  of  Paris  to  whom  the  world  is  obliged 
for  an  elegant  edition  of  EpiCtetus,  and  who  has  favoured 
Mr.  R.  with  the  collection  of  the  Paris  MS.  obferves, 
that  ccvrcc  in  MS.  is  always  marked  with  a  lene  fpirit,  and 
with  anafpirated  one  when  it  means  the  perfon  itlelf. 

Mr.  R.  who  has  made  good  ufe  of  the  grammarians, 
obferves,  that  the  attic  forms  are  entirely  negleCted  in  the 
older  editions. 


A  R  T.  V. 

¥he  Hifiory  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  firjl  tnvafion  of 
it  by  the  Romans  under  ‘juiius  Cafar,  Written  on  a  nno 
Plan,  By  Robert  Henry ,  D .  D.  one  of  the  Miniflers 
of  Edinburgh ,  Member  of  the  Society  of  Antiquarians 
of  Scotland ,  and  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh*  * 
Cadell.  it  is 

*p\R. ,  Henry  having  carried  on  his  hiftory  to  the  fifth 
volume,  it  may  fairly  be  prefumed,  that  the  public 
judgment  is  now  formed,  both  as  to  the  dehgn  and  exe¬ 
cution,  fo  that  my  opinion  will  be  even  of  lefs  confequence 
than  it  is  upon  other  oecafions.  I  fhall  obferve,  however, 
after  declaring,  that  I  think  this  a  work  of  great  merit,  and 
likely  to  gain  the  preference  over  our  other  hiftories ;  that 
if  the  divifions  into  diftinCt  topics,  give  great  advantages 
in  point  of  clearnefs,  fullnefs,  and  information;  the 
beauty  of  the  fable ,  if  I  may  fo  term  it,  is  fomething 
hurt,  by  keeping  all  the  parts  fo  diftinct,  and  by  depriv¬ 
ing  it  of  the  variety  which  arifes  in  other  hiftories,  by 
the  pafiage  from  political  to  civil  matter,  &c.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  a  fault,  infeparable  from  Dr.  Henry’s  mode  of 
writing  ;  it  is  the  fault  of  Mr.  Schmidt’s  excellent  hiftory 
of  Germany,  which  is  on  the  fame  plan. 

Another  fault  which  Dr.  Henry  has  in  common  with 
Mr.  Schmidt  is,  that  his  ftyle  is  not  fufficiently  laboured. 
Jnftances  of  this  occur  too  frequently,  to  make  it  a  matter 
of  doubt ;  I  fhall,  however,  point  out  two  or  three,  which 
may  make  it  worth  the  author’s  while*  to  have  his  future 
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volumes  looked  over  by  a  careful  friend  before  he  commit 
them  to  the  prefs. 

i 

c  Thus,  by  a  very  furprifing  revolution,  Henry  Duke 
of  Lancafter,  iirnamed  Bollinbroke ,  from  the  place  of  his 
birth,  in  lefs  than  three  months  of  an  exile,  became  the 
crowned  anointed  King  of  a  great  and  powerful  nation/ 

*  Henry,  fufpe&ing  them  of  a  fecret  attachment  to 
their  former  matter,  determined  to  humble  and  reduce 
them  under  his  mercy/ 


*  While  Henry  repleniihed  his  exchequer,  by  holding 
two  parliaments  this  year,  one  at  Weftmintter  in  January, 
and  another  at  Coventry  in  October,  from  each  of  which 
he  obtained  large  fupplies  ;  and  by  various  other  means/ 

e  Ambition  was  his  ruling  paflion  ;  and  that,  impelled 
by  a  violent  gale  of  popular  favour,  hurried  him  into  a 
throne/ 

'  V  '  "  '  • 

c  Having  placed  guards,  and  kindled  fires  on  all  {ides, 
the  King  and  his  army  betook  themfelves  to  reft ;  except 
fuch  as  were  of  a  more  ferious  turn  of  mind,  and,  con- 
fidering  that  as  the  laft  night  of  their  lives,  fpent  it  in 
devotion/ 

The  web  may  be  wove  more  ftrongly,  but  the  colours 
do  not  produce  lb  pleating  an  effedt,  by  running  into  each 
other. 

It  may  be  doubted  too  whether  the  didtion  in  general 
is  fufficiently  elevated  for  hittory.  Dr.  Henry  now  and 
then  indulges  his  turn  for  irony  too  much  ;  and  even  his 
moft  brilliant  and  laboured  parts,  (the  battle  of  Agin- 
court,  and  the  hittory  of  Joan  of  Arc)  appear  to  me  rather 
to  raife  expedtation  than  to  fill  it.  I  at  leaft  conceived 
that  fomething  more  might  have  been  done.  At  the  fame 
time  1  thanked  the  author  (both  here  and  in  other  places) 
for  his  clearnefs,  his  method,  hjs  diferimination,  and 
above  all,  for  not  flopping  me  in  my  race  to  the  event  of 
things,  by  thofe  annoying  conjedturai  reflections,  which, 
if  they  have  any  effect  at  all,  Tervc  only  to  convince  a 
man  that  he  is  not  fit  to  read  hittory  at  all, 

Vo^.VIL  M  Paying 
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Having  thus  fpoken  my  objections  very  plainly*  much 
more  plainly,  indeed,  than  I  fhould  have  done  upon  a 
work  of  lefs  merit ;  for  1  confider  a  reviewer  as  a  kind  of 
advocat  du  diable ,  who  fhould  (peak  all  the  evil  he  knows 
of  a  good  book,  both’ for  the  inff ruction  of  the  writer,  and 
the  edification  of  the  bye-ftanders ;  I  now  proceed  to  pane¬ 
gyric,  but  this  will  be  beft  expreffed  by  making  the 
author  praife  himfelf,  as  extracts  'from  the  work  will 
fhew  the  acutenefs,  learning,  and  good  fenfe  it  abounds 
with,  much  better  than  any  words  of  mine  could 
convey  it. 

Civil  and  Military  Hi/lory. — A  fhort  fpecimen  of  this 
will  fuffice;  it  fliall  be  the  character  of  Henry  the 
Fourth. 

c  Few  princes  ever  fat  more  uneafy  on  a  throne  than 
Henry  IV.  In  the  firft  eight  years  of  his  reign,  he  was 
haraffed  with  almoft  inceffant  plots  and  infurrections ;  and 
though  he  enjoyed  more  external  tranquillity  in  the  latter 
part  of  it,  he  was  not  more  happy,  poffefling  neither 
health  of  body  nor  peace  of  mind.  The  great  qualities 
of  his  eldeft  fon,  which  ought  to  have  given  him  joy, 
filled  him  with  jealoufy  and  fuf'picion  ;  and  the  froliefome 
diforderly  conduct  of  that  prince,  when  he  was  excluded 
from  bulinefs,  gave  him  no  lefs  vexation.  He  was  much 
difquieted  with  remorfe  for  thofe  crimes  which  paved  his 
way  to  the  throne ;  nor  was  he  without  other  caufes  of 
chagrin.  In  a  word,  few  of  his  fubjects  had  reafon  to 
■.privy  the  happinels  of  their  fovereign, 

Henry  IV.  was,  in  feature,  a  Tittle  below  the  middle 
fize,  but  robuft  and  well  made.  He  excelled  in  all  the 
martial  and  manly  exercifes  of  his  times  ;  and  his  cou- 
rage  was  at  once  calm  and  undaunted.  His  head  was  bet¬ 
ter  than  his  heart  ;  his  fchemes  being  formed  with  pru¬ 
dence,  and  generally  fuccefsful,  but  not  always  innocent, 
and  feldom  generous.  As  jealous  &  he  was  fond  of  power, 
he  ftuck  at  nothing  to  obtain  and  keep  it  ;  and  was  not 
very  prone  to  pardon  thofe  who  attempted  to  deprive  him 
of  it.  From  policy  more  than  principle,  he  protected 
the  church,  and  perfecuted  heretics.  Ambition  was  his 
ruling  pafiion  ;  and  that,  impelled  by  a  violent  gale  of 
popular  favour,  hurried  him  into  a  throne,  which  involv¬ 
ed  him  in  many  crimes  and  cares,  and  his  country  in 
many  calamities.  He  would  have  been  both  a  better  and 
happier  man,  if  he  had  never  been  a  King/ 
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Hi/lory  of  Religion. 

*  The  following  is  a  copy  of  that  curious  paper,  that 
fnay  be  fuppofed  to  contain  the  fentiments  of  the  molt  in¬ 
telligent  Lollards,  cautioully  expreffed  in  the  language  of 
that  age.  * 

4  I  John  Oldcaftell,  Knyght,  Lord  of  Cobham,  Wole, 

4  that  all  Chriftyn  men  wyte  and  underftond,  that  I  olepe 
4  Allmyghty  God  in  to  wytnefs,  that  it  hath  ben,  now 

*  ys,  and  ever,  with  the  help  of  God,  fhall  ben  myn  en- 
4  tent,  and  my  wylle,  to  bejeve  feythfully  and  fully  all 
4  the  facramentis  that  evyr  God  ordeyned  to  be  do  in  holy 
4  churche  ;  and,  more  over,  for  to  declare  me  in  thefe 
4  foure  peyntes :  1  beleve,  that  the  moll  worfchipfull  fa- 
4  crament  of  the  auter  is  Criftes  body  in  forme  of  bred, 

4  the  fame  body  that  was  born  of  the  BlyfTyd  Virgyne  our 
4  Lady  Seint  Marye,  don  on  the  crofs,  deed  and  buryed 

*  the  thryddeday,  ros  fro  deth  tolyf,  the  wych  body  is 

*  now  glorified  in  hevene.  Alfo,  as  for  the  facrament  of 
4  penance,  I  beleve,  that  it  is  needful  to  every  man  that 
4  fhall  be  faved,  to  forfake  fynne,  and  do  due  penance  for 
4  fynne  bifore  doon,  wyth  trewe  confefiion,  very  con- 
4  trition,  and  duhe  fatisfaction,  as  Goddes  law  lymiteth 
4  and  techeth,  and  ellys  may  not  be  faved.  Which  pen- 
4  ance  I  defir  all  men  to  do.  And  of  as  ymages  I  undir- 
4  fionde,  that  thei  be  not  of  bileve,  but  that  thei  were 
4  ordeyned  fyth  the  bileve  waszew  of  Grift  be  fufteraunce 
4  of  the  churche,  to  be  kalenders  to  lewed  men,  to  repre- 
4  lent  and  brynge  to  mynde  the  paftion  of  our  Lord  jhefii 
4  Grift,  and  martirdon  and  good  lyvyingof  otherfeyntis ; 

4  and  that  who  fo  it  be  that  doth  the  worfchipe  to  ded 
4  ymages,  that  is  duhe  to  God,  or  putteth  feych  hope  or 
4  truft  in  help  of  them,  as  he  fhuld  do  to  God,  or  hath 
4  affeccion  in  one  more  than  in  another,  he  doth  in  that 
4  the  grete  fin  of  mawmentrie.  Alfo  I  fuppofe  this  fully, 

4  that  eyery  man  in  this  erthe  is  a  pilgrime  towarde  blyfs, 

4  or  toward  peyne  ;  and  that  he  that  knoweth  not,  ne 
4  wole  not  knowe,  ne  kepe  the  holy  eomandementes  of 
4  God  in  his  lyvyng  here,  al  be  it,  that  he  goo  'on  pyl- 
4  grimage  to  all  the  world,  an  he  dy  fo,  he  fhall  be 
4  dampned  ;  and  he  that  knowyth  the  holy  comande-* 

4  mentys  of  God,  and  kepeth  hem  hvs  end,  he  fhall  be 
4  faved,  tho’  he  nevir  in  hys  lyve  go  on  pilgrymage, 
4  as  men  ufe  now,  to  Cantirbury  or  to  Rome,  or  to  any 
4  othir  plac«/ 
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4  The  Primate,  after  confulting  with  the  bifhops  and 
doctors,  told  Lord  Cobham,  that  feveral  things  in  his 
paper  had  a  good  and  Catholic  appearance  ;  but  that  it 
was  not  fufficiently  explicit  on  any  of  the  four  heads,  of 
the  eucharift,  confeilion,  images,  and  pilgrimages.  For 
his  inftruction,  therefore,  he  gave  him  the  following 
paper,  containing  the  doctrine  of  the  church  on  theie 
iubjects,  and  allowed  him  two  days  to  confider  it.  4  The 
4  fayth  and  thedetermination  of  the  holy  churche  touchying 
4  the  blifsful  facrament  of  the  auter,  is  this  :  That  after 
4  the  facramentall  wordes  ben  fayde  by  a  preft  in  his 
4  maffe,  the  material  bred  that  was  bifore,  is  turned  into 
4  Criftis  verray  body  ;  and  the  material  wyn  that  was  be- 
4  fore,  is  turned  into  Cryftes  verray  blode  ;  and  there 
4  leweth  in  the  auter  no  material  brede,  ne  material  wyn, 

4  thewych  wer  ther  byfore  the  feying  of  the  facramenta! 

4  wordes  :  How  lyve  ye  this  article  ?  — Holy  churche  hath 
4  cletermyned,  that  every  Criflen  man  lyvyng  here  bo- 
4  dilich  inerthe,  oughte  tofchryve  to  a  preft  ordeyned  by 
4  the  churche  if  he  may  come  to  hym :  How  feie  ye  this 
4  article  ? — Crift  ordeyned  Seint  Fetir  the  apoftell,  to 
4  ben  his  vicarie  here  in  erthe ;  whos  lee  ys  the  churche 
4  of  Rome,  ordynying  and  grauntying  the  fame  power 
4  that  he  gaf  to  Petir  Inuid  fuccede  to  all  Petirs  fuccelTours ; 
4  the  wych  we  callyn  now  Popes  of  Rome;  by  whos 
4  power  in  churches  particuler Tpecial  ben  ordeyned  pre- 
4  lates,  as  archbyfhoppes,  bysfhoppes,  curates,  and  other 
4  degrees,  to  whom  Criften  men  oughte  to  obey  after 
4  the  lawes  of  the  churche  of  Rome.  This  is  determi¬ 
nation  of  holy  churche:  How  fele  ye  this  articull  ?— • 

4  Holy  church  hath  determined,  that  it  is  needfull  to  a 
4  Criftyn  man  to  goo  a  pylgrymach  to  holy  places,  and 
4  there  fpecially  to  worfhip  holy  reliques  of  leyntes, 

4  apoftelys,  martyrs,  confeflours,  and  all  feyntcs  ap- 
4  proved  be  church  of  Rome.  This  is  determination  of 
4  holy  churche:  How  fele  ye  this  articule  p  Such  ftrangc 
th  ings  ouf  anceftors,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  were  oblig¬ 
ed  to  believe,  under  the  pain  of  being  burnt  to  allies  ! 

4  ft  is  remarkable  with  how  gentle  a  hand  the  prelates  of 
this  period  touched  the  article  of  reformation,  for  which 
there  was  fo  loud  a  call.  In  a  convocation  of  the  clergy 
of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  May  5.  A.  D.  1421,^3 
decree  Was  made,  4  That  a  bifhop’s  barber  fhould  not 
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e  demand  a  fee  from  thofe  who  received  holy  orders  from 
4  the  bifhop/ 

»  . —  ■■  ',n**1 

4  The  enp  was  taken  from  the  laity,  but  with, 
great  caution,  and  by  llow  degrees.  The  clergy  were 
firft  commanded,  to  be  at  great  pains  to  inftruct  the  peo¬ 
ple,  4  that  both  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord  were 
4  given  at  once,  under  the  fpecies  of  bread,  nay  the  en~ 
4  tire,  living,  and  true  Chrift ;  that  the  wine  in  the  cup 
4  was  not  the  lacrament,  but  mere  wine,  given  them 
4  (it  was  then  given  them)  to  make  them  fwallow  the 
4  bread  more  eafily/  The  clergy  are  then  directed  4  to 
4  begin  to  with-hold  the  cup  in  fmall  obfeure  churches, 
4  and  to  exhort  the  people  to  fwallow  the  bread  without 
4  chewing,  that  none  of  it  might  (tick  in  their  teeth/ 


4  George  Nevile,  Archbifhop  of  York,  enumerates 
no  fewer  than  thirty-feven  kinds  of  fin,  which  none  but 
the  Pope  or  a  bifhop  could  pardon.  The  firft  and  greateft: 
of  thefe  fins  was  herefy  ;  the  fecond  was  crimen  contra  na- 
turam ,  maxime  cum  brutis $  the  thirty-feventh,  and  leaf!: 
in  the  eftimation  of  the  church,  was  railing  a  fedition 
which  endangered  a  ftate  or  city/ 


Hijlory  of  the  Conjiitution ,  Government ,  and  Laws ,  of 

England. 

4  No  man  who  had  not  an  eftate  worth  twenty  (hillings  a 
year,  equivalent  to  ten  pounds  at  prefent,  was  permitted 
to  put  his  fon  to  any  other  employment,  but  was  obliged 
to  bring  him  up  to  hufbandry  work  ;  and  if  any  peribn 
applied  to  fuch  work  till  he  was  twelve  years  of  age,  he 
was  not  permitted  to  abandon  it,  and  follow  any  other 
line  of  life/ 


4  For  more  than  a  century  the  wages  of  the  members 
of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  were  fometimes  higher  and 
fometimes  lower ;  but  at  length,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.  they  became  fixed  to  4s  a  day  for  a  knight  of  a  (hire, 
and  2s  a  day  for  a  citizen  or  burgefs,  and  continued  at 
that  rate  as  long  as  they  continued  to  be  paid.  Nor  was  this 
at  firft  an  incompetent  fum,  as  4s  then  was  equivalent  to 
40s  at  prefent.  Theproudeft  and  moft  opulent  knights 
thought  it  no  di (honour  to  receive  their  wages,  and  even 
£0  fue  for  themq  and  no.  man  in  thofe  times  imagined 

1  that 
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that  this  cuftom  ever  could  or  would  be  changed,  as  it 
was  fo  reafonable,  and  productive  of  fo  many  good  ef¬ 
fects  ;  particularly  it  engaged  the  attendance  of  all  the 
members  to  the  very  1  aft  day  of  every  fefFion,  becaufe 
thofe  who  did  not  attend  from  the  firfl  to  the  lafl  day  re¬ 
ceived  no  wages  ;  and  their  negligence  could  not  be  con¬ 
cealed  from  their  conflituents.  Accordingly  we  often 
find  all  the  members  prefent,  and  receiving  writs  for  their 
expences  at  the  diffolution  of  a  parliament/ 

4  Ther  be  two  kynds  of  kyngdomys  (fays  Sir  John 
4  Fortefcue,  who  wrote  in  this  period)  of  which  that  one 
*  ys  a  lordfhip,  callid,  in  Latyne,  Dominium  Regale ,  and 
4  that  other  is  callid  Dominium  Politicum  &  Regale .  And 
4  they  dyverfin  (differ)  in  that  the  firfl  may  rule  his  peo- 
4  pie  by  fuch  lawys  as  he  makyth  hymfelf ;  and  therefor 
4  he  may  fetupon  them  talys  (taxes)  and  other  impofitions, 
4  fuch  as  he  wyi  hymfelf,  without  their  affent.  The  fe- 
4  cund  may  not  rule  hys  people  by  other  lawys  than  fuch 
4  as  they  affenten  unto  ;  and  therefor  he  may  fet  on  them 
4  no  impofitions  without  their  own  affent/  That  great 
lawyer,  in  the  fubfequent  chapters  of  his  book  enumerates 
the  advantages  that  England  derived  from  being  a  Domi¬ 
nium  Politicum  &  Regale ,  or  a  limited  monarchy  ;  and 
the  miferies  that  France  endured  from  being  a  Dominium 
Regale ,  or  an  abfolute  monarchy.  It  was  alfo  underflood, 
that  the  Kings  of  England  could  neither  repeal  nor  change 
any  Handing  law  of  the  land  by  their  own  authority  with¬ 
out  the  confent  of  parliament.  4  A  King  of  England 
4  cannot,  at  his  pleafure,  make  any  alterations  in  the  laws 
4  of  the  land  ;  for  the  nature  of  his  government  is  not 
4  only  regal,  but  political/  1  am  not  fo  certain  that  it  was 
underflood  to  be  a  part  of  the  conflitution  of  England  in 
this  period,  that  the  King  could  not  interpret  the  laws, 
and  adminifler  juftice  to  his  fubjeds  in  perfon,  but  only  by 
his  judges/ 

Hijlory  of  Learning. 

€  I  knew  (faid  DoClor  Thomas  Gafcoigne,  Chancellor  of 
4  Oxford,  A.  D.  1443O  a  certain  illiterate  idiot,  the  fors 
4  of  a  mad  knight,  who,  for  being  the  companion,  or 
4  rather  the  fool  of  the  fons  of  a  great  family  of  the  royal 
4  blood,  was  made  Archdeacon  of  Oxford  before  he  was 
4  eighteen  years  of  age ;  and  foon  after  obtained  two  rich 

4  redories 
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€  re&ories  and  twelve  prebends.  I  afked  him  one  day 

*  what  he  thought  of  learning.  As  for  learning,  laid  he, 

*  I  defpife  it.  1  have  better  livings  than  any  of  you  great 
4  dodlors,  and  I  believe  as  much  as  any  of  you.  What 
c  do  you  believe  ?  I  believe,  faid  he,  that  there  are  three 
€  Gods  in  one  perfon,  I  believe  all  that  God  believes.’ 

m  n  -  -  - r 

6  The  Countefs  of  Weftmoreland  prefented  a  petition 
to  the  privy  council,  A.  D.  1424,  reprefenting,  that  the 
late  King  had  borrowed  a  book  from  her,  containing  the 
Chronicles  of  Jerufalem,  and  the  expedition  of  Godfrey 
of  Boulogne,  and  praying  that  an  order  might  be  given 
under  the  privy  feal  for  the  reftoration  of  the  faid  book  ; 
which  was  granted  with  great  formality.  About  the  fame 
time,  John,  the  Prior  of  Chrift-church,  Canterbury, 
prefented  a  fimilar  petition  to  the  privy  council,  letting 
forth,  that  the  late  King  had  borrowed  from  his  priory  a 
volume  containing  the  works  of  St.  Gregory  ;  that  he  had 
never  returned  it  ;  but  that  in  his  teftament  he  had  dire&- 
ed  it  to  be  reftored  ;  notwithftanding  which,  the  Prior  of 
Shine,  who  had  the  book,  refufed  to  give  it  up.  The 
council,  after  mature  deliberation,  commanded  a  precept 
under  the  privy  feal  to  be  fent  to  the  Prior  of  Shine,  re¬ 
quiring  him  to  deliver  up  the  book,  or  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  the  council,  to  give  the  reafons  of  his  refufal.’ 


*  Rot! s  begins  his  hiftory  at  the  creation,  and  tells  us, 
amongft  other  extraordinary  things,  that  Mofes  mentions 
only  one  antediluvian  city,  which  was  built  by  Cain,  and 
called  by  Him  Enoch,  in  honour  of  Enoch,  his  cldeft  foil ; 
but  that  the  famous  man  Bernard  de  Breydenbach,  Dean 
of  Mentz,  writes,  that  there  were  eight  noble  cities  built 
before  the  flood  ;  and  he  tells  this  ftory  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  convince  us,  that  he  gave  as  much  credit  to  Bernard 
de  Breydenbach  as  to  Mofes.’ 


4  Though  this  good  bifhop  (Kennedy)  is  faid  to  have 
been  a  great  reformer  of  the  manners  of  the  clergy,  he 
doth  not  feem  to  have  expe&ed  or  exa&ed  any  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  degrees  of  purity  and  ftri&nefs  from  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  college,  as  appears  from  the  following  ftatutc. 

*  We  ordain  further,  That  all  the  members  of  the  faid 

*  college  live  decently,  as  becomes  eccleflaftics  5  that  they 

*  do  not  keep  concubines  publicly  3  that  they  be  not 

6  common 
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*  common  night-walkers  or  robbers,  or  habitually'  guilty 

*  of  other  notorious  crimes  ;  and  if  any  of  them  is  lb, 

*  (which  God  forbid),  let  him  be  corrected  by  his  fupe- 
<  rior;  and  if  he  proves  incorrigible,  let  him  be  deprived 
6  by  the  fame  fuperior,  and  another  fubflituted  in  his 

*  place/ 

Hlflory  of  the  Arts, 

*  Orchards  and  gardens  were  cultivated  in  this  as  well 
ss  in  former  periods ;  but  if  any  great  improvements  were 
now  made  in  that  branch  of  agriculture,  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  new  fruits,  plants,  herbs,  or  flowers,  they  have 
efcaped  my  refearches.  The  following  verfes  of  King 
James  L  of  Scotland  contain  a  defeription  of  the  royal 
garden  at  Windfor,  as  it  appeared  about  A.  D.  1414. 

Now  was  there  maid  fait  by  the  Touris  wall 
A  gardyn  fair,  and  in  the  cornerisfet, 

Ane  herbere  grene,  with  wandis  long  and  fmali 
Railit  about ;  and  fo  with  treis  let 
Was  all  the  place,  and  hawthorn  hegis  knet, 

That  lyf  was  non  walkyng  there  forbye 
That  myght  within  fcarce  any  wight  efpye. 

So  thick  the  beuis  and  the  levis  grene, 

Befchadet  all  the  allyes  that  there  were, 

And  middis  every  herbere  might  be  fene 
The  fcharp  grene  fuete  junipere, 

Growing  fo  fair  with  branchishere  and  there. 

That  as  it  femyt  to  a  lyf  without, 

The  bewis  fpred  the  herebere  all  about/ 

Hlflory  of  Commerce ,  Coin,  and  Shipping • 

*  It  appears  from  an  authentic  record,  that  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  balance  of  trade  in 
one  year  (1354)  in  favour  of  England,  was  no  lefs 
than  294,184b  of  the  money  of  thole  times;  and  we 
know  with  certainty,  that  fome  articles  of  export,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  great  article  of  woollen  cloth,  had  very 
much  encreafed  in  the  prefent  period/ 

*  When  wheat  was  6s.  8d.  per  quarter,  a  famine  was 
dreaded,  and  the  ports  were  opened  for  importation.  All 
other  kinds  of  grain  were  cheaper  in  proportion  to  wheat; 
then  they  are  at  prelent.  Animal  food  of  all  kinds  was 

7*  toll 
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fill!  cheaper  than  grain.  The  price  of  an  ordinary,  pro¬ 
bably,  a  final  1  cow ,  was  7s.  equivalent  to  3I.  10s. — of  a 
calf,  is.  8d.  equivalent  to  16s.  8d.-— of  an  ox,  13s.  4d. 
equivalent  to  61.  13s.  4d.  —  of  a  fheep,  2s.  yd.  equivalent 
to  il  4s.  2d. — of  a  hog,  2S.  equivalent  to  1 1.—  of  a  gooie, 
3d.  equivalent  to  2$.  6d.  &c.  Liquors  were  fully  as  cheap 
as  either  bread-corn  or  butcher-meat,  or  rather  cheaper. 
Claret  coil  only  is.  a  gallon,  equivalent  to  10s.  and  ale  only 
I  penny  half-penny,  equivalent  to  is.  3d.  it  was  efiab- 
lifiied  by  law,  2d,  Henry  V.-  A.  D.  1414.  4  T'hat  no 

4  yearly  chaplain  within  the  realm  fhalltake,  from  hence- 
4  forth,  more  for  his  whole  wages  by  the  year  (that  is  to 
4  fay,  for  his  board,  apparel,  and  other  ftecefTaries)  than 
4 1  eve n  marks,  or  4I.  13s.  4d.  equivalent  to  46!.  13s.  4d/ 

Hiflory  of  the  Manners,  Virtues ,  Vices ,  remarkable  Cuf- 

toms ,  Language ,  Drefs ,  Diet,  and  Diverflons  of  the 

People  of  Great  Britain . 

4  Hofpitality  was  not  confined  to  the  great  and  opulent^ 
but  was  praftried  rather  more  than  it  is  at  prefect  by  per- 
fons  in  the  middle  and  lower  ranks  of  life.  But  this  was 
Owing  to  neceffity^  arifing  from  the  fcarcity  of  inns, 
which  obliged  travellers  and  ftrangers  to  apply  to  private 
perfcns  for  lodging  and  entertainment  ;  and  thole  who  re¬ 
ceived  them  holpitabiy  acquired  a  right  to  a  fimilar  recep¬ 
tion.  This  was  evidently  the  caie  in  Scotland  in  the 
flrft  part  of  this  period.  James  I.  A.  D,  1424,  procured 
the  following  a£l  of  parliament.  4  It  is  ordainit^  That  in 
4  all  burrow  townis,  and  throuehfairis  quhair  commoun 
4  pafTages  ar,  that  thair  be  ordaint  Hoftillaries  arid  refettis* 

1  havand  ffables  and  chalmers  5  and  that  men  find  with 
4  thame-bread  and  aill,  and  all  other  fude,  afweil  for  horfe 
4  as  men,  for  reafonable  price.’  But  travellers  had  beeit 
fo  long  accufiomed  to  lodge  in  private  houfes,  that  thefe 
public  inns  were  quite  neglected  ;  and  thofe  who  kept 
them  preferred  a  petition  to  parliament  complainings 
4  That  the  leigis  traveiland  in  the  realme,  quheri  they 
4  cum  to  burrowis  and  throuchfdiris,  herbreis  thalne  not 
4  in  Hoftillaries*  bot  with  thair  acquaintance  and  friendis/ 

T his  produced  an  a£f  prohibiting  travellers  to  lodge  in 
private  houfes  where  there  were  hofialries,  under  the  pe¬ 
nalty  of  40s.  and  fubje&ing  thofe  who  lodged  them  to  the 
fame  penalty/ 

Vol.VIL  '  "  N 
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<x  The  Count,  who  had  fold  her  to  the  Englifh,  pr$« 
tended  that  he  had  come  to  treat  with  her  about  her  ran- 
form  Viewing  him  with  iuff  refentrnent  and  dildain,  fhc 
cried,  4 * 6  Begone  !  You  have  neither  the  inclination  nor 
4  the  power  to  rarifom  me/  Then  turning  her  eyes  to¬ 
wards  the  two  Earls,  fhe  faid,  4  I  know  that  you  Englifh 
4  are  determined  to  put  me  to  death  ;  and  imagine,  that 
4  after  I  am  dead  you  will  conquer  France.  But  though 
4  there  were  an  hundred  thoufand  more  God-dam  mees  in 
4  France  than  there  are,  they  will  never  conquer  that  king- 
6  dorn/ 


4  Sir  John  Fortefcue,  Chief  Juftiee  of  the  King’s 
bench  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  acknowledges  that  rob¬ 
bery  was  much  more  frequent  in  England  than  in  France 
or  Scotland  ;  and,  which  is  remarkable,  in  one  of  his  profei- 
fion,  he  beads  of  this  as  a  proof  of  the  fuperior  courage 
of  the  Englifh.  4  It  hath  ben  often  feen  in  England, 

4  that  three  or  four  thefes  hath  fett  upon  feven  or  eight 
4  true  men,  and  robyd  them  ah  But  it  hath  not  been 
4  ieen  in  Fraunce,  that  (even  or  eight  thefes  have  ben  har- 
4  dy  to  vobbe  three  or  four  true  men.  Wherefor  it  is  right 
4  felcl  that  Frenchmen  be  hangyd  for  robbery e,  for  that 
4  they  have  no  hertys  to  do  fo  terrible  an  adle.  There  he 
4  therefor  mo  men  hangyd  in  England,  in  a  yere,  for 
4  robber  ye  and  roanflaughter,  than  there  be  hangyd  in 
4  Fraunce,  for  fucli  caufe  of  crime,  in  feven  yers.  There 
4  is  no  man  hangyd  in  Scotland  in  feven  yers  together  for 
4  robberye  ;  and  yet  thay  be  often  tymes  hangyd  for  iar- 
4  cency  and  llelyng  of  goods  in  the  abfence  of  the  owner 
4  thereof :  but  their  harts  ferve  them  not  to  take  a  manny’s 
4  goods,  while  he  is  prefent,  and  will  defend  it;  which 
6  maner  of  takyng  is  called  robberye.  But  the  Englifh 
4  men  be  of  another  corage  :  for  if  he  be  poer,  and  fe 
4  another  man  havyng  richeffe,  which  may  be  takyn  from 
4  him  by  might,  he  wol  not  {pare  to  do  fo/ 

4  The  commons  in  France  (fays  Sir  John  Fortefcue) 
4  be  fo  impoverifhed  and  deftroyyed  that  they  may 
4  unith  lyve.  Thay  drynke  water,  thay  eate  apples, 

4  with  bred  right  brown,  made  of  rye.  Thay  eate  no 

6  flefche,  but  if  it  be  felden,  a  little  larde,  or  of  the  in- 
4  trails  or  beds  of  beds  felayne  for  the  nobles  and  met- 
*  chaiints  of  the  land/  * 
l 
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c  It  was  now  become  the  cuftom  in  great  families,  to 
fiave  four  meals  a-day,  viz. .  break  fails,  dinners,  fuppers, 
and  liveries,  which  was  a  kind  of  collation  in  their  bed¬ 
chambers  immediately  before  they  went  to  reft.  As  our 
nnceftors  in  this  period  were  ft  ill  early  rifers,  they  break¬ 
fafted  at  feven,  and  dined  at  ten  o’clock  forenoon,  Flipped 
at  four  afternoon,  and  had  their  liveries  between  eight  and 
nine  ;  foon  after  which  they  went  to  bed.  But  though 
they  breakfafted'  thus  early,  their  appetites  feem  to  have 
been  fufficiently  keen.  Tlie  .breakfaft  of  an  Earl  and-  his 
Countels,  on  Sundays,  Tue  (clays,  Thurfdays,  and  Sa¬ 
turdays,  in  the  holy  faft  of  Lent,  was,  6  fu-ft  a  loaf  of 
4  bread  in  trenchers,  two  manchetts,  a  quart  of  beer,  a 
4  quart  of  wine,  two  pieces  of  fait  ft  Mi,  fix  baconed  hef- 
4  ring,  four  white  herrings,  or  a  chfh  of  fproitsd  This, 
for  two  perfons,  at  feven  o’clock  in  the  morning, '  was  a 
tolerable  allowance  for  a  day  of  falling.  Their  flippers 
on  theie  days  were  equally  plentiful.  Their  breakfaft  on 
ftefh  days  was,  c  firft  a  loaf  of  bread  in  trenchers,  two 
4  manchetts,  a  quart  of  beer,  a  quart  of  wine,  half  a 
*  chyne  of  mutton,  or  a  chyne  of  beef  boiled.’  The 
liveries,  or  evening-collations,  for  the  Lord  and  Lady 
were,  4  firft  two  manchetts,  a  loaf  of  houfehold  bread,  a 
1  gallon  of  beer,  and  a  quart  of  wine.’  The  wine  was 
warmed,  and  mixed  with  fpiceries.  No  rule  was  fixed 


for  dinners,  as  thefe  were  the  principal  meals,  at 


which  they  entertained  their  company.  It  is  remarkable^ 
that  ihopkeepers,  mechanics,  and  labourers,  breakfafted 
at  eight  in  the  morning,  dined  at  noon,  and  flipped  at 
Six  in  the  evening. j  which  were  later  hours  than  thole  of 
the  nobility.  So  different  are  the  cuftoms  of  one  ,age 
from  thole  of  .another,’  " 
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%he  Life  of  Pacific,  collet!  ed from  that  written  in  German  by 
him  [elf,  and  publijhed  after  his  death ,  at  Leipfick ,  8  vo, 
1783  ('81 6 pages,  with  the  correfpondence) \  and  that  writ¬ 
ten  in  Latin,  publijhed  at  Leipfick  in  1773,  by  Frede¬ 
rick  Adonis,  Greek  and  Latin  Profejfor,  3p.  8vo. 

% 

REISKE  then  mentions  the  fever ai  papers  written  by 
him  in  literary  journals,  the  account  of  which  is  too 
long  for  infertion  here. 

He  then  gives  an  account  of  his  correcting  a  tranila- 
ticn  of  a  life  of  Chriftina  from  the  French, — and  of  his 
making  an  index  to  the  tranilatipn  of  the  hiftory  of  the 
academy  of  infcriptions,  at  the  end  of  which,  he  has  added 
lome  thoughts  on  the  decline  of  eloquence  in  our  days. 

Thefe,  fays  he,  were  the  works  I  undertook,  invita 
Minerva.  I  come  now  to  fpeak  of  thofe,  in  which  the 
heart  had  its  fhare. 

The  fir  ft  were  publifhed  in  the  Leipfick  acts,  as  a  reward 
for  the  other  drudgery  my  neck  was  bowed  to  in  that 

work. - They  conliff  of  the  remonftrancc  to  the  younger 

Burman  on  the  Petronius  bufinefs,  feme  remarks  on  He¬ 
rodotus,  and  the  third  book  of  the  Greek  Anthologia. 

In  1750,  the  firft  volume  of  Reimarrus’s  Dio  Caffius 
Came  out,  I  fent  him  my  obfervations,  which  he  inferted, 
praifing  fome,  and  finding  fault  with  others.  The  next 
thing  was  remarks  on  Cerem  Byzant  Confavtini  Porphyr* 
in  German,  one  part  only  of  which  is  printed. 

I  carried  my  AnthologiaGraecatoErnefli,anddefired  him 
to  procure  me  a  bookfelier  to  print  it;  but,  though  he  was 
a  very  worthy  man,  yet  as  I  was  not  of  his  fchoo),  did  not 
fwear  by  him,  and  often  differed  from  him,  he  returned 
it  me  at  the  end  of  the  twelvemonth,  without  doing  any 
thing  in  it  ;  fo  i  threw  my  bread  on  the  waters,  and 
printedthebook  at  my  own  expence  ;  undeterred,  as  I  have 
ever  been,  by  the  machinations  of  men,  from  going  for¬ 
ward  on  my  way,  and  fecure,  that  there  is  a  time,  in 
which  God  rewards  the  good,  and  punifhes  the  bad. 

In  1754.5  I  publifhed  the  firft  part  of  my  Annales  Mo- 
Jlemici ,  and  dedicated  them  to  the  curators  of  the  univer- 
of  Leyden.— The  curators  did  not  thank  me,  and  I 
only  thirty  copies, 

/kfter 
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After  a  little  Arabick  effujion ,  called  Rifalet  Abit  Wa-> 
licit ,  1  began  my  animadverfiones  ad  auiores  Graces,  I 
printed  five  volumes  of  them,  which  coft  me  1000 
thalers ,  of  which  I  have  never  feen  more  than  ioo  again. 
- — 1  have,  however,  enough  for  five  volumes  more,  and 
ibould  go  quietly  out  of  the  world,  if  I  could  once  fee 
them  printed,  for  they  are flos  ingenii  mei  (that  is  luppofing 
it  to  be  allowed  that  my  genius  has  any  flowers)  ;  and 
lure  1  am,  that  little  as  their  worth  is  now  known, 
and  much  as  they  have  been  defpifed,  the  time  will  come, 
when  party  and  jealouiy  lhall  be  no  more,  and  juftice 
will  be  done  them. — Should  they  come  out  in  my  life¬ 
time,  it  will  pay  me  for  all  my  trouble;  if  they  ibould 
not,  an  ever-wTaking  God  will  take  care,  that  no  impious 
hand  leizes  on  my  work,  and  makes  it  his  own.  Poflibly 
there  may  arife  fome  honourable  God  fearing  man,  who 
may  hereafter  publifli  them  unadulterated  to  my  poft- 
humous  fame,  and  for  the  good  of  literature  fuch  is  my 
wifh,  fuch  are  my  prayers  to  God— and  he  will  hear  thole 
prayers. 

In  1755,  Mr.  Probfi:  and  I  were  chofen  fellows  of 
Gotfcheds  fociety  of  the  fine  arts.  This  produced  two 
finail  papers,  which  are  in  the  tranfa&ions  of  that  fociety  ; 
and  it  produced  my  acquaintance  with  my  prefent  wife, 
the  fifter  of  Probfi:,  who  came  with  him  to  Leipfick.  Her 
modefty,  goodnefs  of  heart,  and  love  of  learned  men 
caught  my  heart,  and  we  loon  entered  into  a  correfpon- 
dence — but  the  war  broke  out,  and  we  did  not  marry  till 
nine  years  after. 

In  1756,  I  made  a  catalogue  of  the  Arabic  coins  in  the 
library  at  Drefden,  and  tranflated  Thograi  in  a  couple  of 
days.  It  came  out  with  a  preface  and  notes,  containing 
accounts  of  the  Arabic  poets.  There  were  only  two 
hundred  copies  printed. 

The  war  now  raged  very  fiercely  all  over  Saxony,  and 
poor  Reifice  was  obliged  to  avail  himfeif  of  Ernefti’s  gene- 
rofity,  who  very  generoufiy  gave  him  his  table  for  two 
years;  but  in  1758,  his  fortunes  took  a  furprizing  and 
moll  unexpe&ed  turn,  and  he  was  made  independant,  by 
being  appointed  re£Ior  of  the  fchool  of  St.  Nicholas.— 
This  he  tells  us  he  had  had  an  omen  of  at  the  beginning 
pf  the  year,  for  rifing  on  new  years  day,  at  three  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  as  was  his  conftant  cuftom,  to  purfue  his 
tr^nflation  of  Libanius’s  letters,  he  found  that  he  had 

com® 
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come  to  a  letter  written  to  Anatolius,  and  the  firfl:  word  lie 
read  was  Anatolius ;  Now,  (fays  he)  thought  I,  thfc 
year  is  come  in  which  God  will  let  the  light  of  his  coun¬ 
tenance  fhine  upon  thee,— and  in  five  weeks  after  Haltaus 
died. 

About  1763,  he  tranflated  Demofthenes  and  Thucy¬ 
dides  into  German — and  married.  On  this  occafion  he 
fpeaks  very  affectionately  and  feelingly  of  Mrs.  Keiike  j 
and  there  is  a  note  of  hers,  worthy  of  the  good  old  times, 
in  which  fhe  fpeaks  of  her  mother  in  the  mofl  feeling 
manner.  Often,  in  fhort,  concludes  (he,  did  fhe  bring  to 
my  mind,  in  her  mofl  advanced  age,  thefe  lines  of 
Pope, 

What  nothing  earthly  gives,  or  can  deflroy, 

The  foul’s  calm  funfhine,  and  the  heart-felt  joy, 

Is  virtue’s  prize. 

In  176S,  continues  Reifke,  I  pnblifhed  my  propofals 
for  the  edition  of  Demoflhenes,  in  the  full  confidence, 
that  the  learned,  in  and  out  of  Germany,  would  do  juflice 
to  my  efforts  to  ferve  them  ;  but  I  found  that  mankind 
were  like  the  reed  of  Egypt,  which  pierces,  and  goes 
through  the  hand  of  thole  who  lean  upon  it.  I  rouffc 
therefore  trull  the  work  to  God,  whole  council  is  above 
the  council  of  man;  and  who  can  make  a  way  in  the 
wildernefs,  when  the  thirfling  eye  pants  in  vain  for  deli¬ 
verance.  The  work  is  begun  in  the  name  of  God 
whether  it  will  fee  an  end,  refts  with  him.  Did  it  depend 
on  man  alone,  I  fhould  have  been  the  martyr  of  my  good 
will.  A  farther  account  of  this  whole  traniadtion  will  be 
given  in  the  preface  to  the  firfl  part,  which  will  appear* 


*  Here  we  meet  with  the  following  interefling  note, 
by  Mrs.  Reifke. — •  When  the  work  went  to  prefs,  only 
twenty  thalers  of  the  fubfeription  money  had  come  in. 
The  good  man  was  quite  ft  ruck  down  with  this,  and 
jfeemed  to  have  thrown  away -all  hope.  His  grief  went  to, 
my  foul,  and  I  comforted  him  as  well  as  f  could,  and  per- 
fua.ded  him  to  fell  my  jewels,  which  he  at  length  came 
into,  after  I  had  convinced  him  that  a  few  (hining  clones 

were  not  neceffary  to  my  happinefs.  ; - Hancinc  non 

inter  heroina «  /  Ought  we  not  to  buy  every  thing  inch  a 
woman  iliu.ll  hence foah  publifb 
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n  it  pleafe  God,  next  Eafter  f.  I  am  writing  this  in  tba 
evening  of  the  firffc  of  January,  1770 ;  and  here  dole  the 
fhort  and  fleeting  account  of  my  life. 

Being  Omnipotent,  in  whofe  hand  our  breath  is,  when 
I  meditate  on  the  ways  through  which  thy  providence  has 
hitherto  conducted  me,  my  lpirit  links  into  a  fea  of  won¬ 
der,  gratitude,  joy,  truft,  hope,  fear,  and  fharne ;  I  be¬ 
come  fpeechlefl,  and  lofe  myfelf  in  my  gratitude.  The 
feelings  of  my  heart  fubdue  my  thanks,  and  get  the  better 
of  them.  How  ill  all  the  weak,  and  hafty,  and  blunted 
pen,  exprefs  all  the  various  motions  of  my  wandering 
mind  ?  God  gave  me  talents,  not  indeed,  the  very  bell, 
but  not  the  weakelt  neither,  and  with  the  talents,  he  gave 
me  the  deflre  to  make  ufe  of  them  to  his  glory,  and  for 
the  common  good  of  mankind.  I  fliould  certainly  have 
done  more,  had  my  cotemporaries  been  more  partial  to 
the  fludies  I  was  engaged  in ;  and  had  1  found  more  en¬ 
couragement  and  affiflance  from  them,  but  as  it  is,  1  have 
done  more  than  thoufands  of  others  would  have  clone  in 
my  circgmfiances. — At  leaf!:,  fuppoflng  me  to  make  a  pro¬ 
per  ufe  of  my  hardly  got  together,  dearly  earned  abilities, 
during  the  fhort  remnant  of  life  which  is  left  me,  1  may 
appear  before  my  judge,  in  the  humble  confidence  of  not 
having  made  a  bad  ufe  of  my  talent — and  before  my  judge, 
I  foon  fhali  appear,  and  give  an  account  of  the  whole 
courle  of  my  life;  Not  only  the  daily  decreafe  of  my 
Hrength,  but  a  certain  omen  founding  in  my  ears,  admo- 
nifhes  me  that  this  will  probably  be  the  lafl:  year  of  my 
pilgrimage.  That  however,  is  in  the  hand  of  God.  I 
am  ready  at  ail  hours  to  leave  my  frail  hut,  and  to  com¬ 
mit  all,  all,  even  my  manuferipts,  which  of  all  earthly 
things  are  the  neareft  my  heart,  to  the  hands  of  my  good 
God.-  Children  I  have  none,  but  my  children,  my  fa- 
therlefs  blue  coats ,  are  my  manuferipts,  which  I  have 
brought  up  with  great  care  and  attention,  till  the  time  for 
them  to  go  forth  to  the  world.  Who  will  educate  them 
after  my  death  ?  Who  will  take  care  of  them?  Will 


The  melancholy  (fays  Mrs,  Reifke)  which  he  had 
been  fubjeft  to  from  a  child,  and  which  fhortened  hi$ 
days,  here  breaks  out  again.  As  the  work  fold  very  ill, 
particularly  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  the  diforder  went 
cm  encreaflng,  and  in  the  end  did  its  work. 

there 
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there  be  fo  afFe&ionate  and  honed  a  heart  found  *  ?  Yet 
the  father  cares  for  them  I  have  done  all  that  I  could 
for  them,  and  would  not  ceafe  doing  to  help  them  forward 
as  long  as  i  live.  God  will  a!fo  take  care  of  my  wife. 
She  will  take  care  of  herielf ;  her  good  qualities  and  at¬ 
tainments  are  iufficient  fecuritiesto  me  that  file  will.  And 
I  have  taken  all  the  care  of  her  well  being,  that  it  was 
poffible  for  me  to  do  f . 

Here  would  1  lay  down  the  pen,  but  that  I  have  for¬ 
gotten  to  fpeak  of  my  Theocritus,  and  Tome  other  things 
that  befell  me. 

Reilke  then  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  his  Theo¬ 
critus  j  and  his  notes  on  an  Arabick  hidory,  which 
were  bookfellers  jobbs ;  and  he  laments  very  feelingly  the 
fate  of  authors,  who  are  the  ilaves  of  bookfellers,  who 
are  the  ilaves  of  their  cudomers,  who  are  the  ilaves  of 
their  trifling  habits  and  paffions,  and  like  nothing  but 
French  tranilations,  novels,  Ac.  &c.— He  then  mentions 
feveral  works  undertaken,  or  began  by  him  :  but  as  there 
is  a  lid  of  thefe  in  the  Asia  Eruditorum^  it  is  needlefs  to' 
repeat  the  names  of  them  here. 

We  have  then  the  alphabetical  lift  Of  his  eorrefpondents* 
with  fome  account  of  their  chara<fters*  I  fhall  tranilate 
the  account  of  fuch  of  thefe  as  are  perfons  of  eminence* 
and  known  to  the  learned  world. 

Abrefch  is  a  German  from  Hanau — He  dudied  at 
Utrecht,  where  he  corrected  an  edition  of  Mill’s  Greek 
tedament.  He  was  Refior  at  Middleburg  in  Zealand, 
and  afterwards  at  Zwoll.  His  fon  is  Mlnifter  at  Utrecht, 
and  means  to  publiih  Rcinefius’s  Eponymologicum. 
The  letters  of  the  father  to  me  relate  to  his  writings,  or 
contain  literary  news.  One  of  them  concerning  the 
inedded  fcholia  of  Ariftides  is  remarkable.  They  are 
rnod  of  them  in  Dutch, £ 

Alberti 


*  See,  fays  Airs.  Reilke,  the  dedication  to  Mr.  Tref* 
cow,  who  has  done  all  this. 

f  In  1767,  fays  Mrs.  R.  he  fuhfcribed  to  the  widows 
fund.  I  ihall  be  forgiven  for  letting  all  remain,  that  the 
good  man  has  written  to  my  praife. — -The  tedimonies  of 
nis  kindnefs  towards  me,  were  too  dear  for  it  to  be  in  my 
power  to  drike  them  out. 

J  Mrs.  Reilke  has  given  us  eleven  in  Latin.  The 
.  *  *  molt 
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Alberti — I  had  only  one  letter  from  Alberti  relat¬ 
ing  to  Hefy  chius ;  foon  after  which  we  met  at  Leyden, 
Soon  after  my  return  to  Germany  he  had  a  diforder,  which 
took  away  the  ufe  of  his  hands,  till  his  death.  In  other 
refpe&s  he  was  very  healthy — An  open-hearted  honeft 
*  man,  without  any  pride. 

Albinus  was  my  mailer — the  pi£lure  of  happinefs  to 
judge  of  him  by  looks.  All  was  neat  and  fpruce  about 
him.  He  knew7  how  to  conceal  even  defe&s  of  his  gait, 
only  he  was  a  little  lazy,  and  feldom  came  to  read  his  phi  - 
lofophical  iefture,  which  was  from  ten  to  eleven,  till 
within  a  quarter  of  twelve.  He  was  commonly  furround- 
ed  by  engravers  and  printers  of  his  anatomical  tables. 

JJkew  wrote  to  me  only  once.  He  would  have  taken 
me  with  him  on  his  journey  to  Greece,  and  have  allowed 
me  one  hundred  ducats  a  year.  We  were  to  have  met  at 
L-eiplick  in  1746,  but  I  Raid  at  Zorbig,  and  he  went  on, 
leaving  me  a  prelent  of  twelve  ducats  behind  him.* 

Banditti — The  correfpondence  with  Bandini  relates  to 
the  Florentine  MSS.  of  Demofihenes. 

Bartholomew — -The  moll  remarkable  part  of  the  corref¬ 
pondence  with  Bartholomew  relates  to  a  Greek  MS.  writ¬ 
ten  by  Arfenius,  Archbifhop  of  Athens,  not  long  lines 
dead.  This  remarkable  MS.  contains  the  hiftory  of 
the  Greek  church  to  the  year  1720.  The  former  part  has 
nothing  curious  in  it ;  but  the  latter  may  be  interefting, 
as  it  contains  the  Hate  of  the  Greek  and  particularly  the 
Athenian  church  under  the  Turks,  which  is  little  known. 
Eugenius  bilhop  of  Cherfon  in  Ruliia,  has  fince  turned 
k  into  modern  Greek,  and  means  to  publilh  it. 

Bernard—  The  correfpondence  with  Bernard  contains 
literary  newrs. 

Bianconi —  Bianeoni  I  difeouraged  from  publifhing 
AElius  Promotes  ;  but  he  remained  my  very  good  friend, 
and  contributed  to  place  me  in  my  prefent  lituation. 


rooR  remarkable  are  thofe  which  contain  obfervations  on 
Reilke’s  notes  on  Sophocles,  and  the  account  of  the  Aridities, 
*  There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  Alkew’s  letters  ex- 
cept  it  be  his  mentioning  his  intention  of  fending  his 
fons  toLeipfick,  and  his  offering  to  get  any  thing  which 
Reilke  Ihould  think  proper  to  publilh  againft  Toup,  with¬ 
out  a  name,  printed  at  London. 

Vol.  VII,  Q  Good 
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Good  God,  how  wonderful  are  thy  ways  !  My  pretended 
friends  were  here  working  under- hand  to  prevent  my  hav¬ 
ing  bread  to  eat,  and  God  called  an  Italian  and  a  Catholic 
from  Bologna  to  procure  it  me. 

Bilder  My  connection  with  Bilder  began  and  broke 
off  pleafantly  enough.  After  a  good  deal  of  other  ftrange 
thread,  which  he  lent  me  to  untwift,  at  length,  he  lent 
proofs  of  two  little  works  he  was  going  to  publifh,  The 
fp-ft  was  a  dialogue  in  vulgar  Arabick— Of  this  I  could 
be  no  judge,  as  j  had  never  been  in  Arabia.—'  I  he  fecond 
afermonof  count  Xinzendorff,  which  he  had  likewife  trail- 
flated  into  Arabic,  and  intended  to  follow  up  with  many 
others.  I  wrote  him  my  mind — he  made  me  a  fharp 
anfwer,  and  that  connection  was  over. 

Bondam — There  is  one  letter  from  Bo.ndam,  which 
contains  an  account  of  a  new  edition  of  the  Grammati- 
corum  Latinorum  of  Eiius  Putcbius,  which  he  was  em-, 
ployed  about. 

Findley— V indlpy  kept  up  the  friendfhip  we  had  con¬ 
tracted  at  Leyden  ;  but  Alkew  and  he  are  the  only  ones, 
amongfl  the  Scotch  and  Englifh  from  whom  I  heard 
after  we  had  parted,  I  lament  much  that  the  good  Pol¬ 
lock  was  fo  foop  taken  from  the  world.  The  parting 
with  him  coft  me  many  a  tear,  for  I  law  in  him  the  bioi- 
fom  of  a  learned  and  worthy  divine. 

Gefner — >  Gefner’s  letters  are  fhort,  and  contain  nothing 
very  important.  We  were  very  good  friends  till 
1746,  when  I  viiited  him  at  Gottingen  5  but  iince  that 
time  his  heart  was  eftranged  by  fomething  1  chanced  to 
let  drop  in  a  review  about  perfons  who  read  the  Latin 
daffies  not  with  the  intention  to  underffand  their  meaning 
and  feel  their  beauties,  but  with  a  view  of  crowding 
phrafes  from  them  into  the  margins  of  their  Faber.  Gel- 
ner  was  then  about  to  publifh  his  Thefaurus 5  but  God  is 
my  wheels,  1  never  thought  of  him  whilft  1  was  writing. 
The  man  I  had  in  my  eye  was  Barman,  whofe  remarks 
extend  only  to  a  miferable  phrafeology  for  which  nothing' 
more  is  required  than  to  have  two  eyes  and  five  lingers. 
Greiner,  however,  never  could  be  convinced,  owing,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  to  the  good  offices  of  a  certain  common  friend. 

Gronovius — -1  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Gronovius 
at  Leyden,  and  the  intimacy  did  me  no  great  good.  He 
is  not  a  man  of  any  great  abilities.  One  would  have 
thought,  however,  that  the  name  of  liis  father  and  grand- 
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fattier  Would  have  given  him  a  lift;  but  Barman,  the 
(I  know  not  why  or  wherefore)  popular  and  almighty 
Burtnan  oppreffed  and  did  not  fuffer  him  to  come  for¬ 
ward.  Indeed  he  contributed  fomething  to  it  himfelf, 
and  made  himfelf  odious  by  his  idlenefs,  his  imprudent 
fpeeches,  his  contempt  for  the  government  of  his  country. 
Inis  partiality  to  the  Englifh,  with  whom  he  would  lpend 
whole  nights,  and  his  want  of  abilities  to  (hew  himfelf 
with  advantage  to  the  learned  world. 

Mmjercamp— Havercamp’s  writings  pafs  in  general  for 
fhailowq  but  he  had  one  merit  with  the  learned  world,  that 
of  printing  fcarceandinedited  trafis;  this  he  could  eafily  do, 
as  he  was  more  of  a  bookfeller  than  an  author.  Fie  was  & 
better  man  to  deal  with  than  Bur  man,  whole  cloWniflt 
manners,  though  they  did  not  difguft  his  countrymen, 
were  very  odious  to  {Dangers,  amongft  whom  he  paffed 
for  the  enemy  of  mankind,  as,  indeed,  his  haughty  and 
forbidding  look  attefted  he  was  of  all  but  his  own  fet. 
Flavercamp  and  he  could  not  bear  each  other,  and  when  it 
was  their  iot  to  meet  on  public  octaiions,  which  they 
often  did,  they  never  fpoke,  but  turned  away  from  one 
another.  The  caufe  of  quarrel  was  the  edition  of  the 
Poetae  Latini  Minor es.  This  Borman  had  promifed, 
but  lingered  fo  long  about  it,  that  Havercamp  foreftalled 
him,  and  publifhed  one,  not  indeed  under  his  own -name, 
but  that  of  an  obfcure  man  called  Kemper,  whom  nobody 
knew. 

HemJf'evhuys—'l'ltmdiQ rh u ys  was  certainly  a  great  man, 
but  how  he  came  to  be  the  G6d  of  idolatry  at  Leyden  I 
never  could  divine.  However  he  was  a  Galand-homme , 
after  the  Dutch  fafhion-— that  is  wife,  circumfpedl,  cun¬ 
ning,  and  deep-headed.  All  he  faid  too  in  converfation 
frnacked  of  learning  ;  but  his  acquaintance  was  not  much 
coveted,  and  men  liked  him  better  at  a  diftance.  He  was 
certainly  a  very  good  Greek  fcholar,  and  made  lbiue  \  *:y 
good  conjectures  ;  but  neither  is  this  to  be  wondered  at, 
as  he  lived  long,  enjoyed  a  good  conftitution,  and  was 
bleffed  with  a  competency  that  allowed  him  to  give  his 
time  to  the  {Indies  he  liked.  He  fpent  his  life  in  reading 
Greek  authors  with  a, view  to  mend  the  text,  and  thus  far 
he  did  well;  but  his  fyftem  of  Greek  etymology  was  as 
filly  as  Schulten’s  Arabic  one.  The  aim  of  both  was  to 
collect  a  great  number  -of  words  of  various  meanings  un- 

O  2  dec 
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der  one  primitive ;  but  this  in  my  opinion  leads  to  met£<* 
phyfical  conundrums  and  impertinencies. 

Michaelis — Michaelis’scorrefpondence  profited  me  little^ 
Had  it  not  been  fo,  Arabic  literature  would  have  gained 
more  by  me,  but  he  would  let  me  do  nothing,  and  did 
very  little  himfelf.  In  1754,  I  fent  him  my  Annales  Mof- 
lemicos ,  and  defired  him  to  review  them  in  the  Gottingen 
review,  but  he  not  only  refuled  to  grant  my  requefl, 
but  ..... 

Of  el — O  fel’s  letters  are  fprinkled  with  the  belt  fort  of 
Roman  fait. 

Cardinal  ghiirini-  I  had  feveral  letters  from  Cardinal 
Quirini  ;  the  vanity  and  rhodomontade  of  the  man  were 
infufFerable — However  he  would  have  done  me  good  if  lie 
had  lived  longer,  or  if  he  could  have  made  me  ufeful  to 
him,  for  he  once  gave  me  twelve  ducats  without  my  hav¬ 
ing  done  any  thing  for  him— He  wrote  in  Italian,  and  a 
deadly  bad  fcribble  it  was. 

Reimarus  was  a  wonderful  man  indeed  (vortrefliche), 
and  my  true  friend.  Ever  {hall  his  memory  be  facred  to 
me, 

Sehufcb — The  good  old  Sebufch —  God  blefs  him — I 
have  two  letters  from  him,  and  very  ufeful  he  was  to 
me. 

Wolfe — Pallor  and  Profeffor  Wolfe  were  not  as  like  as 
two  peas.  The  Pallor  communicated  to  me  his  belt 
JV18S  though  1  had  never  done  any  thing  for  him  ;  but 
though  the  Profeffor  was  always  plaguing  me  with  com- 
millions,  I  never  could  get  the  Demojlhenes  Linaebrogianus 
from  him. 

Wittenback — Wittenback  is  a  young  man  from  whom 
Greek  literature  has  much  to  expert. 

Mrs.  R.  here  takes  up  the  pen,  and  after  giving  an  ac¬ 
count  of  her  hufband’s  lafl  years:  Hard  and  cruel  talk,  ( 
faw,  fhe,  to  defcribe  the  pains  of  a  friend,  and  to  fpeak  I 
of  his  lafl  hours. 

A  few  days  before  he  died,  he  recommended  to  me  the 
care  of  his  MSS.  and  exacted  an  oath  from  me  that  [ 
would  not  fuller  them  to  go  into  the  hands  of  thofe  who 
had  a£led  ill  by  him. 

Lefting  had  always  been  his  friend,  and  to  him  I  en¬ 
trust'd  the  papers,  as  I  thought  myfelf  near  my  end.  I 
had  hardly  parted  with  them  when  Ernefti  defired.  to  have 
the  keeping  of  them,  and  exprelled  himfelf  as  being  very 
1  t  ■  felicitous, 
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felicitous  to  find  a  good  purchafer.  When  1  told  what 
t  had  done  with  them,  it  deprived  me  at  once  of  the 
fatherly  care  he  had  hitherto  expreffed  towards  me. 

My  friend  ended  his  tedious  pains  the  14-th  of  Auguft 
T774,  and  my  nephew,  whofe  death  he  had  foretold,  fol¬ 
lowed  him  the  27th  of  March  1775. 

- - - When  fuch  friends  part 

M  is  the  furvivor  dies. - — 

[N.  B.  As  this  article  has  already  run  to  an  uncom¬ 
mon  length,  the  character,  both  that  drawn  by 
Mrs.  Reiike,  and  that  given  by  Profeffor  Morus, 
are  unavoidably  deferred  till  a  future  number,  in 
which  they  will  be  given,  if  I  have  reafon.  to 
think  the  public  is  not  fatiated  with  the  account  of 
this  extraordinary  genius. 
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Varies  left  tones  veteris  Vejlammti  ex  immenfa  MSS .  editor  - 
umque  codicum  conger  ie  hauftae  et  ad  Samar  it  anum  Texium 
ad  vetuJUfs .  Verftones ,  ad  accuratiores  Sacra  Critica  forties 
ac  leges  examinatae  cur  a  et  Jludlo  fo.  Rernh.  de  Roffi  y 
S.  T,  D.  et  in  R.  Parmenfe  Acad.  Ling.  Ord.  Prof.  V oh 
1.  Prolegomena ,  Glavis  Codicum ,  Genefis ,  Exodus ,  Levi - 
ticuSj  1784. 

A  N  account  of  the  plan  of  this  work  was  given  in  voL 
I.p.  157,  and  vol.  IV.  p.  70  of  this  review,  where 
2 1  will  be  feen  that  Mr.  de  Roffi’s  labours  will  be  ufeful, 
even  after  Dr.  Kennicott's,  as  his  plan  is  only  to  give  the 
mojl  important  readings  which  he  has  collected  not  only 
from  MS.  editions,  but  alfo  from  the  older  comineo- 
tators.  '  i  , 

The  author  poffeffes  1475  editions  and  manuferipts, 
of  which  1  127  are  MS.  of  which  479  are  his  own. 

As  it  could  not  be  fuppofed  that  M.  de  Roffi  could  com¬ 
pare  or  collate  thefe  editions  and  MSS.  word  for  word, 
he  has  for  the  moft  part  examined  only  the  paffages  marked 
by  Dr,  Kennicott  as  remarkable.  Sometimes,  however, 
he  has  been  enabled  to  improve  Kennicott. 

The  prolegomena  from  p.  1  to  48,  contain  the  hi  dory 
of  the  Hebrew  text  j  a  fhort  defeription  of  the  fources  of 
criticifm,  and  a  hiftory  of  the  whole  work,  All  this  con¬ 
tains 
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tains  notliing  new.  It  is  followed  by  ninety-three  Canon! 
of  Crfticifm  (p.  48 — 56.). 

With  feme  of  thefe  the  authors  of  the  Gottingen  Re¬ 
view  find  much  fault.  M.  de  Roffi,  for  inftance,  fpeaks 
of  a  Codex  Emendatus  Judaeorum ,  and  one  more  Emenda- 
tus  Samaritanorum ,  and  inclines  to  prefer  the  latter, 
though  it  be  certain  that  whatever  Ezra’s  corrections  might 
be,  they  were  better  than  thole  of  the  filly  gloffarifl  who 
worked  at  the  Samaritan  text. 

The  third  part  of  the  works  contains  abridged  ac¬ 
counts  oi  Dr.  Kennicott’s  MSS.  and  thofe  pofleiTed  by 
the  author 

Then  follow  the  three  firft  books  of  the  law.  As  the 
Gottingen  reviewers  fpeak  extremely  well  of  the  parts  of 
them  they  have  read,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  number 
of  Englifii  fubferibers,  which  at  prefent  amounts  only  to 
feventeen,  will  be  encreafed. 
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The  Voyage  of  Andrew  Sparrmann,  Profejfor  of  Phy~ 
fic  at  Stockholm ,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sweden , 
and  Keeper  of  the  Cabinet  of  Natural  Hi ft  or y  to  the  Same , 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ,  the  South  Pole ,  and  round  the 
World  \  but  principally  into  the  Country  of  the  Gaffres  and 
Hottentots ,  from  the  Tear  1772  to  1776,  Tran  fated 

from  the  Swedijh  into  German  by  Chriftian  Henry  Grof - 
curd,  Refflor  of  the  Gymnajium  at  Straljund ,  and  now 
publijhed  with  a  Preface  by  George  Forfer ,  Profejfor  at 
Cafef  with  Fourteen  Copper-plates ,  and  a  Map .  'Berlin, 
1784.  8vo.  Continued  from  our  laft  Review. 

HAVING  gone  through  this  traveller’s  account  of  the 
natives,  with  as  much  attention  as  I  was  capable  of 
bellowing,  I  find  that  though  Mr.  Sparrmann  differs  in 
fome  relpedls  from  Kolhe,  in  many  he  agrees  with  him, 
and  upon  the  whole,  rather  confirms  his  teliimony  than  in¬ 
validates  it.  I  Ihall  therefore  follow'  my  ufual  cuflom  of 
repeating  as  little  as  pojfible ,  (fome  repetition  is  unavoid¬ 
able  from  the  connexion  of  lubjebis)  what  is  to  be  found 
in  books  that  have  cone  before,  but  throw  together  a  Ihort 
account  of  w7hat  is  moil  curious  in  the  leveral  parts  of  this 
book, — This  will  not  be  very  long,  and  I  think  the  Eng- 
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lifti  reader  may  then  depend  upon  having  had  what  is  moil 
material  ftated  to  him. 

The  Hottentots,  in  general,  are  as  ftrong  and  well  built 
a  race  of  men  as  the  Europeans,  and  where  it  is  other- 
wife,  it  is  owing  to  the  fcantinefs  of  their  food. 
Their  hands  and  feet,  however,  a  thing  taken  notice  of 
by  no  preceding  traveller,  are  very  final!  in  proportion  to 
the  reft  of  the  body,  the  upper  part  of  the  nofe  is  com¬ 
monly  flat,  which  makes  the  eyes  feem  at  a  greater 
diftance  from  each  other  than  thofe  of  the  Europeans. 
They  in  general  incline  to  be  black,  their  countenances 
are  like  thofe  of  the  Europeans  wflo  have  the  jaundice  to  a 
great  degree,  but  no  mark  of  this  d herder  appears  in  their 
eyes.  Their  lips  are  not  fo  large  as  thofe  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours  the  Negroes,  CafFres,  and  Mozanbickers.  Their 
mouths  are  of  the  middling  flze,  and  they  have  very  fine 
teeth.  Their  whole  appearance  befpeaks  health  and  con¬ 
tent.  They  appear  to  be  covered  with  a  kind  of  wool, 
but  when  you  come  near,  it  turns  out  only  fine  hair, 
like  that  of  the  negroes.-— It  has  been  commonly  be¬ 
lieved,  that  when  they  come  to  ten  years  of  age, 
fathers  rob  their  male  children  of  one  part  of  what  marks 
them  for  men,  and  that  the  women  have  a  natural  apron 
to  cover  their  fhame  ;  but  both  ftories  are  falfe,  and  the 
laft  is  grounded  only  on  tome  circumftances,  peculiar  to  the 
climate.  1  hey  anoint  themfelves  with  a  kind  of  powder 
and  oil,  like  other  nations,  but  in  other  refpeds,  go  almoft 

naked. - Here  Mr.  S.  goes  into  a  long  account  of  their 

mode  of  beimearing  themfelves,  and  of  the  particulars  of 
their  drefs  5  but  the  fubjed  is  not  entertaining  enough  to 
dwell  on,  efpecially  as  the  difference  betwixt  Kolbe  and 
him  is  not  material.- — Plates  of  feveral  parts  of  the  drefe 
are  given,  particularly  of  a  very  curious  flioe,  which  Mr, 
S.  thinks  might  be  adopted  in  Europe.  It  is  probable 
this  flioe,  or  lomething  like  it,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Bri- 
tifli  Mufeum,  where  there  is  a  colledion  of  this 
kind  of  little  clothing,  from  various  parts  of  the  world, 
well  worthy  the  oblervation  of  the  curious.  Mr.  S.  fays 
fomething  (not  different  from  what  is  faicl  by  Kolbe)  of 
the  huts  and  kraals,  and  then  proceeds  to  fbeak  of  the 
Bufchmanners  at  fome  length.  Ashe  had  better  opportu¬ 
nities  of  knowing  them  than  other  travellers,  1  fliali 
throw  together  what,  he  fays  on  the  fubjed. 

The  Bufchmanners  (or  Bufeliees  as  iC  calls  them)  area 

fpecies 
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fpecies  of  wild  Hottentots,  who  dwell  in  the  mountains, 
and  are  mortal  enemies  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains. 
They  fight  with  bows  and  poifoned  arrows,  the  poifon  of 
tvhich  is  of  fo  deadly  a  nature,  that  a  lion  wounded  by 
one  of  them  drops  down  defid  in  a  very  few  minutes, 
though  at  firfl  the  wound  appears  fo  fmall,  that  he  defpifes 
it.  The  poifon  is  colledled  from  various  fnakes,  but  is 
perfectly  innocent  (as  the  Hottentots  well  know)  when 
taken  internally.  Mr.  Sparrmann  gives  a  plate  of  the 
quiver,  bows  and  arrows,  and  an  exa£t  defcription. 

The  habitations  of  thefe  wild  men  are  as  horrid  as 
their  manners,  for  they  live,  moil  part  in  clefts  and  dens, 
and  are  more  uncleanly  than  feveral  wild  beads,  as  you 
often  find  their  nadinefs  in  their  beds. 

As  they  know  no  more  of  agriculture  than  monkeys, 
they  are  forced,  like  thefe,  to  live  upon  the  roots  they  can 
pick  up,  only  fometimes  they  add  to  them,  inakes, 
ipiders,  cockchafers,  and  ants. 

The  Europeans,  accompanied  by  the  tame  Hottentots, 
and  fome  of  the  Bufchmanners  they  have  before  taken  pri¬ 
soners,  make  regular  hunts  of  them,  as  they  would  of 
wolves,  or  other  beads  of  prey  ;  a  pratdice  often  accom¬ 
panied  with  great  cruelties,  and  which  may  fome  time 
drive  the  Dutch  out  of  the  country,  as  thefe  people  are 
very  probably  the  only  ones  who  have  preferved  a  proper 
regard  for  their  liberties. 

Thefpeech,  as  well  as  the  religion  of  the  Bufchmanners, 
is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  other  Hottentots.  Neither  of 
thefe  people  acknowledge  any  being,  as  mader  and  gover¬ 
nor  of  the  earth.  If  you  talk  to  them  about  thefe  matters, 
they  fay  they  know  nothing  of  them.  On  my  fpeaking 
about  them,  to  fome  of  thofe  who  had  made  fome  progress 
in  Dutch,  they  anfwered  we  are  dupid,  and  know  nothing 
of  thefe  things,  can  underdand  nothing  of  them,  and 
would  foon  be  weary  of  fuch  dry  fubje&s.  As  they  all 
believe  in  magic,  they  feem  to  acknowledge  an  evil  prin¬ 
ciple,  but  pay  him  no  homage,  and  make  no  prayers  to 
him,  though  they  believe  he  is  the  caufe  of  cold  and  lnow? 
and  thunder  and*  lightening,  and  all  the  evils  that  befall 
them. 

In  lome  parts  of  the  country  the  Bufchmanners  do  the 
regular  Hottentots  a  great  deal  of  mifchief,  and  often  coni- 
pel  them  to  abandon  houfe  and  home.  1  hey  will  ihoot 
kt  the  Bleep  from  their  lurking  places,  or  often  drive  away 

whol^ 
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whole  herds  of  them,  the  ordy  property  of  the  poor  in¬ 
habitants,  It  is  in  vain  to  purfue  them,  as  they  are  ex¬ 
tremely  lwift  of  foot,  and  fly  for  refuge  to  their  mountains, 
where  it  is  impofiible  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains  to 
climb  after  them,  especially  as  they  hurl  down  great  hones 
after  they  are  got  up. 

It  is  quite  ufeieft  to  endeavour  to  convince  the  Hotten¬ 
tots  that  without  rain  neither  they  nor  their  cattle  would 
have  any  food,  and  confequently  muff  perifh.  Thofe  of 
them  I  took  into  my  fervice  at  Zweliendam  perfifted  in 
their  opinion,  notwithstanding  all  I  could  fay  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  that  rain  was  a  bad  thing,  and  that  it  would  be 
better  if  there  was  no  rain.  They  all  believe  that  their 
conjurors  have  the  power  of  making  the  rain  ceafe,  and 
whemthefe  do  not  fueceed  attribute  it  to  the  influence  of 
a  greater  magician,  who  laysfpells  in  the  way. 

They  believe  too  that  all  diforders  are  occafloned  by 
magic,  and  can  be  cured  by  it,  notwithftanding  which, 
however,  they  do  not  fail  to  apply  both  external  and  in¬ 
ternal  remedies,  which  are  fupplied  by  their  magicians. 
The  external  conflfl:  in  laying  the  patient  upon  his  back, 
and  nipping  arid  pinching  him  till  they  produce.a  bone,  which 
they  pretend  was  put  in  by  witchcraft,  and  they-have  brought 
■it  out  through  the  nofe  or  ear.  It  often  happens  that  the 
patient  gets  eafe  by  the  operation,  but  if  he  dies,  they  la¬ 
ment  that  he  was  fo  fore  bewitched  that  they  could  not  fave 
him.  A  Hottentot  told  me  that  when  he  was  young  he 
•had  feen  a  bone  like  the  fhank  bone  of  an  ox,  he  had 
brought  home  a  few  days  before,  for  a  pi  ay -thing,  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  back  of  a  man.  The  Hottentots  were 
much  furprifed  to  fee  a  lion  tear  to  pieces  a  magician 
whom  they  had  taken  out  to  bewitch  him,  but  they  im¬ 
puted  the  accident  to  the  power  of  a  more  power¬ 
ful  conjuror,  who  was  an  enemy  to  the  other.— 
Like  European  conjurors,  thefe  gentlemen  fometimes  get 
into  danger  by  their  roguery  An  inftance  of  this  hap¬ 
pened  lately  in  the  cafe  of  a  Caftre  chief,  who  happen¬ 
ing  not  to  be  cured  of  a  violent  difeafe,  ordered  a  general 
maffacre  of  the  magicians,  as  Herod  had  done  of  the 
children  at  Bethlehem. 

The  Hottentots,  though  not  afraid  inthed^trk,  feem  t® 
have  fome  terrors  of  apparitions,  and  beg  of  their  dead 
£o  go  forward  on  their  way,  and  not  return  to  molefl: 
them. 

Vol.  VII.  P  There 
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There  is  a  wjiolp  family  of  infe£ts  (the  mantis)  which 
the  Dutch  inhabitants  call  the  gods  of'  the  Hottentots. 
So  far,  however,  from  their  being  held  in  any  extraor¬ 
dinary  veneration  by  them  ;  they  gave  feveral  of  them 
to  Mr.  Sparmann,  though  they  law  him  Hick  a  needle 
through  his  infefls. 

Kolbe  is  quite  iqiftaken  in  thinking  that  they  worfhip  the 
moon.  It  is  true  that  they  have  dances  by  moon-light, 
but  thefe  have  no  more  to  do  with  religion  than  our  walks 
by  moon-light  in  Europe. 

Defcription  and  drawing  of  their  tobacco  pipes,  which 
jdfo  ferve  them  for  a  flute. 

Though  the  Eiottentots  fpeak  through  the  nofe,  their 
language  is  not  difagrepable  when  you  are  a  little  ufed  to 
it.  Mr.  S.  gives  a  long  vocabulary  of  it  at  the  end  of  his 
work.  They  have  a  fort  of  game  which  may  be  called 
a  kind  of  quadrille,  as  they  lit  down  four  of  them  to  it 
over  their  fmoke  holes,  the  favourite  place  in  their  hut  ; 
their  play  confifls  in  a  fort  of  perpetual  motion  of  the 
arms,  now  over,  now  under,  now  crofs- wife,  without 
their  touching  each  other.  This  made  me  think  at  firft 
(fays  Mr.  S.)  it  was  a  kind  of  dance  or  e&erciie  of  the 
body  fitting ;  but  I  believe  they  have  fome  fixed  rules  for 
it,  and  fome  views  of  profit  and  lots  in  it,  as  at  certaiq 
times  they  take  little  bits  of  wood  betwixt  their  linger  and 
thumb,  and  break  out  into  great  horfe-laughs,  arifing,  as 
I  was  told,  when  1  enquired  into  the  caufe  of  them,  from 
their  having  won  or  loft  fomething.  One  of  the  quad¬ 
rille  fell  aileep  after  a  few  hours,  vvhilft  the  others  con¬ 
tinued  till  day-light,  finging  the  following  words,  bet  pruah 
phrua ,  hey  ptruah  t  hey ,  hey  pruah  ba— Of  the  meaning 
of  the  words  I  could  gain  no  other  account  than  that  they 
had  learned  them  with  the  game  from  fome  of  their  com¬ 
panions,  who  had  been  to  the  Hottentots  who  live  to  the 
nprth.  Poffibly  they  mean  no  more  than  the  European 
tralala .  I  faw  this  game  alfo  played  in  the  Cape  town, 
by  fome  Hottentots  whom  a  butcher  had  brought  with 
him  from  the  Snow  mountains. 

The  youngeft  fop  is  the  heir  of  all  the  fuftenance. 

Mr.  S.  enters  into  a  long  account  of  the  improvement 
ef  the  manufactures  of  the  country,  which,  however, 
would  afford  the  reader  little  entertainment.  Mr.  Si 
Jcnew  only  one  farmer  who  had  learned  how  to  ufe  the 
y/oql  qf  his  fheep.  In  general  the  poffeffors  of  hundreds 
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bf  thefe  animals  up  the  country  go  bare-legged,  and  i«t 
tattered  cloaths,  for  want  of  knowing  how  to  improve  the 
bleffingsof  nature. 

We  have  then  fome  account  of  the  mixture  of  the 
breeds,  by  the  intermarriages  of  Hottentots  and  Euro¬ 
peans.  The  children  are  commonly  woolly  like  the  Hot¬ 
tentots,  but  in  other  refpe&s  relemble  either  the  father 
Or  the  mother,  as  it  falls  out. 

The  cuftora  of  fprinkling  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
With  urine,  appears  not  be  univerfal. 

They  bury  their  dead  in  fo  flovenly  a  manner  as  to 
expofe  them  to  be  foon  pulled  up  again,  and  devoured 
by  the  wild  beads. 

Much  has  been  faid  of  the  cudom  of  expofing  their 
parents  to  perifli  when  they  grow  old  and  helplefs  ;  a 
Chridian  Hottentot  told  the  author,  that  being  once  tra¬ 
velling  he  had  met  with  a  place  on  a  heath  lurrounded 
with  a  few  poles  and  bufhes,  in  the  midd  of  which  he 
found  a  blind  old  Hottentot  with  only  a  jug  with  fome 
water  in  it.  The  Hottentot  was  at  firft  frightened,  when 
he  found  the  Chridians  coming  up,  but  afterwards  grew 
Tery  infolent.  He  feemed  evidently  to  have  been  left 
there  to  perifh  by  his  kraal,  but  made  no  complaint,  and 
did  not  delire  to  be  taken  away. 

When  a  woman  dies  in  child-bed  they  wrap  the  child 
up  alive  in  a  fheep- fkin,  and  bury  it  with  her.  I  had 
occafion  to  come  at  the  knowledge  of  feveral  infiances  of 
this.  This  is  a  farther  confirmation  that  perfons  advanced 
in  age,  who  have  no  proper  friends  to  take  care  of  them, 
are  treated  in  the  fame  manner. 

'The  Sonaquas  Hottentots  vifit  the  author.  Thefe  are 
a  fpecies  betwixt  the  Hottentots  and  CafFres. 

Only  the  men  wear  bracelets;  a  Caffre,  who  had  fold 
me  his  bracelet,  lamented  that  he  muft  now  be  forced  to 
go  naked  armed  like  a  woman.  The  author  was  told  that 
public  indecency  carried  to  its  higheft  pitch,  condituted 
part  of  the  fediVe  dance  of  the  CafFres  ; — both  fexes 
commonly  go  quite  naked  — Account  and  drawing  of  their 
haflaguays  orfpears. 

The  larged  rivers  of  the  country  are  the  t’Kamfi 
t’Kai,  the  t’Nu  Kay,  the  ietFer  Zorno,  and  the  larger  Zo- 
mo.  Thefe  run  from  the  north  to  fouth,  or  fouth-wed, 
through  the  land  of  the  cafFres,  and  difembogue  in  the 
fca.  From  Rau  Ray,  or  the  large  Fifh  River  to  the 
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t’Kamfi-  Kay,  or  the  leffer  Fifh  River  *,  they  reckon  fevem’ 
days  journey  (each  day  confifts  of  eight  miles,  which  you 
go  in  waggons  drawn  by  oxen,  and  without  halting,  in 
eight  hours);  from  thence  to  t’Nu  Ray,  or  the  Black  Ri¬ 
ver,  one  day’s  journey  ;  from  hence  to  the  leffer  Zomo, 
two  days,  and  from  there  to  the  larger  Zomo,  half  a  day. 
The  Bufchmsnners  have  a  large  lettlement,  eleven  days 
journey  in  breadth,  between  the  Fifh  river  and  the  Zomoa 
Here  they  live  in  a  kind  of  fociety,  and  in  a  paftoral 
Rate.  Chriffians,  in  final!  companies,  have  travelled  un- 
moleffed  through  their  country,-  but  they  have  found  it 
neceffary  to  fet  their  waggons  together  in  the  night,  and 
fhut  themfelves  upin  them.  On  this  fide  the  Zomo  are 
another  nation  refembling  the  Chinefe  Hottentots- in  colour 
and  growth,  but  ffronger  and  braver.  Thefe  they  call 
the  Tambucki ;  and  on  the  confines  of  thefe  are  another 
people,  flilL  braver  and  ffo uter,  called  the  Mambuki,  The 
Chinefe  Hottentots  fay  that  the  Tambuckis  trade  with 
them  for  wood  to  put  into  their  ovens  in  which  they 
fmelt  a  kind  of  metals  with  which  they  ftnifh  their  dreffes. 
Mr.  S.  faw  fome  ear-rings  made  of  thefe  at  Bruy ntefhohe 
(there  is  a  plate  of  them  given).  The  metal  is  a  mixture 
of  copper  and  iilver. 

The  Cadres  dwell  on  the  eaffern  coaft  of  the  large  Fifh 
River  Th  is-  people  know  nothing  of  breeding  fheep, 
but  have  only  horned  cattle.  They  clothe  themfelves  in 
cow  hides,  which  are  rendered  very  limber  by  rubbing, 
and  linear  in  or  them  with  fat.  Their  houfes  are  fmall  and 
fquare,  built  of  young  twigs,-  and  covered  with  mule  and 
cows  dung,  which  lad  gives  them  the  appearance  of  ftnall 
Rone  buildings.  Their  weapons  are  leathern  fnields  which 
Cover  their  whole  bodies,  and  haffaguays,  or  a  particular 
kind  of  fpear,  Jnftead  of  being  republican,  like  the 
Hottentots  their  neighbours,  who  abhor  every  idea  of 
monarchy,  they  are  governed  by  kings  who  are  always 
at  war  with  each  other.  Their  wars  are  very  frequent, 
being  commonly  begun  about  a  calf  that  has  been  itolen, 
or  fome  fuch  equally  important  matter.  The  dignity  of 
thefe  monarchs  is  hereditary— -They  kill  all  the  com¬ 
mon  pri (oners,  but  the  kings  make  it  a  rule  to-  fend  each 
Other  home ,  with  cairn  exhortations  to  fit  Jtill  and  be  quiet* 
However  they  never  totally  extirpate  any  people,  but 
ddire  them  to  confefs  the  game  is  loft,  and  to  beg  for 
peace.  Some  time  fince,  being  fmittea  with  Love  of  the 
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iron  in  the  carriages  of  fome  Dutch  travellers  through  their 
country,  who  had  gone  amongft  them  to  fhoot  elephants  5, 
they  put  them  almoftall  to  death.  I  have  maiked  on  my  map 
adiftrifr,  which  is  called  King  Ruyter’s  Kraal,  after  the 
name  of  the  man  who  lives  there.  Bis  hiftory  is  curious. 
He  was  a  farmer’s  fervanfc  at  Rogge  JVeddy  who,  in  a  leu  file, 
killed  fome  of  his  fellow  fervants  ;  knowing  that  he  fhould 
be  hanged  for  this  if  he  was  was  caught ;  he  run  away  to 
Bufchtnanners  Rivers.  Here  he  found  means,  by  his 
abilities,  to  civilize  fome  of  the  Bufchtnanners,  and  loom 
acquired  fuch  an  afeendant  as  to  make  himfelf  not  only 
feared,  but  refpe£ted  by  the  CafFres  his  neighbours.  He 
punifhed  his  own  lubjekts  with  death  for  the  High t efc  of¬ 
fences,  and  ufed  to  execute  the  law  upon  them  with  his 
own  hands.  With  the  colonifts,  he  lived  upon  very  good 
terms,  and  ufed  to  aftift  them  in  taking  the  Bufchtnanners 
prifoners,  in  return  for  which  he  received  tobacco.  He 
is  now  grown  old,  and  the  tyranny,  founded  on  ftrength 
only,  has  fallen  with  the  ftrength  that  fupported  it — He 
has  been  forced  to  aik  tobacco  as  a  charitable  boon,  and 
his  own  men  left  him  in  the  enemies  hand  when  he  led 
them  againft  the  Cadres.  Thebe,  however,  lent  him 
back  becaufe  he  was  a  fovereign  prince  ;  but  told  him 
they  would  put  out  his  eyes  if  ever  he  came  amongft 
them  again. 

Still,  however,  his  paftion  for  war  is  not  quelled,  but 
he  has  promiled  to  go  out  againft  another  captain  of 
Bufchtnanners  as  boon  as  he  can  get  iron  enough  for  his  ar- 
rows.  In  this  expedition  it  is  fuppofed  he  will  find  his 
death,  and  if  he  does,  he  means  his  youngeft  fori  fhould 
be  his  fucceffor  i  but  his  imagined  this  kingdom  will  not 
be  eftabhfhed. 

Worms  are  a  very  common  diforder  amongft  the  Hotten¬ 
tots.  Mr.  Sparrmann’s  phyfical  knowledge  enabling  him  to 
cure  them,  procured  him  more  information  than  he  could 
have  got  for  any  money.  The  travellers  met  a  company  of 
CafFres  in  the  wildernefs,  and  efcaped  being  put  to  death  only 
by  putting  on  a  good  face,  fpeaking  high  words,  playing  ho¬ 
cus  pocus  tricks  (the  words  cf  the  author)  with  their  blunder- 
buffes,  throwing  powder  from  time  to  time  in  the  lire,  and 
fortifying  their  waggons  in  the  night  (this. they  did  not  to  be 
pierced  through,  as  had  been  the  cafe  with  a  former  tra¬ 
veller)  with  great  coats,  bundles  of  paper,  and  the  flelh 
of  the  rhinoceros  they  had  killed.  Mr.  S.  found  great 
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heaps  of  ffones,  three,  four,  or  four  feet  and  a  half 
high,  and  fix,  eight,  or  ten  feet  in  circumference. 
They  fiand  ten,  twenty,  fifty,  two  hundred,  and 
more,  paces  from  each  other,  and  run  in  parallel  right 
lines.  The  author  had  feen  them  before,  and  was  in¬ 
formed  that  they  ftretch  far  into  the  country,  a  fure  llgn 
that  it  was  once  inhabited  by  a  far  mightier  and  more 
polifhed  people  than  'the  prefent  pofieifors,  as  neither 
Caff  re  s  or  Hottentots  have  anv  funeral  rites  at  all  conge- 
niai  to  thefe.  Mr.  S.  dug  into  one  of  thefe,  and  found 
iomething  like  rotten  wood*  and  mouldered  bones,  but 
he  could  not  ftay  long,  as  the  country  is  now  tenanted  by 
lions,  who  are  great  foes  to  the  virtuoii.  It  is  laid  that 
a  planter  found,  at  fome  diffance,  feveral  fragments  of 
hewn  Hone.  This  merits  confirmation,  and  no  one  is 
fitter  for  the  bufinefs  than  Captain  Gordon,  who  is  in  the 
ad  mi  niff  ration  at  the  Cape,  and  whole  high*  talents  fit 
him  for  any  kind  of  inveftigation. 

Mr.  Sparrmann  was  out  in  the  whole  about  nine  months. 
He  clofeshis  inter  effing  and  well  written  book  with  a  nar¬ 
rative  of  the  horrid  tyranny  of  the  Europeans  in  this  coun* 
try  over  their  poor  flaves. 

After  the  vocabulary  are  Tome  bars  of  CafFre  muiic. 
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the  Tear  1784.  Part  il.  Quarto,  fewed.  P.  Elmfly. 
1784.  Continued  from  laiE  Number. 

A  rticle  XXV.  Thoughts  on  the  Conjlituent  Parts  ofJVater , 
and  DephlogifUcated  Air ,  ivith  an  Account  of  fome  Expe¬ 
riments  on  that  Sub'jeLl.  hi  a  Letter  from  Mr.  ‘ fames 
Watt ,  Engineer to  Mr.  De  fucy  F.R.S . 

HESE  ingenious  thoughts  have  been  the  fubjedt  of 
|  fome  converfation  in  the  philofophical  world.  By' 
thole  who  are  attached  to  other  theories,  they  have  been 
of  courfe  disapproved,  while  on  the  contrary,  they  have 
been  as  much,  admired  by  others.  The  matter- of  fact 
men,  or  philofophical  news  carriers,  of  which  there  are 
not  a  few,  in  this  bufy  age  of  enquiry,  are  offended  at 
every  thing  that  looks  like  hypo thefis;t  and  fome  even  think 
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the  fociety  has  departed  from  its  maxim  of  nnltius  in 
verbiiy  by  inferting  this  letter  in  the  tranfaCf  ions.  We 
confefs  we  are  far  from  concurring  in  the  lame  opinion. 
The  deduction  of  confequences  from  faCts  is  perhaps  too 
much  negle&ed  at  prelent,  by  thofe,  who  obferving  phe¬ 
nomena,  or  making  experiments,  either  are,  or  ought  to 
be  much  more  capable  of  doing  it,  than  thofe  who  read  a 
barren  and  indigefted  narration  of  the  leading  appearances. 
A  well  conftruCted  hypothecs  a  (lifts  the  memory  in  the 
arrangement  of  events,  direfts  the  imagination  in  the 
fearch  after  analogies,  and  points  cut  the  experiments  ne- 
ceftary  to  be  made  in  all  philofophical  enquiries.  'The 
error  of  fyftem  makers,  does  not  conftft  in  the  employment 
of  an  aCtive  fancy,  in  the  fearch  after  the  hidden  relations 
of  things  ;  but  in  a  predilection,  in  favor  of  concluliqns 
which  confirm  their  expedition?,  that  miOeads  their  judg¬ 
ment,  and  induces  them  to  admit  of  mutilated  proofs. 
The  immortal  Newton  was  a  firft-rate  philofopher  at  con¬ 
jecture,  as  appears  from  his  elaftic  ether,  and  its  undula¬ 
tions  j  but  it  is  fulftciently  obvious,  that  fie  was  never  fa 
enamoured  of  any  fuppolition,  as  to  forbear  fubje&ing  it 
to  the  mqft  rigid  enquiry,  and  readily  to  quit  it,  where  the 
events  fhewed  it  to  be  untenable. 

Philolophers,  who  with  this  fpirtt  of  integrity  venture 
to  arrange,  and  account  for  fome  of  the  vaft  mafs  pf  cu¬ 
rious  faCts,  that  (if  the  expreftion  may  be  uled)  lie  at 
prelent  in  a  chaotic  ftate,  on  the  frontier  of  philofophy, 
are  as  much  inti  tied  to  the  gratitude  of  the  world,  as 
original  inventors.  They  are,  perhaps,  the  only  inven¬ 
tors  ;  for  the  difeovery  of  a  new  thing  is  often  cafuai  and 
undeligned,  whereas  the  direCf  inveftigation  of  its  pro¬ 
perties,  or  relations  to  other  things,  requires  that  exertion 
of  incluftry  and  abilities,  which  men  mean  to  praife,  if 
they  mean  any  thing,  when  they  fpeak  of  inventors,. 
Among  thefe,  we  do  not  fcruple  to  place  Mr.  Watt,  as 
far  as  relates  to  the  paper  before  us.  For  though  its  con¬ 
tents  are,  as  the  author  obferves,  neither  fo  well  digefted 
nor  eftablilhed,  as  to  be  laid  before  the  public  without  re- 
t-uCfance  ;  yet  his  theory  poileffes  a  beautiful  ftmp’icity, 
and  merits  that  difeuffion,  which  muft  either  confirm  or 
refute  it. 

Where  the  intention  of  an  author  is  to  difplay  his  ideas 
in  a  concile  manner,  without  entering  into  a  complete 
detail  of  all  the  inducements  that  led  him  to  adopt  them, 
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If  mud  be  very  difficult,  fuppoftng  that  intention  to  have 
been  moderately  well  executed,  for  another  to  convey 
diofe  ideas,  in  a  manner  ftill  more  concife.  Such  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  talk  we  have  to  execute,  and  it  can  only  be 
done  by  exhibiting  the  coneluiions,  and  referring  to  the 
original  for  the  proofs, 

Mr.  Watt  begins  his  -difeourfe,  by  relating  the  famous 
experiment  of  Dr.  P-rieftley,  in  which  the  -calces  of  the 
Softer  metals  were  reduced,  by  expofure  to  the  concentrated 
folar  rays,  in  a  veffel  containing  inflammable  air.  Whence 
Is  drawn  the  concluflon,  that  inflammable  air  is  pure  phlo- 
gifton.  It  is,  however,  Mr.  W’s  opinion,  that  this  phlo¬ 
gifton  is  combined  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  water,  and 
much  elementary  heat.  The  ignition  and  decompofitiom 
of  dephlogiflicated  and  inflammable  airs  in  clofe  veffels,  is 
there  deftcribed,  and  the  following  deductions  made, 

p*  333- 

i  Let  us  now  consider/  fays  the  author,  c  what  obvi- 
ouily  happens  in  the  deflagration  of  inflammable  and  de- 
phlogifticated  air.  The  two  kinds  of  air  unite  with  vio¬ 
lence,  they  become  red-hot,  and  upon  cooling,  totally 
difappear.  When  the  vefl'el  is  cooled,  a  quantity  of 
water  is  found  in  it,  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  air  em¬ 
ployed.  This  water  is  then  the  only  remaining  produCfc 
of  the  pfocefs,  and  water,  light,  and  heat,  are  all  the  pro¬ 
ducts,  uni  efs  there  be  lb  me  other  matter  fet  free,  which 
cfcapes  our  fenfes. 

c  Are  we  not  then  authorized  to  conclude,  that  water  is 
compofed  of  dephlogiflicated  air  and  phlogifton,  deprived 
of  part  of  their  latent,  or  elementary  heat ;  that  dephlo- 
gifticated  or  pure  air  is  compofed  of  water,  deprived  of 
Its  phlogifton,  and  united  to  elementary  heat  and  light ; 
and  that  the  latter  are  contained  in  it  in  a  latent  ftate,  fo 
.as  not  to  be  fenflble  to  the  thermiometer,  or  to  the  eye  ; 
and  if  light  be  only  a  modification  of  heat,  or  a  circum- 
ftance  attending  it,  or  a  component  part  of  the  inflam¬ 
mable  air,  then  pure  and  dephlogiflicated  air  is  compofed 
of  water,  deprived  of  its  phlogifton,  and  united  to  ele¬ 
mentary  heat.. 

^  It  appears  alfo,  that  dephlogiflicated  v/ater  has  a  more 
powerful  attraction  for  phlogifton,  than  it  has  for  latent 
beat,  but  that  it  cannot  unite  with  it,  at  leaft  not  to  the 
point  of  laturation,  or  to  the  total  expulfion  of  the  heat, 
am  Ip.  Is  it  be  ftrft  maje  red  hot,  or  nearly  fo.  The  eleCtric 
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fpark  heats  a  portion  of  it  red  hot ;  the  attraction  between 
thedephlogiflicated  water  and  the  phlogiflon  takesplace,and 
the  heat,  which  is  let  Idofe  from  this  firft  portion,  heats  a 
fecond,  which  operates  in  a  like  manner  on  the  adjoining 
particles,  and  fo  continually  until  the  whole  is  heated 
red  hot,  and  decompofed.’  Mr.  Watt  profefles  Himfelf 
yet  unable  to  folve  the  queftion,  why  this  attraction  does 
not  take  place  at  the  common  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
fphere;  but  obferves,  that  in  certain  circum fiances,  de- 
phlogiflicated  air  can  unite  with  phlogiflon,  without  be¬ 
ing  changed  into  water,  as  in  the  formation  of  Fixed,  and 
of  phlogiflicated  air. 

As  an  additional  proof  of  the  confiftency  of  this  theory, 
it  is  urged,  that  s  in  every  cafe,  wherein  dephlogiflicated 
air  has  been  produced,  fubftances  have  been  employed, 
fome  of  whofe  conflituent  parts  have  a  flrong  attraction 
for  phlogiflon,  and  as  it  would  appear,  a  flronger  attraction 
for  that  fubftance  than  humor  has;  they  fhould  therefore 
dephlogiflicate  the  water,  or  fixed  air,  and  the  humor 
thus  free,  fhould  unite  to  the  matter  of  fire  and  light,  and 
become  pure  air.  Dephlogiflicated  air  is  produced  in 
great  abundance  from  melted  nitre.  The  acid  of  nitre 
has  a  greater  attraction  for  phlogiflon  than  any  other  fub- 
flance  is  known  to  have ;  and  it  is  alio  certain,  that  nitre, 
belides  its  water  of  cryflallization,  contains  a  quantity  of 
water  as  one 'of  its  elementary  parts,  which  water  adheres 
to  the  other  parts  of  the  nitre,  with  a  force  fuflicient  to 
enable  it  to  fuflain  a  red  heat.  When  the  nitre  is  melted, 
or  made  red  hot,  the  acid  aCts  upon  the  water,  and  de- 
phlogiflicates  it ;  and  the  fire  fupplies  the  humor  with  the 
due  quantity  of  heat  to  conflitute  it  dir,  under  which  form 
it  immediately  iflues.  It  is  not  eafy  to  tell  what  becomes 
of  the  acid  of  nitre  and  phlogiflon,  which  are  fuppofed  to 
be  united,  as  they  feem  to  be  loft  in  the  procefs/  Severn! 
ingenious  experiments  and  deductions  follow,  for  the  afeer- 
taining  this  iafl  point,  wherein  it  feems  fufficiently  efta- 
blifhed,  that  the  acids  employed,  do  not  enter  into  the 
compofition  of  the  dephlogiflicated  air  produced,  and  that 
the  water  does  afford  phlogiflon  to  the  acid. 

It  is  eafy  to  apply  this  confiflent  theory  to  other  faCts  ; 
and  thus  the  writer  deduces,  that  4  the  dephlogiflicated 
air  obtained  from  the  pure  calces  of  metals,  may  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  calces  themfelves,  attracting  the  phlogiflon 
from  water,  which  they  have  imbibed  from  the  atmolphue, 
VoL,  VII.  '  or 
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or  from  their  dephlogiftieating  the  fixed  air,  which  they  ar@ 
known  to  contain. 

6  It  is  very  probable  that  the  dephlogiftieated  air  ex¬ 
truded  from  growing  vegetables,  may  be  owing  to  their 
dephlogiftieating  the  water  they  grow  in  ;  but  it  appears- 
more  probable  that  the  plants  have  a  power  of  dcphlogif- 
Seating  the  fixed  or  phlogifticated  air  of  the  atiilofphere. 

£  When  dephlogiftieated  and  nitrous  air  are  mixed, 
the  dephlogiftieated  air  feizes  part  of  the  phlogifton  of  the 
nitrous  air.  The  water  contained  in  the  nitrous1  air,  and 
the  other  part  of  the  phlogifton  unite  with  the  nitrous 
acid,  which  then  a  flumes  a  liquid  form,  or  at  leaft  that  of 
a  denfe  vapour,  and  that  part  of  the  latent  heat  not  efi- 
fential  to  the  new  combination,  is  fet  at  liberty. 

6  In  the  combuftion  of  lulphur  the  fame  thing  happens,* 
But  in  a  greater  degree;  for  the  vitriolic  acid  having  a 
much  weaker  attraftion  for  phlogifton  than  air  has,  aban¬ 
dons  it  alraoft  entirely  to  the  latter,  which  is  thereby 
converted  into  water,  and  in  that  form  attra&s  the  vitrio¬ 
lic  acid,  and  reduces  it  to  a  liquid  ftate.  "1  he  fame  rea- 
fbning  may  be  applied  to  the  combuftion  of  phofphorus, 
which  is  attended  with  limilar  efFedtsd 

The  remaining  part  of  this  ingenious  paper  is  employ¬ 
ed  in  the  confideration  of  the  quantities  of  elementary 
heat  contained  in  dephlogiftieated  air,  as  determined  by 
various  experiments,  wherein  it  appears  that  though  much 
remains  to  be  clone,  in  order  to  clear  up  the  difficulties 
which  prefent  themfelves,  yet,  on  the  whole,  the  refults 
are  in  favour  of  the  theory. 

Article  XXVI.  Sequel  to  the  Thoughts  on  the  conflitueni 
Parts  of  Water ,  and  dephlogiflicaied  dir .  In  a  jubje-  ■ 
qtient  Letter  from  Mr .  ‘ "fames  Watt  ^  Engineer ,  to  Air,  l)t\ 
Luc .  F.  R.  S . 

This  contains  fome  neceffary  cautions  for  thofe  who: 
may  chufe  to  repeat  the  experiments  mentioned  in  the  for-  ' 
Bier  letter,  and  points  out  fome  circumftances  that  may 
caufe  variations  in  the  refults. 

Article  XXVII.  An  Attempt  to  compare  and  conned  the 
Thermometer  for frong  Fire ,  defer ibe'd  in  vol  Ixxii.  of  the 
Philofophical  Tranfadion ,  with  the  common  Mercurial 
ones .  By  Mr.  fofiah  Wedgwood.  F.  R.  S.  Potter  to  her 
Maje/ly. 

The  excellent  thermometer  invented  by  Mr.  Wedg* 
wood,  and  founded  on  the  property  which  clay  poft'dfie 


* 
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*>f  central  in?;  its  dimenftons,  by  ignition,  is  adapted  for 
the  meafurement  of  higher  degrees  of  heat  than  any  ther¬ 
mometers,  containing  fluid  matter,  are  capable  of  fuf- 
taining.  The  defirable  and  important  object  of  connect¬ 
ing  Fahrenheit’s  fcale  with  that  of  Wedgwood,  is  hap¬ 
pily  accompli flied,  and  is  explained  in  the  prefeut  coramu- 
nicatioDo 

Without  entering  at  large  into  the  means,  which  the 
truly  phiiofophical  lagacity  of  the  inventor  made  ufe  of 
to  obtain  his  purpofe,  we  lhall  only  obferve,  that  he  has 
conftruded  an  intermediate  meafure  on  a  principle  con- 
iiderably  refembling  his  original  contrivance.  For  by 
means  of  an  infbrument  of  baked  clay,  confifting  of  tw© 
ftrait  rulers  fixed  on  a  plane  of  the  fame  matter,  with 
their  edges  inclined  in  a  fmall  angle,  he  can  meafure  the 
.excels  of  expanfion  in  a  parallelepiped  of  pure  filver,  from 
below  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  up  to  any  heat  the  filver 
will  bear  without  melting.  From  the  quantities  of  ex¬ 
panfion  in  the  filver,  meafured  between  feveral  diftant  tem¬ 
peratures  below  6©o,  or  the  boiling  point  of  mercury,  it 
is  found  what  a  given  number  of  Fahrenheit’s  degrees 
correfpond  to  on  the  intermediate  meafure.  The  fame  is 
Jikewife  done  with  rcfpedTto  Wedgwood’s  thermometer, 
and  the  -intermediate  meafure.  And  it  is  evident  that 
when  once  the  ratio  between  the  thermometrical  divi¬ 
sions  of  Fahrenheit  and  Wedgwood  are  known,  the  feales 
may  be  connected,  either  by  prolonging  the  one  upwards 
-or  the  other  downwards,  by  the  help  of  the  intermediate 
meafure.  The  following  table  exhibits  their  correfpon- 
dence.  (p.  370), 


Fahren. 

Wedg. 

Extremity  of  Wedgwood’s  fcale 

32277° 

24O0 

Greateft  heat  of  a  fmall  air  furnace 

21877 

160 

Gail  iron  melts 

G977 

130 

Greateft  heat  of  coin,  fmith’s  forge 

17327 

125 

Welding  heat  of  iron  greateft 

13427 

95 

— — . . . — — •— « lea  ft 

I2777 

go 

Fine  gold  melts  — 

5237 

32 

Fine  filver  melts 

47 1 7 

28 

Swedifh  copper  melts 

4587 

2;7 

Brafs  melts  — 

3807 

21 

Heat  by  which  Wedgwood’s  enamel 

colours  are  burnt  on 

1857 

6 

fled  heat  fully  vifible  in  d a v- light 

i°77 

0 

0  2 

Reel 
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Red  heat  fully  vifible  in  the  dark 
Mercury  boils  — • 

Water  boils  — 

Vital  heat  —  — 

.  V 

Water  freezes  — -  — 

Proof  fpirit  freezes 
Mercury  congeals 

*  In  this  fcale  of  heat. 


about 


Fahren. 

947 

600 

212 

97 

32 

o 

4° 


Wedga 

l 

3.673 

6-658 

7’542 

8,042 

8,289 

8,596 


as  Mr.  Wedewood  obferves, 

>  O  ^ 

*  the  comparative  extents  of  the  different  depart¬ 
ments  of  this  grand  and  univerfal  agent  are  rendered 
coriipicuous.  We  fee,  for  infdance,  how  fmall  a  por¬ 
tion  of  it  is  concerned  in  animal  and  vegetable  life, 
and  in  the  operations  of  nature.  From  the  freezing 
to  vital  heat  is  barely  one  five  hundredth  part  of  the 
fcale  :  a  quantity  fo  inconfiderable,  that  in  the  higher 
Stages'  of  ignition  ten  times  as  much  might  be  added  or 
taken  away,  without  the  leafl  difference  being  difcernible 
in  any  of  the  appearances  from  which  the  intenlity  of 
fire  has  hitherto  been  judged  of.  From  hence,  at  the  fame 
time,  we  may  be  convinced  of  the  utility  and  importance 
of  a  phylical  meafure  for  thofe  higher  degrees  of  heat, 
and  the  utter  infuffi'ciency  of  the  common  means  of  dii- 
criminating  and  efti  mating  their  force.  I  have  too  often 
found  differences,  aftonifhing  when  conlidered  as  a  part  of 
this  fcale,  in  the  heats  of  my  own  kilns  and  ovens,  with¬ 
out  being  perceivable  by  the  workmen  at  the  time,  or  till 
the  ware  was  taken  out  of  the  kiln.5  * 

Mr.  Wedgwood  did  not  confine  his  attempts,  to  mea¬ 
fure  the  degrees  of  heat,  to  that  fcale,  which  the  expan- 
fion  or  contradion  of  bodies  afford,  but  endeavoured  to 
confirm  his  experiments  by  repeating  them,  by  the  me¬ 
thod  of  Lavoifier  and  de  la  Place,  who  meafure  the  tem¬ 
perature  by  the  quantity  of  icpthp  heated  body  is  capable 
of  liquefying.  And  though  his  endeavours  were  not  at¬ 
tended  with  fuccefs,  yet  they  have  furnifhed  fome  valu¬ 
able  faffs  relative  to  this  method,  chiefly  with  relped  to 
the  imbibition  of  water  by  ice,  on  the  capillary  tubes 
principle,  and  the  fecond  freezing  of  the  water  afforded 
by  the  ice  already  in  the  adion  of  liquefying. 

Article  XXVIIi.  On  the  Summation  of  Series  whofe  ge* 
neral  Perm  is  a  determinate  Function  of  Z ,  the  D  If  ana 
from  the  firjl  Term  of  the  Series.  By  Edward  Waring,  Ml 
D.  Luca  fan  ProfeJJ'or  of  the  Mathematics  at  Cambridge  . 
mid  Fellow  of  the  Societies  of  London  and  Bononia. 

This  paper  does  not  admit  of  abridgment  $  fome  page 

toward 
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towards  the  conchafion  are  employed  by  the  author  in 
afcertaining  his  claim  to  fuch  algebraical  inventions  of  his, 
as  have  been  publifhed  by  foreigners.  He  adds,  that  he 
has  fucceeded  in  carrying  thofe  improvements  into  geo¬ 
metry,  for,  ‘  from  thence,’  fays  he,  c  with  fome  geo¬ 
metrical  principles  added,  I  have  (nnlefs  I  am  deceived) 
deduced  as  many  new  properties  of  conic  fe&ions,  and 
curve  lines,  as  have  been  pubifthed  by  any  one,  lince  the 
great  geometrician  Apollonius  d 

Article  XXIX.  Account  of  a  remarkable  Frojl  on  the  23 d. 
of  June  1783,  in  a  Letter  from  the  Rev  Sir  John  Culium, 
F.R.S.  and  S.A.  to  Sir  Jofcph  Banks ,  Bart.  P.R.S. 

This  unfeafonable  froft  was  fo  intenfe  between  the 
hours  of  three  and  fix  in  the  morning,  as  to  cover  the 
ground  with  whitenefs,  and  produced  ice  in  fome  (hallow 
tubs  to  the  thicknefs  of  a  crown  piece.  Its  erfedls  on 
the  vegetation  near  Harwicke  houfe  are  deferibed. 

Article  XXX.  On  a  new  Method  of  preparing  a  cfejl 
Liquor ,  to  Jhew  ihe  Prefence  of  Acids  and  Alkalies  in  Che - 
mical  Mixtures.  By  Mr.  James  kVatt ,  Engineer. 

The  fallacy  which  attends  the  ufe  of  the  infuiion  of 
litmus,  in  determining  the  point  of  faturation  of  the 
phlogifticated  nitrous  acid  with  an  alkali,  led  this  chemift 
to  feek  for  another  teft.  He  finds  that  the  red  cabbage 
[ brafjica  rubra )  furnifhes  a  nicer  teft  than  litmus,  at  the 

fame  time  that  it  has  not  the  above  mentioned  incon- 

<  •  - 

venience. 

6  Fo  extra£l  the  coloring  matter,  take  thofe  leaves  of 
the  red  cabbage  which  are  irefheft,  and  have  moft  color  ; 
cut  out  the  larger  ftems,  and  mince  the  thin  parts  of  the 
leaves  very  ftnall,  then  digeft  them  in  water  about  the  heat 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  degrees,  for  a  few  hours, 
and  they  will  yield  a  blue  liquor,  which  if  ufecl  immedi¬ 
ately  as  a  teft,  will  be  found  to,  polfels  great  fenfibility  .’ 

But  as  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  to  preferve 
this  infufton  from  the  changes  it  will  undergo  from  pu- 
trcfcence,  the  author  directs  that  the  minced  leaves  be 
dried  in  a  gentle  heat,  and  preferved  for  ufe  in  glals  bot¬ 
tles  well  corked.  Or  fome  frefh  leaves  of  the  cabbage, 
as  before  directed,  may  be  infufed  in  a  mixture  of  vitrio¬ 
lic  ac-id  and  water,  of  about  the  degree  of  acidity  of 
vinegar  ;  and  it  may  be  neutralized  as  it  is  wanted,  by 
adding  chalk  or  an  alkali  till  it  is  brought  to  a  blue,  tak¬ 
ing  care  not  to  add  too  much,  left  it  become  of  an  un¬ 
changeable  yellow. 


Article 
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Article  XXXI.  An  Account  of  a  new  Plant  of  the  Order  of 
Fungi .  By  Thomas  I'Voodward,  Efq. 

Plantse  novae  defcriptio - -an  genus  novum  ? 

Radices  paucae  ;  tenues ;  albidae. 

Volya  ovata;  duplex,  mneilagine  interpofita  ;  fubalbida. 
Stipes,  e  volva  interiore  furgens,  fubiignofus  ;  cavus  j 
cortice  lacerato  veftitus  ;  fubfulcus. 

Capitulum,  ftipitis  fummitati  infidens,  reflexum  $ 
fubtus  campanulatum,  glabrum  ;  fuperne  pulverulentum 
ct,  e  pulveris  craintie,  globiforme  ;  volva  ruptas  fummita- 
tem,  minime  adhserentem,  in  fe  gerens. 

Pulvis  fphaericus  ;  femipellucidus  ;  luteo-fufcus. 

7  his  deicription  of  a  fmgular  vegetable  produdlion  is 
illuflrated  by  a  fine  engraving,  and  an  account  of  its 
place  and  manner  of  vegetation,  together  with  lbme  re¬ 
marks  concerning  the  botanical  rank  it  feems  entitled  to. 
Article  XXXI L  Experiments  to  investigate  the  Variation  of 
Local  Heat .  By  fames  Six,  Efq. 

Mr.  Six  of  Canterbury  has  contrived  a  very  ingenious 
thermometer  for  meafuring  the  greatefl  heat  and  cold  that 
has  happened  during  the  abfence  of  the  obferver  (defcribed 
Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  ixxii).  Three  of  thefe  inffruments  were 
placed,  one  on  the  top  of  the  high  tower  of  Canterbury 
cathedral,  at  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet  from  the 
ground  ;  another  at  the  bottom  of  the  tower,  at  about 
one  hundred  and  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  third 
In  his  own  garden,  about  fix  feet  from  the  earth.  The 
different  heights  of  the  three  thermometers  on  the  fame 
days  are  tabulated,  with  other  meteorological  obfervations, 
and  illuftrated  with  remarks. 

Article  XXXII 1.  Account  of  feme  Ohfeervations  tending  to 
mvejUgate  the  Ccnferutiion  of  the  Heavens.  By  JVilliam 
Her f chef  Efq.  id  IE  S. 

Thefe  obfervations  were  made  with  a  twenty  feet  New¬ 
tonian  Rcfle&or,  bearing  an  aperture  of  18A  inches! 
This  powerful  inflrument  completely  refolves  the  lumi¬ 
nous  appearance  of  the  milky  way  into  fmall  ftars.  The 
number  of  nebulas  it  has  detected  already  is  prodigious9 
being  four  hundred  and  fixty-fix  at  the  time  this  paper 
was  written,  but  fince  accumulated,  as  we  are  informed,  to 
near  one  thoufand.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  circumfiance 
attending  thefe  cluflers  of  fears,  for  fuch  they  appear  from 
obfervation  and  analogy  to  lie,  that  they  are  ranged  not 
Indifcrinnnatehg  but  in  (irata,  as  Mr.  H.  exprelfes  him- 
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felf.  In  the  coniideration  of  thefe  flrata,  of  which  the 
milky  way  is  one,  our  moft  affidupus  obfcrver  difplays  that 
animated  fancy,  which  peculiarly  characterizes  him  when 
he  foars 

— —  Beyond  the  vifible  diurnal  fphere. 

But  as  he  confefies,  that  his  then  obfervatiofts  could 
only  enable  him  to  give  a  few  hints  concerning  the  interior 
eonflruSiion  of  the  heavens ,  and  the  fequel  to  this  paper 
v/as  read  a  few  meetings  ago  before  the  Royal  Society  j 
we  think  it  proper  to  refuiiie  the  coniideration  of  this 
fubjed,  when  the  publication  of  that  paper  may  enable  us 
to  view  his  conjectures  as  a  more  complete  whole. 

This  paper  is  illuftrated  with  two  plates,  the  one  con¬ 
taining  telefcopic  views  of  nebulae,  and  the  other  illus¬ 
trative  of  his  deductions  refpeding.  the  conflrudion  of  the 
heavens. 

Article  XXXIV.  An  Account  of  a  new  Specks  of  the 
Bark  Tree  found  in  the  If  and  of  Si,  Lucia,  By  Mr* 
George  Davidfon. 

The  botanic  character  of  the  bark  tree  of  St,  Lucia, 

25  given  by  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  is,  Cinchona  fforibus  pan- 
niculatis,  glabris  j  laciniis'  linearibus,  tubo  longionbus  $ 
ilaminibus  exfertis  ;  foliis  ellipticis,  glabris. 

The  place  and  circumflances  of  its  vegetation,  as 
well  as  its  medical  ufe,  are  defended;,  and  an  engraving  is 
given  of  the  fpecimens  received. 

Article  XXXV.  An  Account  of  an  Obfervation  of  the 
Meteor  of  Augufl  18,  1783,  made  on  Hew  it  Common  near 
York.  In  a  Letter  from  Nathaniel  Pigott ,  Efq,  F.  R,  S. 
to  the  Reverend  IV evil  Mdfkelyne ,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Jj- 
tronomer  Royal . 

Mr.  Pigott  beheld  this  remarkable  meteor  from  its  firffc 
commencement  to  its  difappearance  under  circumflances 
peculiarly  favourable.  He  faw  the  luminous  matter  col¬ 
led  itfelf  together  and  take  fire.  At  the  end  of  its  courfe 
it  did  not  divide,  but  gently  die  away.  He  heard  a  re¬ 
port  about  nine  or  ten  minutes  after  its  extindion.  This 
account  is  illulirated  with  a  drawing;  of  the  meteor  and  a 
figure,  giving  its  altitudes  and  azimuths  at  its  formation* 
nearly  middle  of  its  courfe,  and  extindion. 

Article  XXXVI.  Obfervations  of  the  Comet  vf  1783.  In 
a  Letter  from  Edward  Pigott ,  Efq.  to  the  Rev,  IV evil 
Mafkelyne ,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  and  AJlroncmer  Royal. 

Thefe  obfervations  fettle  the  place  cf  the  comet  for  fever,  at 
i  *  days* 
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days  in  the  months  of  November  and  December  1783, 
Two  obfervations  by  Mr.  Goodricke  are  fubjoined. 

Article  XXXVII.  Experiments  on  mixing  Gold  with 
Lin.  In  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Stanesby  Alchorne ,  of  his 
JMaiefly  s  Mint ,  to  Peter  Woulfe ,  EJq.  F.R.S. 

Mr.  Alchorne  made  his  trials  with  large  quantities  of 
gold,  no  lefs  than  twelve  ounces.  Tin  was  added  in  va¬ 
rious  proportions  to  fine  gold,  to  gold  together  with 
copper,  and  to  gold  previoufly  alloyed  with  copper.  He 
alfo  melted  gold  in  a  crucible,  placed  in  another,  contain¬ 
ing  tin  in  the  act  of  Calcination.  From  thefe  experi¬ 
ments,  it  evidently  follows,  that  though  tin,  like  other 
inferior  metals,  will  contaminate  gold,  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  mixed  with  it ;  yet  there  does  not  appear  any 
thing  in  it,  fpecifically  inimical  to  this  precious  metal. 

This  being  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  moft  chemical 
Writers.  Mr.  A.  thinks,  that  the  received  opinion  of  tin, 
or  its  fumes  rendering  gold  brittle,  muff  have  probably 
arifen  from  a  mixture  of  arfenic  in  the  tin.  Other  expe¬ 
riments  having  fhewn  him,  that  twelve  grains  of  regulus 
of  arfenic,  injected  into  as  many  ounces  of  fine  gold,  will 
render  it  totally  unmalleable. 

Article  XXXVIH.  Sur  une  Moyen  de  donner  la  Di - 
rediion  aux  Machines  Aerojlatiques.  Par  M.  Le  Comte 
de  Galvez.  Or  in  Engl i fir  :  On  a  Method  of  diredlihg 
Aerofatical  Machines.  By  M.  Le  Comte  de  Galvez. 

This  article  is  a  copy  of  a  certificate  ligned  by  five  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  Madrid,  for  the  purpofe  of  notifying  the  effect 
of  three  pair  of  wings,  in  giving  a  progreffive  motion  to 
a  barge,  to  which  they  were  affixed.  This  veffel  was  25 
feet  long,  and  \\  broad.  The  mechanifm  confiffed  of  a 
piece  of  timber,  running  the  whole  length  of  the  boat,  but 
raifed  five  feet  above  its  gunwale.  Three  elaftic  wooden 
pieces,  of  eighteen  feet  length  each,  crofied  it  at  right 
angles,  and  carried  a  wing  five  feet  long  and  three  broad 
at  each  extremity.  7'hefe  wings  were  made  of  whale¬ 
bone,  and  taffeta.  A  man  managed  each  pair  of  wings, 
drawing  them  l'uddenly  downwards  by  cords,  by  which 
motion  the  taffeta  took  an  inclination  of  about  450  to  the 
horizon.  The  boat,  carrying  fix  men,  was  thus  driven 
againft  the  current  of  the  canal  of  Manzanares,  and  a 
fmall  breeze  of  wind,  with  a  velocity  of  two  hundred  and 
forty -three  feet  per  minute,  or  nearly  at  the  rate  of  three 
miles  per  hour. 


Article 
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Article  XXXIX.  An  extraordinary  Cafe  of  a  Dropfy  of 
the  Ovarium ,  with  fame  Remarks.  By  Mr.  Philip  Mea¬ 
dows  AlartineaU)  Surgeon  to  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich 
Hofpital. 

This  cafe,  which  arofe  from  a  mifcarriage,  is  remark- 
ablefor  the  vaft  quantity  of  water  drawn  off  at  various 
frequent  intervals,  during  the  long  term  of  twenty-fix 
years.  The  patient  died  in  3783,  and  the  neceflary  de¬ 
fection  was  performed  to  afcertain  the  ftate  of  the  difeafed 
parts.  It  appeared  from  the  facts,  that  the  water  was 
collected  in  much  greater  quantity  than  the  liquids  taken 
by  the  patient  could  amount  to. 

Article  XL.  Methodus .  inveniendi  Linaes  curvas  ex  Pro * 
prietatibus  Variationis  Curvatures.  Audi  ore  Nicolas  Lau - 
denbeck  Mathes.  Profeff.  in  Acad.  Upfalienfi  Adjunclo. 
This  is  the  fecond  part  of  a  treatile,  whofe  former  part 
Is  given  in  Vol.  LXXIII.  of  the  Transactions.  It  cannot 
be  abridged.  W. 


ART*  X. 

T)e  VAdmhiftratlon  dcs  Finances  de  la  France 3  par  Mr * 
Necker .  3  Vol.  8vo.  Elmfly*  Vol.  I.  p.  352.  Vol. 

II.  p.  Vol.  III.  p.  464. 


Ubi  igitur  animus  meus  ex  multis  miferiis  et  periculis 
requievit,  non  fuit  conlilium  focordia  atque  defidia 
bonum  otium  conterere,  Salluft . 

THIS  is  the  prefent  made  by  a  minifter,  who,  if 
fame  fays  true,  wanted  only  an  Henry  the  fourth  to 
have  proved  a  fecond  Sully,  to  a  country  whom  he  had 
ferved  with  ability  and  integrity.  As  the  work  was  chiefly 
written  with  a  view  to  France,  there  are  feveral  things  in 
it  which  are  local,  and  which  it  will  therefore  be  proper 
to  take  but  a  very  flight  notice  of  here.  There  are 
others,  howrever,  Which  intereft  all  mankind >  and  on  thefe 
I  (hall  dwell.  Should  fome  common  place  ideas  oceur^ 
and  fhould  Mr.  Necker  feem  to  dwell  with  a  little  com¬ 
placency,  on  the  duties  of  kings  and  minifters,  it  is  to 
be  remembered,  that  he  fpeaks  from  a  high  place,  and 
that  his  book  will  probably  be  read  by  thole  who  are  not 
happy  enough  to  learn  from  the  ordinary  and  bell 
teachers  of  moral  wifdosn.  When  a  man  happens 
Vol.  VII,  '  R  t® 
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to  write  under  fuch  circumftances,  it  is  fcarce  poffible 
for  him  to  dwell  too  long  on  topics,  which  intereft 

his  fellow  creatures  fo  much.*- - But  the  firil:  queftion 

my  readers  will  probably  a  Ik,  will  be,  how  came  Mr* 
Necker  td  write  at  all?  What  in  France,  a  coun* 
try  where  all  the  operations  of  government  are  (as 
our  author  fomewhere  very  happily  expreffes  it)  fubter- 
'  raueous-,  an  ex-minifter,  a  foreigner,  a  proteflant,  a  man 
driven  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  throne  by  cabal,  to 
dare  to  vindicate  himfelf,  to  venture  to  lay  open  the  ways 
of  doinp-  nood,  to  thofe  who  are  fo  much  interefted  in  hav- 
ing  no  good  done  !  Are  there  then  no  longer  any  bafdiles  ? 
Any  confinements  of  twenty  years  in  the  caftle  of  Pig- 
nerolles  ?  Any  banifhments  for  life,  to  remote  and  un* 
wholefome  provinces  ?  Mr.  Necker  has  obviated  thefe 
queftions,  as  it  became  him  to  do  in  the  laft  pages  of  his 
book,  which,  as  they  are  home  of  the  mofl  intereifing,  I 
fli  all  take  leave  to  tranferibe  the  firfL 

4  It  is  perhaps  neceffary  for  me  to  give  fome  account 

*  of  the  reafons  which  have  induced  me  to  this  publication, 
4  without  having  previoufly  fubmitted  it  to  the  ufual 
c  revile  of  a  cenfor.  The  truth  is,  that  I  thought  it  belt 
4  became  me,  to  be  myielf  the  cenfor  of  a  work,  which 
4  too  nearly  concerns  the  greatefc  interefb  of  mankind,  to 

*  make  it  an  indifferent  matter  to  lay  it  before  a  tribunal 
4  of  little  paffions.  Indeed  1  can  hardly  bring  myfelf  to 
4  think,  that  any  body  can  find  fault  with  a  performance, 
4  which  is  not  only  dictated  by  the  pureft  morality,  and 
4  flates  the  flrength  and  power  of  France  in  the  higheft 

*  point  of  view,  but  in  which  the  utmofl  refpe£l  has  been 
4  preferved  for  individuals,  for  the  great  bodies  of  the 
4  ffate,  and  for  the  opinions  on  which  the  laws  and  go-* 
4  vernment  are  founded;  if  it  were,  however,  poffibie,  that 
4  this  confidence  of  mine  fhould  prove  ill-founded,  and  if 
4  new  triumphs  were  indeed  preparing  for  thofe,  the  force 
4  of  whofe  enmity  I  have  already  felt ;  the  inter- 
4  nal  fentiment,  whofe  power  I  have  already  experienced, 
4  muff,  in  that  cafe,  once  more  be  my  confolation.  What 
4  indeed,  am  /,  with  fo  final!  a  number  of  years  before 
4  me?  What  am  I  in  the  balance,  with  one  uleful  truth, 
4  with  one  grain  of  knowledge,  which  falling  into  good 
4  ground,  may  produce  trees  of  wholefome  fruit  for  many 
4  a  feafon  ?  All  the  arithmetic  of  perfonal  profit  and  lofs 
4  is  fallacious  ;  time,  fooner  or  later,  tears  the  veil  from  the 

4  molt 
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' €  moft  flattering  illuflons*  Man  meets  pain,  where  he  looked 

*  only  for  fatisfa£tion  ;  laffitude,  where  he  expelled  habi- 
4  trial  enjoyment  ;  mortification  in  the  arms  of  glory  ;  the 
4  phantoms  of  his  imagination  fnine  for  a  moment,  and 
4  then  difappear;  reality  laughs  at  hope  ;  ambition  forfeits 
4  on  its  own  acquirements,  and  the  triumphs  of  vanity 

*  demonftrate  its  empty n«fs  ;  in  order  to  fill  the  fpace  of 
1  life,  we  need  a  continual  renovation  of  taftes,  of  wifhes, 
4  and  of  wills.  In  the  midft  then  of  fo  moveable  a 
4  feenery,  it  is  neceftary  to  reft  upon  fome  principle  $  but 
4  the  only  one  which  can  encounter  every  event,  the  only 
4  one  which  can  direct  the  perpetual  fluctuations  of  per- 
4  fonal  interefl,  the  only  one  which  can  bear  up  againit 
4  the  ever- returning  attacks  of  that  interefl:  on  integrity, 

4  is  the  deep  fentiment  of  duty  to  be  difeharged  ;  is  the 
4  l'plendid  idea  of  order  and  virtue.  We  muft  hold  to 
4  this  great  chain  which  unites  the  man  himfelf  to  foeiety, 

4  his  mind  to  the  knowledge  of  the  public,  his  foul  to  all 
4  the  higher  and  finer  feelings,  and  his  frail  and  perifhable 
4  being  to  the  loftiefl:  of  all  expectations.  He  alone  who 
4  has  done  this,  has  a  rip-ht  to  think  he  has  call  anchor, 

4  and  fattened  his  opinions  where  the  wind  of  the  day  will 
£  not  annoy  them.  Such  a  man  feels  in  a  hurry  to  apply 
4  his  faculties  to  objects .  which  encreafe  the  ufe  of  them, 

4  and  raife  him  in  his  own  eyes.  Such  a  man  too  is  cap- 
4  able  of  being  drawn  on  by  real  encouragement,  and  has 
4  his  heart  open  to  the  only  comforts  under  dilappoint- 
4  ment, — and  when  the  end  of  all  vanities  is  drawing 
4  near,  and  when  the  years  are  come  in  which  the  fir  it 
4  fhades  of  the  inevitable  night  begin  to  break  upon  us, 

4  the  dark  unexpected  country  appears  lefs  foreign  to  us ; 
c  as  we  draw  near  it,  we  are  more  calm— or  atleaft  we  do 
4  not  add  to  the  natural  evils  of  a  feeling  mind,  the  regret 
4  of  time  loft,  of  moments  diflipated,  of  ftrength  neglected/ 

Vera  voces ,  pefiore  ab  imo.  BlefTed  is  the  ex-mi nifter 
who  can  write  thus,  and  blefied  is  the  young  monarch 
(tor  the  fake  of  humanity  we  will  wifh  thee  profperity,  O 
young  prince,  whole  purity  of  intention  no  man  will 
deny)  who  can  fuffer  fuch  things  to  be  written  in  a  coun¬ 
try  hitherto  diftinguifhed  for  other  kind  of  compoiitions. 

But  let  us  fee  what  farther  Mr.  Neckerfays  about  war, 
after  which  we  will  go  into  lefs  pleafing  matters.  This 
chapter  (which  Dr.  Franklin  is  faid  to  admire  moft  in  the 
took)  is  the  thirty-fourth,  it  follows  that  in  which  the  re¬ 
ft  2  fources 
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fourcesof  France  are  fet  forth  in  all  their  fplendor,— and 
in  all  their  terror.  ( 

*  After  the  effulions  natural  to  a  good  mind  on  arriving 
at  the  interefting  topic  it  has  long  been  wifhing  to  treat, 
and  fome  general  reflexions  (applicable,  the  late  controller 
tells  us,  with  particular  force  to  England)  on  the  very  dif¬ 
ferent  Hate  any  nation  who  has  juft  ended  the  moil  ho¬ 
nourable,  the  moft  necefTary  war,  would  have  been  in  if 
that  war  had  never  been  undertaken— the  great  dictator  to 
minifters  and  princes  of  all  ages  and  countries  proceeds  thus  : 

4  Let  us  fuppofe,  fays  he,  a  war  in  which  France  has 
4  been  forced  to  alienate  fifty  or  fixty  millions  of  rent,  in 

*  order  to  pay  the  necefTary  expences  of  the  fituation,  and 
4  let  us  fee  what  ufe  might  have  been  made  of  this  money 
4  if  the  war  had  not  taken  place.  In  this  imaginary 
4  calculation,  I  do  not  mean  to  give  any  opinion  of  my 
4  own  on  the  proper  objects  of  expenditure,  but  only  to 
4  fhew  how  all  the  wants,  and  all  the  wifhes  we  commonly 

*  hear  uttered  for  the  profperity  of  a  mighty  monarchy, 
4  might  have  been  gratified  by  fnch  an  application. 

4  Eighteen  millions  of  money  of  annual  revenue,  might 
4  have  encreafed  the  foot  fifty  thoufand  men,  and  have 
4  added  twelve  thoufand  horfe. 

4  Two  millions,  which  might  have  been  ufed  to  borrow 
4  forty  millions,  would  have  added  thirty  (hips  of  the  line, 

4  and  a  proportionate  number  of  frigates  to  the  fleet,  and 

*  with  four  millions  more  this  augmentation  might  have 

*  been  kept  up. 

4  Eighteen  millions  would  have  made  the  price  of  fait 
c  {that  humbling  and  mortifying  monument  of  the  degradation  of 
4  the  human  j pedes  in  France)  alike  throughout  the  kingdom. 

4  Four  or  five  millions  would  have  aboli filed  all  the 
4  troublefome  and  oppreffive  cuftom-houfes  in  the  internal 
4  parts  of  the  kingdom,  without  the  neceflity  of  adding 
. 4  a  (hilling  to  the  duties. 

4  Two  millions  five  hundred  thoufand  livres,  for  which 
4  you  might  have  borrowed  fucceflively  fifty  millions,  would 
6  have  finifhedallthe  efiential  canals  (Till  wanting  in  Trance. 
4  A  million  more  would  have  been  enough  to  have  fur- 

*  nifhed  all  your  effablifhments  of  induftry,  with  all  the 
4  fuccour  they  Hand  in  need  of. 

4  Fifteen  hundred  thoufand  livres  would  double  the 
4  funds  annually  deftined  to  the  national  charities,  and  at 
4  the  fame  time  as  you  were  doing  an  infinite  fervice  tp 
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*  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  you  would  likewife  en- 
6  creafe  the  facility  of  intercourle  of  the  neighbourhood. 

4  A  like  fum  would  improve  all  the  prifons  in  the  king- 

*  dotn,  and  perfedt  all  the  charitable  eftablifhments. 

4  And  (which  is  the  of  as  fine  an  ode  to  peace  as 

4  ever  Grecian  bard  computed)  with  two  millions  more 
4  you  would  give  the  laying  out  of  the  wafte  lands  an  in- 
4  conceivable  activity. 

4  Add  to  this  what  you  lofe  by  the  lofs  of  trade  during 
4  war  ;  add  the  ineftimable  blefting  to  commerce,  to  agri- 
4  culture,  to  finances;  add  the  reduction  of  intereft  during 
4  peace, and  you  will  find,  that  even  in  thofe  cafes,  in  which 
4  the  returns  of  your  harveft  of  blood  have  been  the  mod: 

4  favourable,  you  have  commonly  fown  ten  grains  to 
4  gather  one. 

4  Yes,  th &  fum  of  money  exifting  in  the  kingdom  is 
4  immenfe ,  but  the  want  of  public  confidence  locks  up 
4  the  greater  part  of  it. 

4  1  he  population  of  the  kindom  is  immenfe ,  but  amidft 
4  taxes  and  mifery  of  every  kind,  the  fpecies  weakens, 

4  and  the  number  of  children  who  die  before  age  has 
4  matured  their  flrength,  is  no  longer  in  its  juft  proportion* 

4  The  revenue  of  the  fovereign  is  immenfe,  but  the  na- 
4  tional  debt  confumes  two-fifths  of  it. 

4  The  contributions  of  the  people  efpe dally  (excellent  wri- 
4  ter!)  are  immenfe,  but  it  is  only  the  reftoration  of  public 
4  credit . that  will  enable  you  to  find  refources  in  extraor- 
4  dinary  cafes. 

4  Finally,  the  balance  of  your  trade  is  immenfe,  but  war 
4  fufpends  its  courle,  and  the  nation  who  gets  moft  by 
4  peace  makes  the  greateft  facrifice  when  it  foregoes  the 
4  bleffings  of  it  for  war. 

4  Now  add  to  all  thefe  the  laft,  though  not  leaft  of  all 
4  conhderations,  the  price  of  the  life  and  fufferings  of  man, 
4  and  then,  perhaps,  whenever  a  prince  fo  circumftanced  as 
4  we  have  been,  fhall  call  his  fervants  to  deliberate  on  a 
4  new  w7ar,  the  moft  honeft  of  them  will  fpeak  to  him  thus  : 

4  Sire,  War  is  the  fource  of  fo  many  evils,  it  is  fo 
4  terrible  a  fcourge,  that  a  fenfible  and  clear-lighted 
4  prince  ought  never  to  enter  into  it  without  the  moft  evi- 
4  dent  motives  of  juftice ;  it  becomes,  therefore,  the 
4  greateft  monarch  of  the  univerie  to  give  that  example 
4  of  royal  morals  which  allures  the  happinefs  of  huma- 
6  nity,  and  the  tranquillity  of  his  people.  Do  not,  there- 

4  fore, 
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&  fore,  Sir,  give  way  either  to  vain  disquietudes  or  con- 
4  fufed  hopes.  What  is  it  you  can  fear?  and  what  can 
6  excite  your  jealoufy  ?  You  reign  over  fix  and  twenty 
4  millions  of  men  ;  it  has  pleaied  Providence  to  make 
*  your  country  a  land  of  promife,  by  filling  it  with  na- 
4  turai  productions  of  all  kinds.  Your  kingdom  contains 
4  as  much  current  coin  as  all  the  reft  of  Europe  put 
4  together  ;  you  are  bleffed  with  immenfe  revenues  the 
4  wife  adminiftration  of  which  may  enable  you  to  keep  up 
4  conftantly  fleets  and  armies,  fufiiciently  ftrong  to  awe 
4  every  potentate  who  (hall  be  jealous  of  your  glory. 

4  The  war  to  which  you  are  excited,  will,  probably, 
4  coft  you  from  eight  to  nine  hundred  millions ;  and  on 
4  the  mod  favourable  ifluc,  fhould  victory  follow  your 
6  armies  wherever  they  are  led,  you  will  devote  to  death  or 
4  cruel  bufferings,  fo  confiderable  a  part  of  your  fubjedts, 
4  that  if  the  lift  of  them  was  to  be  now  preferred  to  you, 
4  you  would  ftart  back  with  horror.  Nor  is  this  the 
4  whole,  Sire  ;  you  are  going  to  opprefs  your  people,  a 
4  people  who  have  hardly  yet  taken  breath,  with  the 
4  weight  of  new  taxes  ;  you  are  going  to  blacken  all  the 
4  great  commercial  chords  of  fortune  and  labour  in  your 
4  immenfe  dominions  ;  you  are  going  to  tear  from  one 
4  hundred  thoufand  families,  the  hands  which  feed  them. 
4  And  fay  that  after  lb  many  evils,  after  fo  many  misfor- 
4  tunes,  you  (hall  be  crowned  with  fuecefs 3  what  is  it  that 
4  you  will  gain  ?  a  temporary  ally,  a  temporary  gratitude, 
4  an  ifland  more  than  two  thoufand  leagues  diftant  from 


4  the  feat  of  empire,  feme  new  fubjedts  in  another  he- 
4  mifphere.  Sir,  allow  a  faithful  fervant  to  fay  that 
4  greater  conquefts  than  all  thefe  are  waiting  for  you  at 
4  your  very  doors.  Caft  your  eyes  on  the  internal  parts 
4  of  your  dominions  ;  conflder  the  roads  and  canals  that 
4  are  (till  wanting ;  view  the  fens  you  are  to  deftroy,  and 
4  the  abandoned  waftes  which  want  only  a  beginning  of 
4  alfiftance  to  laugh  and fing  3  then  caft  your  eyes  on  that 
4  portion  of  your  people,  ready  with  a  little  help  to  break 
4  into  freih  enterprise 3  and  that,  alas  !  ftill  more  numer- 
4  ous  portion  who  ftand  in  need  of  fome  fuccour  to  bear 
4  up  againft  the  di  ft  refs  of  its  (ituation.  Perhaps  to  do 
4  all  the  good  that  is  to  be  done,  there  is  need  only  of  a 
4  fmall  portion  of  that  fund  you  are  about  to  fpend  in  the 
4  war  to  which  you  are  advifed.  Are  not  then  the  numerous 
f  inhabitants  of  your  kingdoms  fuftkient  to  your  love? 
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*  and  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  add  it,  to  the  extent  of  good, 

4  which  can  be  done  by  one  man  ?  but  if  you  defire  new 
4  lubjects,  you  may  obtain  them  without  the  efFuiion  of 
4  blood,  for  they  will  fpring  up  in  every  part  of  your 
4  empire  by  the  beneficent  means  you  have  in  your  hands, 

4  A  good  government  encreafes  men  as  the  dew  of  a 
4  fpring  morning  unfolds  the  flioots  of  the  new  plants, 

4  &c,  &c.  &cd 

Mr.  N.  goes  on  to  fay,  that  though  this  mode  of  reafon- 
ing  might  appear  out  of  the  way  at  firft,  it  would  not  fail, 
to  have  its  effects  in  the  end.  '  He  fays  he  fcarce  ever  re¬ 
members  to  have  been  ftruck  with  fo  much  horror  as  he 
was  on  perufing  the  following  fketchof  army  items; 
40,000  men  to  be  embarked  for  the  colonies  40,000 
Deduct  a  third  for  the  mortality  of  the  firft  year  1 3,333 

Bmmmm  i  i  i 

Remains  — -  —  26,667 

The  pay  of  which  at  fo  much  a  man  is,  &c. 
c  A  commit  writes  out  this  account,  and  pats  his  cat 
€  on  the  back,  a  minifler  fees  nothing  in  it  but  the 
4  fum  total,  and  turns  to  the  next  leaf ! 

The  humane  author  then  enters  into  all  the  apologies 
which  the  licen  fed  murtherers  of  mankind,  or  their  hireling 
dependants  have  invented  to  juftify  the  practice  of  fre¬ 
quent  war,  and,  as  may  be  fuppo  fed,  overturns  them  all  ! 

4  Tell  not  me,  exclaims  he,  tell  me  not  that  men  choofe 
*  their  fituations,  that  they  delight  in  dangers  and  death, 

‘  that  every  hard fhip  is  done  away  by  the  fenfe  of  duty 
4  difeharged.  It  is  not  to  the  hafty  choice  of  a  young 
4  man  who  has  no  opinion,  to  the  prejudice  of  fafhion,  to 
4  the  clamours  of  a  riotous  camp  that  we  muff  go  for  a 
4  difeuffion  of  this  queftion.  Carry  me  to  thofe  dreadful 
4  lcenes,  where  diffracted  by  a  thoufand  various  pains,  but 
4  preferving  {fill  a  breath  of  life,  they  are  taken  from  the 
4  field  in  which  they  have  been  mowed  down,  and 

4  thrown  by  heaps  into  the  baggage  waggons.  Carry  me 

5  to  the  long  chamber  of  death,  where  the  tortures  they 
4  endure,  proves  enough  the  value  they  fet  upon  life. 

4  Prove  to  me  that  that  laft  groan  I  hear  does  not  draw  its 
4  greatefl  bitternefs  from  the  recollection,  that  a  fingle 
4  unguarded  inftant  has  produced  all  the  aggravated  mifery 
4  they  feel*— and  then  we  will  difeufs  the  queftion. 

4 . You,  above  all,  continues  the  eloquent 

6  writer,  you  do  I  invite  to  think  on.  thefe  things  who  are 

4  diftinguifhed 
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4  diftinguifhed  by  the  ranks  yon  fill  in  the  chnrch.  Never 
4  forget  that  ye  are  the  minifters  of  the  God  of  peace,  and 

*  when  ye  pronounce  a  bleffing  on  the  ftandards,  when 
4  ye  are  called  upon  to  receive  the  colours  of  the  van- 
4  quifhed  at  the  gates  of  your  cathedrals,  let  the  firft 
4  fenfation  of  your  hearts  be  the  miferies  of  humanity, 
4  and  let  your  eloquence  recall  them  to  the  memory  of 
€  kings.  Leave  to  the  world,  and  the  hiftorians  of  that 
4  world,  the  care  of  celebrating  the  memory  of  the  har- 
4  bingers  of  death  and  vengeance.  Remember,  amidft 
4  the  deftru£tive  paffions  of  others,  that  pity  is  the  paf- 

*  lion  that  becomes  you.  Commend  the  virtue  of  the  fo- 
4  vereign,  the  wifdom  of  the  rainifter  to  the  people  ;  you  do 
4  well;  but  never  in  the  moll  diftant  manner,  (1  charge  it 
4  upon  you  by  the  living  God)  never  affumethe  language 
4  of  courtiers  when  you  1  peak  in  the  name  of  him,  before 
4  whom  all  the  powers  of  the  earth  are  nothing. 

4  .  The  fpirit  of  thefe  remarks,  continues  our 

*  infpired  writer  (applies  to  all  countries)  applies  to  you, 

4  great  nation,  whom  the  fpirit  of  liberty  invigorates  with 
4  its  full  force.  Let  this  energy  of  the  foul,  let  the 
4  abundance  of  and  the  communion  of  light  which  Iprings 
4  from  it,  lead  you  to  the  fentiments  of  political  humanity, 

4  which  accord  fo  well  with  lofty  thoughts, and  high  defires. 

4  Do  not  fuller  yourfelves  to  be  governed  either  by  a  blind 
4  thirfb  for  riches,  or  by  proud  confidence,  or  by  the 
4  perpetually  rankling  fpirit  of  national  jealoufy  $  but  as 
4  the  waves  of  the  lea  enfranchize  you  from  the  itn- 
4  perious  yoke  of  regular  armies,  remember  that  ye  owe 
4  your  firft  cares  to  the  maintenance  of  the  precious  go- 
4  vernment  you  enjoy.  Tremble,  left  it  one  day  be- 
4  come  indifferent  to  you,  when  the  terrible  taxes,  which 
4  war  neceffitates,  fhall  expofe  the  public  and  patriotic 
4  fentiment  of  national  intereft  which  has  been  fo  Ions: 

4  your  ftrength  and  happmefs,  to  the  terrible  combat 
4  with  perfonal  intereft.  Finally,  as  all  other  countries, 

4  the  inftant  after  the  moment  of  particular  paffions  is 
4  gone  by,  caft  a  look  upon  that  depofit  of  the  rights  of 
4  men  and  citizens,  of  which  you  are  the  guardians,  re- 
6  member  that  you  are  accountable  to  the  whole  race  of 
4  mankind  for  that  liberty  the  veftiges  of  which  remain 
4  with  you. 

I  ihall  now  run  through  the  feveral  chapters 
manner,  taking  care  to  note  as  diftin&ly  as 

2 


in  my  ufual 
poffible,  the 
fpecific 
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fpecific  differences  of  this  book,  from  thofe  of  other  books 
of  the  kind. 

Chap.  I.  Account  of  all  the  taxes  paid  by  the  people. 

French  Livres. 


1.  Two  Vingtiemes,  *  . — 

2.  Third  Vingtieme,  f  $  — - - 

3.  T aille,  ||  - - -  - 

4.  Poll-Tax,  —  - - 

5.  Local  Taxes,  -  - 

6.  Revenue  from  the  exclufive  trade  of  fait 
and  tobacco  ;  and  from  various  taxes  paid 
on  goods  entering  and  going  out  of  the 
kingdom  ;  at  the  gates  of  Paris,  &c. 

7.  Taxes  upon  liquors,  and  various  kinds 

of  merchandize,  — - 

8.  T axes  on  ftamps,  auctions,  paffages  of 
rivers,  fale  of  the  royal  wood,  purchafe  of 
eflates  by  perfons  not  noble,  &c. 

9.  Tax  on  the  meat  fold  at  Paris,  — 

10.  Monopoly  of  poft-horfes,  — — » 

11.  Stage-coaches,  ■  ■ 

12.  Gains  on  the  coinage,  — — 

13.  Monopoly  of  gun-powder,  — - — — • 

14.  Royal  lottery,  -  - 

15.  Cafualties  arifing  from  taxes  on  places, 

and  the  taking  up  freedoms  in  the  feveral 
trades,  - -  - — — 

16.  Other  tax  of  the  fame  kind,  called 

droit  du  Marc  d'or ,  - — 

17 .  Some  computations  of  taxes  paid  by 

the  Pais  d'Etats ,  or  countries,  who  in 
fome  refpe&s  are  allowed  to  tax  therii- 
felves,  — —  - — 

18.  Clergy,  - -  — — 

19.  Particular  taxes  paid  by  feveral  cities, 
and  appropriated  to  the  fervice  of  the  hof- 
pitals,  and  trade  of  the  faid  cities, 

20.  Jydes  paid  by  the  town  of  Verfailles, 

21.  Taxes  paid  by  Corfica,  - 


55,000,000 
21,500,000 
9 1,000,000 
41,500,000 
2,000,000 


166,000,000 

51,500,000 


41,000,000 
1,100,000 
10,300,000 
1,100,000 
500,000 
800,000 
1 1,500,000 


5,700,000 

1,700,000 


10,500,000 

11,000,000 


27,000,000 

900,000 

600,000 


*  Tax  on  land.  +  In  time  of  war  only.  J  Arbitrary 
tax  in  proportion  to  means.  |l  On  liquor*  moftly. 

Vol.  VI L  _  S  ' 
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Brought  forward, 

22.  Taxes  on  the  houfes  at  Paris,  for  the 
lodging  of  the  Svvifs  and  French  guards, 

23.  Sundries,  as  the  lanthorn  and  dirt  tax', 

ferries,  hackney-coaches,  he.  - - - 

24-  Cafualties  from  the  exchange  of 
places ;  and  due  from  the  princes  of 
the  blood,  -  — : — 

»5-  r  or  exemptions  from  working  at  the 
public  roads,  - — —  - 

26.  Royal  diflraints,  exchequers,  and  fei- 

7.ures  of  all  kinds,  - — - 

27.  Militia-- they  reckon  fix ty  thoufand  mi¬ 

litia  men  in  the  kingdom;  every  man  is 
engaged  for  fix  years,  and  every  man  be¬ 
tween  16  and  40,  who  is  above  five  foot 
high,  and  who  is  not  a  gentleman,  (or 
has  not  fome  peculiar  privilege)  i« 
obliged  to  draw  in  this  frightful  lot¬ 
tery. — This,  however,  being  a  tax, 
the  value  of  which  differs.  Mr.  N. 
does  not  attempt  to  compute  what  it 
may  be  put  at,  — — - 

28*  Quartering  troops — likewife  uncer¬ 
tain,  — —  - 

29.  Gains  made  by  the  fmugglers,  which 
are  always  to  be  confidered  as  a  real, 
though  indirect  tax  on  the  people 


300,006 

2,500,000 

2,500,000 

20,000,000 

7,500,000 


Millions  of  Livres,  585,000,000 
Chap.  II.  General  Remarks  on  the  Extent  of  the  Faxes , 
•when  they  are  raijed .  None  of  the  nfual  fophiflry  about 
their  being  fpe?it  in  the  country  can  prove  that  they  are 
not  the  blood  of  the  people — Whoever  afks  for  a  penfion 
of  a  thoufand  crowns,  under  pretence  that  the  Royal 
treafury  will  not  be  impoveriihed  by  it,  afks  for  no  lefs 
than  the  Faille  of  two  villages. 

Englifh  taxes,  are  i6p  millions  lefs  than  the  French — fall 
infinitely  lefs  upon  the  poor — are  kept  up  by  the  facred- 
nefs  of  public  opinion  (inflarice  the  tax  upon  dice,  which 
in  France  would  not  produce  a  fhilling) — are  not  arbitra¬ 
rily  laid  on — and  are  more  tolerable  on  account  of  the  pri'c'ft 
of  work  (which  does  not  depend  upon  the  extortions  of  the 


great) 
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great)  and  becaufe  of  the  poors  rates' — Englith  taxes,  how- 
ver,  are  now  prejudicial  to  the  commerce  and  manufactures 
of  the  country,  and  a  inare,  to  thofc  who  have  fortunes  they 
can  move  away,  to  emigrate — But  before  you  reafon  about 
England,  go  and  eftimate  the  bleflings  of  England,  the  fpirit 
never  to  fitbmit  or  yield,  the  trial  by  jury  ;  the  real  and  fiber 
patriotiim  ;  the  irrefiftible  voice  of  the  people*  Give  us 
thefe ,  and  then  you  may  talk  to  us  of  the  Englifh  taxes, 
their  bets,  and  their  jockies. 

Chap.  III.  On  the  Expence' of  collecting  all  the  Taxes  in 
the  kingdom.  Mr.  Necker  goes  as  ufual  into  exaCl  difcuf- 
fions — it  will  he  fufEcient  forme  to  mention  the  fum  total 
which  is  58  millions,  i.  e.  about  i o t  per  cent.  This, 
fays  Mr.  Necker,  falls  fhort,  I  believe,  of  what  is  com¬ 
monly  believed,  fo  that  it  would  not  be  cjuite  fair  to  fay 
with  Babouc,  that  in  Perfepolis  there  are  forty  plebeian 
kings  (farmers  general)  who  hold  a  farm  of  the  king,  out 
of  which  they  pay  fimething  to  the  monarch ;  hill,  how¬ 
ever,  thefe  expences  are  too  great,  and  Mr.  Necker 
employs  the  4th  and  5th  leCtures  in  hating  the  means  of 
leffening  them. 

The  6th  and  7th  chapters  are  taken  up  in  the  difcuflion 
of  two  projeCls,  which  Mr.  Necker  confiders  altogether 
as  ideal,  the  projeCt  of  turning  all  the  taxes  of  France, 
either  intoa  land  or  poll  tax. 

Chap.  VIII.  On  the  Number  of  Per  fins  employed  in 
collecting  the  Taxes.  Thefe  amount  to  250,000  perfons, 
of  which,  however,  only  35,000  devote  their  whole  times 
to  the  bufinefs,  the  others  holding  other  employments  in 
cornmendam  with  thele.  Mr.  Necker  effeCted  lome  im- 
provements,  wliilft  he  was  in  office,  and  he  propoles 
others. 

Chap.  IX.  On  the  Population  of  the  Country.  Mrf 
Necker  eftimates  the  births,  taking  one  part  of  the  king¬ 
dom  with  the  other,  at  a  25th  or  a  2 6th  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants.  This  will  give  him  a  population  of  24,802,580 
inhabitants;  he  is  perfuaded,  however,  that,  that  of 
France  and  Corlica,  taken  together,  amounts,  at  tljis 
time,  id  eft ,  eighteen  months  after  the  peace,  to  26  mil¬ 
lions.  Mr.  Necker- thinks  that  every  argument  on  which 
fuch  conclulions  are  founded,  militate  in  favour  of  an 
encreafed  population.  He  has  not  been  able  to  arrive  at 
any  certain  data  about  the  encreafes  in  the  annual  cofig. 
iumption  of  pro vi lions,  which  is  one  of  the  beft  ways  of 

S  2  deciding 
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deciding  the  queftion,  only  he  found,  that,  whereas 
Lewis  XIII,  1632,  fecured  to  the  farmer  of  the  fait  reve¬ 
nue  the  confumption  of  ten  thoufand  two  hundred  and 
fifty  quintals,  it  now  amounted  to  fifteen  thoufand  and 
eight  hundred.  Mr.  Necker  fpeaks  in  his  ufual  feeling 
manner  of  all  the  luxuries  which  diminifh  the  population 
—-celibacy  in  towns  does  little  mifehief,  that  in  vil¬ 
lages  would  be  fatal,  and  unfortunately  fome  veftiges  of 
it  begin  to  be  perceived — The  mifery  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  very  great,  and,  tho*  they  marry  as  faff, 
and  have  as  many  children,  as  if  it  was  otherwife,  the 
children  of  moft  of  them  die  early. 

Chap.  X.  Proportion  betwixt  the  Population  the  Ex¬ 
tent  of  the  Country  and  the  Taxes  paid. 

Extent  of  the  kingdom  26,951  fquare  leagues,  the  length 
of  which  is  25  to  a  degree,  confequently  2282  toifes 
and  -J. 

Population  at  24,676,000,  confequently,  there  are 
916  individuals  for  every  fquare  league. 

Taxes  at  584,400,000  livres,  That  is,  21,684  livres 
for  every  fquare  league,  and  23  livres  13  fols,  8  dernters 
per  head  for  each  individual. 

Chap.  XI.  Short  Remarks  on  the  Contributions ,  fran - 
chifes ,  Population ,  Extent  of  the  Country ,  and  principal  Re- 
jour  ces  of  each  County  in  the  Kingdom. 

This  is  an  interefting  chapter,  which  fhoukl  be  ftudied 
by  our  young  travellers  who  vifit  France  ;  but  as  the  con¬ 
tents  are  local,  they  have  nothing  to  do  in  this  place. 

Chap.  XII.  Extent ,  Population ,  and  Contributions  of 
Corftca . 

540  fquare  leagues. 

124,000  inhabitants,  i.  e.  230  for  every  fquare  league. 

Tax  on  Fruits  and  Tenths  200,000  livres. 

— -  Houfes  35,000 

—  Cuftoms  180,000 

— —  Sale  of  Salt  90,000 

•—  Stamps  25,000 

• -  Fifhery  20,000 

Taxes  6co  livres,  j.  e.  4  livres  17  fols  a  head  for 
every  individual,  and  tin  livres  2  fols  for  each  fquare 
league. 

The  whole  is  confirmed  in  the  country;  but  250,000 
livres  more  are  annually  required  for  the  civil  lift  only, 
excluftve  of  the  pay  of  the  troops.— Corftca,  therefore, 

it 
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is  only  advantageous  in  a  political  point  of  view,  but  its 
refources  may  be  encreafed.  They  now  bring  up  filk 
worms  in  feveral  parts  of  the  iiland,  and  it  has  furnifhed 
excellent  wood  for  the  navy.  The  principal  tax,  that  oit 
fruits,  (or  a  twentieth  of  every  kind  of  harveit)  was  efta- 
bli Hied  by  Mr.  Necker,  inllead  of  the  vintieme.  It 
anlwers  very  well,  and  there  are  inflances  of  it  in  France 
in  the  countries  which  tax  themfelves,  but,  in  politics, 
there  is  no  reafoning  from  imall  things  to  great. 

Chap.  Xllf.  Taxes  and  population  of  the  French 


Colonics, 

St.  Domingo 


Martinico 


32,650  Whites 
7,055  Coloured  Gentry- 
249, 098  Slaves 
Taxes  five  millions. 

11,619  Whites 
2,892  Coloured  Gentry *  * 
71,268  Slaves 

Taxes  800  thoufand  French  Livres 
Guadeloupe  i>324  Whites 

1,382  Coloured  People 
85,327  Slaves 

Taxes  800  thoufand  French  Livres 

1.385  Whites 
10,539  Slaves 

2,397  Whites 
1,050  Coloured  Gentry 
10,752  Slaves 

6.386  Whites 
1,199  Coloured  Gentry 

25,145  Slaves 
6,340  Whites 
26,175  Slaves 

The  king  derives  no  revenue  from  the  four  lad-men¬ 
tioned  places. 

Five  hundred  thoufand  ilaves,  whence  arife  the  riches 
of  the  country!  Oh  jdereledtion  of  principle!  We 
preach  up  humanity  and  carry  twenty  thouland  pair  of 
fetters  to  Africa  every  year!  We  treat  the  Salee  rovers 
as  pirates  and  barbarians,  and  make  a  cowardly  counting- 


Cayenne 
St.  Lucia 

Mauritius 

Iiland  of  Bourbon 


*  I.e.  Mullattoesand  theirdefeendants,  who  are  admitted 

*  1  .  ■  a  _ 

to  no  places,  as  long  as  their  colour  teftifies  againft  them. 

2  houfc 
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houfe  barter  of  our  fellow  creatures. — But  no  {ingle  prince 
can  give  up  this  trade  (here  I  differ  from  Mr.  Necker, 
every  prince  ought ,  and  it  is  the  perfed  morality  of  mini- 
Hers  to  tell  him  that  he  ought) — why  might  they  not  all 
agree  to  give  it  up,  for  fo  the  proportion  of  riches  would 
m  continue  the  fame?  As,  however,  the  morality  of 
individuals  Hands  in  need  of  fo  many  curbs,  and  fo  many 
laws,  we  ought  not  to  be  furprifed,  if  that  of  princes  feels 
a  little  too  in ucli  its  own  independence. 

Chap.  XIV,  General  Qbfsrvations  -  on  the  Formation  of 
Faxes.  Mr.  Necker  Hates — that  the  choice  of  taxes  in  due 
proportion  to  the  difference  of  fortunes— attention  to  dif- 
cover  fuch  as  are  contrary  to  the  progrefs  of  public  riches 
— the  due  divifion  of  taxes — and  the  profeription  of  all  ar¬ 
bitrary  forms,  are  the  true  principles  of  taxation— But  he 
oblerves,  that  though  the  two  laff  of  thefe  things  may 
eafily  be  attended  to,  the  others  are  liable  to  great  difficul¬ 
ties  ;  thus,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  proportion  the  taxes 
to  the  fortunes  in  a  large  Hate,  where  the  properties  arc 
very  varied,  and  where  the  value  of  the  different  prop;rtie?, 
iince  the  taxes  were  HrH  eflabhfhed,  cannot  be  eafily  aicer- 
tained  ;  The  fecond  improvement  is  prevented  by  the 
privileges  of  the  clergy  and  various  orders  of  Hate. 
With  thefe,  however,  you  might  effed  a  compofttion, 
and  the  rather  as  honour  is  the  primum  mobile ,  money 
only  a  fecondary  conlideration  with  them. 

Vol.  II.  Chap.  I.  Confiderations  on  the  reformation  to 
be  introduced  in  the  tax  upon  fait. 

The  forced  fait  tax  has  always  been,  and  is  much  to 
be  lamented, — but  cannot  be  abolifhed,  (without  commu¬ 
tations  more  grievous)— not  even  by  retrenching  expences, 
which  though  plaulible,  is  a  fallacious  mode  of  arguing, 
and  in  France  very  difficult.  —  Mr.  Necker  having  con¬ 
fide  red  with  uncommon  minutenefs  and  precifion,  the  va¬ 
rious  prices  of  fait,  what  each  country  confumes,  and  the 
.population  of  the  feveral  countries  which  are  lubjedto  dif¬ 
ferent  laws  refpe ding  fait ;  propofes  a  payment  of  from 
22  to  30  li vies  the  hundred  weight,  in  the  counties 
where  it  is  now  lixty-two^.  This  bethinks  would  pre¬ 
vent  fmnggling,  and  the  deficiency  of  the  revenuemight  be 


*  Thefe  make  one  third  of  the  kingdorp, 
.millions  for  fait  pnly. 


and  pay  40 
made 


r 


Smugglers  flopped  moftly  on  the 
frontiers  of  Britanny. 
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made  up  by  another  tax,  and  fome  commutations  in 
tile  countries  which  do  not  pay  the  tax  at  all ;  he 
goes  minutely  into  thefe  commutations  but  as  they  do 
not  intereft  this  country,  1  fhall  not  follow  him  through 
them,  but  only  obferve  that  they  are  confpicuous  for  the 
moderation,  good  fenfe,  humanity,  regard  for  the  rights 
of  the  crown,  and  what  is  practicable,  which  marks  the 
reft  of  the  book. 

One  article,  the  plan  to  be  communicated  to  the  ftates 
of  Britanny,  to  engage  them  to  agree  to  give  up  part  of 
their  exemption  from  the  duty  is  curious. 

Annual  feizures  of  fait  in  houles,  3,700 

2300  men, 

1800  women, 

6600  children, 

1 1, 100  horfes, 

50  carriages. 

The  women  and  children  are  let  go  again,  the  men 
are  fent  to  the  gallies.  There  are  about  three  hundred 
fent  there  anually,  for  fmuggling  fait  and  tobacco.  Thefe 
make  about  one  third  of  thejwhole  number  of  galley  flaves. 

Chap.  II.  Of  the  tax  on  tobacco. 

The  firft:  tax  on  tobacco  laid  on  in  1629,  was  only  a 
common  duty  paid  for  entrance— in  1674,  it  was  made 
excluiive,  it  was  farmed  out  for  five  hundred  thoufand 
livres,  in  the  firft  agreement  with  the  farmers  general, 
and  now  brings  in  thirty  millions.  Mr.  N.  reafons  on 
this  charter,  much  as  he  did  on  that  on  fait,  i.  e.  he  pro- 
poles  a  more  equal  levying  of  the  tax,  but  doubts  whe¬ 
ther  it  will  ever  be  poffible  to  take  it  off,  or  to  permit 
the  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  France. 

Chap.  111.  Obfervations  on  the  droits  de  traite ,  and 
'on  the  balance  of  trade  in  France. 

The  principles  Mr.  N.  goes  on  in  examining  this, 
queftion  are, — the  value  of  imports  paid  for  in  mo- 
ney,  are  to  be  confidered  independently  of  taxes  and 
freight,  as  it  will  be  of  courfe  the  greater,  if  the  traffick 
is  carried  on  by  people  of  the  country,  who  gain  the 
money  paid  for  thefe  purpofes, — balance  differs  when  the 
intereft  of  money  is  low,  and  great  credits  are  given,  as 
in  France  and  Ruflia. — In  France,  we  mud  coniider  the 
gold  and  filver  that  goes  out  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  rich 
manufactures — the  profits  made  by  fmuggling,  are  to  be 
taken  into  the  account. 

Exports 
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Exports  before  the  war  were  feventy  millions  more  than 
the  imports,  the  one  amounting  to  three  hundred,  the 
other  to  two  hundred  and  thirty  millions. 

EXPORTS. 

Manufa£tures  of  various  kinds,  1,50,000  millions* 

Sugars,  coffees,  indigos,  &c.  from  7 o  to  75  millions. 

Wines,  brandies,  and  other  li¬ 
quors,  * -  — -  from  35  to  40  millions. 

Teas,  coifees,  pepper,  muffins,  articles 
from  the  Levant,  —  —  18  millions. 

Corn,  butter,  cheefe,  faffron,  fait,  hooey, 
citrons,  fruits,  oils,  and  fome  produdtions  of 
the  fifheries,  -  16  millions. 

Leather,  woods,  and  firing  wood,,  fmug- 

gled  to  England,  -  6  millions. 

IMPORTS. 

Materials  for  manufactures,  as  cottons, 
wools,  filks,  hemps,  &c.  -  about  70  millions. 

Other  materials,  as  diamonds  and  other 
precious  ftones  ;  gold  and  filver  for  the  ma¬ 
nufactures  of  fine  fluffs,  and  plate  ex¬ 
ported  ;  two  ditto,  for  luch  fluffs,  &c.  as 
flay  in  the  country,  three  ditto,  for  what  is 
aunually  wafted,  or  expended  in  this  kind  of 
luxury.  - -  —  20  millions. 

Linens  from  Flanders,  Holland,  and 
Switzerland;  Muflins  from  the  Hates,  of 
the  Englifh  Eafl  India  company  ;  muflins 
from  Zurich  ;  watches  from  Geneva ; 
mercery  and  hardware  from  England  ;  Ita¬ 
lian  gauzes ;  Florence  taffetys  ;  Genoa 
velvets,  and  various  objects  of  contra¬ 
band  *  —  —  40  millions. 

Corn  and  other  grains,  rice  and  oil  from 
Italy  (a  very  confiderable  article),  fifh, 
cattle,  fait,  beef  from  Hamburg,  and  Ire¬ 
land,  Swifs  cheele,  cocoa,  Liqueur  wines, 

Rhenifti  and  Tockay,  foreign  brandies, 
fak  by  fmuggling,  oranges,  dried  fruits, 
and  fpices  —  —  v  —  4^  millions. 

Mails,  wood  for  building  of  all  kinds, 
planks,  tar,  pitch,  tin,  lead,  copper,  quick- 
filver  and  coals  —  - —  25  millions. 

Merchandize  from  India,  China  and  the 
ifland  of  Bourbon  —  — ■  14  millions. 

Tobacco’s 
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Tobacco’s  both  fmuggled  and  others,  about  io  millions. 

Horfes,  tallows,  furs,  Ikins,  feathers, 
perfumes,  drugs  for  pharmacy,  from  io  to  12  millions. 

The  truth  of  this  balance  is  to  be  farther  afeertained 
by  pofitivc  ftatement  of  the  method  in  which  the  money- 
lias  been  expended,  thus : 

Forty- five  millions  of  fpecie  were  annually  carried  tQ 
the  mint  during  the  late  peace. 

Eight  to  ten  millions  were  paid  during  that  time— Fot 
fubiidies  to  foreign  princes — Expences  of  embafl'adors — * 
F  irft  fruits  due  at  Rome — Penfions  out  of  the  kingdom. 

Two  millions  were  annually  fent  to  the  iiland  of 
France,  and  India,  to  pay  the  expences  of  government 
in  thole  parts. 

Thus  far,  fays  Mr.  N.  is  fure.  The  employment  of 
the  remaining  eighteen  millions,  mull  be,  in  great  part* 
conje&ure.  It  is  probable  that  they  went  to  difeharge 
the  intereft  due  to  foreigners— To  the  payment  of  the 
freight  between  the  l'cveral  ports  of  France,  much  of 
which  is  in  foreign  hands — To  inihrances  in  France  and 
Holland — To  the  German  nobility  who  have  lands  in 
Handers  and  Lorraine — To  Malta— and  to  the  expences 
of  travelling  Frenchmen.  Thefe  amount  to  more  than 
eighteen  millions  $  but  fomething  is  to  be  added  for  what 
ilrangers  fpend  in  France. 

Mr.  N.  then  proceeds  to  examine  the  nature  of  ex¬ 
change,  confidered  as  a  thermometer  of  the  balance  of 
trade  between  two  countries,  and  he  Ihews  that  it  never 
can  fhew  more  than  two  or  three  variations  ;  for  though 
fuppofing  more  money  to  pay  the  balance  in  favour  of 
England  was  to  be  fent  from  France  to  England,  than 
from  England  to  France,  you  would  be  obliged  to  pay  more 
for  your  letter  of  exchange  of  one  hundred  guineas  than 
one  hundred  louis  (i.  e.  fuppofing  the  louis  and  guinea 
equal)  yet  if  you  were  compelled  to  pay  much  more,  you 
would  find  ways  of  transporting  the  coin  itfelf,  fo  that 
exchange,  efpecially  between  neighbouring  countries,  from 
which  too  the  importation  of  the  coin  is  not  ftri£tly 
prohibited,  can  indicate  only  fmall  variations.  Again, 
if,  whUft  France  owes  England  ten  millions,  Hol¬ 
land  owes  France  the  fame  fum  ;  France  will  give 
England  its  credit  on  Holland,  and  there  will  be  no  varia¬ 
tion  of  the  exchange  at  all. — -It  is  flattering  to  be  fure, 

Vol.  VII,  T  continues 
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continues  Mr.  N.  to  obferve,  from  the  above  ftatemen? 
of  our  exports  and  imports,  that  a  fingle  kingdom 
enjoys  a  regular  credit  of  trade,  which  goes  beyond  half 
the  gold  and  filter  annually  brought  to  Europe  ;  and  thofe 
who  lee  fuch  proi perky  are  apt  to  cry  out  what  can  France 
want  more?  We  mu  ft  obferve,  however,  that  as  the  French 
manufa&ures,  and  the  productions  of  the  colonies  confti- 
ftitute  three  fourths  of  the  exports,  both  thefe  may  be 
much  dirriinifhed — the  manufactures  by  other  countries 
inventing  the  fame,  by  their  making  ftri<fter  prohibitory 
laws,  by  the  transfer  of  the  whim  of  the  day  to  fomc 
other  obje&j  by  the  inevitable  part,  which  America  muft 
one  day  take,  in  furnifhing  the  Weftern  Jfles  and  Spa- 
nifh  colonies — *The  produce  of  our  colonies ,  ( that  magnificent 
property,  which  only  the  fuperficial  and  ignorant  aftedl 
to  under- value,)  by  the  greater  or  lefs fihare,  which  Ame¬ 
rica,  who  certainly  will  not  long  trade  to  Europe  for  cof¬ 
fee  and  fugar,  muft  one  day  have  of  it.  What  France 
would  be  forced  to  do  in  fuch  a  cafe  is  difficult  to  deter» 
mine  ;  for  with  all  the  care  not  to  buy  from  the'ftranger, 
to  improve  the  produce  of  her  own  foil,  to  increafe  the 
number  of  her  forges  (not  to  trade  in  foreign  iron),  and 
to  perfect  her  fait  orovihons  (not  to  fend  to  the  Irifh)  fhc 
would  never  get  the  better  of  the  damage,  the  double  ftroke 
would  do  to  her  riches  and  population.  Such  great  revolu¬ 
tions,  however,  are  not  to  be  expelled  ;  but  the  poffibility 
of  ihem,  renders  it  necelTary  to  obferve  a  moft  important 
truth,  which  is,  that  if  France  enjoys  under  its  pre/ent 
circumftances,  riches  unrivalled  and  unparalelled,  its  ad- 
miniftration  is  alfo  of  the  lame  kind,  fo  that  reverfes  of 
trade  would  be  moft  fenfibly  felt  from  the  little  prepa¬ 
ration  that  has  hitherto  been  made  for  them.  Profufom, 
waftc,  negledf,  all  thofe  appendages  of  large  eftates,  have 
taken  up  their  conftant  abode  amongft  us  long  iince,  and 
it  is  only  by  fits  and  ftarts,  that  order  and  ceconomy  have 
taken  their  place  for  fhort  intervals,  and  on  the  fpur  of 
the  occafion.  It  is  thefe  natural  riches  of  b  ranee, 
which  have  made  fo  many  weak  minifters,  who  in 
£a<ft  were  only  fupported  by  the  fortune  of  the  country ,  appear 
fuff  dent  to  its  adminijlration.  The  habit  of  bearing  with 
them,  is  now  become  fo  general,  that  people  will  pro¬ 
bably  loon  begin  to  think,  that  neither  virtue  nor  talents 
are  neceftary  in  a  great  country.  Let  it,  however,  be 

remembered 
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remembered,  before  we  come  to  this,  that  it  is  owing  to 
fuch  miniflers,  that  France  has  not  always  enjoyed 
the  external  influence  belonging  to  her  $  that  fhe  has 
been  out  of  the  fecret  of  her  own  flrength  ;  and  that 
her  people  efpecially,  (excellent  writer!)  have  not  come  in 
for  their  fhare  of  the  bleffings  fo  amply  bellowed. 

I  mull  now,  though  rather  unwillingly,  drop  this  in- 
terelling  performance  till  next  month,  when  I  fhall  run 
through  the  remaining  chapters  in  the  manner  I  have  done 
thefe  ;  and  conclude  with  an  account  of  the  introduction. 
This,  pofllbly,  fome  elegant  critics  may  think  might 
have  been  the  flrft  thing  noticed.  Accident  determined  it 
otherwife,  and  I  am  not  forry  that  it  did  fo  ;  for  as  we  can 
know  but  little  of  Mr.  Necker  here  but  by  his  works,  it 
is  the  impreflion  made  by  thefe  that  mull  render  us  atten¬ 
tive  to  the  leveral  nice  touches  relating  to  his  own  litua- 
tion  and  charaCler,  with  which  that  piece  of  fine  writ¬ 
ing  abounds. 


ART.  XI. 

Memoir  es  et  Obfervations  de  Chimle ,  Par  M.  de  Fourcroy \ 
Docteurin  Medicine  de  la  Faculte  de  Paris ,  &c.  In  Eng- 
iifh,  Memoires  and  Obfervations  on  Chemical  Subjects , 
By  M.  de  Fourcroy ,  Doctor  of  Medicine  of  the  Faculty  of 
Paris ,  &frs  Paris.  Svo.  443.  Elmfley. 

TH  E  author  of  the  prelent  work  is  fufflciently 
known  and  refpected  for  his  Lecons  Elementaires 
d'HiJloire  naturelle  et  de  Chimie ,  publifhed  1782,  which 
has  been  lately  tranflated  into  Englifh,  and  publifhed  at 
Edinburgh.  Thefe  memoirs  are  exhibited  to  the  world  as  a 
fupplernent  to  that  work.  They  eonflft  of  no  lei's  than 
twenty-fix  different  elfays  on  various  lubjects.  It  will 
not,  therefore,  be  practicable  to  give  a  fynopfis  of  the 
whole  contents  conflliently  with  the  limits  we  are  necefla- 
rily  confined  to. 

Mr.  Fourcroy’s  firll  memoir  is  employed  on  the  art  of 
making  chemical  refearches,  and  obferving  and  deferibing 
chemical  phenomena.  This  piece  is  written  inallyleof  manly 
eloquence,  in  which  th e impreflion  pn  the  mind  of  the  reader 
is  produced  by  the  force  of  llrong  thoughts,  mutually  il- 
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Surely,  furely,  if  there  he  any  one  arti.ft  under  the 
fun,  who  does  not  need  to  be  taught  his  refources,  it  is 
the  poet ;  Dii  immortales  !  to  live  after  the  author  of  the 
Georgies,  and  want  to  be  taught  what  nature  can  furnifh  ! 
—■'But  to  our  chorus. 

1 'The  found  of  the  miners  is  heard  in  various  parts ,  and 
fever al  of  them  crofs  thejlage ,  fame  with  iools ,  others 
with  tnalfes  of  jlone  and  ore  \  after  which  y  the  Gnomes 
and  the  Queen  enter . 

ODE. 

I. 

Mortals  !  tho’  yoti  toil  for  ever, 

Never  fhall  your  labours,  never 
Our  ellential  realms  unfold  ;  * 

Where,  in  impenetrable  night. 

We  make  conflicting  elements  unite.. 

And  build  eternal  fhrines  of  Amaranthine  gold. 

n. 

Think  not,  when  our  bolts  you  hear. 

,  We  in  rage  vindictive  joy  ; 


*  A  gnat,  fays  an  ingenious  writer,  efTaying  the  feeble 
effects  of  its  flender  probofeis  again  ft  the  hide  of  an  ele¬ 
phant,  and  attempting  thereby  to  inveftigatc  the  internal 
formation  of  the  body  of  that  huge  animal,  is  no  unapt 
^reprelentation  of  man  attempting  to  explore  the  internal 
ftructure  of  the  earth,  by  digging  fmall  holes  on  its  fur- 
face.' — Watfon’s  Chemical  Eftays,  vol.  i.  p.  184. — >Monf. 
de  Maupertuis,  with  the  vivacity  of  his  country,  but  with 
a  fpirit  unbecoming  a  true  philoiopher,  propofed  to  fink  a 
fhaft  through  the  centre  of  the  earth  to  the  antipodes.' — * 
In  the  mean  while,  our  difeoveries  of  its  interior  parts  are 
very  limited  T  he  deepeft  mine  at  Cotteberg,  in  Hurw 
gary,  reaches  only  three  thpufand  feet,  and  bears  no 
proportion  to  the  depth  of  the  globe.  This  undifeovered 
fpace  is  filled  according  to  the  conjectures  of  fpeculative 
men. — Compare  the  hypothecs  of  Boyle,  Whifton,  Bur¬ 
net,  Kdrcher,  and  BufFon, 

Or 
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Or  when  furging  flames  appear, 

That  we  triumph  to  deftroy 
Thro’  the  reluctant  rocks  we  pour 
The  living  current  of  each  lingering  ore., 

And  with  the  blaze 
Of  folar  rays 

Light  in  the  dark  gem  all  his  liquid  fire ; 

That  you  to  virtue  may  afpirc, 

To  patient  induftry  your  pow’rs  conform, f 
And  withering  floth  fubdue,  and  paffion’s  wayward  fiord. 

in. 

Our  wealth,  our  boon  profufe, 

To  your  admiring  hands  we  give  ; 

The  flaming  fpoil,  ye  heirs  of  joy  !  receive, 


*  Such  phenomena,  though  alarming  to  the  ignorant, 
have  Tometimes  led  to  very  fortunate  difeoveries.  A 
Wallachian,  fays  Baron  Born,  whofe  name  was  Arme¬ 
nian  John,  came  to  my  father,  then  pofTeifed  of  a  rich 
filvCr  mine  at  Cfertes,  telling  him,  that  as  he  conflantly 
obferved  a  flame  iiTuing  from,  and  playing  upon  a  failure 
in  the  Nagyag  foreft,  he  was  of  opinion  that  rich  ores 
muft  be  hid  under  ground.  My  father  was  fortunately 
adventurous  enough  to  liften  to  this  poor  man’s  tale  ;  and 
accordingly  he  drove  a  gallery  in  the  ground  which  the 
Wallachian  had  pointed  out.  The  work  went  on  fomc 
years  without  any  fuccefs,  and  my  father  refolved  to  give 
k  up  :  however  he  made  a  lafl  drift  towards  the  fifiure, 
and  there  he  hit  the  rich  black  lamellated  gold  ores,  which 
flrft  were  looked  upon  as  iron  glimmer,  bur"  appeared 
what  really  they  are,  as  foon  as  affayed  by  fire.  This 
happy  accident  caufed  my  father  to  purfue  the  work  to 
the  utmoflof  his  power  :  accordingly  he  diftributed  fome 
fhares  among  his  friends,  and  had  the  works  carried  on  with 
regularity. — Travels  through  the  Bannar  of  Temefwar? 
by  Baron  Born,  Letter  xi.  p.  97. 

+  Notwithflanding  the  exaggerated  accounts  of  the 
Peruvians,  which  have  been  expofed  by  an  able  and  phi- 
lofophic  writer,  fo  neceffary  are  the  metals  to  the  happi - 
nefs  of  man,  that  he  cannot  exifl,  except  in  a  ftate  of 
barbarifim,  without  them, — See  Rechcrches  Philofophiquej 
furies  Americains,  tom.  ii.  p.  204. 
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And  fan&ify  by  virtuous  ufe. 

Nor  let  ingenuous  Penury  defpair  : 

To  her  what  bounteous  gifts  we  deal  by  ftcalth  ! 
When  each  fierce  pang  we  lbother  and  bid  her  fhare 
Of  eafe  the  treafure,  and  the  gems  of  health.* 

Toil  then,  ye  wondering  mortals  !  and  confefs. 

That  heaven  above  was  made,  and  earth  below,  to  biefs. 

Enter  a  party  of  Gnomes*  returning  from  their  works ,  end 

ftnging. 

Now  our  golden  talks  are  done. 

Hurry,  fpirits  !  Burry  on, 

With  feftive  revelry  to  join 

Our  fovereign  in  this  fparkling  mine. 

Quick  as  light  from  heavenly  fphere 
We  have  run  our  wide  career  $ 

With  fleet  ftep  pac’d  our  midnight  way,f 
a  And  rufh’d  to  meet  the  morning  ray  ; 

Beneath  the  Cafpian  we  have  flood. 

And  c rais’d  the  Magellanic  flood. 

In  glittering  labyrinths  have  led 
The  Naiads  o’er  their  rockv  bed. 

And  taught  the  bright  ores,  as  they  rove. 

To  challenge  eachTiis  mineral  love§. 

Saw  ye,  wherefoe’er  we  ftept, 

How  the  conlcious  Dryads  wept, 


*  The  author  of  the  Poem  ritp  Aibuv  aferibes  fome 
properties  to  minerals,  which,  fortunately  for  mankind, 
they  do  notpoflefs  (fee  ver.  312).  But  though  they  are 
void  of  thefe  imaginary  qualities,  they  fupply  us  with 
the  moft  active  and  ufeful  medicines  ;  and  both  the  wif- 
dom  and  goodnefs  of  Providence  are  equally  confpicuous 
in  the  final  caufes  of  the  folfil  kingdom . 

The  numerous  veins  in  the  mines  are  divided,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  directions,  into  midnight  or  morning  veins ; 
the  former  running  from  South  to  North,  the  latter  from 
Baft  to  Weft. — See  Mr.  J.  J.  Berber’s  Mineralogicai 
Kiftory  of  Bohemia,  p.  257. 

§  Water  faturated  with  mineral  particles  enters  the 
hollows  andfifturesof  rocks;  and  when  it  evaporates,  the 
minerals  unite  according  to  their  refpeCtive  affinities.  1 
,  ■  1  .  And 
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And  peri  fil’d  as  we  fleeted  by  ?  — 

Shall  they  dare  with  us  to  vie 
Tho’  the  oak’s  gigantic  form 
Tow’r,  and  grapple  with  the  {form, 

Soon  it  totters  in  decay. 

To  the  mining  worm  a  prey. 

But  our  adamantine  toil 
All  the  rage  of  time  can  foil  ; 

And  death  with  univerfal  pow’rs^ 

Submiflive  minifters  to  ours. 

.. - — — - p sya,  fjtiv  MTihelo  pi£*)f 

A?J\«  AtOtf  'EjqXv  [ts^ov  lyra  f/Avoq  octpQihv  oat-t 

TavofAEv#  jjcylr/p  kcci  by-vipoLOV  iyyvcth^tVy 

IlEft  AtSafv,  vet.  404. 

What  tho’  in  air  the  tree  umbrageous  fhoots. 

And  grafps  the  folid  earth  withfledfaft  roots? 
Superior  gems  his  tottering  bulk  furvey. 

And  blaze  unhurt,  while  ages  roll  away. 

Minerals  are  known  to  be  peculiarly  deflru&ive  to  all 
vegetable  productions.  —  Mr.  Pennant,,  fpeaking  of  the 
vaft  copper  mine  in  the  Ifle  of  Anglefey,  obferves,  6  The 
whole  afpeCl  of  this  track  has  by  the  mineral  operations 
afiumed  a  moft  favage  appearance.  Suffocating  fumes  of 
the  burning  heaps  of  copper  arife  in  all  parts,  and  extend 
their  baneful  influence  for  miles  around,  in  the  adjacent 
parts,  vegetation  is  nearly  deftroyed  ;  even  the  molfes  and 
the  1  ichens  of  the  rocks  have  perifhed  ;  and  nothing  feems 
capable  of  refilling  the  fumes,  but  the  purple  Melic  graft 
(  Aira  Ccerulea,  Hudfon’s  Fior.  Angi.)  which  fiourifhes 
in  abundance.’' — 'Tour  into  Wales,  vol.  ii. 
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The  Theological  Repofitory ;  conffling  of  Original  Effhys , 
Hints ,  Queries ,  &c.  calculated  to  promote  Religious  Know¬ 
ledge.  By  Dr.  Prieftley,  No,.  1,  and  2.  Johnfon. 

THE  bell  way  of  making  the  plan  of  this  work 
known  to  the  foreigner,  will  be  to  tranfcribe  the 
following  article  from  the  preface  : 

‘  The  public,  having  had  experience  or  my  conducing 
this  work  before,  will,  I  doubt  not,  have  the  fame  confi- 
Vol.  VII.  U  v  denes 
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Pence  in  me  that  they  then  had,  with  refpe£l  to  pcrfcffi 
freedom ,  and  impartiality  ;  and  I  have  not  yet  heard  that 
I  ever  incurred  the  lead  fufpicion  of  blame  in  this  refpe£f, 
even  with  thole  who  maintained  opinions  different  from 
my  own.  I  he  work  was  equally  open  to  all  parties,  and 
it  fhall  be  fo  again.  No  paper  fhall  be  refufed  admittance 
that  fhall  contain  obfervations  on  any  fubje£l  of  impoiv 
tance,  that  are  either  properly  new ,  or  that  fets  things  in 
a  clearer  or  ffronger  point  of  light  ;  and  objections  to  re¬ 
ligion,  natural  or  revealed,  fhall  be  as  welcome  to  a  place 
in  this  work  as  the  defences  of  it.  I  fhall  even  conflder 
communications  from  ferious  unbelievers  as  of  peculiar  va¬ 
lue  ;  for  truth  never  has,  and  we  may  be  confident,  never 
can  buffer,  but,  on  the  contrary,  muff  gain,  by  the  freed 
invefligation.  I  fhall  only  except  againfl  trails  in  which 
I  fhall  perceive  no  love  of  truth,  and  no  regard  to  the 
rules  of  decorum.  The  writer  of  any  papers  which  may 
be  refufed  admittance  will  always  have  it  in  their  power 
to  publifh  them  in  fome  other  way,  and  thereby  expofe 
nr y  conduct  to  defervcd  cenfure,  if  I  fhould  reject  any 
thing;  without  fufficient  reafond 

The  papers  contained  in  the  two  fivfl  numbers,  are 
upon  the  following  fubjects : 

Contents  of  Number  h 

4  r.  The  introduction. 

4  2.  Obfervations  on  infpiration. 

4  3.  Obfervations  relating  to  the  infpiration  of  Mofes. 

*  4.  Of  the  iiland  on  which  the  apoftle  Paul  was  (hip** 
wrecked. 

4  5.  An  addition  to  this  article. 

4  6.  Obfervations  on  the  million  of  John  the  Baptift. 

4  7  Remarks  on  Dr.  Taylor’s  key  to  the  apollolic 
writings. 

O  • 

4  8.  A  query  relating  to  the  rife  of  the  Arian  doctrine, 

4  9.  A  conjectural  emendation  of  Exod.  xxiii.  23. 

*  JO.  A  query  relating  to  the  doctrine  of  Plato,  concern¬ 
ing  the  Divine  effenced 

Contents  of  Number  II. 

4  1.  Of  the  doctrine  of  Plato  concerning  God,  and  the 
genera!  lyflem  of  nature. 

4  2.  Obiet  cations  on  the  prophets  of  the  old  tedampnt. 

4  3.  Remarks  on  fome  articles  in  the  preceding  number. 

4  4.  noughts  on  the  demoniacal  pofTdlions  of  the  Nevv 
Teftament, 

i  5.  An 
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*  5.  An  il'luftration  of  Hebrews  lx.  16,  17. 

s  6.  A  defence  of  the  Arian  hypothefis. 

*  7.  Obfervations  on  the  millions  of  John  the  Baptifh 

*  8.  Animadverfions  on  the  preface  to  the  new  edition 
of  Ben  Mordecai’s  letters. 

4  9.  A  propofal  for  correcting  the  Englifh  tranllation 
of  the  fcriptures.’ 

It  would  lead  me  too  far  from  the  defign  of  this  review, 
to  enter  into  a  particular  account  of  the  merit  of  thofe 
papers.  1  fhall  therefore  only  obferve,  that  nothing  but 
good  can  be  expected  from  a  plan  fo  conducted,  as  this 
promifes  to  be. 
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Two  Schemes  of  a  Trinity  confidered \  and  the  Divine  Unity 
ajferted.  Four  Difcourfes  upon  Philip,  ii.  5.— -11.  8vo. 
johnfon, 

'“pHE  learned  writer,  who  is  faid  to  be  the  late  excel- 
i  lent  Dr.  Lardner,  after  giving  us  very  clear  and 
fatisfactory  accounts  of  the  three  feveral  fchemes  adopted, 
for  the  explanation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
has  attacked  the  citadels  of  orthodoxy  and  An- 
anifm  in  the  flrongefh  place ;  for  if  there  is  a  pafh 
lage  in  the  new  teffament,  every  word  of  which 
feems  to  attefl  the  pre- ex i lienee  of  our  Saviour,  it  is 
the  prefent, — and  indeed  I  mull  be  free  to  fay,  that 
notwithftandieg  all  the  plaufible  arguments  that  may  be 
drawn  from  other  parts  of  Scripture,  in  favour  of  the  Na- 
zarene  doctrine,  both  this  paffage,  and  the  Bto^pan^y, 
(where  no  man  who  underftands  Greek,  will  ever' read  any 
thing  but  ©ho?)  muff  be  {truck  out  of  our  bibles,  or  the 
Greek  language  be  changed,  or  the  Socinian  hypothefis 
fall  to  the  ground. - This,  however,  is  only  my  opi¬ 

nion,  it  becomes  me  to  Rate  Dr.  Lardner’s  explanation  of 
the  text  to  my  readers. 

Form  of  God .  The  power  of  doing  miracles,  &c.  &c. 
( 1  Cor.  viii.  9.  *) 


*  This  appears  to  me  a  force  upon  words,  notwith- 
flanding  the  opinion  of  Grotius. 

U  2  Thought 
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Thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God.  Did  not  set 
as  if  he  was.  independent,  &c  he. 

6  But  m  ule  himfelf  of  no  refutation.  Literally,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Vne  original,  emptied  himfelf.  1  hat  is,  he  chd  not 
exert  the  divine  power  reiiding  in  him,  for  fecuring  to 
himfelf  plentiful  accommodations,  honourable  rei  pedis, 
and  humble,  lowly  obeifanee  :  but  he  lived  in  mean  cir- 
cumflances,  and  was  expofed  to  the  remarks,  reproaches, 
and  ill  ufage  of  many. *  * 

And  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  [errant ,  Affirmed  no 
flate  or  grandeur,  wafhed  his  difciples  feet. 

And  being  made  in  the  likenefs  of  men ,  c  or,  more  lite¬ 
rally,  and  properly,  according  to  the  original,  and  being 
made  in  the  likenefs  of  men:  or,  being  in  the  likenefs  of 
men:  that  is,  being  like  an  ordinary  man,  when  he  was 
not  fuch.  For  he  was  innocent  and  perfect,  and  the 
fulnefs  of  the  Deity  dwelled  in  him.  St  Paul  does  not 
intend  to  intimate,  that,  our  Saviour  was  not  really  a  man, 
but  that  he  appeared  like  an  ordinary  man,  when  he  was 
really  more/ 

And  being  found  in  fafoion  as  a  man,  &c. — And  being 
found  in  his  outward  appearance,  as  another  ordinary  man 
• —  he  made  no  refinance  to  death,  nor  exerted  any  of  his 
miraculous  power. — He  could  {loop  no  lower,  lo  far  he 
fubmitted. 
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4-  How  could  he  ?  Would  not  the  power  have  been 
inftantly  taken  away  from  him  ;  and  if  he  was  eonfeious 
of  this  power,  mufl  he  not  have  been  eonfeious  of  this 
alfo  ? 

*  I  muff  repeat  it  again,  this  way  of  conftruing,  in 
direct  oppofition  to  the  evident  meaning  of  the  words 
and  the  whole  context  appears  to  me  to  torture  the  mind, 
more  than  the  refinements  ofthe  moft  fubile  logic  or  metaphy- 
fics  j  if  being  found  in  the  fafhionof  a  man,  is  to  mean,, 
being  found  in  outward  appearance  as  another  ordinary 
man,  but  only  a  perfect  and  innocent  man,  it  is  curing 
myftery,  by  making  language  itfelf  myfierious.- — This 
mufl  be  a  queftion  of  criticifm,  and  I  confefs  for  one,  that 
I  know  no  harfhnefs  of  conffruction  in  any  language, 
equal  to  the  harfhnefs,  either  of  fuch  a  confer  notion  as  this, 
1  -  o-r 
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Additions  and  Corrections  to  the  fir Ji  and fecond  Editions  of  Dr« 
Aclam  Smith' s  Inquiry  into  the  A  at  ure  and  Caufes  of  toe 
Wealth  of  Nations .  Cadell. 


THESE  additions  confifl  of  79  pages  4to.  1  he 
only  part  of  them  that  could  be,  with  any  propriety, 
detached,  is  that  in  which  the  learned  author  gives  us 
his  fentiments  about  the  Eaft  India  Company.  It  is  con¬ 
tained  in  a  very  interesting  chapter  with  the  following 
title  ;  • 

Of  the  Public  Works  and  inflitutions  which  are  neceffary 
for  facilitating  particular  Branches  of  Commerce. 

Dr.  Smith  gives  us  the  hifiory  of  all  our  com¬ 
panies,  and  examines  in  what  cafes  exciuiive  privileges 
are  neceffary,  or  may  be  ufeful. 

As  to  India,  he  feems  to  proteft  againft  every  thing  that 
has  been  done,  or  is  doing  there. 


A  R  T.  XVI. 

Ohfervations  on  the  Rights  and  Duty  -of  Juries,  'in 'Trials 
for  Libels:  together  with  Remarks  on  the  Origin  and  Nature 
of  the  Law  of  Libels .  By  fofeph  Towers,  LL.D . 

An  Enquiry  into  the  Extent  of  the  Power  of  Juries ,  on 
Trials  of  Indictments  or  Informations ,  for  publifhing  Se¬ 
ditious,  or  other  criminal  Writings ,  or  Libels ,  extracted 
from  a  mifcellaneous  Collection  of  Papers  that  were  pub - 
lifh ed  in  1776,  intituled ,  Additional  Papers  concerning  the 
Province  of  Quebec.  1 0  which  are  added ,  an  Enquiry 
into  the  Qutfiion  whether  Juries  are,  or  are  not  Judges 
of  Law,  as  well  as  of  Fact ;  with  a  particular  Reference 
to  the  Cafe  of  Libels.  8vo.  Debrett. 

|.T  is  needlefs  to  fay  more  of  pamphlets  of  the  nature 
JL  of  the  prefent,  than  that  they  are  written  by  authors, 
fully  competent  to  treat  the  important  topic  they  difculs. 


or  as  a  fxverrrpoy  6  avtKv'pQri  ev  oo|^,  A  my  fiery  taken  up  into 
glory,  appears  to  me  Iheer  nonfenfe.  It  is,  however,  very 
poffible  there  may  be  inftances  of  fuch  writing,  but  I  c!o 
not  recollect  them. 
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Natural  History. 

Oryctographie  de  Bruxelles  ou  Defcription,  des  FofBles 
tant  Naturels  qu’  Accidentels  decou verts  jufqua  ce 
jour  dans  les  Environs  de  cette  ville,  par  Mr.  Fran¬ 
cois,  Xavier  Burtin,  Medecin  Confeiller  du  feu,  Due 
de  Lorraine,  Membre  de  Plufieurs  Societes.  Folio. 
152  Pages,  with  32  illuminated  Plates.  60  Livres. 

This  is  the  firft  account  of  the  foffils  of  the  low  coun¬ 
tries  that  has  been  publiflied  ;  it  is  the  produce  of  eighteen 
years  labour,  and  is  well  fpoken  of  in  the  journal  En- 
cyclopedique.  ' 

The  Author  propofes  fome  alterations  in  Wallerius’s 
fyftem. 

I  ,  ■  ; 

Chemistry. 

Count  Carolin’s  Mineralogical  Journey  into  Poland,  of 
which  Two  Volumes  are  already  publifhed,  and  a 
third  expected,  is  faid  to  contain  fome  very  curious 
Facts. 
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The  author  has  added  a  mineralogical  map  of  the 
country  to  his  work. 

We  are  promifed  a  mineralogical  map  of  the  Hartz  next 
year,  by  Dr.  Scnecker  of  Hilderfheim.  - 

The  German  chemifts  are  very  bufy  in  looking  for  the 
acid  of  tungften. 

Mr.  Laxman  of  Peterfburg  propofes  toprove,that  quick- 
iilver  never  freezes,  provided  it  is  quite  pure. 

Mr.  Scheele  has  difcovered  in  rhubarba  fait  compofed 
of  acid  of  fugar  and  calcareous  earth. 

Medicine. 

L,  M.  A.  Caldanii  in  Patavino  lycaeo  Medicinae  theo¬ 
retics  et  Anatomise  profefforis  public!  primar  ii, 
j  nfritutiones  Phyfiologicae  et  Pathologicae.  Edidit, 
praefatus  eft,  indicemque  addidit  Eduardus  Sandifort, 
Medicinae  Anatomes  et  Chirurgiae  in  Academia  Ba- 
tava,  quae  Leidae  eft,  Frofeffor.  In  two  Vo¬ 
lumes. 

Caldani’s  name  is  well  known  to  profeftional  men.  He 
was  reader  of  anatomy  and  medicine  in  the  univerftty  of 
Bologna.  The  prefent  work  was  little  known  out  of  Italy, 
being  omitted  in  the  Bibliotheca  Anatomica ,  though  Haller 
had  formerly  recommended  it  in  the  ftrongeft  manner, 
and  Blumenbach  in  his  medical  collection  (Medicinifehe 
Bibliothek,  erfter  band  pag.  163)  had  mentioned  it  as 
one  of  the  works  not  fo  well  known  as  they  deferve  to  be. 
Mr  Sandifort  having  lately  obtained  a  copy  of  it  after 
long  and  and  fruitlefs  trials,  read  it  with  fo  much  pleafure, 
and  found  it  of  fo  much  importance,  that  he  immediately 
determined  to  republifh  it.  He  has  added  an  index  which 
was  wanting  in  the  Italian  edition. 

Oriental  and  Sacred  Literature. 

The  Cube  inferiptions  in  Spain,  contain  not  much  for 
the  language,  but  a  great  deal  for  the  palaeography. 

No  Coptic  or  Syriac  MSS.  in  Spain,  but  many  Arabic. 
No  Arabic  fcholars,  except  Barigherius  keeper  of  the 
library  at  Madrid,  educated  by  Caferi. 

Dr.  Moldenhawer  has  made  a  critical  catalogue,  of  the 
760,  Hebrew,  Latin,  and  Spanifh  MSS.  in  the  Efcurial, 

and 
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and  he  isuowpublifh'ing  it,  as  all  the  accounts  hitherto  given 
oi  them  are  very  meager,  and  not  to  be' depended  .upon. 

.  There  are  30  MSS.  of  parts  of  the  New  Teftament  at 
the  Efcurial,  thefe  chiefly  contain  the  A£ts  of  Apoftles, 
RpiRles,  and  Revelation. 

hirkifche  Gefchidle  des  Chiliaftrras,  that  is,  a  Critical 
Hi  Rory  of  the  Millenium.  2  Vol. 

:  This  book  is  well  fpoken  of  in  Germany,  it  contains  a 
very  elaborate  and  learned  hiftory  of  all  the  opinions  that 
have,  at  different  times,  been  maintained  about  the  Mil¬ 
lenium.  1  have  read  a  few  pages  of  it,  which  appeared 
to  me,  full  of  Food  fenfe  and  entertainment. 

An  EfFay  on  the  Influence  of  the  Maritime  Laws  of  the 
Rhodians,  on  the  Greek  and  Roman  Navy  ;  and  on 
the  influence  of  the  Navy,  on  the  Power  of  thole 
States.  In  French.  Paris. 

This  difcourfe  gained  the  prize  of  the  academy  of  in* 
fcriptions  laft  year. 

Miscellaneous. 

The  prize  queftion  propofed  for  this  year,  by  the  aca¬ 
demy  of  Dijon*  is  to  determine  by  their  refpeltive  properties , 
the  effential  difference  betwixt  phlogijlon  and  the  ? natter  of 
heat.  The  prize  is  a  gold  medal,  worth  300  livres  The 
differtations  (with  the  ufual  precautions  for  concealing  the 
authors  names)  are  to  be  fent  carriage  free,  before  the  flrft 
of  April,  1786,  to  M.  Maret,  M.  D.  Secretary  to  the 
academy. 

A  double  prize  Rill  remains  to  be  difpofed  of,  for  a 
diflertatiOn  on  the  theory  of  the  winds. 


Erratum. — Strike  out  the  paragraph  in  page  77,  im¬ 
mediately  following  the  inftances  of  Dr.  Henry’s  mif- 
takes  in  point  of  Ryle,  which  has  been  left,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  printer’s  having  worked  off  the  fheet 
without  orders. 
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Verfes  on  the  Opening  the  Magdalen  Hojpiial, 

HAVING  been  favoured  with  a  correct  copy  of  the 
beautiful  verfes  on  the  opening  the  Magdalen  Hofpi- 
tal,  which  I  mentioned  in  the  review  for  January  laft ;  I 
think  I  cannot  make  a  more  acceptable  prefent  to  the 
public,  than  by  inferring  them.  I  have  only  to  add,  that 
they  are  Weftminfter  verfes,  and  that  I  fhall  be  glad  to 
infert  as  good  a  copy  of  fined] ted)  Eton  ones.  I  remem¬ 
ber  fome  on  the  ftory  of  the  Horatii,  which  fome  years 
ago  I  fhould  have  miftaken  for  part  of  Ovid's  Fafti,— X 
fhould  be  glad  to  know  if  I  fhould  do  fo  ftilh 

Curat  reponu  Virtue. 

Hofpita,  quae  lapfae  virtuti  praeftet  Afylum 
Pandetur  (vera  eft  ft  modo  fama)  domus ; 

Ne,  quoniam  femel  elapfas  malus  abftulit  error, 

Ne  poftit  reditus  nulla  patere  via, 

Ne  quas  prodiderat  male  cuftodita  juventus 
Ad  virtutem  aditus  funditus  intereat. 

O  vos,  queis  affedlus  indeft  humanior,  O  vos, 

Queis  tangi  haud  proprio  corda  dolore  fciunt  ; 

Quae  modo  virgo  fuitlseta  &  rubicunda  (videte) 

Qua  jacet,  en  pannis  obftta,  vi£ta  malis, 
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Obruta  rrmltiplici  luctu  ;  faevum  inde  flagellum 
Juflitia  intentat,  fawior  inde  fames, 

Foeda  lues  miferos  raptim  depafcitur  artus 
praecipitemq  animum  confcius  horror  agit. 
Indolis  at  pulchrae  fors  femina  multa  fuerunt 
Quae  periere  almo  quod  caruere  folo. 

Multae  etiam  callem  virtutis  inire  relictse 
Optarent  liceat  fl  revocare  gradum, 

Quin  liceat  revocare — O  vos  infumite  curas 
H  uic  operi  dignas,  non  perit  ifte  labor. 


ART.  II. 

* 

Populorum  et  Regum  numi  Veter  cs  incditi.  Coll  cell  et  II- 
lujlrati  a  Francrjco  Neumanno  Canonico  Reg.  Ad  S.  Doro - 
theam.  4  to.  Vindobonae.  1779* 

The  author  confines  himfelf,  in  the  prefent  volume, 
to  the  ancient  inedited  coins,  which  were  flruck  in 
different  parts  of  Europe.  He  is  content  with  giving  a 
defciiption  of  the  lefs  important  ones,  whilft  the  more 
curious  are  accurately  engraved  on  elegant  copper-plates. 
As  he  fucceeds  in  thefe  labours,  to  the  well  known  names  of 
Froelich,  Pellerin,  Khell,  and  Eckhell,  fo  he  is  enabled 
to  reftify  fomc  of  their  miftakes,  by  availing  himfelf,  not 
only  of  coins  difcovered  flnce  they  wrote,  but  alfo  of  thofe 
of  better  prefervation,  and  more  legible  infcriptions.  The 
author’s  plan  is  geographical,  and  he  regularly  travels 
from  one  country  to  another,  whilfl  he  confines  himfelf  to 
his  clofet,  in  the  inveftigation  of  the  numifmatic  riches  be¬ 
longing  to  each  country.  In  the  purfuit  of  this  plan,  he  gets 
the  beft  information  he  can  of  the  place  where  the  coins  are 
found,  and  from  whence  they  arefentin  thegreateft  number. 
By  this  means  he  is  frequently  enabled  to  appropriate  to  dif¬ 
ferent  places  of  the  fame  name  the  coins,  wdiich  refpe&ively 
belong  to  them.  The  learned  author  alfo  compares  many  of 
the  coins,  which  he  defcribes,  wfith  the  different  paflages, 
both  of  ancient  authors,  and  modern  travellers,  that  he  may 
illuftrate  both  their  types  and  infcriptions.  Nor  does  he 
emit  to  compare  them  with  one  another,  that  he  may  throw 
a  greater  light  upon  each  coin.  He  writes  with  tafte, 
and  as  an  enthufiaflic  admirer  of  his  fubjedf,  and  is  well 
1  furnilhed 
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furnifhed  with  the  various  branches  of  learning,  requifite 
for  its  improvement. 

I  fhall  juft  mention  forne  things,  moft  worthy  of  notice 
in  this  publication  :  In  illuftrating  a  coin  of  Curne,  with 
Ofc  characters,  our  author  ihews  that  the  monfter  with 
the  body  of  a  bull,  and  the  head  of  a  man,  which  appears  fo 
frequently  upon  the  coins  of  Magna  Graecia,  Sicily,  Acar- 
nania,  &c.  and  which  is  uniformly  called  the  Minotaur,  by 
the  firft  writers  upon  ancient  coins,  and  by  later  authors  is 
given  to  different  mythological  beings,  is  nothing  but  a  fym- 
bolof  the  rivers,  which  fertilize  the  places,  on  whole  coins  it 
is  reprefented.  Page  54,  the  author  enters  into  a  difquifi- 
tion  relative  to  thofe  lilver  coins  of  the  didrachmal  fize, 
(which  generally  weigh  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
grains,)  reprefenting  on  one  fide  the  head  of  Minerva, 
and  on  the  other  a  Pegafus,  with  the  ancient  Koph. 
He  proves  from  very  good  reafons,  that  though  they  are 
generally  given  to  Corinth,  by  the  lateft  and  beft  writers, 
yet  they  undoubtedly  belong  to  Syracufe.  From  a  fmall 
lilver  coin  of  Abdera,  the  author  takes  occafton  to  deftroy 
the  common  opinion,  that  the  gardens  of  Alcinous  are 
reprefented  upon  the  drachms  of  Apollonia,  Dyrrhachium, 
and  Corey ra.  The  decorated  fquare,  which  has  given 
rife  to  this  opinion,  he  juftly  fuppofes,  to  be  reprefented 
merely  as  an  imitation  of  the  rude  fquare,  in  the  firft 
ftages  of  coinage,  which  the  moneyers  had  perpetually 
before  them.  The  Sigma  quad  rata  *  he  proves  to  be  of 
much  earlier  date,  than  the  generality  of  authors,  of 
whom  Spanheim  ftands  the  firft,  are  willing  to  allow.  It 
appears  upon  the  fhield  of  Archidamus,  publifhed  by 
Fourmont,  in  the  16th  tome  of  Mem.  de  Bell.  Lettr, 
and  upon  the  moft  ancient  coins  of  S iris  in  Lucania,  of 
Agrigentum,  and  Mefiina  in  Sicily.  So  that  the  conjec¬ 
tures  of  thofe  who  would  determine  the  age  of  infer  ip- 
tions,  gems,  &c.  from  the  form  of  that  letter  only,  muft 
neceffarily  be  uncertain  and  ungrounded.  F rom  a  coin  of 
Audoleon,  king  of  Paeonia,  which  has  been  frequently 
publifhed,  our  author  takes  occafion  to  determine  the 
country  of  other  rude  coins  fimilar  to  it,  with  various 
illegible  inferiptions,  which  are  dug  up  in  vaft  quantities, 
in  the  bordering  provinces  of  Pannonia  and  Dacia 

*  This  afterwards  degenerated  into  the  C  for  the  lake 
of  readjjiefs  and  convenience  in  writing. 
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To  this  clafs  are  likewife  to  be  referred,  tetradrachms  of 
equal  barbarifm,  which  bear  the  names  of  Philip  and 
Alexander  kings  of  Macedonia,  and  were  flruck  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  them  in  much  later  times.  Page  166:—  Our 
author  having  eftablifhed  the  opinion  of  Froelich,  with 
refpecd  to  the  coins  of  Corcyra  Nigra;  and  of  Eckhel, 
with  refpeft  to  thofe  of  Ilia,  iflands  in  the  Adriatic  fea, 
determines  likewife  the  property  of  thofe  which  reprefent 
the  head  of  Arifeus,  as  he  conjectures,  on  the  obverfe, 
and  a  vafe  or  a  goat,  on  the  reverie,  with  the  infcription  $A. 
Thefe  he  attributes  to  Pharus,  at  prefent  called  Lefina,  a 
neighbouring  ifland  to  the  two  former,  w7hofe  types  are  alfo 
fimilar.  For  the  confirmation  of  our  author’s  arguments, 
he  appeals  to  the  authority  of  the  Abbe  Fortis,  who, 
in  his  travels  through  Dalmatia,  has  given  an  ac¬ 
curate  account  of  thofe  places.  Plate  VI.  No.  VIII. 
He  gives  us  a  coin  of  the  ifland  Ithaca  in  fmall  brafs, 
on  one  fide  of  which  is  the  head  of  Ulyffes,  and  on 
the  other  a  cock.  As  this  is  the  firfl  time  that  coin 
of  that  ifland  has  been  exhibited,  it  will  doubtlefs  give 
pleafure,  not  only  to  the  lovers  of  ancient  coins,  but  to 
the  admirers  of  Homer,  and  of  poetry.  A  fecond  coin 
belonging  to  Ithaca  has  fince  been  publifiied  by  Dr. 
Combe,  in  his  catalogue  of  the  Hunterian  Mufeum. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  it  a  defect  in  this  learned  work, 
that  our  author  has  not  given  the  weight  of  each  filver 
and  gold  coin,  as  has  been  carefully  done  in  the  very 
ufeful  performance  juft  mentioned  :  fince  it  is  only  by 
an  accurate  companion  of  the  weight  of  ancient  coins, 
with  (he  Bender  accounts  of  Greek  and  Roman  authors, 
that  we  can  obtain  the  knowledge  of  the  value  of  money 
in  different  countries,  or  indeed  at  different  periods  in 
the  fame  country. 

Our  author  has  alfo  carefully  avoided  entering  into  any 
mythological  difquifitions,  which  coins*  frequently  oc- 
eafion.  But  this’,  I  believe,  is  owing  not  to  a  partial  acquain¬ 
tance  with,  but  an  accurate  knowledge  of  his  fubje£E  For 
indeed  fo  various,  and  often  contradi&ory,  are  the  attributes 
of  the  Dii  d e <$que  gentium ,  that  our  author  may  well  afk  the 
queftion,  §h;is  veteris  fuperjlitionis  componatdeliria  ?  How¬ 
ever,  the  fources  of  information  which  ancient  coins  afford 
are  fo  numerous  and  important,  that  the  neglect  of  them 
is  always  attended  with  the  lofs  of  much  curious  and  ufe¬ 
ful  knowledge,  as  well  as  the  want  of  tafle  for  them 
deprives  us  of  the  indl  agreeable  entertainment.  P« 
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ART.  in. 

De  F  A 'dminiftrati on  des  Finances  de  la  France ,  par  Mr . 
Flecker-  3  Vol.  8vo.  Elmllyi  Vol.  L  p.  352.  7 cl. 

II.  p.  536.  Vol.  IIL  p.  464. 

.  Ubi  igitue  animus  meus  ex  multis  mifevik  ec  penculis 
requievit,  non  fuit  conlilium  focordia  tkiidia 

bonum  otium  conterere.  Sallnji . 

Chap.  IV.  Ideas  on  a  Reformation  of  the  Cuf  -  : 

MR.  Necker,  after  amufing  himfelf  with  laughing 
heartily  at  the  inelegance  of  the  fifcal  hinge 
and  ilating,  that  the  innumerable  inland  duties  from  pro¬ 
vince  to  province,  town  to  town,  &c.  have  fupported 
themfelves  by  the  almoft  total  impofBbiiity  of  undei land¬ 
ing  them  fufficiently  to  attempt  a  reform  ,  affures  us,  that 
in  confequence  of  the  modifications  they  have  from  time 
to  time  undergone,  they  are  by  no  means  fo  hurtful  to 
trade,  as  common  place  declaimers  would  make  them  ap¬ 
pear.  He  then  enters  into  a  difeuffion  of  two  famous 
queflions,  the  propriety  of  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
foreign  manufactures,  and  the  means  of  doing  it.  For 
the  propriety,  he  firietly  contends;  he  is  of  opinion,  that 
national  power  depends  on  population,  and  money;  but 
the  only  way  to  encreafe  population  effectually,  is  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  land-holders  the  confumption  of  ali  what  theirland 
produces,  by  placing  within  fhort  difiances  of  their  abodes, 
the  workmen  of  all  the  objects  of  exchange,  which  may 
fatisfy  their  taftes,  or  encreafe  their  comforts ;  as  to 
money,  the  more  you  fell,  and  lefs  you  buy,  the  more 
money  you  will  have.  Perhaps,  indeed,  if  all  the 
countries  in  Europe  were  to  give  up  cuffom  houfe  duties, 
France  might  do  fo  too;  though,  evenin  that  cafe,  (lie  ought 
to  think  twice  about  it,  for  (he  would  lofe  by  coming 
into  the  agreement,  if  either  the  encreafe  of  public  taxes 
encreafed  the  price  of  wages,  or  if  there  was  to  arife  in 
the  midfl  of  a  fruitful  country,  an  induftrious  nation, 
unmolefled  by  war5  and  uncurled  with  luxury.  After  all, 
however,  fays  our  fpirited  writer,  this  is  a  queftion  of 
amufement,  for  the  nations  who  are  to  lofe  by  the  liberty 
fcheme,  will  never  come  into  it;  and  Hie  who  fhould  fet 
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the  example,  would  do  like  an  individual,  who  by  way  of 
introducing  a  community  of  goods,  fhould  fufFer  every 
bq>dy  to  take  a  fhare  of  his  patrimony.*— Mr.  Necker  laughs 
at  the  notion  of  felling,  in  order  to  buy }  do  you  think, 
fays  he,  the  inhabitant  of  the  North,  who  comes  to  buy 
your  wines,  will  trouble  himfelf  whether  you  have  bought 
mufFm  in  Switzerland,  or  tafFety  in  Italy  ? 

With  regard  to  the  fecond  queftion,  Mr.  N.  thinks  that 
a  duty  is  preferable  to  an  abfolute  prohibition,  as  it  pre¬ 
vents  a  great  deal  of  fmuggling,  and  thus  does  a  double 
good,  that  of  hindering  an  immoral  adlion,  and  that  of 
bringing  the  money  gained  by  fmugglers  to  the  ufe  of  the 
public.  Belides  this,  you  would  know  exa£lly  what  kind 
of  goods  come  into  the  country,  which  would  enable  you 
to  know  how  to  encourage  manufactures  properly.— After 
fome  fpeculations  on  the  political  cuftom  of  oppofing 
fmuggling,  by  zwcoux&gmg  fmuggling,  Mr.  N.  has  this  fine 
obfervation.  It  were,  however,  to  be  wifhed,  that  a  more 
moral  legiflation  were  to  unite  all  the  governments  of  the 
earth  in  the  extirpation  of  fmuggling,  fo  that  the  word 
reciprocity  might  be  no  longer  made  ufe  of,  to  throw  a 
glofs  over  luch  political  fpeculations,  as  are  abfolutely 
contrary  to  thofe  laws  of  order,  of  which  kings  ought  to 
be  the  lupporters.  In  the  concluhon  of  the  chapter,  Mr, 
N.  obferves,  that  the  French  cuflom-houfe  duties  are  only 
from  ten  to  twelve  millions,  whereas  the  Ennlifh  are  from 
lixty  to  feventy,  but  this  is  much  too  large  a  fum,  parti¬ 
cularly  that  part  of  it  arifing  from  the  tea  tax. 

Chap.  V.  Account  of  the  fever al  ufeful  Plans  adopted 
ly  the  provincial  Administrations,  The  particulars  of  this 
plan,  which  it  feems  was  a  favourite  one  with  Mr.  Necker, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Comte  Rendu ,  publifhed  by  him  ; 
in  a  particular  memoir  addreffed  to  the  king,  which  he 
complains  has  got  abroad,  by  a  breach  of  trull,  to  do 
him  mifchief.  It  appears  that  thefe  adminiftrations, 
which  were  affemblies,  and  deputies  from  the  different 
orders  of  the  people ,  to  commune  about  their  own  taxes 
and  commercial  concerns,  have  met  with  fome  checks, 
lince  the  great  and  honeft  writer  of  this  book  retired 
from  office.  What,  however,  they  might  do,  if  they  were 
buffered  to  go  on,  is  evident  from  what  they  have  done. 
The  affembly  of  Berry  fuppreffed  the  forced  work  on  the 
public  roads,  a  thing  which  Mr.  Turgot  had  in  vain  en¬ 
deavoured  to  do  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  account 
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of  this  exhibits  fome  curious  fa£ls;  five  hundred  and 
feventeen  parifhes,  out  of  feven  hundred  and  feventeen, 
were  annually  called  out  to  do  the  road  work;  thefe  fur- 
nifhed  forty  thoufand  workmen,  twelve  thouland  carters, 
and  twenty-four  thoufand  pair  of  oxen  ;  thefe  (multiplied 
by  8,  the  number  of  days  the  peafant  was  forced  to  work 
at  the  roads)  gave  three  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  day 
labourers  work,  and  ninety-fix  thoufand  days  works  of 
Carts  ;  fo  that  eflimate  every  mans  day  at  fifteen  fols,  and 
every  cart  at  four  livres,  the  tax  amounted  to  fix  hundred 
and  twenty  four  thoufand  livres,  for  which  there  never 
was  more  than  eighteen  miles  of  road  made  in  the  year, 
and  often  not  more  than  fix,  whereas  it  has  been  found, 
that  two  hundred  and  forty  thoufand  livres,  (which  could 
be  raifed  in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner,  by  encreafing  the 
taille,)  will  keep  up  the  old  roads,  and  make  fix  leagues  of 
new  road  every  year.— The  immortal  minifler  talked  the 
plan  over  with  the  deputies,  before  it  was  carried  into  ex¬ 
ecution,  and  as  both  fides  were  actuated  by  reafon,  juflice, 
and  moderation,  they  foon  agreed. — -Mr.  N.  goes  into  the 
account  of  what  both  thefe  aiTemblies,  and  thole  of  Gaf- 
cony  did,  with  regard  to  the  poll-tax  and  taille ;  but  what 
he  fays  on  this  head  interefls  us  but  little.— -Speaking  of 
What  was  done  by  the  aflembly  of  Guyenne,  all  of  which  it 
is  impofiible  to  enter  into,  Mr.  N.  mentions  the  very 
interefting  effablifhinent  of  the  Attellers  de  Charlie ,  made 
for  the  purpofe  of  furnifhing  the  poor  with  work,  in  hard 
and  fcarce  feafons.— There  are  a  number  of  little  things  in 
this  chapter,  which  prove,  from  the  very  means  taken  toob- 
viate  its  inconveniencies,  how  dreadful  a  thing  defpotiliri 
is.' — Mr.  Necker’s  fuccelfors  have  began,  by  forbidding  the 
publication  of  the  motives  on  w7hich  the  provincial  affem- 
blies  made  their  decrees,  alledging  that  the  approbation  of 
the  king  was  fufficient,  as  if,  fays  Mr.  N.  the  king  could 
be  well  ferved  by  thofe  who  hold  public  opinion  for  no¬ 
thing,— Mr.  Neckerhere  attempts  to  anlwer  the  objection 
made  by  thofe  who  contend,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  inform 
the  people;  (as  a  man  he  is  right  ;  as  the  minifler  of  defpo- 
tifm,  for  fo  a  French  minifler  certainly  is,  he  is  un- 
doubtedlymiftaken.)— In  anfvver  to  the  objection, that  thefe 
eflablifhments  are  ail  contrary  to  the  principles  of  a  mo¬ 
narchy,  Mr.  Necker  concludes  this  chapter  thus : —  There 
is  no  doubt  of  it,  what  bed  reminds  us  of  the  fove- 
reign’s  authority,  what  gives  the  mofl  finking  idea  of  it, 
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are  eftablifhments  intended  to  promote  the  public  good. 
When  this  good  is  going  forwards,  the  people  are  per- 
fuaded  that  the  king  is  wakeful,  that  he  has  a  will,  that  he 
commands;  at  Verfailles,  the  noiie  made  by  his  guards 
fufficiently  announces  his  prefence;  but  in  the  remote  pro¬ 
vinces,  he  lives  only  by  the  benefits  he  confers  on  .his 
people. 

Chap.  VL  On  the  Election  of  Members  of  the  Provin¬ 
cial  Affemblies. 

Chap.  Vil.  On  the  Introduction  of  the  Clergy  into  thefe  • 
Ajfemblies  Mr,  Necker  gives  fome  very  good  reafons  why 
the  members  fhould  not  be  chofen  by  the  people,  and  he 
jufttfies  the  admiflion  of  the  clergy,  upon  the  ftrongeft 
grounds. 

Chap.  VIII.  Whether  the  Parliaments  are  inter efled  in 
preventing  the  Eflablilhment  of  the  Provincial  Adminiflra- 
tions.  The  better  the  parliaments  are  informed,  the  more 
weighty  will  their  remonftrances  be  on  behalf  of  the 
people, — The  beft  guards  ought  to  have  Argus’s  eyes. 

Chap.  IX.  On  the  Faxes  paid  by  the  Clergy .  Revenues 
of  the  French  clergy  amount  to  one  hundred  and  ten 
millions  ;  they  pay  feven  or  eight  millions  lefs  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  taxes  than  the  Noblefle,  who  have  the  fame  privi¬ 
leges. 

Chap,  X.  On  the  giving  Ecclefiafical preferments. 

Chap.  XI.  Enquiries  into ,  and  general  Reflections  on  the 
Debts  of  the  State,  Mr.  N.  divides  the  debts  into  two 
clafl'es,  viz.  the  irredeemable,  except  by  the  payment  of 
the  capital;  and  the  life  annuities ;  the  former  he  fets 
at  £,  125,600,000 

The  latter  at  81,400,000 

In  ail  207,000,000 

Mr.  N.  laughs  at  all  idea  of  calculating  in  how  jfhort  a 
time  the  debt  may  be  extinguilhed,  as  it  is  a  thing  not 
to  be  thought  of,  till  after  forty  or  fifty  years  of  peace, 
and  an  excellent  adminiftration. 

We  are  then  told,  that  the  intereft  of  the  Englifh  na¬ 
tional  debt  is  likewife  juft  two  hundred  and  feven  millions, 
but  Mr.  N.  obferves,  that  there  are  two  circumftances  in 
favour  of  France  ;  one  arifes  from  the  debt  being  partly 
made  up  of  eighty -one  millions  of  life  annuities,  whereas 
England  has  only  thirty  millions  of  thefe  ;  the  other  is, 
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that  more  of  the  French  debt  is  due  to  natives,  thafi  there 
is  of  the  Englifh  one. 

Our  author  fees  no  way  of  efti  mating  to  what  a  length 
debts  may  be  carried,  but  by  fixing  what  taxes  the  people 
will  bear;  he  fhews  clearly  that  the  confufion  introduced, 
when  the  latter  are  enormous  is  not  done  away  by  the  fup- 
pofed  idea,  that  what  is  railed  in  taxation,  is  fpent  amongft 
the  people. 

Chap.  XII.  State  of  French  Expences,  and  general  Views 
of  0 economy, 

I'n te reft  of  debt,  ■  ■  -  ■■■  207  millions. 

Paid  off  annually,  —  27,500,000 

Pennons,  — — *  -  28  millions. 

At  fight  of  this  article  of  penfions,  one  would  be  apt 
to  think,  fays  Mr.  N.  that  gold  and  filve-r  were  brought 
by  the  waves  of  the  fea,  whereas  we  are  to  remember, 
.they  are  the  hard- wrung  tribute  of  a  people,  who  fcarce 
receive  any  thing  for  the  labours  of  the  day,  but  a  fuffi- 
ciency  to  enable  them  to  begin  them  again  the  day  after. 
—Mr.  N.  propofes,  as  the  penfioners  fail  off,  not  to  add 
above  a  certain  quantity  of  new  ones. 

Part  of  the  expences  of  the  army,  one  hundred  and 
five  millions  fix  hundred  thoufand  livres,  for  the  pay  of 
one  hundred  and  ninety-feven  thoufand  men,  and  thirty- 
one  thoufand  horfes. 

Mr.  N.  fays,  that  the  way  of  judging  of  the  greatnefs 
of  this  fum,  is  by  comparing  the  military  eftablifhment  of 
fome  German  princes,  with  thofe  of  France,  when  the 
difproportion  will  appear  enormous  ;  fome  allowance  is, 
however,  to  be  made,  for  the  higher  price  of  provifions  in 
France,  for  the  greater  degree  of  humanity  towards  the 
ioldiers,  for  the  expence  of  Swifs  troops,  the  great  num¬ 
ber  of  fortified  places,  &c. 

Our  author  propofes  feveral  very  fenfible  plans  of  re¬ 
form,  which  Mr.  de  St,  Germain,  as  honeff  and  intelli¬ 
gent  man  as  himfelf,  had  agreed  to,  and  which  would  have 
taken  place,  if  the  war  had  not  broke  out ;  but  fince  then, 
and  fince  Mr.  N.  has  been  retired,  things  are  got  again 
into  the  old  channel.  In  order  to  ftrike  at  once  with  an 
idea  of  the  enormous  abufes  that  muff  exift  in  the  article 
of  expenditure,  our  author  divides  the  whole  expences  of 


the  army  into  three  fhares,  thus : 

For  the  foldiers,  — -  — — 

44,100,000 

Officers,  »■■■ 

—  46,400,000 

Vot.  vir,  .  y 
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Adminiftration, 
Expences  in  Corfica, 


32,950,000 

1,200,000 


124,650,000 

The  proportion  between  the  firft  and  fecond  article  here 
Rated,  ipeaks  for  itfelf !  The  poor  foldier  has  only  fix 
fols  and  four  deniers  per  day,  out  of  which  they  keep 
back  eight  deniers  for  his  linen  and  blockings ;  and  two 
fols  for  his  fhare  of  bread. — The  moll  rational  improve¬ 
ment  Mr.  N.  propofes,  is  not  to  move  the  regiments 
fo  often  ;  a  thing  very  expenfive  in  itfelf,  and  which  pre¬ 
cludes  feveral  oeconomical  arrangements  that  might  other - 
wife  take  place. —  In  1779,  the  general  officers  who  com¬ 
manded  in  the  camps  of  Britanny  and  Normandy, had  three' 
times  more  pay  than  they  had  in  the  moil  adtive  preced¬ 
ing  wars. 

Expences  for  the  fea  fcrvice  and  colonies*  45,200,000 
Expences  of  foreign  affairs  —  8,500,000 

Mr.  de  Choifeuil  introduced  confiderable  oeconomy  into 
this  article,  by  cutting  off  feveral  ufelefs  fubfidies,  Mr.  N. 
fays  that  there  are  if i II  too  many  paid,  thinks  tempo¬ 
rary  ones  the  inofh  ufeful,  and  laughs  at  the  idea  of  the 
gratitude  of  princes. 

King’s  houiehold,  — —  13  millions. 

(Of  which  his  table  (reduced  in  1780,  as 

much  as  it  could  be,)  - -  800,000  livres, 

Pleafures,  — — —  2  millions. 

Mr.  N.  would  not  recommend  any  great  oeconomy  in 
t ht fetes ^  as  he  thinks  encouraging  talents,  and  by 

that  means  tempting  ftrangers  to  come  into  France,  are 
objects  of  great  confequence. 

Furniture  of  the  royal  palaces, 

Horfes,  hunting,  and  penfions,  from  the 
privy  purfe,) 


2,-200,000 


Kings  private  guard, 


Buildings,  the  Gobelin  manufactory, 
expences  at  Rome  to  educate  artiffs,  furns 
paid  by  the  king  for  the  encouragement  of 
parti cu lar  man u fac t u res , 


millions. 

200,000 


3,200,000 


Expences  of  the  royal  hotifes,  1,500,000  livres. 

Queen’s  houfehold,  which  ought  to  be 

reduced  as  the  king’s  has  been  - - -  4  millions. 

The  king’s  brothers,  — - -  8,300,000 

Gathering 
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Gathering  the  taxes,  - 

{Out  of  which  might  be  faved,  - - 

Engineers,  bridges,  canals,  mercantile 

dock- yards,  -  - * 

Va  nous  minifters, 


58  millions. 
lb  millions.) 

8  millions. 
4  millions. 

Minifters, fays  Mr.  N.  no  longer  make  the  fortunes  they 
did;  fomething,  however,  may  be  faved  in  this  article. 
It  mull  be  allowed,  however,  that  pay  them  what  you 
will,  great  men  give  more  to  the  ftafe  than  they  take  from 
it ;  but  then,  adds  our  acute  writer,  if  you  determine  to 
pay  men,  as  having  great  talents,  you  ought  not  to  chufe 
them  as  if  they  were  all  alike. 

Provincial  infendants,  —  1,400,000  livres. 

*  All  the  branches  of  the  police,  lighting 
up  the  ftreets  and  roads  as  far  as  Verfailles, 
precautions  againft  fire,  keeping  the  ftreets 
clean,  the  watch  and  Paris  guard  — 

Pavement  of  Paris,  and  keeping  up  the 
quarries  in  different  parts  of  Jthc  town, 

Expences  of  juftice, 


Marechauflee  of  C.orfica, — that  of  the. 
reft  of  the  kingdom  comes  under  the  war 

department,  - - *  - - 

Houles  for  taking  in  beggars,  — 

Baftile  and  other  ftate  p’riforjs,  — — 

Gifts  and  charities  - — — 

Ecclefiaftical  expences,  — — 

Expences  of  the  Royal  treafury,  — 

'  Favours, 


Encouragements  to  commerce  and  ma¬ 
nufactures,  -  - ►  . 

Royal  ftuds,  — - -  — — 

Univerlitics,  colleges,  Ac.  - 

Academies  * - — - 


Eng’s  library,  containing  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thoufiand  printed  books, 
feventy  thoufand  MSS.  fifteen  thoufand 
collections  of  prints,  feven  thoufand  genea- 

logics.  -  - 

Mufeum  of  natural  hiftory,  and  bota- 

ideal  garden,  — ? - 

Royal  prefs, 


Seffions  houfes,  miniflers  houfes,  inten 
dants  houfes,  - - —  — - 

y  2 


2,100,000 


000,000 


2,400,000 


4,000,000 
1,200,000 
400,000 
1,800,000 
T,  600, 000 
2,000,000 
400,000 

,800, coo 
800,000 
600,000 
300,000 

t 


ICOjCCO 

72,000 

200,000 

800,000 
P  oft- office 
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Poll-office,  and  fecret  fervice  of  poll-office  450,000 
Mr.  N.  thinks  that  the  general  cuflom  of  opening  let¬ 
ters  leads  to  no  good,  and  ought  never  to  be  pradlifed  but 
in  dangerous  times. 

Indemnifications  to  mailers  of  poll  horfes 
Franchifes  to  foreign  mmilicrs  and  others 
Penfions  (very  ahfurd,  and  biameable 
penfions.)  to  tfye  knights  of  the  Holy  Ghoil 
Particular  expences  in  fome  provinces 
Civil  eflablifhment  in  Corlica 

Small  expences  - — 

Expences  to  clergy  . . . . — 

Foreign  clergy  —  — 

AfTembling  the  ilates  ■ — 

Making  and  mending  roads 
Cities,  hofpitals,  and  commercial  af- 

femblies  - -  — — — 

Unexpedled  expences,  favours,  grants, 

he.  •  — - *  — 

Addition  to  make  a  round  fum 

In  alllivres  610,000,000 
The  receipts  of  the  ilate  are  only  five  hundred  and  ie- 
venty-five  millions,  to  which  however  may  be  added 
fome  articles,  fuch  as  the  king’s  woods,  &c.  which  will 
make  them  fix  hundred  millions.  Still  there  is  an  excels 
of  ten  millions,  but  Mr.  Necker  gives  fome  reafons  for 
believing'  this  may  leffen  daily. 

VO  L  U  M  E  T  H  I  R  D. 

In  the  firft  chapters  of  this  volume  Mr.  Necker  ex¬ 
amines  the  queflions  relative  to  the  French  coinage, 
but  this  part  of  the  work  williufFerno  abridgment.  Mr. 
N.  flates  the  current  coin  of  the  kingdom  to  be  two  bil¬ 
lions,  and  two  hundred  millions.  He  flates  that  fix  hun¬ 
dred  millions  of  this  has  been  gained  in  the  lafl  fifteen 
years,  and  he  flates  that  this  fix  hundred  millions  is  equal 
to  what  has  been  gained  in  the  fame  period  by  all  the 
other  powers  of  Europe  put  together. 

Chap.  XL  Confederations  on  Luxury ,  and  the  Progrefs 
it  has  made.  This  chapter  contains  many  fenfible  obfer- 
vations.  Mr.  N.  contends  for  an  equal  diflribution  of 
Iiappinels  amongfl  men. 

"  ■  Chap. 


6,000,000 

800,000 

60,000 

6,500,000 

800,000 

1,500,000 

750,000 

50,000 

1,500,000% 

20,000,000 

26,000,000 

300,000 
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Chap.  XU.  On  the  Fortunes  made  by  Financiering. 

Chap.  XIII.  On  the  Solicitations  of  great  Per  fans.  Mr. 
N.  had  the  fpirit  to  refufe  the  princes  of  the  blood  when 
they  adeed  improper  favours.  He  has  a  right,  therefore, 
to  be  heard  on  this  matter. 

Chap.  XIV.  On  the  Offices ,  which  in  France  confer 
Nobility,  either  immediately ,  or  after  a  certain  Number  of 
Tears ,  or  in  the  third  and  fourth  Generations.  There  arc 
about  four  thoufand  of  thele.  Mr.  N.  thinks  them  hurt¬ 
ful  to  the  date  y  but  what  he  fays  of  them  is  of  a  local 
nature.  >  ,  •  • 

Chap.  XV,  On  the  Receptacles  for  Beggars.  There  arc 
thirty-three  of  them  in  the  kingdom,  to  iorne  of  which  all 
pe  dons  who  are  feen  begging  arefent,  and  dealt  with  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe.  Mr.  N.  improved 
feveral  of  them  very  confiderably  during  his  adminiftra- 
tion. — 1  he  fact  of  there  being  fifty  thoufand  beggars 
arrefted  in  the  year  1767,  leads  him  to  fame  very  feniiblc 
reflections  on  the  numberlefs  adls  of  cruelty  and  injuftice, 
which  mud  be  committed  in  the  exercife  of  a  police  of 
this  kind. 

Chap.  XVI.  Enquiries  relative  to  the  Hofpitals  of  the 
Kingdom.  I  he  kingdom  contains  feven  hundred  hofpitals, 
and  about  one  hundred  private  foundations  of  three  or 
tour  beds  each.  T  he  number  of  perfons  condantly  relieved 
by  thele  are  about  one  million  one  hundred  thoufand,  of 
which  forty  thoufand  incurables,  twenty-five  thoufand 
fick,  and  forty  thoufand  foundlings.  The  greated  part 
of  the  relief  given  comes  from  public  funds.  Mr.  Necker, 
afiided  by  his  excellent  wife,  improved  thefe  inftitutions 
confiderably  during  his  adminidration.  Her  hufband 
fpeaks  of  what  fhe  did  in  the  following  terms.  ‘  Madame 
‘  Necker,  abided  by  the  curate  of  St.  Sulpine,  has  hi- 

4  therto  diredfed  thele  eftablifhrnents.  I  cannot  fay  that 

5  fhe  gloried  in  this  any  more  than  in  the  numberlefs 

6  other  public  charities  in  which  fhe  was  encased  ;  for 

me  was  under  the  influence  of  purer  motives  ;  nor 

4  could  fhe  ever  have  given  herfelf  fo  much  trouble  to  gain 
*  the  applaufe  of  men  ;  fhe  raifed  her  eyes  higher  than 
4  man  is  to  be  ieen,  and  that  piety  which  animated  her 
4  benevolence  became  her  guide  and  her  encouragement 

•  » . For  my  part,  when  i  think 

4  of  what  fhe  did,  I  fall  low  before  fo  much  virtue,  but 
6  it  will  be  laid  again,  (the  objection  was  made  to  a  paf- 

6  fage 
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*  fage  in  the  Comte  Rendu);  is  it  allowable  for  a  man  to 
6  {peak  thus  of  another  felf  f  What  ftrange  language  ! 
<  how  ridiculous  ! — Be  it  fo,  I  will  ftand  the  hazard,  indeed 

*  I  do  not  know  whofe  opinion,  as  things  are  now  circum- 

*  {lanced  with  me,  could  make  me  amends  for  the  facrifice 

*  of  my  deareft  thoughts ;  and  as  to  ridicule,  it  is  not  fo 

*  eafy  a  thing  as  men  think  to  call  a  ridicule  upon  fenti- 
c  ments  which  are  reafonable  in  themfelves,  when  the  per- 
c  fon,  who  is  actuated  by  them,  dares  to  avow  them/ — Mr. 
N.  gives  an  account  of  the  late  Archbifhop  of  Paris 
making  him  a  prefent  of  a  large  fum  of  money  for  cha¬ 
ritable  purpofes,  and  of  the  law  deed  drawn  between  them 
on  the  occafion,  which  he  fays  was  remarkable  on  account 
of  the  difference  of  their  religions — After  examining  the 
obje£lions  generally  made  tohofpitals,  our  financier  is  for 
letting  humanity  follow  her  old  courfes  ;  but  he  doubts 
a  little  about  foundling  hofpitals.  Before  Mr.  N’s  admi- 
niflration  two  thoufand  foundlings  were  annually  lent  to 
Paris,  nine  out  of  ten  of  whom  perifhed  in  the  way,  or  a 
few  days  after  their  arrival.  The  minifter  found  a  remedy 
for  this,  by  having  them  taken  care  of  in  their  refpeflive 
towns.  There  is  no  longer  more  than  one  perfon  in  3. 
bed  in  the  Hotel  Dieu. 

Chap.  XVII.  On  Prifons .  Mr.  Necker  did  alfo  a 
great  deal  of  good  in  this  refpect,  much  according  to  Mr. 
Howard’s  ideas. 

Chap.  XVIII.  Difpcfitions  with  regard  to  particidar 
Prifoners.  Men  unjuftly  detained  in  prilon  ought  to  have 
feme  amends  made  them. 

Chap.  XIX.  Reflexions  on  the  Corn  Trade .  Mr.  N* 
refers  to  his  book  on  the  fubject. 

Chap.  XX.  On  the  Quantity  of  wafte  Lands  in  the 
Kingdom.  Mr.  Necker  cannot  fix  it  with  any  precifion— 

Information  hard  to  be  obtained  in  monarchies. - Some 

years  ago  an  intendant  who  wiihed  to  encourage  bee-hives, 
alked  for  the  number  of  hives  in  his  province,  and  the 
confequence  was,  that  in  a  few  days  they  were  all  de¬ 
ft  royed. 

■  Chap.  XXI.  RefieXions  on  the  Interefl  of  Money — Lhe 
Management  ofl  Credit ,  and  Circulations,  f  rench  credit 
now  lo  great  as  to  be  able  to  bear  with  many  errors  of  go¬ 
vernment — Manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  kept  up — Eng¬ 
land  in  the  worft  of  times  borrows  more  eafily  than 
France,  though  her  moneys  bank  bills  included,  hardly 

amounts 
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amounts  to  a  tenth  of  the  French  cafli — This  is  owing 
to  the  fecurity  and  confidence  in  government  and  the  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  circulation,  by  which  the  money  lent  fooii 
comes  back  again  ;  which  activity  again  is  owing  to — the 
paper  currency — the  comparative  fmallnefs  of  England — - 
almoft  all  the  coin  being  in  London,  which  is  at  once  the 
fea-port,  capital,  chief  place  of  trade,  and  center  of  the 
banking  bufinefs — ‘the  number  of  bankers  who  have  al¬ 
ways  fums  at  command. — No  bankers  can  exifl  in  a  coun¬ 
try  where  the  firft  hundred  thoufand  crowns  a  man  pof- 
feffes,  he  thinks  of  buying  letters  of  nobleffe. 

Chap.  XXII.  On  the  Mount  of  Piety.  This  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  France  in  1777,  to  obviate  the  otherwife  irreme¬ 
diable  abufes  of  private  ufury— It  lends  upon  pawns  at  ten 
percent,  a  year — Cannot  lend  under,  as  there  would  not 
be  funds  fufficient,  but  as  it  is  it  refeues  young  men  from 
ufurers. 

Chap.  XXIII.  On  Life  Annuities .  Mr.  N.  granted 
them  at  nine  or  ten  per  cent,  which  is  as  low  as  ever  they 
were  in  peace,  but  they  are  always  a  bad  refource  —He 
hopes  before  the  next  war  the  price  of  money  may  be 
fo  lowered  as  to  make  the  granting  of  perpetual  annuities 
fuffice. 

Chap.  XXIV.  On  Patriotic  Afftftance .  The  bell,  a 
voluntary  loan  at  the  denier  vint  whatever  is  the  price  of 
the  flocks. 

Chap.  XXVI.  On  the  Droit  d' Aubaine,  or  the  Right 
which  gives  the  King  the  Perfonals  cfPerfons  dying  in  France . 
The  moft  fure  way  of  getting  a  large  population  would 
certainly  be  religious  toleration — The  next,  though  an  infi¬ 
nite  fmaller  idea,  would  be  abolifhing  the  droit  d>  Aubaine  ; 
Mr.  N.  would  have  done  it  when  the  two  kingdoms  were  at 
war,  but  Mr.  Maurepas  thought  it  too  magnificent  a  jftep  ! 

Chap.  XXVI.  On  Bank  Bills  and  the  Caijfe  d' Bfcompte. 
Entertaining  and  clear  account  of  the  Englilli  bank,  which 
Mr.  N.  conceives  to  be  eftablifhed  upon  the  moft  folid 
foundations— -Reafons  why  Mr.  Law’s  folly,  which  ought 
never  to  have  had  the  pompous  name  of  a  fyftem,  mif- 
carried — Great  difficulty  of  having  a  bank  in  a  monarchy 
where  there  is  no  confidence  in  government- — Caifie 
d’Efcompte  partly  on  Law’s  plan,  and  partly  on  that 
of  the  Englifh  bank. 

Chap.  XXVI 1.  Of  Order  in  ti?e  Royal  Free  fury .— 
The  Emprefs  of  Ryftia  was  afked  how  ihe  did  to  keep 

her 


\ 
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her  finances  herfelf,  in  fuch  excellent  order  as  they  were  F 
She  anlwered,  by  conffantly  reckoning. 

Chap.  XX VII I.  Ideas  on  the  Eftablijhment  of  a  regular 
Foard  of  Information ,  tvhere  Knowledge  might  be  conjlantly 
accumulating  in  all  the  fhteftions  relating  to  Finance. 

Chap.  XXIX.  On  the  (Economy  of  Time.  Fit  reading  for 
Lord  Fhurlow,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  Right  Hon. 
"William  Pitt,  the  Secretaries  of  State,  &c.  &c. 

Chap.  XXX.  On  the  Spirit  ofSyftem — A  very  evil  fpirit. 
Chap.  XXXI.  On  the  Nomination  to  Provincial  .Intent 
dancies — More  advice  for  the  illuftrious  feven. 

Chap.  XXXII.  On  the  Change  of  Principles  and  Per  - 
fons  in  the  Adminijlration  of  the  Finances. 

Chap.  XXX II I.  Review  of  the  Power  of  Fr ante.  / 
Twenty-fix  millions  of  fouls. 

Twenty-feyen  thou! and  miles  fquare. 

Almofl  every  production  under  the  fun,  and  maqy  pe¬ 
culiar  to  France. 

Nine  .‘thou  find  leagues  of  roads. 

A  good  climate. 

O 

I  lumen  fe  induftry. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  productions 
from  the  colonies;  ever}'' year. 

Taxes  to  the  amount  of  fix  hundred  millions. 

A  clergy  with  a  revenue  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
millions. 

A  balance  of  trade  of  feventy  millions. 

Two  billions  of  gold  and  filver  coin. 

A  n  annual  encreale  of  forty  millions  to.  thefe  riches. 
Which  encreaie  is,  probably,  equal  to  the  encreafe  of 
the  coin  of  all  the  other  European  Rates  put  togeth  er  1 
Chap.  XXX IV.  On  War* 

Chap.  XXXV.  Sequel . 

Chap,  XXXVI,  Conclufiqn . 

As  enough  was  laid  of  thefe  three  laft  chapters  in  the 
laft  Review,  nothing  remains  but  to  coniiderthe  introduc¬ 
tion.  I  Hatter  my  lei  f  the  reader  will  excufe  its  being, 
done  at  fome  length,  as  it  marks  the  character  of  the 
man. 

After  a  few  introductory  lines,  Rating  the  topics  he 
means  this  preliminary  difeourfe  fhall  contain,  the  author 
goes  on  thus  : 

Poflibly,  lays  he,  filled  with  different  fentiments,  I 
may  fay  lometbing  of  the  kind  of  happinefs  which  men 

feel 
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feel  in  great  places,  and  of  the  fituation  of  the  mind  they 
are  in  when  they  leave  them.  Thefe  recollections  and 
meditations  of  a  public  man,  who  is  at  length  reftored  to 
himfelf,  will  not  furejy  difpleafe.  As  to  fatisfaCtion  from 
them,  it  will  be  enough  for  my  foul  if  the  French  nation, 
from  whom  1  have  received  l'o  many  marks  of  kindnefs, 
only  fee  the  figns  of  my  gratitude  in  them.-— Yes,  gene¬ 
rous  nation,  it  is  you  to  whom  I  offer  this  work,  not  as 
common  authors  dedicate,  with  a  vain  and  pompous  dedi¬ 
cation,  but  by  an  homage  of  every  day,  but  by  that 
profound  ientiment  which  at  once  fills  me  with  confolation 
and  anxiety.  Ah,  could  i  have  thought  that  you  would 
have  honoured  my  retreat,  by  taking  fo  large  an  interefl 
in  it,  perhaps  l  fhould  have  rifked  ail  to  keep  my  place  ; 
but  no,  things  were  come  to  that  pals,  and  the  attacks 
and  contradictions,  I  every  day  met  with,  were  grown  fo 
frequent,  that  the  facrifice  could  not  have  been  of  any 
long  continuance.  When  either  from  perfonal  circum- 
ftances,  or  in  confequence  of  the  courfe  a  man  has  pur- 
fued,  he  owes  his  confequence  to  himleif  alone  ;  it  behoves 
him  to  watch  very  carefully  on  his  character,  and  beware 
of  that  fupplenefs  which  brings  di  (honour  as  well  as 
ruin  along  with  it  Poftibly  too,  it  may  be  one  more  of 
the  duties  to  which  we  are  obliged  by  a  public  life,  to 
Inew  in  the  rrsidft  of  courts  to  thofe  whole  eyes  are  never 
ilruck  but  by  the  fplendour  of  rank  and  dignities  ;  that 
there  is  another  kind  of  greatness,  that  which  depends  on. 
•character  and  virtue.  But  then  to  give  luch  examples 
there  is  often  but  a  moment  ;  the  man  who  hefitates  when 
the  time  is  come,  hurts  his  charafter  without  doing  any 
good,  and  leaves  malignity  to  do  her  work  by  degrading 
him  ibe  wilhes  to  deftroy. 

Befides,  my  duty  to  the  king  obliged  me  to  forefight, 
in  order  to  reftore  the  depojitum  trufted  to  me  in  all  its 
fplendour.  It  was  thus  i  conduced  myfelf ;  1  left  in 
ray  place  funds  fufficient  for  the  fervice  of  the  en- 
fiiing  year  ;  I  left  it  when  there  was  more  money  in  the 
royal  treafury  than  had  been  known  in  the  memory  of 
man  ;  I  left  it  when  the  confidence  of  the  public,  which 
was  entirely  reftored,  had  rifen  to  the  high  eft  pitch.  I 
know  that  fome  chufe  for  the  moment  of  their  retreat  that  in 
which  they  will  be  moft  miffed  ;  but  as  I  fhould  have 
been  for  ever  afhamed  of  following  fuch  a  line  of  conduct, 
I  rather  chofe  that  which  becomes  a  man,  who  having  loved 
Vol.  VII,  Z  ,  hi* 
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his  employment  from  public  motives,  cannot,  at  the  it?- 
Hant  of  quitting  it,  feparate  himfelf  from  the  public 
weal. 

Mr.  N.  then  goes  into  an  account  of  the  difficulties 
which  attend  a  minifler  of  finance  in  fuch  a  country  as 
France,  where  he  is  always  expofed  to  the  cabals  of  the 
great,  the  cries  of  the  poor,  the  fpeculations  of  the  idle, 
and  where  a  complicated  form  of  government,  which  is 
different  in  the  different  provinces  of  the  ftate,  renders  it 
always  difficult  to  aft  well. 

Nothing  can  fave  a  man  in  fuch  a  fituation,  fays  our 
author,  but  impregnable  integrity  ;  this,  by  degrees, 
will  level  every  difficulty  ;  people  begin  to  believe  in  the 
intentions  of  fuch  a  minifler  ;  imagination  and  hope, 
thofe  precious  forerunners  of  the  opinion  of  mankind, 
fecond  and  ferve  him,  and  encouraged  every  where  on  his 
road,  he  enjoys  every  inflant  the  fruit  of  his  virtues. 

Painful  remembrance  !  It  was,  even  at  fuch  a  time, 
when  I  thought  myfelf  in  poffeffion  of  this  confidence, 
that  I  faw  myl'elf  arrefled  in  my  career;  it  was  when  I 
was  in  hopes  to  have  obtained  this  public  fentiment, 
the  dear  objeft  of  my  adminiftration,  that  the  reins  of 
government  fell  from  my  hands.  Impureblafls  of  wickednefs 
and  envy,  how  terrible  ye  are!  Ye  fpare  minifters  who 
are  defpifed  and  difhonoured,  or  rather  ye  leave  them  to 
their  reputation,  and  that  fuffices  you  ;  but  you  chufe  for 
your  viftims  thofe  who  trull  in  their  fentiments,  or  who 
are  railed  by  public  opinion.'  Let thefe emotions  be  forgiven 
me. -^Perhaps  they  will  break  from  me  again.  There  are 
flations  in  which  a  man  is  allowed  to  fpeak  of  himfelf  as  if 
he  were  already  no  more.  The  retreat  from  great  places 
refembles  the  quiet  of  the  grave — whence  the  life  which 
has  been  appears  only  as  a  dream  ;  the  fleeting  fhade  of  us 
emits  no  rays— it  cannot  hurt  the  eyes  of  envy. 

Then  follows  a  fine  locus  on  the  neceffity  there  is  for  a 
miniller  to  facrifice  every  private  view,  even  the  pleafing 
one  of  doing  good  to  his  friends,  to  the  public  welfare. 

I  enjoyed,  fays  Mr,  N.  great  advantages  from  my  for¬ 
tune’s  allowing  me  to  ferve  the  king  for  nothing  ;  ic  would 
have  been  painful  to  have  been  always  talking  of  the  mo¬ 
deration  which  the  new  fyflem  rendered  neceffary,  in  the 
receipt  of  from  two  to  three  hundred  thoufand  iivres  of 
3ppoj  ntments* 

Mr* 
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Mr.  N.  then  examines  the  celebrated  queftion,  which 
is  the  better  minifies  a  rogue  with  great  talents,  or  a 
virtuous  man  entirely  destitute  of  any. — He  thinks  that 
for  the  command  of  a  fleet  or  army,  when  felf-intereft 
a£ts  ftrongly  in  concert  with  the  public  good,  for  foreign 
affairs,  or  inferior  places,  where  a  fcoundrel  may  be  kept 
in  by  the  eyes  of  thofe  who  overlook  him,  talents  may 
be  fufficient,  at  leaf!  that  they  may  be  as  ufeful  as  virtue 
without  them. — But  wherever  public  confidence  is  ne- 
ceffary,  nothing  can  fupply  the  place  of  delicacy  and 
virtue.  What  would  become  of  lociety,  exclaims  Mr. 
N.  after  fpending  fome  moments  in  examining  the  necef- 
fity  of  principle  to  fupport  a  man  under  a  thoufand  circum- 
ffances,  under  which  he  can  have  no  other  recompence  than 
the  confcioufnefs  of  poiTeffing  it  ?  what  would  become  of 
focietv  if  the  public  good  was  to  depend  upon  the  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  advantage  of  the  flate,  and  the  llatef- 
man’s  private  interefl  ?  Who  v/ould  take  upon  him  to 
anfwer  for  the  accuracy  of  a  calculator  fo  careful  about 
himfelf,  and  fo  free  from  every  other  care?  Suppofe  him 
to  have  the  fharpefc  eye  that  God  ever  gave  man,  to 
what  dangers  will  he  not  fiill  be  expofed.  He  who  Ices 
only  himfelf  in  bufinefs,  never  lows  but  with  a  view  to 
reap  the  next  day  ;  whereas  the  public  good  is  often  the 
cffe£l  of  time.  Sometimes  the  uood  man  mufi  content 

O 

himfelf  with  laying  the  angular  (lone,  and  leave  the  honour 
of  finifhing  the  building  to  his  iuccelfors  ;  at  all  tiroes 
he  muu  know  how  to  do  without  the  applaufe  of  men, 
and  be  able  to  find  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  a  fufficient 
recompence  for  the  good  he  is  doing.  No,  no,  there  is 
nothing  that  can  fupply  the  place  of  moral  principles, 
either  in  government  or  private  life  ;  t'nefe  principles  are  the 
eonfequence  of  a  great  idea,  an  idea  religious  to  fome, 
refpedtable  to  all.  Man  is  too  weak,  too  fhort- lighted, 
too  much  furrounded  by  dangers,  to  make  it  fafe  to  de- 
firoy  th,e  barriers  which  flop  him,  or  to  break  the  bonds 
which  keep  him  in.  The  defence  of  the  public  good  is, 
therefore,  never  to  be  trufted  but  to  thole  who  are  zealous 
in  it,  and  look  upon  the  due  difeharge  of  their  trull  as  a 
duty.  M  he  principles  of  virtue  carry  Hill  further  than  all 
the  light  that  genius  ever  gave.  For  morality  is  the  coF 
levied  wifdorn  of  ages,  talents  the  wifdom  of  only  a  fingle 
mm  . 

%  2  Mr, 
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Mr.  N.  then  gives  fomewhat  at  length,  an  account  of 
the  qualities  neceffary  for  a  financier,  as  wifdom,  firm- 
nefs,  the  art  of  chufing  proper  affittants,  the  felcXion  of 
honourable  friends,  love  for  the  people,  fidelity  in  obferving 
engagements,  and  what  we  call  character.  Some  of  his 
remarks  on  thefe  iubjedls  are  curious,  and  they  ail  warm 
the  heart. 

The  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  that  of  Weftphalia, 
ought  of  themfelves  to  have  immortalized  the  minifxer  who 
conceived  them,  and  yet  in  the  very  time  w  hen  men  were 
frefh  in  the  fruition  of  thefe  matter  pieces  of  policy,  they 
enjoyed  them  without  fo  much  as  naming  the  name 
of  Mazarin.  Themeafon  of  it  is  becaufe  men  know  not  how 
to  connect  any  thing  great  and  profound  with  the  idea 
of  this  minifter,  who  was  indifferent  about  every  thing, 
and  feemed,  as  it  were,  a  ttranger  to  hisown  adminiftration. 
Richelieu,  on  the  other  hand,  whofe  character  was  ftamped 
on  all  he  did,  enjoys  the  full  honours  of  his  actions ;  and 
Lewis  X.  V.  has  found  means,  perhaps  fingly  by  the  fenti- 
ment  and  air  of  grandeur  which  he  threw  into  all  his  words 
and  actions,  to  appropriate  to  himfelf  all  the  credit  of  the 
age  he  lived  in.  To  come  nearer  to  ourfelves,  Colbert 
had  more  extenfive  plans  than  Sully,  and  more  of  what 
he  has  done  ftill  fubfitts  ;  and  yet  Sully  will  remain  longer 
in  the  memory  of  man,  becaufe  he  appeared  great  not 
only  in  the  things  he  did,  but  in  all  that  men  connect 
with  a  great  character.  Colbert  mutt  be  praifed  by  telling 
what  he  did  ;  the  ideas  which  crowd  upon  the  mind  as  loon 
as  Sully  is  named  praife  him  fufficiently.  The  one  lofes 
all  you  forget  of  him  ;  the  other’s  riches  are  encreafing 
even  at  this  day  by  what  your  imagination  gives  him. 

. '  .  Nothing  diftinguifhes  Count  Kaunitz 

fomuch  as  his  integrity  in  the  difpofal  of  places.  He  gave 
the  war  department  to  a  man  with  whom  he  was  difpleaf- 
cd,  becaufe  he  was  the  fitteft  for  it ;  but  when  he  had 
done  it,  refufed  all  the  advances  to  a  reconciliation  which 
the  other  made  him. 

We  have  next  fome  very  nice  reflexions  on  the  great 
influence  public  opinion  has  upon  every  thing  that  is 
done  in  France.  Mr.  N.  fays,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive, 
m  countries  lefs  focial,  how  infinitely  the  judgment  of  fo- 
cicty  operates  on  all  public  affairs. 

After  a  few  pages  on  the  theory  of  the  adminittration 
of  finances^  Mr.  N.  tells  us  that  he  provided  for  the 

exigencies 
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exigencies  of  the  war  during  five  years  and  half,  without 
railing  one  extraordinary  tax  :  whereas  the  taxes  raifed  in 
England  during  the  fame  period  amounted  to  fifty-four 
millions.  It  is  not,  fays  he,  to  acquire  any  friends ;  it  is 
not  to  l'ecure  to  myfelf  any  returns,  that  I  mention  thefe 
things  ;  the  time  of  ambition  is  gone  by,  and,  belides, 
I  did  no  more  than  my  duty  ;  but,  perhaps,  he  whole , 
care  contrived  to  keep  off  new  taxes  during  five  years  of 
fo  expenfive  a  war  ;  he  who,  notwithftanding,  was  en¬ 
abled  to  fupport  all  the  peace  eftablifhments  in  their  full 
fplendor  whilft  that  war  lafted — he  who  could  gratify  the 
king’s  foul,  by  enabling  him  to  pour  the  fame  (and  flill 
greater)  blefhngs  on  the  provinces,  as  he  did  in  the  times  of 
profound  peace  he  who  could  lecond  that  king’s  impa¬ 
tience,  by  beginning  the  improvements  of  the  hofpitals 
and  prifons  amidft  the  raging  of  fuch  a  war— he  who 
ferved  his  generous  inclinations,  by  enabling  him  to  ex- 
tingu  lh  the  remains  of  ilavery  5  who  feconded  his  natural 
difpolitions  for  order  and  ceconorny  ;  who  fat  on  foot 
thole  provincial  adminiftrations,  in  which  the  loweft  pea- 
fant  in  the  country  took  a  part,  who,  to  fum  up  all,  made 
the  prince  be  bleffed  in  the  remotefi  cottage  in  the  coun¬ 
try  :  Perhaps  fuch  a  fervant  may  be  allowed  to  hold  out, 
without  blufhing,  to  a  future  minifter,  for  one  of  the  firff 
principles  of  adminiftration,  A  due  attention  to  the  love  and 
care  of  the  people . 

The  late  king’s  guards  (a  little  before  Mr.  N.  came 
into  power)  ufed  to  throw  themfelves  in  his  way  to  foiicit 
his  companion,  in  order  to  obtain  what  was  due  to  them  ; 
hut  bills  which  loft  twenty  per  cent,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  loft  only  eight  when  Mr.  N.  retired,  and  the 
funds  conftantly  rofe  during  the  whole  war.  The  Eng- 
lilh  funds  fell  thirty  per  cent,  during  the  war.  People 
prefted  to  lend  France  in  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  the 
yvar,  what  (lie  would  have  fought  in  vain  to  borrow  on  the 
inoft  advantageous  terms  in  the  firft.  Mr.  N.  attributes 
all  this  in  a  great  meafure  to  the  eftablifhment  of  his  pro¬ 
vincial  aflemblies,  and  the  publicity  of  the  ftate  of  finan¬ 
ces  ;  and  he  dwells  long  on  thefe  two  mother  ideas  in 
finance,  as  he  calls  them. — Publicity  gives  confidence, 
jt  allows  for  rational  fpeculation,  it  prevents  the. defperatc 
way  of  praifing  a  minifter,  by  faying  he  finds  money ,  whilft 
po  body  knows  how  he  finds  it.  • 

Mr, 
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Mr.  N.  dwells  long  on  the  propriety  there  is  in  a  mi« 
nifter’s  laying  permanent  plans,  which,  it  he  is  not  happy 
enough  to  carry  them  into  execution,  may  be  followed  up 
by  others,  when  he  is  gone.  This  brings  him  back  to 
himfelf. 

It  is  thus,  that  giving  way  to  the  fentiments  which  fill 
my  mind,  I  recall  to  my  remembrance  ideas,  which  did 
I  attend  only  to  my  own  happinefs,  I  ought  to  banifh 
from  it.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  looks  I  call  back  on 
tny  adminiftration,  excite  neither  remorfe  nor  repentance* 
Poffibly  too  I  may  find  things  in  it,  the  memory  of  which 
may  occafion  fome  agreeable  fenfations  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  life— pofiibly,  but  for  my  care,  the  king’s 
enemies  might  have  triumphed,  or  his  people  been  unhap¬ 
py  ...  .  Still,  however,  the  thoughts  of  having 

worked  only  during  the  ilorm,  of  having  fet  the  fhip 
a-float  again,  and  left  to  others  the  halcyon  days  of  peace 

•  .  .  But  fuch  is  the  lot  of  man,  that  Providence,  who  fees 
into  the  heart,  and  finds  the  purefl:  views  not  fufficiently 
pure,  pleafes  itfelf  with  difconcerting  even  the  moil  par¬ 
donable  of  all  our  many  paflions,  that  of  glory  and  pub¬ 
lic  fame.  c  I  wiilpurfue  ;  1  will  undertake  ;  here  are  my 
4  plans;  there  are  my  pro  j  efts  ;  all  the  good  I  have  imagined 

*  I  will  do  ;  the  future  fhali  exceed  the  pail.’  Such  is  the 
language  of  man,  thus  fpeaks  he,  who  giving  way  to  his 
own  thoughts,  only  meafures  the  courfe  with  his  eye,  and 
fees  no  obftacles  in  the  way,  but  what  his  courage  and 
good-will  will  get  the  better  of ;  but  alas  !  vvhilil  he  is  ad¬ 
vancing  with  his  head  up- lift,  in  the  path  which  he  has 
chalked  out  to  himfelf,  whilft  he  commits  to  truth  th© 
care  of  interpreting  his  views  and  aftions  ;  Addrefs  is 
laying  her  fnares,  artifice  is  weaving  her  web,  prejudices 
are  fown,  events  are  mifinterpreted,  till  he  who  had  put 
his  trufi:  in  his  fentiments,  and  had  dared  repofe  himlelf 
in  the  purity  of  his  intentions,  and  the  fpkndor  of  his  zeal, 
finds,  though  too  late,  that  franknefs,  careleffnefs  to  run 
after  opinion,  and  all  the  movements  of  a  proud,  but  ho- 
nefl  heart,  are  fo  many  means  which  the  politics  of  the 
day  employs  to  bend  him  who  is  rifing,  and  to  bring  to 
the  edge  of  a  precipice  him  wthom  fhe  is  impatient  to  fee 
difappear.  An  important  leffon  this  for  any  minifter  ; 
—not  to  induce  him  to  change  his  conduft  ;  far  be  from 
me  the  daftardly  advice ;  but  to  induce  him  to  work  incef- 
ifmtly  in  well  doing,  whilll  the  days  in  which  good  may 
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be  done  are  not  yet  fled,  to  warn  him  to  feize  on  the  hour 
which  flies,  and  returns  no  more. 

Doubtlefs,  I  regret,  nor  have  I  diffembled  it,  to  have 
been  flopped  in  my  career,  not  to  have  been  able  to  finiflt 
all  that  I  had  conceived  for  the  good  of  the  flate,  and  the 
glory  of  the  king.  Far  from  having  the  hypocritical  va¬ 
nity  of  affecting  a  ferenity  of  mind,  which  did  I  feel  it^ 
Would  be  too  nearly  allied  to  indifference  to  be  ranked  as. 
a  virtue  ;  1  fhall  long  remember  the  moment  in  which,  a 
few  days  after  my  retreat,  being  employed  in  putting  my 
papers  in  order,  I  fell  upon  thofe  in  which  I  had  fketchec! 
my  different  proje£ts$  particularly  thofe  I  had  formed  for 
moderating  the  fait  tax*  for  the  fuppreflion  of  ail  inland 
cuflom-houfes,  and  for  the  extenfion  and  improvement  of 
the  provincial  affemblies.  I  was  unable  to  proceed,  but 
pufhing  the  papers  from  me,  as  if  by  an  involuntary  mo¬ 
tion,  I  covered  my  forehead  with  my  hand,  and  fenfiblc 
tears  dropped  from  my  eyes.*  And  yet  at  that  time  I 
Was  far  from  forefeeing  all,  for,  when  after  fo  many  cares 
given  to  public  affairs,  when  after  victories  painfully  gain¬ 
ed  over  his  own  fenfibility  to  eftablifh  order  and  regulari¬ 
ty*  a  man  is  doomed  to  be  the  fpe&ator  of  the  dereliction 

of  part  of  his  principles  - - -Ah  !  read  ye  who  can,  in  the 

bottom  of  my  heart,  and  pity  me  at  ieaft  for  a  moment  . 

.  .  .  A  fecondtime  do  I  requefl  the  indulgence  of  the 
public  for  dwelling  a  little  on  what  is  perfonal  to  me  ;  the 
truth  is,  however,  that  it  is  not  altogether  perfonal,  for  the 
great  emergencies  of  life  which  happen  to  every  man, 
render  the  behaviour  of  an  individual  under  them  lefs  a 
particular  than  a  general  concern.  Shame  to  him  who, 
in  thefe  effufions  of  a  feeling  mind,  fhall  dilcover  the  re¬ 
gret,  or  the  petulance  of  difappointed  ambition.  I  appeal 
to  thofe  who  faw  me  whilfl  in  office,  let  them  fpeak  out 
and  lay,  whether  I  enjoyed  my  place  like  a  man  capable 
of  fuch  thoughts— Shut  up  in  my  clofet  from  the  hour  of 
my  riling  till  the  end  of  the  day,  regardlefs  of  perfonal 
intereft,  nqt  allowing  myfelf  to  enjoy  the  fweet  returns  of 
obligations  conferred,  feeking  after  none  of  the  external 
diflindtions  of  power;  if  I  loved  the  place  I  occupied, 


*  Queflo  di  noi  non  leggemmo  avanti. — - This,  however, 
was  a  nobler  caufe  than  that  which  had  flopped  the  lovers 
recorded  by  Dante, 
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it  was  from  motives  I  have  no  caufe  to  blufh  at  ;  if  I 
now  call  a  longing  look  behind  me,  the  fame  motives  af¬ 
ford  me  the  fame  fupport. 

As  to  my  afking  to  have  a  place  in  the  king’s  coun¬ 
cils,  and  the  voluntary  *  refignation  which  followed  the 
refufal  ;  no  body  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  circumfian- 
ces  will  attribute  it  to  vanity.  You,  who  allured  that  I 
fhould  never  confent  to  it,  propofed  to  me  to  change  my 
religion,  in  order  to  linooth  the  obfiacles  you  yourfelvea 
had  thrown  in  my  way ;  what  would  you  not  have  thought 
of  me  after  fuch  an  infiance  of  bafenefs  ?  It  was  for  the  great 
and  important  admiriiftration  of  the  finances  that  this 
fcruple  ought  to  have  been  raifed,  if  at  all,  and  the  rather, 
as  when  it  was  entrufted  to  me,  it  was  uncertain  whether  1 
dcferved  to  be  made  an  exception  to  the  common  rule. 
Befid  es,  the  council  of  ftate,  the  only  one  into  which  I 
was  defirous  of  having  admittance,  is  no  more  than  a 
conference  in  the  king’s  prefence,  where  the  voices  are  not 
reckoned,  where  the  king  alone  decides,  and  where  there 
needs  neither  brevet  nor  oath.  But  if  an  oath  had  been 
neceffary,  was  not  five  years  of  a  moral  and  virtuous  ad- 
miniftration  equal  to  one  ?  What  new  engagement  could 
be  laid  on  the  man,  who,  if  I  may  fo  fay,  had  performed 
before  he  promifed  ? 

The  life  of  courts  is  a  great  leffon  ;  the  adminifiration 
of  the  finances  a  great  moral  voyage,  which  whatever  may 
have  been  its  duration,  leaves  deep  impreffions ;  but  how 
many  painful  ideas  mix  with  them.  Ah  f  if  inftead  of 
deferring  me,  infiead  of  turning  againfi  me  emotions, 
which  a  common  fentknentof  benevolence  might  foeafily 
have  turned  to  my  credit,  if  infiead  of  pouring  acids  cn 
my  wounds,  a  friendly  hand  had  been  held  out  to  me  in  my 
firuggles  ....  but  thefc  times  are  pafi,  they  mull* 
be  thought  no  longer  of — Pofiibly  they  have  driven  away 
from  the  king’s  prefence,  a  fervant  worthy  of  his  confidence, 


.«• 

*  Note  by  the  tranflator.  Voluntary  in  appearance. — » 
In  fadl,  neceffary,  as  he  could  not  have  flood;  fo  that  his 
cafe  feems  to  have  been  like  Lucretia’s  and  Polyxena’s. 

Ne  non  procumbat  honefle 

Haec  etiam  extremi  cura  cadentis  erat. 
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poflibly  they  have  fent  away  a  man  whofe  character  fuited 
mat  of  a  prince  fo  worthy  of  efteem — a  man  who  would 
have  fecondedhis  benevolent  difpofitions.  To  be  fure,  I 
am  wrong  to  lpeak  fo  of  myfelf,  and  people  will  judge  me 
more  feverely  for  it ;  but  I  write  this  introdu&ion  foon 
after  my  retreat,  and  1  may  be  pardoned  the  emotions  of 
a  mind  flill  agitated. 

Here  I  muff  unwillingly  break  off  from  this  very  fine 
writing,  as  1  find  this  extract,  which,  but  for  the  fear  o£ 
the  Englifh  reader,  [  would  willingly  have  added  in  French,, 
growing  under  my  hands*  Mr.  N.  fays  fome  very  fen- 
fible  things  about  the  danger  of  people’s  allowing  them- 
felves  to  laugh  at  fentiment  and  enthufiafm  he  exhorts 
honefl  men  not  to  be  deterred  from  attempting  to  do  good 
by  his  fate- — he  gives  a  pleafant  defcription  of  the  hour 
which  fucceeds  the  hour  of  congratulation  of  a  new  mi- 

,  O 

nifrer ;  the  hour  in  which  he  is  left  alone,  and  commis 
crowd  in  with  portfolios,  fchemers  with  projedls,  creditors 
with  demands,  petitioners  with  petitions — fpeaks  feelingly 
On  the  diminijhed  fituation,  both  with  refpefl  to  his  rank 
in  fociety,  and  his  own  feelings  (not  now  to  be  gra¬ 
tified  with  common  enjoyment,  if  he"  has  really  loved 
bufinefs)  of  a  minifter,  who  returns  to  the  world* 
—  Advifes  feeling  minds,  who  wiih  for  happinefs, 

not 


*  The  variety  of  profpe£ls  eafily  interefl:  thofe  who 
travel  llowly  on  in  the  journey  of  life  ;  but  when  by  a 
kind  of  forced  march  you  reach  the  firfl  places  of  govern¬ 
ment,  the  pleafures  of  imagination  finifh  with  the  poftef- 
fion  of  thefe.  It  is  as  with  thofe  navigators,  who  having 
attempted  in  vain  to  open  themfelves  a  paffage  to  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  globe,  return  forrowfully  on  their  fteps, 
confidering  with  a  languid  and  unmoved  eye,  all  the  differ¬ 
ent  views  of  nature,  which  they  had  been  fo  much  ftrnck 
with  a  little  while  fince,  whilft  they  were  traverfing  the 
fame  leas,  fupported  by  curiofity  and  hope.  The  calm 
of  a  country  life,  thoughts  fixed  on  great  moral 
ideas ;  on  the  littlenefsof  man  ;  the  greatnefs  of  the  uni- 
verfe ;  the  order  eftablifhed  in  it ;  time  and  eternity  5  are 
all  the  refources  of  a  man  in  fuch  a  fituation.  He  muff 
think  how  fhort  the  life  is,  in  which  he  would  gather  fo 
much  glory,  and  how  Vain  the  nolle  which  oa  the  jnor- 
VvZf  V1L  A  $  ro^ 
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of  the  exigencies,  the  climate,  fituation,  or  local  circum- 
ftances  of  the  country — or  been  fet  up  by  the  authority' 
of  an  arbitrary  chieftain,  or  the  unaccountable  caprice 
of  the  multitude — all  which,  they  obferve,  looks  Very 
little  like  the  fteady  hand,  and  indelible  characters,  of 
mature.  But, 

Secondly,  becaufe,  after  all  thefe  exceptions  and  abate¬ 
ments,  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  fome  forts  of  actions 
command  and  receive  the  efteem  of  mankind  more  than 
others ;  and  that  the  approbation  of  them  is  general, 
though  not  univerfal :  as  to  this  they  fay,  that  the  ge~ 
neral  approbation  of  virtue,  even  in  inftances  where  we 
have  no  interefl  of  our  own  to  induce  us  to  it,  may  be 
accounted  for,  without  the  aftiftance  of  a  moral  fenfe ; 
thus : 

4  Having  experienced,  in  fome  inftances,  fuch  a  conduct 
to  be  beneficial  to  ourfelves,  or  obferved  that  it  would  be 
lb,  a  fentiment  of  approbation  rifes  up  in  our  minds, 
which  fentiment  afterwards  accompanies  the  idea  or  men¬ 
tion  of  the  fame  conduct,  though  the  private  advantage 
which  fir  ft  excited  it  be  no  more. 

4  And  this  continuance  of  the  paftion,  after  the  reafon 
of  it  is  ceafed,  is  nothing  more,  fay  they,  than  what  hap¬ 
pens  in  other  cafes  ;  particularly  in  the  love  of  money, 
which  is  in  no  perfon  fo  ftrong  and  eager,  as  it  is  oft  times 
found  in  a  rich  old  mifer,  without  family  to  provide  for, 
or  friend  to  oblige  by  it,  and  to  whom  confequently  it  is 
no  longer  (and  he  may  be  fenfible  of  it  too)  of  any  real 
life  or  value  :  yet  is  this  man  as  much  overjoyed  with 
gain,  and  mortified  by  Ioffes,  as  he  was  the  firft  day  he 
opened  his  fhop,  and  when  his  fubfiftence  depended  upon 
his  fuccefs  in  it. 

‘By  thefe  means,  the  cuftom  of  approving  certain 
actions  commenced  :  and  when  once  fuch  a  cuftom  has 
got  footing  in  the  world,  it  is  no  hard  matter  to  explain 
howT  it  is  tranfmitted  and  continued  ;  for  then  the  greateft 
part  of  thofe  who  approve  of  virtue,  approve  it  from  au¬ 
thority,  by  imitation,  and  from  a  habit  of  approving  fuch 
and  fuch  actions,  inculcated  in  early  youth,  and  receiving, 
as  they  grow  up,  continual  acceftions  of  ftrength  and  vi¬ 
gour,  from  cenfure  and  encouragement,  from  the  books 
they  read,  the  converfation  they  hear,  the  current  applica¬ 
tion  of  epithets,  and  turn  of  language,  and  the  various 
other  caufes,  by  which  it  univerfally  comes  to  pafs,  that  a 
i  fociety 
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fociety  of  men,  touched  in  the  feebleft  degree  with  the 
fame  paffion,  foon  communicate  to  one  another  a  great 
degree  of  it. — This  is  the  cafe  with  mod;  of  us  at  prefent; 
and  is  the  caufe  alfo,  that  the  procefs  of  affoclation ,  de- 
fcribed  in  the  laft  paragraph  but  one,  is  now-a-days  little 
either  perceived  or  wanted. 

4  Amongft  the  caufes  affigned  for  the  continuance  and 
difFufion  of  the  fame  moral  fentiments  amongit  mankind, 
we  have  mentioned  imitation ,  the  efficacy  of  which  prin¬ 
ciple  is  very  obfervable  in  children  :  and  if  there  be  any 
thing  in  them,  which  deferves  the  name  of  an  injlintt ,  it 
is  their propenfity  to  imitation  ;  and  there  is  nothing  which 
they  imitate  or  apply  more  readily  than  expreffions  of  af¬ 
fection  and  averfion,  of  approbation,  hatred,  relentment, 
and  the  like. — 'And  when  thefe  paffions  and  expreffions  are 
once  connected  (which  they  foon  will  be)  by  the  fame  af- 
fociation,  which  unites  words  with  their  ideas  ;  the  paf* 
fion  will  follow  the  expreffion,  and  attach  upon  the  objedl 
to  which  the  child  has  been  accuftorned  to  apply  the  ex¬ 
preffion.  In  a  word,  when  almoft  every  thing  elfe  is 
learned  by  imitation ,  can  we  wonder  to  find  the  fame  caufe 
concerned  in  the  generation  of  our  moral  fentiments  ? 

*  Another  confiderable  objedion  to  the  fyftem  of  moral 
inftinds  is  this,  that  there  are  no  maxims  in  the  fcience, 
which  can  well  be  deemed  innate ,  as  none  perhaps  can  be 
affigned,  which  are  ablblutely  and  univerfally  true  ;  in 
other  words,  which  do  not  bend  to  circumftances.  Vera¬ 
city,  which  feems,  if  any  be,  a  natural  duty,  is  excufed 
in  many  cafes  towards  an  enemy,  a  thief,  a  madman,  or 
a  child  ;  the  obligation  of  promifes,  which  is  a  firft  prin¬ 
ciple  in  morality,  depends  upon  the  circumftances  undef 
which  they  were  made- — they  may  have  been  unlawful,  or 
become  fo  lince,  or  inconfiftent  with  former  promifes,  or 
erroneous,  or  extorted  ;  under  all  which  cafes,  inftances 
may  be  put,  where  the  obligation  to  perform  the  promife 
would  be  dubious  or  difeharged  :  and  fo  of  moft  other  ge¬ 
neral  rules,  when  they  come  to  be  actually  applied. 

c  There  is  an  argument  on  the  fame  fide  of  thequeftion, 
of  this  kind.  Together  with  the  inftind,  there  muft  have 
been  implanted  alio  a  clear  and  precife  idea  of  the  object 
upon  which  it  was  to  attach.  The  inftindl  and  the  idea  of 
the  obje£t  are  infeparable  even  in  imagination,  and  as  ne~ 
ceffarily  accompany  each  other  as  any  correlative  ideas 
whatever  ;  that  is,  in  plainer  terms,  if  we  be  prompted 

B  b  2  by 
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by  nature  to  the  approbation  of  particular  actions,  we  muffc 
have  received  alfo  from  nature  a  diflindl  conception  of  the 
action  we  are  thus  prompted  to  approve  5  which  we  cer^ 
tainly  have  not* 

c  But  as  this  argument  bears  alike  againfl  all  inflincts, 
and  in  brutes  as  well  as  in  men,  it  will  hardly,  I  fuppofe, 
produce  conviction,  though  it  may  be  difficult  to  find  an 
anfwer  to  it. 

c  Upon  the  whole,  it  feems  to  me,  either  that  there  are 
nofuch  inflincts  as  compofe  what  is  called  the  moral  fenfe, 
or  that  they  are  not  now  to  be  diflinguifhed  from  prejudices 
and  habits;  on  which  account  they  cannot  be  depended 
upon  in  moral  reafoning  :  I  mean,  that  it  is  no  lafe  way  of 
arguing,  to  affume  certain  principles  as  fo  many  dictates, 
impulfes,  and  inflincts  of  nature,  and  then  draw  conclu¬ 
sions  from  thefe,  as  to  the  re&itude  or  wrongnefs  of 
actions,  independent  of  the  tendency  of  fuch  actions,  or 
any  other  confideration  whatever. 

c  Arijlotle  lays  it  down,  as  a  fundamental  and  felf-evident 
maxim,  that  nature  intended  barbarians  to  be  flaves  ;  and 
proceeds  to  deduce  from  this  maxim  attain  of  conclufions, 
calculated  to  juflify  the  policy  which  then  prevailed.  And 
I  queflion  whether  the  fame  maxim  be  not  flill  felf-evident 
to  the  “  company  of  merchants  trading  to  the  coafl  of 
“  Africa.” 

c  Nothing  is  fo  foon  made  as  a  maxim  ;  and  it  appears 
from  the  example  of  Arijlotle ,  that  authority  and  conveni¬ 
ence,  education,  prejudice,  and  general  practice,  have  a 
great  (hare  in  the  making  them. 

‘  For  which  reafon,  I  am  apt  to  fufpect,  that  a  fyflem 
of  morality,  built  upon  inflincts,  will  only  find  out  rea- 
fons  and  excufes  for  opinions  and  practices  already  eflab- 
lilhed—  will  feldom  correct  or  reform  them. 

‘  Beiides,  fuppofe  we  admit  the  exigence  of  thefe  in^ 
flincts,  what  is  their  authority  ? — No  man,  you  fay,  can 
act  in  deliberate  oppofition  to  them  without  a  fecret  re¬ 
in  or  ie  of  conlcience. — But  this  remorfe  may  be  borne  with 
* — and  if  the  finner  chufe  to  bear  with  it,  for  the  fake  of  the 
pleafure  or  profit  he  expects  from  his  wickednefs  ;  or  finds 
the  pleafure  of  the  fin  exceed  the  remorfe  of  conlcience, 
of  which  he  alone  is  the  judge,  and  when  he  feels  theni 
both  together  can  hardly  be  miflaken,  the  moral-inflinct- 
man,  fo  far  as  I  can  underfland5  has  nothing  more  to  lay. 
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c  For,  if  he  alledge,  that  thefe  inftincts  are  fo  many 
indicatipns  of  the  will  of  God,  and  confecjuently  pre- 
fages  of  what  we  are  to  look  for  hereafter,  this,  I  an¬ 
swer,  is  to  refort  to  a  rule  and  a  motive,  ulterior  to  the  in- 
ftinets  themfelves,  and  at  which  rule  and  motive  we  fhall 
by  and  by  arrive  by  a  furer  road— -I  fay  Jurer ,  fo  long  as 
there  remains  a  controveriy  whether  there  be  any  inftinc- 
tive  maxims  at  all ;  or  any  difficulty  in  afcertaining  what 
maxims  are  inftinctive. 

4  This  celebrated  queftion  therefore,  in  our  fyftem  be¬ 
comes  a  queftion  of  pure  curiofity  ;  and  as  fuch  we  dif- 
mifs  it  to  the  determination  of  thofe  who  are  more  inqui- 
litive,  than  we  are  concerned  to  be,  after  the  natural  hif- 
tory  and  conftitution  of  the  human  fpecies. 

Chap.  VI.  Human  Happinefs.  The  word  happy  is  a 
relative  term  ;  that  is,  when  we  call  a  man  happy,  we 
mean  that  he  is  happier  than  fome  others,  with  whom  we 
compare  him  ;  than  the  generality  of  others;  or  than  he 
himielf  was  in  fome  other  fituation  :  thus,  fpeaking  of  one 
who  has  juft  compaffed  the  object  of  a  long  purfuit,  now, 
we  fay,  he  is  happy  ;  and  in  a  like  comparative  fenfe, 
compared,  that  is,  with  the  general  lot  of  mankind,  we 
call  a  man  happy  who  has  health  and  competency. 

■  In  ftrictnefs,  any  condition,  in  which  the  amount  or 
aggregate  of  pleafure  exceeds  that  of  pain,  eftimating  both 
pleafure  and  pain  by  the  intenlity  and  continuance,  may 
be  denominated  happy  :  and  the  degree  of  happinefs  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  quantity  of  this  excels. 

c  And  the  greateft  quantity  of  it,  ordinarily  attainable 
In  human  life,  is  what  we  mean  by  happinefs,  when  we 
enquire  or  pronounce  what  human  happinefs  conlifts  in. 

6  In  which  enquiry  I  will  omit  the  ufual  declamation 
upon  the  dignity  and  capacity  of  our  nature— the  fuperio- 
rity  of  the  foul  to  the  body — -of  the  rational  to  the  animal 
part  of  our  conftitution — the  wprthinefs,  refinement,  and 
delicacy  of  fome  fatisfactions,  or  the  meaqnefs,  groffnefs, 
and  fenfuality  of  others— *becaufe  I  hold,  that  pleafures 
differ  in  nothing  but  in  their  continuance  and  intenfity  ; 
from  a  juft  computation  of  which,  confirmed  by  what  we 
obferve  of  the  apparent  chearfulnefs,  tranquillity,  and, 
content,  of  men  of  different  taftes,  tempers,  ftations, 
and  purluits,.  every  queftion  concerning  human  happineis  " 
mult  receive  its  decilion. 

*  W e  will  ftate^ 
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c  I.  What  human  Happinefs  does  not  confift  in. 

c  II.  What  it  does  confift  in. 

*  First  then,  Happinefs  does  not  confift  in  the  piea¬ 
fures  of  fenfe,  in  whatever  profulion  or  variety  they  be 
pofTeffed. — By  the  pieafures  of  fenfe  I  mean,  as  well  the 
animal  gratifications  of  eating,  drinking,  and  that  by 
which  the  fpecies  is  continued,  as  the  more  refined  plea* 
litres  of  mufic,  painting,  architecture,  gardening,  fplen- 
did  fbews,  theatric  exhibitions,  and  the  pieafures,  laftly, 
of  active  fports,  as  hunting,  {hooting,  fifhing,  &c.  For, 

6  i \Jl.  Thefe  pieafures  continue  but  a  little  while  at  a 
time.  This  is  true  of  all  them,  efpecially  of  the  groffer 
fort.  Laying  afide  the  preparation,  and  the  expectation, 
and  computing  ftrictly  the  actual  fenfation,  we  fhali  be 
furprifed  to  find,  how  inconfiderable  a  portion  of  our 
time  they  occupy,  how  few  hours  in  the  four  and  twenty 
they  are  able  to  fill  up,  or  enliven. 

c  idlyy  Thefe  pieafures,  by  repetition,  lofe  their  relifh • 
It  is  a  property  of  the  machine,  for  which  we  know  no  re¬ 
medy,  that  the  organs,  by  which  we  perceive  pleafure, 
are  blunted  and  benumbed,  by  being  frequently  exercifed 
in  the  fame  way.  There  is  hardly  any  one  who  has  not 
found  the  difference  between  a  gratification,  when  new, 
and  when  familiar  y  or  any  pleafure  which  does  not  be¬ 
come  indifferent,  as  it  grows  habitual. 

*  3^/v,  The  eagernefs  for  high  and  intenfe  delights  takes 
away  the  relifh  from  all  others j  and  as  fuch  delights  fall 
rarely  in  our  way,  the  greater  part  of  our  time  muft  be 
empty  and  uneafy. 

‘  T  here  is  hardly  any  delufion,  by  which  men  are 
greater  fufferers  in  their  happinefs,  than  by  their  expecting 
too  much  from  what  is  called  pleafure ;  that  is  from  thole 
intenfe  delights,  which  vulgarly  engrofs  the  name  of  plea* 
lure.  The  very  expectation  fpoils  them.  When  they 
do  come,  we  are  often  engaged  in  taking  pains  to  perfuade 
curfelves  how  much  we  are  pleafed,  rather  than  enjoying 
any  pleafure  which  fprings  naturally  out  of  the  object. 
And  whenever  we  depend  upon  being  vaftlyi  delighted,  we 
always  go  home  iecretly  grieved  at  miffing  our  aim.  Like- 
wife,  as  hath  been  obferved  juft  now,  when  this  humour 
of  being  prodigioufly  delighted,  has  once  taken  hold  of 
the  imagination,  it  hinders  us  from  providing  for,  or  ac- 
quiefcmg  in,  thofe  gently  Toothing  engagements,  the  due 

variety 
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variety  and  fuceeffion  of  which,  are  the  only  things  that 
can  lupply  any  man  with  a  continued  ftream  of  happinefs. 

*  What  I  have  been  able  to  obferve  of  that  part  of  man¬ 
kind,  whofe  profeffed  purfuit  is  pleafure,  and  who  are 
withheld  in  the  purfuit,  by  no  reftraints  of  fortune,  or 
fcruples  of  confcience,  correfponds  fufficiently  with  this 
account.  I  have  commonly  remarked  in  fuch  men,  a 
reftlefs  and  inextinguifhable  paffion  for  variety— -a  great 
part  of  their  time  to  be  vacant,  and  fo  much  of  it  irkfome 
—and  that,  with  whatever  eagernefs  and  expectation  they 
fet  out,  they  become  by  degrees,  faftidious  in  their  choice 
of  pleafure,  languid  in  the  enjoyment,  yet  miferable  un¬ 
der  the  want  of  it. 

6  The  truth  is,  there  is  a  limit,  at  which  thefe  pleafures 
foon  arrive,  and  from  which  they  ever  afterwards  decline. 
They  are  in  their  nature  of  lliort  duration,  as  the  organs 
cannot  hold  on  their  emotions  beyond  a  certain  length  of 
time  j  and  if  you  endeavour  tocompenfate  for  this,  by  the 
frequency  with  which  you  repeat  them,  you  lofe  more 
than  you  gain,  by  the  fatigue  of  the  faculties,  and  the 
diminution  of  fenlibility. 

We  have  laid  nothing  in  this  account  of  the  lofs  of  op¬ 
portunities,  or  the  decay  vof  faculties,  which,  whenever 
they  happen,  leave  the  voluptuary  deftitute  and  defperate; 
teazed  by  defires  that  can  never  be  gratified,  and  the 
memory  of  pleafures  which  mull  return  no  more. 

6  It  will  alfo  be  allowed  by  thofe  who  have  experienced 
it,  and  perhaps  by  thole  alone,  that  pleafure  which  is 
purchafed  by  the  incumbrance  of  our  fortune,  is  pur- 
chafed  too  dear  ;  the  pleafure  never  compenfating  for  the 
perpetual  irritation  of  ernbaraffed  circumllances. 

£  Thefe  pleafures,  after  all,  have  their  value:  and,  as  the 
young  are  always  too  eager  in  their  purfuit  of  them,  the 
old  are  fometimes  too  remifs ;  that  is,  too  lludious  of  their 
cafe,  to  be  at  the  pains  for  them,  which  they  really  de¬ 
fer  ve. 

c  Secondly,  Neither  does  happinefs  conlift  in  an  ex¬ 
emption  from  pain,  labour,  care,  bulinefs,  fufpence,  mo- 
lellation,  and  “  thofe  evils  which  are  without fuch  a 
flate  being  attended  not  with  eafc,  but  with  depreffion 
of  fpirits,  a  taflelefsnefs  in  all  our  ideas,  imaginary  anxie¬ 
ties,  and  the  whole  train  cf  hypochondriacal  affections. 

6  For  which  reafon,  it  leldom  anlwers  their  expectations, 
to  thofe,  who  retire  from  their  IHops  and  counting-houfes, 

to 
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to  enjoy  the  remainder  of  their  days  in  leifure  and  tran¬ 
quillity  ;  much  lets  to  lurch,  as  in  a  fit  of  chagrin,  Ihut 
themfelves  up  in  cloyflers  and  hermitages,  or  quit  the 
world,  and  their  flations  in  it,  for  folitude  and  repofe. 

4  Where  there  is  a  known  external  caufe  of  uneafinefs, 
the  caufe  may  be  removed,  and  the  uneafinefs  will  ceafe. 
But  thofe  imaginary  diftrefles  which  men  feel  for  want  of 
real  ones,  (and  which  are  equally  tormenting,  and  fo  far 
equally  real)  as  they  depend  upon  no  fingle  or  aflignable 
fubjedt  of  uneafinefs,  admit  oft  times  of  no  application  or 
relief. 

4  Hence  a  moderate  pain,  upon  which  the  attention  may 
faften  and  fpend  itfelf,  is  to  many  a  refrefhment ;  as  a  fit 
of  the  gout  will  fometimes  cure  the  fpleen.  And  the  fame 
of  any  moderate  agitation  of  the  mind,  as  a  literary  con- 
troverfy,  a  law-fuit,  a  contefted  eledfion,  and  above  all, 
gaming  ;  the  paffion  for  which,  in  men  of  fortune  and 
liberal  minds,  is  to  be  accounted  for  on  this  principle 
only. 

4  Thirdly,  Neither  does  happinefs  confift  in  greatnefs, 
rank,  or  elevated  ffation. 

6  Were  it  true  that  all  fuperiority  afforded  pleafure,  it 
would  follow,  that,  by  how  much  we  were  the  greater,  that 
is,  the  more  perfons  we  were  fuperior  to,  in  the  fame  pro¬ 
portion,  fo  far  as  depended  upon  this  caufe,  we  fhould  be 
the  happier  ;  but  fo  it  is,  that  no  fuperiority  yields  us  any 
fatisfadfion,  fave  that  which  we  polfefs  or  obtain  over  thofe 
with  whom  we  immediately  compare  ourfelves.  The  fhep- 
herd  perceives  no  pleafure  in  his  fuperiority  over  his  dog— 
the  farmer  in  his  fuperiority  over  the  fhepherd — the  lord 
in  his  fuperiority  over  the  farmer — nor  the  king,  laflly,  in 
his  fuperiority  over  the  lord.  Superiority,  where  there  is 
no  competition,  is  feldom  contemplated — what  moil  men 
indeed  are  quite  unconfcious  of. 

4  But  if  the  fame  fhepherd  can  run,  fight,  or  wrefUe  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  peafants  of  his  village — if  the  farmer  can  fhow 
better  cattle,  keeps  a  better  horl'e,  or  is  fuppofed  to  have  a 
longer  purle  than  any  farmer  in  the  Hundred — if  the  lord 
has  more  intereft  in  an  eledlion,  greater  favour  at  court,  a 
better  houfe,  or  larger  effate,  than  any  nobleman  in  the 
county — if  the  king  pofTeffes  a  more  extenlive  territory,  a 
more  powerful  fleet  or  army,  a  more  fplendid  eftablifh- 
ment,  or  more  loyal  fubjedts,  than  any  prince  in  Europe 
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—in  all  thefe  cafes  the  parties  feel  an  aCtual  fatisfa&ion  in 
their  fiiperiority. 

‘  Now  the  conclufion  that  follows  from  hence  is  this— 
that  the  pleafures  of  ambition,  which  are  fuppofed  to  be 
peculiar  to  high  ftations,  are  in  reality  common  to  all  con¬ 
ditions,  The  farrier  who  fhoes  a  horfe  better,  and  is  in 
greater  requeft  for  his  fkill  than  any  man  within  ten  miles 
of  him,  poffeffes,  for  all  that  I  can  fee,  the  delight  of  dif- 
tin&ion  and  of  excelling,  as  really  and  truly  as  the  ftatef- 
man,  the  fold ier,  and  the  fcholar,  who  have  filled  Europe 
with  the  reputation  of  their  wifdom,  their  valour,  or  their 
knowledge. 

5  No  luperiority  is  of  any  account  butfuperiority  over  a 
rival.  This  it  is  manifefl  may  exift  wherever  rivalfhips 
do  ;  and  rivalfhips  fall  out  amongft  men  of  all  ranks  and 
degrees.  The  obje&  of  emulation,  the  dignity  or  magni¬ 
tude  of  this  objed,  makes  no  difference  j  as  it  is  not  what 
either  pofteffes  that  conftitues  the  pleafure,  but  what  one 
poffeffes  more  than  the  other. 

*  Philofophy  fmiles  at  the  contempt  with  which  the  rich 
and  great  fpeak  of  the  petty  ftrifes  and  competitions  of  the 
poor  ;  not  reflecting  that  thefe  ftrifes  and  competitions  are 
juft  as  reafonable  as  their  own,  and  the  pleafure,  which 
fucceft  affords,  the  fame. 

c  Our  pofition  is,  that  happinefs  does  not  confift  in  great- 
nefs.  And  this  pofition  we  make  out  by  fhewing,  that 
even  what  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  peculiar  advantages  of 
greatnefs,  the  pleafures  of  ambition  and  fuperiority,  are  in 
reality  common  to  all  conditions.  But  whether  the  pur- 
fuits  of  ambition  contribute  more  to  the  happinefs  or  mi- 
fery  of  the  purfuers  is  a  different  queftion  ;  and  a  queftiori 
concerning  which  I  entertain  great  doubt.  The  pleafure  of 
fuccefs  is  exquiftte  ;  fo  alfo  is  the  anxiety  of  the  purfuit, 
and  the  pain  of  difappointment — and  what  is  the  worft  part 
of  the  ftory,  the  pleafure  is  fhort  lived.  We  foon  ceafe  to 
look  back  upon  thofe  we  have  left  behind  ;  new  contefts 
are  engaged  in,  new  profpe&s  unfold  themfelves ;  a  fuc- 
cefiion  of  ftruggles  is  kept  up,  whilft  there  is  a  rival  left 
within  the  compafs  of  our  views  and  profeftion ;  and 
when  there  is  none,  the  pleafure,  with  the  purfuit,  is  at 
an  end. 

6  We  have  feen  what  happinefs  does  not  confift  in.  We 
are  next  to  confide r  in  what  it  does  confift. 

Vqu  VII.  C  c  €  In 
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c  In  the  condu£t  of  life,  the  great  matter  is,  to  know  be* 
fore  hand,  what  will  pleafe  us,  and  what  pleafures  will  hold 
out.  So  far  as  we  know  this,  our  choice  will  be  juftified 
by  the  event.  And  this  knowledge  is  morefcarce  and  dif¬ 
ficult  than  at  firfl  fight  it  may  feein  to  be  :  for  fame  times, 
pleafures,  which  are  wonderfully  alluring  and  flattering  ii} 
the  profpeft,  turn  out  in  the  poffeflion  extremely  inlipid  ; 
or  do  not  hold  out  as  we  expe&ed  :  at  other  times  pleafures 
{fart  up,  which  never  entered  into  our  calculation  ;  and 
which  we  might  have  milled  of  by  not  forefeeing :  from 
whence  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  we  actually  domifs 
of  many  pleafures  from  the  fame  caufe.  i  fay  <c  know 

before  hand,’'  for  after  the  experiment  is  tried,  it  is 
commonly  impracticable  to  retreat  or  change  ;  belides  that 
fhifting  and  changing  is  apt  to  generate  a  habit  of  reftlefs- 
nefs,  which  is  deftrucdve  of  the  happinels  of  any  con¬ 
dition. 

4  By  reafon  of  the  original  diverfity  of  tafte,  capacity, 
and  conftitution,  obfervable  in  the  human  fpecies,  and  the 
Hill  greater  variety,  which  habit  and  fafliion  have  intro¬ 
duced  in  thefe  particulars,  it  is  impoffible  to  propofe  any 
plan  of  happinefs,  which  will  fucceed  to  all,  or  any  me-* 
thod  of  life  which  is  univerfally  eligible  or  practicable. 

4  All  that  can  be  faid  is,  that  there  remains  a  prefump- 
tlon  in  favour  of  thofe  conditions,  in  which  men  generally 
appear  mbit  chearful  and  contented.  For  though  the  ap¬ 
parent  happinefs  of  mankind  be  not  always  a  true  meafure 
of  their  real  happinefs,  it  is  the  beft  meafure  we  have. 

Taking  tjhis  for  my  guide,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
happinefs  tonlifts, 

4  I.  In  the  exercife  of  the  focial  affections. 

Iv  y  -  ,  '  '  • 

4  Thofe  perfons  commonly  poifefs  good  {pints,  who  have 
about  them  many  objects  of  affection  and  endearment,  as 
wife,  Children,  kindred,  friends.  And  to  the  want  of 
thefe  ipay  be  imputed  the, peevifhnefs  of  monks,  and  of 
fuch  as  lead  the  lives  of  monks. 

4  Of  the  fame  nature  with  the  indulgence  of  our  do- 
meftic  affections,  and  equally  refrefhing  to  the  fpirit,  is 
the  pleafure  which  ^efults  from  acts  of  bounty  and  bene-' 
licence,  either  in  giving  money,  or  imparting  to  thofe, 
who  want  it,  the  affjftance  of  our  fkill  and  profeflion. 

*  If.  Another  main  article  of  Human  Happinefs  is, 

6  The  exercife  of  our  faculties,  either  pf  body  or  mind* 
in  the  pprfuit  pf  feme  engaging  end. 

It 
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*  U  Teems  to  be  true,  that  no  plenitude  of  prefect  grati¬ 
fications  can  make  the  poffeflbr  happy  for  a  continuance, 
unlefs  he  have  TomCthing  in  referve— Ibmething  to  hope 
for*  and  look  forward  to.  This  I  conclude  to  be  thecafe, 
from  comparing  the  alacrity  and  fpirits  of  men,  who  are 
engaged  in  any  purfuit  Which  interefts  them,  with  the  de¬ 
jection  and  ennui  of  almofl  all,  who  are  either  born  to 
ib  much  that  they  want  nothing  more,  or  who  have 
fifed  up  their  fatisfaCtions  too  foon,  and  drained  the  fources 
of  them. 

It  is  this  intolerable  vacuity  of  mind,  which  carries  the 
fich  and  great  to  the  horfe-courfe  and  the  gaming  table  ; 
and  often  engages  them  in  contefts  and  purfuits,  of  which 
the  fuccefs  bears  no  proportion  to  the  folicitude  and  ex¬ 
pence,  with  which  it  is  fought.  An  eleCtion  for  a  dif- 
puted  borough  lhall  cofl  the  parties  twenty  or  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  a  piece,  to  fay  nothing  of  the  anxiety,  humi¬ 
liation  and  fatigue  of  the  canvafs  ;  when  a  feat  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  of  exaCtly  the  fame  value,  may  be 
had  for  a  tenth  part  of  the  money,  and  with  no  trouble. 

I  do  not  mention  this  to  blame  the  rich  and  great,  (per¬ 
haps  they  cannot  do  better)  but  in  confirmation  of  what  I 
have  advanced. 

4  Hope,  which  thus  appears  to  be  of  fo  much  importance 
to  our  happinefs,  is  of  two  kinds — where  there  is  fome- 
thing  to  be  done  towards  attaining  the  objeCt  of  our  hope 
-—and  where  there  is  nothing  to  be  done.  The  firft  alone 
h  of  any  value  ;  the  latter  being  apt  to  corrupt  into  impa-^ 
tience,  having  nothing  in  it's  power  but  to  fit  ftili  and 
wait,  which  foon  grows  tirefome. 

4  The  doCtrine  delivered  under  this  head  may  be  readily 
admitted  ;  but  how  to  provide  ourlelves  with  a  fuccelfiou 
of  pleafurable  engagements,  is  the  difficulty.  This  re¬ 
quires  two  things — -judgment  in  the  choice  of  ends  adapted 
to  our  opportunities— and  a  command  of  imagination,  fo 
as  to  be  able,  when  the  judgment  has  made  choice  of  an 
end,  to  transfer  a  pleafure  to  the  means  ;  after  which  the 
end  may  be  forgotten  as  foon  as  we  will 

‘  Hence  thole  pleafures  are  moft  valuable,  not  which  are 
moll  exquifite  in  the  fruition,  but  moft  productive  of  en¬ 
gagement  and  activity  in  the  purfuit. 

4  The  more  fignificant  our  engagements  are,  and  the 
better;  fuch  as  planning  laws,  indications,  manufactures, 
charities,  improvements,  public  works,  and  endeavour- 
■  C  c  2  *  "ing 
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ing,  by  our  intered,  addrefs,  folicitations,  and  activity, 
to  carry  them  into  effect :  or,  upon  a  fmaller  icale,  pro¬ 
curing  a  maintenance  and  fortune  for  our  families,  by  a 
courfe  of  indudry  and  application  to  our  callings,  which 
forms,  and  gives  motion  to  the  common  occupations  of 
life — training  up  a  child — ^profecuting  a  fcheme  for  his  fu¬ 
ture  edablifhment — making  ourfelves  mailers  of  a  lan¬ 
guage  or  a  fcience — improving  or  managing  an  eflate — la¬ 
bouring  after  a  piece  of  preferment :  and  laftly,  any  en¬ 
gagement,  which  is  innocent,  is  better  than  none ;  as 
writing  a  book — building  a  houfe — laying  out  a  garden— 
digging  a  fifh- pond-— even  raifing  a  cucumber  or  a  tulip. 

6  A  man,  who  believes  the  Chriftian  religion,  and  is  in 
earned  in  his  endeavours  after  the  happinefs  of  a  future 
flate,  has,  in  this  refpect,  an  advantage  over  all  the 
world.  For  he  has  conflantly  before  his  eyes  an  object  of 
fupreme  importance,  productive  of  perpetual  engagement 
and  activity,  and  of  which  the  purfuit  (which  can  be 
faid  of  no  purfuit  befides)  lads  him  to  his  life’s  end.  Yet 
even  he,  mud  have  many  ends,  befides  the  far  end:  but  then 
they  will  conduct  to  that,  be  fubordinate,  and  in  fome 
way  or  other  capable  of  being  referred  to  that,  and  derive 
tneir  fatisfaction,  or  an  addition  of  l'atisfaction,  from 
that. 

‘  III.  Happinefs  depends  upon  the  prudent  conditution 
of  the  habits. 

c  The  art  in  which  the  fecret  of  human  happinefs  in  a 
great  meafure  confids,  is  to  fet  the  habits  in  iuch  a  man¬ 
ner,  that  every  change  may  be  a  change  for  the  bejtter. 
The  habits  themfelves  are  much  the  fame;  for  whatever 
is  made  habitual,  becomes  fmooth,  and  eafy,  and  indiffe¬ 
rent.  The  return  to  an  old  habit  is  like  wife  eafy,  what¬ 
ever  the  habit  be. — Therefore,  the  advantage  is  with  thofe 
habits  which  allow  of  indulgence  in  the  deviation  from 

them. ' — The  luxurious  receive  no  greater  pleafure  from 
their  dainties,  than  the  peafant  does  from  his  bread  and 
cheefe  :  but  the  peafant,  whenever  he  goes  abroad,  finds 
a  fead  ,  whereas  the  epicure  mud  be  well  entertained  to 
efcape  difgud.  Thofe  who  fpend  every  day  at  cards,  and 
thofe  who  go  to  plow  every  day,  pafs  their  time  much 
alike  ;  intent  upon  what  they  are  about,  wanting  nothing, 
regretting  nothing,  they  are  both  in  a  date  of  eafe  :  but 

then,  whatever  lufpends  the  occupation  of  the  card-player, 
didredes  him ;  whereas  to  the  labourer,  every  interrup¬ 
tion 
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tion  is  a  refrefhment ;  and  this  appears  in  the  different  effect 
that  Sunday  produces  upon  the  two,  which  proves  a  day 
of  recreation  to  the  one,  but  a  lamentable  burthen  to  the 
othert  The  man  who  has  learned  to  live  alone,  feds 
his  fpirits  enlivened  whenever  he  enters  into  company, 
and  takes  his  leave  without  regret:  another,  .who  has 
long  been  accuftomed  to  a  crowd,  or  continual  fucceffioa 
of  company,  experiences  in  company  no  elevation  of  fpi¬ 
rits,  nor  any  greater  fatisfaction,  than  what  the  man  of  a 
retired  life  finds  in  his  folitary  chimney  corner.  So  far 
their  conditions  are  equal :  but  let  a  change  of  place, 
fortune,  or  fituation,  feparate  the  companion  from  his 
circle,  his  viiitors,  his  club,  common- room,  or  coffee- 
houfe,  and  the  difference  of  advantage  in  the  choice  and 
conflitution  of  the  two  habits  will  fhew  itfelf. — Solitude 
comes  to  the  one  clothed  with  melancholy  ;  to  the  other 
it  brings  liberty  and  quiet. — You  will  fee  the  one  fretful 
and  reffiefs,  at  a  lofs  how  to  difpofe  of  his  time,  till  the 
hour  come  round  that  he  can  forget  himfelf  in  bed  ;  the 
other  eafy  and  fatisfied,  taking  up  his  book,  or  his  pipe, 
as  foon  as  he  finds  himfeif  alone  ;  ready  to  admit  any  little 
amufement  that  caffs  up,  or  turn  his  hands  and  attention 
to  the  firft  buffnefs  that  prelen ts  itfelf  ;  or  content  with¬ 
out  either  to  fit  ftill,  and  let  his  trains  of  thought  glide 
indolently  through  his  brain,  without  much  ufe,  perhaps, 
or  pleafure,  but  without  hankering  after  any  thing  better, 
and  without  irritation. — A  reader,  who  has  inured  himfelf 
to  books  of  fcience  and  argumentation,  if  a  novel,  a  well 
written  pamphlet,  an  article  of  news,  a  narrative  of  a  cu¬ 
rious  voyage  or  travels,  fall  in  his  way,  fits  down  to yhe 
repaft  with  reliffn  ;  enjoys  his  entertainment  while  it  laffs, 
and  can  return,  when  it  is  over,  to  his  graver  reading, 
without  diftafte.  Another,  who  lives  upon  lweet-meats, 
with  whom  nothing  will  go  down  but  works  of  humour 
and  pleafantry,  or  whofe  curiofity  muff  be  intereffed  by 
perpetual  novelty,  will  conffime  a  bookfeller’s  window  in 
half  a  forenoon ;  during  which  time,  he  is  rather  in  fearcii 
of  diverffon  than  diverted,  and  as  book^  to  his  taffe  are 
few,  and  fhort,  and  rapidly  read  over,  the  ffock  is  foon 
exhaufted,  when  he  is  left  without  relource  from  this  prin¬ 
cipal  fupply  of  innocent  amufement. 

4  So  far  as  circumffances  of  fortune  conduce  to  happineff, 
it  is  not  the  income  which  any  man  poffelles,  but  the  in- 
creafe  of  income  that  affords  the  pleafure.  'Two  perfons, 

of 
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of  whom  one  begins  with  an  hundred,  and  advances  his 
income  to  a  thousand,  a  year  ;  and  the  other  fets  off  with 
a  thoufand,  and  dwindles  down  to  an  hundred,  tiiay, 
in  the  courfe  of  their  time,  have  the  receipt  and  fpending 
of  the  fame  fum  of  money. (  Yet  their  iatisfa&ion,  fo  far 
as  fortune  is  concerned  in  it,  will  be  very  different.  The 
feries  and  fum  total  of  their  incomes  may  be  the  fame, 
but  it  makes  a  wide  difference  which  end  they  begin  at. 

*  IV.  Happinefs  confifts  in  Health. 

*  By  health  I  underftand,  as  well  freedom  from  bodiiy 
diftempers,  as  that  tranquillity,  finnnefs,  and  alacrity  of 
mind,  which  we  call  good  fpirits ;  and  which  may  pro¬ 
perly  enough  be  included  in  our  notion  of  health,  as  they 
commonly  depend  upon  the  fame  caufes,  and  yield  to  the 
fame  management  as  our  bodily  conflitution. 

4  Health,  in  this  fenfe,  is  the  one  thing  needful.  There¬ 
fore  no  pains,  expence,  felf-denial,  or  reflraint,  which  we 
fubmit  to  for  the  fake  of  it,  is  too  much.  Whether  it 
requires  us  to  relinquifh  lucrative  fituations — abftain  from 
favourite  indulgences — controul  intemperate  paflions — or 
undergo  tedious  regimens— -whatever  difficulties  it  lays  us 
under,  a  man,  who  purfues  his  happinefs,  rationally  and 
refolutely,  will  be  content  to  fubmit  to. 

When  we  are  in  perfect  health  and  fpirits,  we  feel 
in  ourfelves  a  happinefs  independent  of  any  particular 
outward  gratification  whatever,  and  of  which  we  can  give 
no  account.  This  is  an  enjoyment  which  the  Deity  has 
annexed  to  life  ;  and  probably  conflitutes,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  the  happinefs  of  infants  and  brutes,  efpecially  of 
the  lower  and  fedentary  orders  of  animals,  as  oyfters,  pe¬ 
riwinkles,  and  the  like  ;  for  which  I  have  fometimes  been 
at  a  lofs  to  find  out  amufement. 

c  The  above  account  of  human  happinefs  will  juftify  the 
two  following  conclufions,  which,  though  found  in  moft 
books  of  morality,  have  fe'ldom  been  fupported  by  any 
fufficient  reafons  : 

4  First,  that  happinefs  is  pretty  equally  diflributed 
amongff  the  different  orders  of  civil  lbciety. 

c  Secondly,  that  vice  has  no  advantage  over  virtue 
even  with  refpedl  to  this  world’s  happinefs/ 

To  be  continued. 
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Pc  dry ,  £jy  Richard  Crajhaw ,  who  was  a  Canon  in  the  Chapel 
of  Loretta,  and  died  there ,  in  the  Tear  1650. 
recount  of  the  Author  ;  and  an  introductory  Addrefs  to  the 
Reader,  by  Peregrine  Philips,  Attorney  at  Law ,  Author  of 
the  Br'ghthelmjione  Diary ,  and  many  TraCts,  relative  to' 
the  late  Difputes  between  Great  Britain  and  North  Ame¬ 
rica .  Bell,  8vo.  3$. 

PHE  motives  for  the  prefent  publications  are  contained 
A  in  the  following  words,  taken  from  the  addrefs  to 
the  reader : 

c  The  Editor  introduces  to  public  confederation,  part 
of  the  poetical  works  of  an  author,  very  little  kno^wn  ;  to 
which  he  has  been  encouraged,  by  the  favourable  recep¬ 
tion  given  to  feveral  extracts,  he  fome  years  fince  inferted 
in  the  daily  prints,  and  by  the  many  inquiries  that  have 
been  made  in  conlequence. 

4  Mr.  Richard  Crash  aw  lived,  for  a  fhort  feries  of 
years,  before  the  middle  of  the  lafl  century  ;  and  was  aa 
object  of  refentment  to  the  Proieflants ,  for  having  changed 
his  religion,  in  the  puritanical  times,  from  the  church  of 
England,  to  that  of  Rome;  his  book,  containing  fome 
church-fervices,  and  do£lrinal  perluafives,  to  the  countefs 
of  Denbigh  and  others,  was,  in  a  great  meafure,  fuppreffed, 
and  as  he  finished  a  Jhort,  ftudious  Hie,  in  the  year  1650, 
the  latter  end  whereof,  was  wholly  devoted  to  folitudeand 
religious  offices,  in  the  chapel  of  Lorktto,  it  may  not 
feem  extraordinary,  that  no  friend  or  relation  fhould  have 
attempted  to  refeue  his  remembrance  from  oblivion  ;  but 
fomething  is  due  to  wTorks  of  merit,  if  not  to  the  authors  ; 
and  though  it  may  be  deemed  wonderful,  that  writers  of 
eminence  in  the  Englifh  language,  fhould  have  joined  in 
a  poetical  confederacy,  to  diveft  this  poor  gentleman  of 
his  rights,  and  drefs  themfelves  in  his  borrowed  robes, 
without  the  fmalleft  acknowledgment ;  yet,  how  much 
Will  the  wonder  encreafe,  when  the  fvveeteft  verfffier,  de¬ 
claredly  at  leaft  of  the  fame  perfuafion,  is  found  among 
the  number ;  for  whoever  reads  Mr.  Pope’s  epitaph  on 
Elijah  Fenton,  will  be  obliged  to  confefs,  that  he  has 
pot  only  adopted  tfie  thoughts,  but  in  fopie  places,  the 
very  words  of  our  author’s  epitaph  ©a  Mr,  Ashton: 

i  Pope’s 
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Pope’s  feint  praife  might  therefore  be  the  moil  probable 
means  of  fecreting  his  obligations*  to  one,  whom  he  affects 
rather  to  contemn,  which  appears  by  his  epiftolary  cor- 
tefpondence,  upon  this  lubjebf,  with  H.  Cromwell ,  Efq. 
for  the  fake  of  candor  it  is  fubjoined  :  nor  is  this  ail,  for 
Milton  fold  his  copy  of  the  Paradije  LoJly  April  27,  1667, 
above  twenty  years  after  the  firft  appearance  of  Crash  aw  *s 
Sofpetto  D'  Herode ,  and  the  reader  will  difeover  how  fer- 
viceable  to  that  fublime  writer  it  muft  have  been;  with 
forrow  are  we  conflrained  to  add,  he  will  not  difeover, 
that  the  fervice  derived,  or  even  the  name  of  the  author 
was  ever  acknowledged/ 

Mr,  Philips  further  adds, 

4  The  mo  ft  refpe£fable  of  men,  and  of  writers.  Dr. 
Johnfon,  in  his  life  of  Milton  lays,  6  He  was  naturally  a 
‘  thinker  for  himfelf,  confident  of  his  own  abilities,  and 

*  difdainful  of  help  or  hindrance  :  he  did  not  refufe  admil% 

*  lion  to  the  thoughts  or  images  of  his  predeceffors,  but  he 
4  did  not  feek  them.  From  his  contemporaries  he  neither 

*  courted  nor  received  fupport ;  there  is  in  his  writings 

*  nothing  by  which  the  pride  of  other  authors  might  be 

*  gratified,  or  favour  gained  ;  no  exchange  of  praife,  nor 

*  folicitation  of  fupport/  But  would  the  great  and  learned 
critic  have  advanced  as  much,  if  the  Sofpetto  D' Herode  had 
happened  to  have  come  under  his  penetrating  oblerva- 
tion  ?  —  certainly  not/ 

Our  author  tranferibes  the  22d  letter  of  the  8th 
volume  of  Pope’s  works,  in  which  Pope  (peaks  very  flight- 
ly  of  Crafhaw.  Pope  concludes  thus : 

4  I  will  juft  obferve,  that  the  beft  pieces  of  this  author 

*  are,  a  paraphrafe  on  Pfalm  xxiii.  on  Lefius ,  epitaph  on 
4  Mr.  JJbton>  wifnes  to  his  fuppofed  miftrefs,  and  th$ 
4  Dies  lresd 

The  reader  muft  determine,  fays  Mr.  Philips, 

4  Whether  Mr.  Pope  has  mentioned  the  beft  pieces  ;  on 
the  contrary,  whether  many  much  fuperior  are  not  to  be 
met  with  in  the  little  work  before  us ;  and  if  fo,  what  fair 
reafon  could  there  be  for  fuch  a  partial  fele£lion  V 

I  believe  the  reader  will  be  of  my  opinion,  as  well  as 
Mr.  Philips’s,  both  that  the  Sofpetto  D’Herode,  (which 
by  the  eye  appears  to  be  a  tranllation  from  the  Italian) 
is  fuch  a  poem,  as  Pope,  with  all  his  merit,  could  not  have 
written;  and  that  Milton  certainly  had  feen  it,  and  taken 
from  it.  I  think  this  will  appear  evidently  in  the  ftanza 

•  '  I  fhail 
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1  fiiall  tranfcribe,  and  to  make  it  more  evident*  I  have 
marked  in  Italics  what  appears  to  me  palpably  to  have  been 
imitated  by  Milton. 

The  fubjeft  is  the  murder  of  the  innocents. 

I. 

6  Mule,  now  the  fervant  of  foft  loves  no  more* 

Hate  is  thy  theme,  and  Herod ;  whofe  unbleft 
Hand — what  dares  not  jealous  greatnefs  j — tore 
A  thoufand  fweet  babes  from  their  gibthers*  breafi. 

The  blooms  of  martyrdom  !’ 

The  firfl:  feene  Pandemonium. 

V, 

4  Below  the  bottom  of  the  great  Abyfs9 
There  where  one  centre  reconciles  all  things. 

The  world's  profound  heart  pants  ;  there  placed  is 
Aj  if  chief'  4  old  mafler!  clofe  about  him  clings 
A  curl’d  knot  of  embracing  fnakes,  that  kifs 
His  correfpondent  cheeks:  thefe  loathforne  firings 
Hold  the  perverfe  prince  in  eternal  ties, 

Faft  bound,  fince  firft  he  forfeited  the  fkie?. 

VII. 

c  His  eyes,  the  fullen  dens  of  death  and  nighty 
Startle  the  dull  air  with  a  difmal  red  : 

Such  his  fell  glances  as  the  fatal  light 
Of  faring  comet $,  that  look  kingdoms  dead  f 
From  his  black  noftiils,  and  blue  lips,  in  fpite 
Of  bell’s  own  fiink,  a  worker  ftench  is  fpread. 

His  breath  hell’s  lightning  is!  and  each  deep  groan 
Diidains  to  think  that  heaven  thunders  alone! 

IX. 

*  Three  rigorous  virgins  waiting  fiill  behind, 

Afirfi  the  throne  of  th’  iron  feepter’d  king: 

With  whips  of  thorns,  and  knotty  vipers  twin’d, 

They  roufe  him,  when  his  rank  thoughts  need  a  fijng  s 
Their  locks  a.re  beds  of  uncomb’d  fnakes,  that  wind 
About  their  fiiady  brows  in  wanton  rings. 

Thus  reigns  tire  wrathful  king,  and  while  he  reigns. 
His  lceptre  and  himfelf  both  he  difdains.’ 

Satan  hears  of  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  and  its  confer 
quences. 

XVIII. 

6  Struck  with  thefe  great  concurrences  of  things, 
Symptoms  fo  deadly  unto  death  and  him, 

Fain  would  he  have  forgot  what  fatal  flings 
Vol.  VII.  D  d 
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Eternally  bind  each  rebellious  limb ! 

He  (hook  bmfelf,  and  ipread  his  fpacious  wings. 
Which  like  two  bofom’d  fails,  embrace  the  dim 
Air,  with  a  difmal  ihade;  but  all  in  vain, — 

Of  fturdy  adamant  is  his  ftrong  chain  ! 

XIX. 

c  While  thus  heaven’s  higheft  counfels,  by  the  low 
Foot-iieps  of  their  effects,  he  trac’d  too  well. 

He  a  Jt  his  troubled  eyes ,  embers  that  glow, 

Now  with  new  rage,  and  wax  too  hot  for  hell. 

With  his  foul  claws  he  fenc’d  his  furrow’d  brow. 

And  gave  a  ghaftly  fhriek,  whole  horrid  yell, 

.Ran  trembling  through  the  hollow  vaults  of  nighty 
The  while  his  twilled  tail  he  gnaw’d  for  fpite  ! 

XXV. 


While  new  thoughts  boil’d  in  his  enraged  bread:. 

His  gloomy  bofqm’s  darkeft  character. 

Was  in  his  fhady  forehead  leen  expreft : 

The  forehead’s  [hade  in  grief’s  expreffion  there. 

Is,  what  in  hgns  of  joy  among  the  blelf. 

The  face’s  light’ning,  or  a  fmile  is  here  : 

Thofe  flings  of  care  that  his  ftrong  heart  oppreHs 
A  defperate,  Oh  me  !  drew  from  his  deep  brealL 

'  7  XXVI.  ' 

4  Oh  me  !  thus  bellow’d  he,  Oh  me  !  what  great 
Portents  before  mine  eyes  their  powers  advance  ? 

And  ferve  my  purer  light,  only  to  beat 

Down  my  proud  thought,  and  leave  it  in  a  trance  J 

Frown  I and  can  great  Nature  keep  her  feat  ? 

And  the  gay  flars  lead  on  their  golden  dance  ? 

Can  his  attempts  above  Hill  profp’rous  be, 

Aufpicious  Hill,  in  fpite  of  hell  and  me  l 

XXVII. 

6  He  has  my  heaven — what  would  he  more  ?— -■ whofe 
bright 

And  radiant  fceptre  this  bold  hand  fhould  b ear. 

And,  for  the  never-fading  fields  of  light  9 
My  fair  inheritance  !  he  confines  me  here, 

To  this  dark  houfe  of  fhades,  horror,  and  night. 

To  draw  a  long- liv’d  death,  where  ail  my  chear 
Is  the  folemnity  my  forrow  wears, 

That  mankind’s  torment  waits  upon  my  tears, 

XXVIII. 


fe  Dark,  dufky  man,  he  needs  would  fingle  forth, 
To  make  the  partner  of  his  own  pure  ray: 
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And  fhould  we  powVs  of  heaven,  fpirits  of  worth* 

Bow  our  bright  heads  before  a  king  of  clay  ? 

It  fhail  not  be,  faid  I,  and  ciomb  the  north. 

Where  never  wing  of  angel  yet  made  way  ; 

JVhat  tho ’  I  rn'i/t  my  blow ,  yet  1 ft  rook  high , 

And  to  dare  fomeihing—is  fame  victory. 

XXIX. 

s  Is  he  not  fatisfied  ?  means  he  to  wreft 
Hell  from  me  too,  and  fack  my  territories  ? 

Vile  human  nature  means  he  not  finveft, 

O  my  defpite  !  with  his  divinefb  glories  ? 

And  rifmg  with  rich  fpoils  upon  his  breaff, 

With  his  fair  triumphs  fill  all  future  ftories  ? 

Muff  the  bright  arms  of  heav’n  rebuke  thefe  eyes  ! 

Mock  me,  and  dazzle  my  dark  myfteries  l 

XXX. 

*  Art  thou  not  Lucifer  i1  he>  to  whom  the  droves 
Of  Jlars,  that  gild  the  morn ,  in  charge  were  given  ? 

‘The  nimbleft  of  the  light* ning- winged  loves  ? 

The  fairs  ft  i  and  the  fir jl-born  jmile  of  heaven? 

Look  in  what  pomp  the  miffrefs  planet  moves 
Rev’rently,  circl’d  by  the  lefTer  feven  ; 

Such,  and  fo  rich,  the  flames  that  from  thine  eyes, 
Oppreff  the  common  people  of  the  Ikies. 

XXXI. 

*  Ah  wretch  !  what  boots  thee  to  caff  back  thy  eyes, 
Where  dawning  hope  no  beam  of  comfort  fhows  ? 

While  the  reflection  of  thy  for epa ft  joys , 

Renders  thee  double  to  thy  prefent  woes ; 

Rather  make  up  to  thyjiew  miferies, 

And  meet  the  mifchiefs,  that  upon  thee  grow. 

If  hell  muff  mourn,  heav’n  fure  fhail  lympathize  ! 

What  force  cannot  effect,  fraud  fhail  devife. 

XXXII. 

c  And  yet  whofe  force  fear  I  ?  have  1  fo  loft 
Adyfelf  ?  my  flrength  too  with  my  innocence  ? 

Come  try  who  dares,  Hcav'n ,  Earth ,  wliate’er  doff  boa II 
A  borrowed  being,  make  thy  bold  defence  ; 

Come  thy  Creator  too,  what  though  it  coif 
Me  yet  a  fecond  fall  ?  we’d  try  our  ftrengths : 

Heav’n  faw  us  ffruggle  once,  as  brave  a  fight 
Earth  now  fhould  fee,  and  tremble  at  the  fight! 

D  d  %  '  '  XXXIII, 
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*  Thus  fpoke  th'  impatient  prince,  and  made  a  paufe, 

His  foul  hags  rais’d  their  heads,  and  ciap’d  their  hands  $ 
And  all  the  pbwers  of  hell  in  full  appiaofe, 

Flburifh’d  their  lnakes,  and  toft  their  flaming  brands. 

We,  faid  the  horrid  lifters,  wait  thy  laws, 

Th’  obfequious  handmaids  of  thy  high  commands. 

Be  it  thy  part,  hell’s  mighty  lord,  to  lay, 

On  us  thy  dread  commands,  ours  to  obey. 

XXXIV. 

*  What  thy  Aledlo>  what  thefe  hands  can  do. 

Thou  mad 'ft  bold  proof  upon  the  brow  of  heav’n, 

v  Nor  fhould’ft  thou  bate  in  pride,  becaufe  that  now, 

To  thefe  thy  footy  kingdoms  thou  art  driven  : 

Let  hcav'ns  Lord  chide  above  louder  than'  thou 
in  language  of  his  thunder ,  thou  art  even 
With  him  below :  here  thou  art  Lord  alone , 

Be  tin  die Js  and  abjGlute : — hell  is  all  thine  oven  !’ 

Then  follows  a  description  of  the  Cave  of  Cruelty,  equal 
(1  had  well  nigh  faid  fuperior)  to  anv  thing  in  Spencer. 

J  XXXVI. 

*  Replied  the  proud  king,  O  my  crown’s  defence  ! 

Stay  of  whole  ftrong  hopes,  you  of  whofe  brave  worth. 
The  frighted  ftars  took  feint  experience, 

When  ’gainfc  the  thunder’s  mouth  we  marched  forth: 

Still  are  you  prodigal  of  vour  love’s  expence 

In  our  great  projects,  both  ’gainft  heav’ir  and  earth: 

1  thank  you  all,  but  one  rnuft  fingle  out. 

Cruelty  /—file  alone  fhall  cure  my  doubt. 

XXXVII. 

c  Fourth  of  the  curfed  knot  of  hags  is  fhe, 

Or  rather  all  the  other  three  in  one  ; 

Hell’s  fhop  of  flaughter  fhe  does  overfee, 

And  ftill  aftifts  the  execution  : 

But  chiefly  there  does  fhe  delight  to  be, 

Where  hell’s  capacious  caldron  is  let  on  : 

And  while  the  black  fouls  boil  in  their  own  gore, 

To  hold  them  down,  and  look  that  none  feeth  o’er. 

XXXVIII. 

*  Thrice  howl’d  the  caves  of  night,  and  thrice  the  found, 
Thund’ring  upon  the  banks  of  thofe  black  lakes, 

Rung  through  the  hollow  vaults  of  hell  profound  : 

At  iaft  her  lift’ning  ears  the  noife  overtakes* 


She 
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'Siie  lifts  her  footy  lamps,  and  looking  round  5 
A  gen’ral  hifs,  from  the  whole  tire  of  fnakes 

Rebounding,  through  hell’s  inmoft  caverns  came. 

In  anfwer  to  her  formidable  name  ! 

XXXIX. 

1  ’Mongft  all  the  palaces  in  hell’s  command. 

No  one  fo  mercilefs  as  this  of  hers. 

The  adamantine  doors,  for  ever  Hand 
Impenetrable,  both  to  pray’rs  and  tears ; 

The  wall’s  inexorable  fteel,  no  hand 
Of  Time ,  or  teeth  of  hungry  Ruin  fears ; 

Their  ugly  ornaments  are  the  bloody  ftains, 

Of  ragged  limbs,  torn  fkulls,  and  clafh’d  out  brains! 

XL, 

€  There  has  the  purple  Vengeance  a  proud  feat, 

Whofc  ever- brandifli’d  fword  is  fheath’d  in  blood  : 

About  her,  Haiey  Wrath ,  Wary  and  Slaughter  fweat, 
Bathing  their  hot  limbs  in  life’s  precious  flood  ! 

There,  rude  impetuous  rage  does  florm  and  fret  ; 

And  there,  as  mafter  of  this  murd’ring  brood, 

Swinging  a  huge  fey  the,  ftands  impartial  Deaths 
With  endlels  buflnefs  almoft  out  of  breath  1 

XLI. 

“For  hangings  and  for  curtains,  all  along 
The  walls, — abominable  ornaments  ! 

Are  tools^of  wrath,  anvils  of  torments  hung; 

Fell  executioners  of  foul  intents, 

Nails,  hammers,  hatchets  fharp,  and  halters  throng 
Swords,  lpears,  with  all  the  fatal  inftruinents 
Of  fin  and  death,  twice  dipt  in  the  dire  ftains 
Of  brothers’  mutual  blood,  and  fathers’  brains  !’ 

The  monfter  goes  to  Herod’s  couch,  where  .  .  .  but 

I  mean  to  recommend,  and  not  to  fteal,  therefore  I  mail 
only  fay  that  this  part  is  equal  to  any  of  the  poem.— Per¬ 
haps  antiquity  cannot  produce  finer  imagery  Mian  the  la  ft 
uanza  contains : 

LX  VI, 

*  Make  to  thy  reafon  man  ;  and  mock  thy  doubts, 

Look  how  belolv  thy  fears  their  caufes  are  ; 

Thou  art  a  foldier  Herod ;  fend  thy  fcouts, 

See  how  he’s  furni fir’d  for  fo  fear’d  a  war; 

What  armour  does  he  wear  ?— a  few  thin  clouts: 

His  trumpets  tender  cries;  his  men  to  da  re 
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So  much?  rude  fhepherds. — What  his  fteeds  ? — alas. 

Poor  beafts  ! — a  flow  ox,  and  a  Ample  afs/ 

Crafhaw  very  unfortunately  indeed,  or  heu,  beu,  as 
Mr  Philips  faysf  translated  only  one  book.  It  fliall  be 
my  care  to  recover  the  original  if  I  can  find  it,  and  lay 
the  fequel  before  the  reader  in  a  profe  translation. 

Of  the  other  poems,  1  think  Mr  Philips  (peaks  rather 
too  highly*  the  wifhes,  but  for  an  indelicate  expreffion  or 
two,  are  very  good  ;  and  the  char  it  as  hi  mi  a  contains  home 
very  good  lines,  as, 

6  Alas,  fweet  Lord  !  what  wer’t  to  thee. 

If  there  were  no  fuch. worms  as  we? 

Heav’n  ne’erthelefs,  fHll  Heav’n  would  be  $ 

Should  mankind  dwell 
In  the  deep  hell, 

•  What  have  his  woes  to  do  with  thee  ? 

£  Let  him  go  weep 
O  hr  his  own  wounds : 

/  Seraphims  will  not  deep. 

Nor  Spheres  let  fall  their  faithful  rounds. 

6  Still  would  the  youthful  spirits  fing, 

And  frill  thy  fpacious  palace  ring  ; 

.Still  would  thole  beauteous  minifters  of  light 
Burn  all  as  bright, 

And  bow  their  flaming  heads  before  thee, 

Still  thrones  and  dominations  would  adore  thee  ! 

Still  would  thole  ever-wakeful  fons  of  fire, 

Keep  warm  thy  praife 
Both  nights  and  days. 

And  teach  thy  lov’d  name  to  their  noble  lyre.* 

This  reminds  us  of, 

44  Think  not,  tho*  men  were  none.  Heaven  would 

want  praife, 

€C  Millions  of  fpiritual  creatures,  walk  the  earth 

66  XJnfeen,  both  when  we  wake,  and  when  we  fleep.”— * 

The  whole  of  this  is  worth  reading,— and  any  body  may 
take  my  fhare  of  the  reft,  excepting  only  the  four  follow¬ 
ing  Latin  verfes  : 

In  SanftiJJima  Regina  par  turn  hyemalem . 
c  Serta  puer  ;  quis  nunc  fiores  non  praebeat  hortus  ? 

Texe  mihi  facili  pollice  ferta,  puer. 

Quid  tu  nefcio  quos  narras  mihi ;  ftulte,  Decembres 

Quid  mihi  cum  nivibus  ?  Da  mihi  ferta  puer.’ 
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A  R  T.  VI. 

A  Treat! fe  on  the  Rectilinear  Motion ,  and  Rotation  of  Bodies* 
With  a  Oejcription  of  Original  Experiments,  relative  to 
the  Subject.  By  G.  Atwood ,  Ivl.  A*  F.  R.  S.  late  Fellow 
of  'Trinity  College.  Qfitavo.  ios.  6d.  Cadeli. 

f  r  |  ''HIS  analytical  treatife  poflfefTes  a  very  confiderable 
£b  are  of  merit.  It  is  divided  into  ten  fedtions. 
The  hi  ft  fedlion  contains  definitions  and  axioms,  with 
corollaries  deduced  from  them.'  The  fecond  is  employed 
in  explaining  the  notation  of  like  ratios  by  equations,  in 
which  the  quantities  being  referred  to^a  fiandard,  become 
abfcradf  number.  After  thefe  indifpenfable  introdudlory 
articles,  the  author  proceeds,  in  his  third  fedlion,  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  rectilinear  motion  of  bodies,  impelled  by  forces 
which  a£t  uniformly.  This  fedlion  therefore  includes  the 
confederation  of  uniformity,  accelerated  and  retarded  mo- 
tions,  and  their  various  aftedlions.  Mr.  A.  treats  his'iub- 
jecl  with  perfpicuity  and  neatnefs.  The  dodlrine  of  re¬ 
finance,  that  afforded  one  of  the  principal  arguments  urged 
by  the  Leibnitzians,  in  favor  of  their  meafure  of  force  by 
the  rnafs  multiplied  by  the  fquare  of  the  velocity,  is  here 
attended  to,  and  explained  in  a  manner,  that  feems  to  ex¬ 
hibit  the  fallacy  wiih  clearnefs  and  eafe.  The  fourth 
fedlion  treats  of  the  rectilinear  motion  of  bodies  a  died  on 
by  forces,  that  vary  in  iome  ratio  of  the  diftances  from  a 
fixed  point.  The  properties  of  variable  forces  are  dedu- 
cible  from  thofe  of  conftant  ones,  adling  in  evanefeent 
times,  and  were  inferted  as  corollaries  to  the  propofitions, 
in  the  foregoing  fedlion.  In  the  prefent  fection,  their  ef¬ 
fects  during  finite  times,  and  impelling  bodies  through 
finite  lpaces,  are  inferred.  From  thefe  are  deduced  the 
motions  of  bodies  revolving  in  orbits,  the  reciprocating 
motions  of  vibrating  firings,  of  cycloidal  pendulums  and 
of  waves.  The  rectilinear  motion  of  bodies  in  fluids, 
furnifhes  matter  for  the  next  fection.  Mr.  A,  has  taken 
up  the  experiment  of  bodies  defeending  in  fluids,  and  pro- 
fee  u  ted  it  with  Angular  add  refs  and  ingenuity,  The  con¬ 
sequences  he  deduces  are  many,  and  in  general  important. 
Among  which  we  may  felect  the  following  : 

c  According  to  Dr.  Woodward’s  theory  of  the  delude, 
wjien  mineral  and  other  fubfiances  were  by  the  violence 
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of  the  waters  and  other  caufes,  diffolved  into  a  mafs,  con- 
lifting  of  heterogeneous  particles  of  Iblid  bodies,  fufpended 
in  water,  it  is  fuppofed  that  the  difiinct  bodies  would 
fubfide  with  the  greateft  velocity;  and  confequently,  that 
the  ftrata  under  the  earth’s  furface,  mult  be  difpofed  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  fpecific  gravities ;  but  from  Prop.  X.  of 
the  fifth  fection,  it  appears,  that  the  velocities  with  which 
Iblid  particles  immerled  in  a  fluid  defcend,  by  gradually 
fubfiding,  depend  on  their  magnitudes  as  well  as  their 
denfities,  confequently,  if  the  texture  of  any  firatum  of 
earth,  fhould  be  fuch  as  difpofes  it  to  be  divided,  or  broken 
into  larger  atoms,  than  t'iiofe  of  which  the  lighter  firatum 
confifts,  and  their  magnitudes  are  in  a  due  proportion,  the 
lighter  particles  will  fubfide  below  thofe  which  are  lpe- 
cifically  heavier  ’ 

The  fmali  velocity  of  afcent  and  defcent  of  minute 
bodies  in  fluids,  have  led  the  author  to  apply  his  refults  to 
-chemical  phenomena,  with  the  general  mats  of  which  if 
he  had  been  better  acquainted,  we  prefume  he  would  not 
have  rifqued  fome  of  the  {peculations  found  in  p.  i6x, 
and  Seq.  While  we  admire  and  approve  the  addrefs,  with 
which  the  author  attempts  the  mechanical  folution  of  facts 
of  this  nature,  we  cannot,  at  the  fame  time,  help  being  of 
opinion,  that  the  fubject  is  not  yet  ripe  for  this  mode 
of  treatment.  It  is  not  with  any  iatisfaetion  that  we  fee 
general  inferences  drawn  from  a  few  particular  facts.  It 
3s  not  probable,  that  fixed  air  is  the  cementing  principle; 
neither  is  it  confonant  with  the  general  tenor  of  facts,  to 
fuppofe  that  bodies  are  carried  up  in  menftruums  by  the 
action  of  afeending  aerial  bubbles,  and  afterwards  fuf¬ 
pended  mechanically.  It  remains  yet  to  be  proved,  or  even 
made  probable,  that  fleam  or  vapour  confifis  of  inflated 
bubbles  or  fphericles  ((p.  172,)  ;  and  it  is  to  be  wifhed, 
that  the  author  had  exhibited  a  few  of  the  leading  proofs 
of  the  exifience,  of  a  power  acting  contrary  to  gravity. 
The  reader  will  not  be  difpleafed  to  lee  the  following  quo¬ 
tation,  which  rnufl  fiand  or  fall,  according  to  its  own 
evidence. 

«  It  is  rather  analogous  to  the  operations  of  nature, 
than  inconflftent  with'them,  to  fuppofe  the  exifience  of 
fome  power,  acting  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  gra¬ 
vity.  The  remarkable  phenomenon  of  the  perpendicular 
growth,  and  pofition  of  plants  and  trees,  muft  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  confiant  agency  of  fome  force*  external  to 
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the  plant,  or  tree  itfelf :  for  if  the  ground,  on  which  a 
vegetable  is  planted,  be  inclined  to  the  horizon,  at  any 
angle  whatever ;  the  plant  will,  however*  foon  obtain  a 
direction  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  and  continue  to  in- 
creafe  in  that  direction.  Another  phenomenon  may  be 
here  mentioned  alfo  :  if  a  bar  of  metal  be  fixed  in  a  ver¬ 
tical  direction,  and  heat  be  by  any  means  applied  to  the 
middle  of  it,  this  heat  will  be  communicated  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  bar,  when  the  temperature  of  the  lower  part 
is  fcarcely  altered/ 

€  Many  other  inftances  might  be  urged,  to  prove  the 
exigence  of  fome  power,  acting  in  a  direction  contrary 
to  that  of  the  earth’s  gravity  :  neither  will  this  hypo- 
thefis  be  at  all  inconfiftent  with  that  general  phyfical 
truth,  i.  e.  that  the  weight  of  every  body  is  proportional 
to  the  quantity  of  matter  contained  in  it ;  for  this  will  be 
the  cafe,  whether  bodies  be  acted  on  by  gravity  alone,  or 
by  two  powers,  in  contrary  directions,  the  ftrongeft  of 
which  is  gravity/ 

The  principles  of  rotation  round  a  fixed  axis,  are  de- 
monftrated  in  the  fixth  fection,  and  applied  to  the  folution 
of  a  variety  of  problems.  The  feventh  fection  contains  a 
defeription  of  experiments  on  the  rectilinear  motion  of 
bodies,  which  are  acted  on  by  conftant  forces.  The  in- 
firument  made  ufe  of  for  this  purpofe  is  of  the  author’s 
invention.  Its  elegance  and  fimplicity  of  conftructidn  and 
ufe,  are  truly  admirable  :  for  it  is  one  of  thofe  happy  inr 
ventions,  that  immediately  imprefs  a  conviction  of  their 
utility  and  advantage  on  the  mind.  In  the  eighth  fection 
the  principles  of  rotation  are  likewife  experimentally  il- 
luft  rated. 

c  The  hypothefes,  which  aferibe  permanent  qualities  of 
motion,  to  bodies  moving  with  given  velocity,  feem  to 
have  been  adopted  for  the  purpofe  of  avoiding  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  occur  in  molt  cafes  of  practical  mechanics, 
f  or  if  the  efFedts  of  forces  could  be  truly  efti mated  by  a 
meafure  confifting  of  the  quantity  of  matter  moved,  and 
any  power  of  the  velocities,  there  could  be  no  occafion 
to  confider  the  variation  of  the  forces  of  acceleration  or 
refiftance,  fince  the  ultimate  effedts  produced  would  be 
known,  from  the  due  application  of  the  hypothefes,  with¬ 
out  further  invefligation. 

*  The  chief  intent  of  the  ninth  fedlion  is  to  examine 
4nto  thefe  hypothefes,  and  to  Ihew  that  they  ought  not  to 
’Vol,  VII,  JE  c  be 
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be  admitted  into  mechanics  as  general  principles  :  and 
many  inftances  of  error  might  be  produced,  which  have 
been  occafioned  by  adopting  them.’ 

The  tenth  and  lafl  fe&ion  is  employed  in  demonflrat^ 
Ing  the  principles  of  rotation  in  free  fpace*  by  the  help 
of  materials  before  eflablilhed  in  the  iixth  fedlion.  Up¬ 
on  the  whole,  though  the  author  in  his  preface  mo- 
deflly  prefents  his  work  to  the  public  as  an  imperfect 
iketch,  rather  ,tban  a  finifhed  treatife  j  began  with  ex¬ 
pectations  of  continuing  in  an  academical  eilablifh  merit, 
that  would  have  afforded  him  means  and  opportunities  of 
tendering  it  complete  ;  yet  we  cannot  but  efleem  it  as  a 
truly  valuable  aceellion  to  the  flock  of  fundamental  know¬ 
ledge,  which  is,  perhaps,  too  little  attended  to  in  this  em* 
pyrical  age.  W. 


Art.  vn. 

Obfervations  on  a  Cafe  of  a  Ruptured  UteritS ,  &c.  By  A . 
Douglas,  M.  D.  Member  of  the  College  of  PhyfieianS $ 
fsV.  &c.  Printed  for  Johnfon,  St.-  Paul’s  Church  Yard, 
Svo.  is.  6d, 

THIS  cafe  weft  defer  ves  being  recorded,  as  a  fupture 
of  the  uterus  in  labour,  permitting  the  child  to 
€fcapc  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  has  ever  been  con- 
fiderecl  by  practitioners  as  a  fatal  accident,  admitting  of 
no  relief  by  art,  mfomuch,-  that  the  leaving  the  patient  to 
die  undelivered,-  and  of  courfe  undiflurbed ;  has  been  re¬ 
commended  by  perfons  eminent  in  their  profeffion,  both 
for  their  ikill  and  their  humanity. 

Dr.  Douglas,  however,  fortunately  for  his  patient, 
and  much  to  the  general  credit  of  the  profeffion  ;  but  mod 
to  the  credit  of  his  owrt  fagacity  and  Ikill,  held  a  different 
©pinion  on  this  fubject.  He  extracted  the  child  from  the 
poor  creature,  as  foon  as  pofbble,  after  the  rupture  wa t 
difeovered,  and  fhe  recovered,  by  the  powers  of  nature^ 
nearly  as  foon  and  favourably  as  after  an  ordinary  lar-* 
hour.  / 

The  cafe,  and  the  progrefs  of  the  patient’s  recovery,  arc 
detailed  with  great  accuracy.  Dr.  Douglas  has  befides  col¬ 
lected  the  refultof  all  the  known  facts,  and  has  further  addeef 
inch  reflections  as  the  waM  of  this  fuftgular  cafe  naturally 
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tmgefted,  and  which  render  this  pamphlet  well  worthy 
the  artention  of  every  practitioner  of  midwifery  in  this 

kin  m.  D. 
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poems  on  Several  Occasions,  Englijh ,  Latin ,  and  Italian , 
with  Tranjlations,  by  ‘John  Milton ,  viz.  Lyudas ,  f  Alle¬ 
gro,  it  Penferofo ,  Comus,  Odes,  Sonnets ?  Mtfcellames , 
Englijb ,  Elegiarum  Liber ,  Epigrammaium  Liber ,  Sylv.a - 
Jaw  Liber ,  with  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory , 
ether  IlluflraVons  By  Thomas  Wanton ,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College ,  Oxford ,  ###  Poetry  Profeffor .  8vo.  Dodlley. 
8s. 

:  •ef  7  » 

*  \  yT  I  L  T  O  N'S  fmall  pieces ;  what  can  Mr.  W arton 
iVA  ‘  (I  believe  the  man  took  the  liberty  to  fay  Tom. 

4  Warton)  do  to  Milton's  fmall  pieces  i5 — Pa — pfhaw  !— 

*  fluff  P  (aid  a  furly  critic  to  me,  upon  hearing  of  this  in¬ 
tended  publication.  As  1  have  a  very  profound  contempt 
for  furly  critics,  I  only  anfwered  him  in  the  words  of 
Dante  : 

Si  yuol  cofi  cola  dove  fl  puotc 

Quel  che  fi  yuole,  e  piu  non  dimandare.* 

Is  he  not  a  poet,  and  the  brother  of  a  poet  ?  or  art 
thou  too  one  of  thofe  who  hafl  yet  to  learn  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  language  '(^r  uuv^ova.  ^)  fgperior  to  Mill¬ 
ion’s  fmailer  pieces,  ..except  it  be  Milton’s  larger  pieces  ? 
This  I  anfwered,  and  the  event  has  (hewn  that  I  anlwer- 
cd  right  ;  for  upon  whatever  pretences  a  few  fallidious 
readers,  and  they  wili  be  very  few,  may  throw  the  book, 
afide  now,  when,  perhaps,  they  may  not  like  to  be 
called  to  read  Milton  over  again  by  compulfion  ;  we  may 
be  affured  that  this  will  henceforth  be  the  ciaflical  edition, 
(and  that  no  man  of  tafle  and  learning  will  care  to  read 
Comas  again  without  Wanton’s  commentary.  Nay  more, 
we  leffer  critics  will  leave  him  no  peace  till  he  gives  us  the 


*  The  will  is  there,  where  when  the  will  once  is? 
The  deed  doth  quickly  follow-^afk  no  more. 
After  Shakefpear. 
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Satnfon  Agoniftes,  and  Paradife  regained  5  and  who  knows 
but  the  Paradife  Loft  may  foon  follow  ? — But  to  the  proof 
out  prologue— enter  Warton. 

Mr.  Warton  opens  his  preface  thus  : 
c  The  poems  which  compofe  the  prefent  volume,  were 
publifhed  almoft  thirty  years  before  the  appearance  of  the 
Paradife  Loft.  During  that  period  they  were  fo  totally 
difregarded,  at  leaft  by  the  general  reader,  as  fcarcely  to 
have  conferred  on  their  author  the  reputation  of  a  writer 
of  verfes ;  much  lets  the  diftinCtion  and  character  of  a 
poet.  After  the  publication  of  the  Paradife  Loft,  whofe 
■acknowledged  merit  and  encreaftng  celebrity,  might  have 
naturally  contributed  to  call  other  pieces  of  the  fame  au¬ 
thor,  and  of  a  kindred  excellence,  into  a  more  conlpicu- 
ous  point  of  view  ;  they  long  continued  to  remain  in  their 
original  ftate  of  neglect  and  obfcurity.  At  the  infancy 
of  their  circulation,  and  for  foine  years  afterwards,  they 
were  overwhelmed  in  the  commotions  of  faction  j  the 
conflict  of  religious  deputation,  and  the  profeftional  ig¬ 
norance  of  fanaticifm.  In  fucceeding  years,  when  tu¬ 
mults  and  ufurpations  were  at  an  end,  and  leifure  and  li¬ 
terature  returned  ;  the  times  -were  ftill  unpropitious,  and 
the  public  tafte  was  unprepared  for  their  reception.  It 
was  late  in  the  prefent  century  before  they  attained  their 
juft  meafure  of  efteem  and  popularity.  Wit  and  rhime, 
fentiment  and  fatire,  polifhed  numbers,  fparkling  coup¬ 
lets,  and  pointed  periods  having  fo  long  kept  undifturbed 
pofleflion,  our  poetry  would  not  easily  give  way  to  fiction 
.  and  fancy,  to  picturefque  defcription,  and  romantic 
imagery.’ 

*  Sir  Henry  Wootton,  a  fcholar  and  a  poet,  did  not  per¬ 
ceive  the  genuine  graces  of  Comus.  He  was  rather  ftruck 
with  the  paftoral  mellifluence  of  its  lyric  meafures,  which 
he  ftyies  a  certain  Doric  delicacy  in  the  fongs  and  odes ,  than 
with  its  grave  and  more  majeftic  tones,  with  the  folem- 
nity,  and  variety  of  its  peculiar  vein  of  original  invention. 
This  drama  was  not  to  be  generally  characterized  by  its 
fongs  and  odes  ;  nor  do  J  know  that  foftnefs  and  fweetnefs, 
although  they  want  neither,  are  particularly  charaCterifti- 
cal  of  thofe  paflages,  which  are  moft  commonly  rough 
with  ftrong  and  crowded  images,  and  ftrong  in  perfoni- 
ficatipn.  However,  the  long  to  echo,  and  the  initial 
ft  rains  of  Comus’s  invocation,  are  much  in  the  ftyle 
which  Wootton  defcribes.’  5 
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We  have  then  an  account  of  the  fate  of  ihefe  poems, 
which,  it  feems, — were  firft  printed  in  1645,  and  not 
mentioned  for  feventy  years  after — even  by  Bentley,  who 
was  here  a  Jlranger ,  except  that  he  once  quotes  a  line  from 
Comus. — Addilon,  in  1711,  mentions  Milton’s  laughter 
in  the  opening  of  l’Allegro  as  a  very  poetical  figure,  and 
adds,  citing  the  lines  at  large,  that  Euphrofyne’s  groupe 

of  mirth  is  finely  defcribed . But  had 

Addilon  ever  entered  into  the  true  fpirit  and  genius  of 
both  this  and  the  Penferofo,  he  certainly  did  not  want 
opportunities  of  bringing  them  forward,  by  exhibiting 
paffages  of  a  more  poetical  character.  But  iuch  paffages 
would  not  have  coincided  with  Addifon’s  fubordinate  idea 
of  poetry. 

Mr.  Warton’s  father  mentioned  them  to  Digby,  a  friend 
of  Pope’s,  who  had  never  head  Pope  ipeak  of  them. 
Pope  foon  after  introduced  pilfered  phrafes  from  the  Comus 
and  Penferofo,  into  the  Abelard.  The  theft,  however, 
was  fo  flight  as  hardly  to  deferve  the  name,  and  it  muff  be 
owned  that  the  experiment  was  happily  and  judicioufly 
applied  in  delineating  the  fombrous  fcenes  of  the  penfive 
Lloifa’s  convent — the  folitary  Paraclete. — At  length,  in 
1733,  they  emerged  into  the  criticifm  of  latter  times.  . 
e  •  .  .  In  1738,  Handel’s  exprelfive  harmonies 

were  married  to  the  immortal  verfe  of  the  Allegro. — Mafon 
imitated  the  Lycidas,  and  our  verification  contrabted  a 
new  colouring,  a  new  Ilrudure  and  phrafeology,  and  the 
fchool  of  Milton  rofe  in  emulation  of  the  fchool  of 


Pope. 

Mr.  Warton  then  laments,  in  language  moft  elo¬ 
quent,  that  Milton,  fmit  with  the  deplorable  polemics 
of  puritanifm,  fhould  have  fuddenly  ceafed  to  gaze  on 
fiuch  fights  as  youthful  poets  dream .  1  regret  with  Mr.  W. 

*  that  the  numerous  and  noble  plans  of  tragedy,  which 
our  poet  had  deliberately  formed  with  the  difcernment 
of  a  great  poetical  mind,  were  at  once  interrupted  and 
abandoned,  I  am  forry,  c  that  inftead  of  proceeding 
forward  from  Italy,  to  feaft  his  fancy  with  the  con¬ 
templation  of  fcenes  familiar  to  Theocritus  and  Ho¬ 
mer  ;  the  pines  of  Etna,  and  the  paftures  of  Penenus  ; 
he  abruptly,  changed  his  courle,  and  haftily  returned 
home,’— -But  I  cannot  allow  that  it  was  to  plead  the  caufe 
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of  liberty,  altogether  ideal,  and  {till  lefs  that  the  profc? 
works  in  which  I  difcern,  or  think  I  diicern,  learning 
uncommon  and  ftupendous,  much  information  on  the 
circumftanccs  of  the  times,  great  acutenefs  in  treating 
feveral  queftions  which  divide  us  to  this  day,  a  fancy  I 
fhould  have  imagined  moft  grateful  to  fuch  an  imagina¬ 
tion  as  Mr.  Warton’s,  and  great  occaflonal  burfts  of  elo¬ 
quence  .  .  I  fay  1  cannot  allow,  that  minds  lefs  refined, 

and  faculties  lefs  elegantly  cultivated;  fuch  as  thofe  of 
Prynne,  Hugh  Peters,  Goodwin,  and  Baxter ,  whom  I 
wonder  to  meet  in  fuch  company,  would  have  executed 
this  talk  as  well,  for  though  it  be  true,  as  Mr.  Warton 
moil  elegantly  tells  us  that 

- — —  « — — — ~ — — -  c  Coarfe  complexions 
And  cheeks  of  forty  grain  will  ferve  to  ply 
The  fampler,  and  to  teaze  the  hufewife’s  Wool!. 
What  need  a  vermeil-tin&ur’d  lip  for  that, 
Love-darting  eyes,  or  trefles like  the  morn  V 

Yet 

*  Where  there  is  virtue  thefe  are  moft  virtuous.’ 

And  that  there  was  fome  virtue  in  the  efforts,  by  which 
the  eyes  4  o’erplied  in  liberty’s  hard  tafk’  were  loft— -Virtue 
not  to  be  met  with  in  the  writings  of  Prynn  and  Peters, 
Charles  and  Saknafius  themfelves,  purged  as  the  vifual 
beam  has  long  fince  been,  will  hardly  deny.— But  1  break 
from  this  deputation  to  join  heartily  in  what  is  laid  of  the 
Latin  poems  : 

4  In  the  elegies,  Ovid  was  profefledly  Milton’s  model 
for  language  and  yerfifleation.  They  are  not,  however, 
a  perpetual  and  uniform  tiffbe  of  Ovidian  phraleology. 
With  Ovid  in  view,  he  has  an  original  character,  and 
manner  of  his  own,  which  exhibit  a  remarkable  perspicu¬ 
ity  of  contexture,  a  native  facility  and  fluency.  Nor 
does  his  obfervation  of  great  models  opprefs  or  deffroy 
pur  great  poet’s  inherent  powers  of  invention  and  ienti- 
ment.  I  value  thefe  pieces  as  much  for  their  fancy  and 
genius,  as  for  their  ftyle  and  expreflion.’ 

4  That  Ovid,  amongA  the  Latins,  was  Milton’s  favour* *- 
ite,  appears  not  only  from  his  elegiac  but  hexameter 
poetry.  The  verflfleatiort  of  our  author’s  hexameters 
flath  yet  a  different  ArmAure  from  that  of  the  Met  amor-* 
phofes ;  Milton’s  is  more  clear,  intelligible  and  flowing  ; 
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lefsdefultory,  lefs  familiar,  and  lefs  embarafled  with  fre~. 
q'uent  recurrence  of  periods — Ovid  is  at  once  rapid,  and 
abrupt.  He  wants  dignity,  he  has  too  much  converfation, 
in  his  manner  of  telling  a  ftory.  Prolixity  of  paragraph, 
and  length  of  fehtence,  are  peculiar  to  Milton.  This 
is  feen  not  only  in  fome  of  his  exordial  invocations  in  the 
Paradife  Loft,  and  in  many  of  his  religious  addreffes  of 
a  like  caft  in  the  profe  works,  but  in  his  long  verfe.  It 
is  to  be  wilhed  that  in  his  Latin  compofttions  of  all  kinds, 
lie  had  been  more  attentive  to  the  limpliclty  of  Lucretius, 
Virgil,  and  Tibullus/ 

Mr.  W.  then  goes  on  to  fhew,  in  contradiction  to  Dr* 
Johnfon,  that  neither  the  poetry  of  May  or  Cowley  are 
equal  to  that  of  Milton,  and  he  proves  his  point  irre- 
fragably. 

Our  author  then  fpeaks  of  his  own  general  purpofe,  which 
I  will  give  in  his  own  words,  only  adding  that  he  has  ex¬ 
ecuted  it. 

c  The  chief  purpofe  of  the  notes  is  to  explain  our 
author’s  alluftons,  to  illuftrate,  or  vindicate  his  beauties, 
to  point  out  his  imitations,  both  of  others  and  of  himfelf, 
to  elucidate  his  obfolete  di&ion,  and  by  the  adduClion  and 
fuxta-pofition  of  parallels  univerialiy  gleaned  both  from 
bis  poetry  and  profe*  to  afeertainhis  favourite  words,  and 
to  fhew  the  peculiarities  of  his  phrafeology.’ — Mr.  W. 
alfo  produces  imitations  of  other  poets  beiide  Shakefpear 
and  Spencer,  and  he  carries  us  into  the  Gothic  library, 
with  the  treafures  of  which  Dr.  Newton,  though  an  ex¬ 
cellent  fcholar,  was  unacquainted. 

There  would  be  no  end  to  tranfcribing  the  accurate 
judgment  Mr.  W .  has  given,  any  more  than  the  acute 
notes  he  has  interfperled.  I  will,  therefore,  only  give  a 
fpecimen  or  two  of  each. 

c  Addifon  fays,  that  he  who  defires  to  know  whether  he 
has  a  true  tafte  for  hiftory  or  not,  fhould  confi-Jer  whether 
he  is  plealed  with  Livy’s  manner  of  telling  a  ftory  ;  lo, 
perhaps,  it  may  be  faid,  that  he  who  vvifhes  to  know 
whether  he  has  a  true  tafte  for  poetry  or  not,  fhould  con- 
fider  whether  he  is  highly  delighted  or  not  with  the  perufai 
of  Milton’s  Lycidas.  -  Dr.  J.  War  ton* 

4  DoClor  Johnfon  oblerves,  that  Lycidas  is  filled  with  the 
1  eathen  deities,  and  a  long  train  of  mythological  imagery* 
iuch  as  a  college  eafily  fupplies.  But  it  is  fuch  alfo,  as  evert 
the  court  itlelf  could  now  have  eafily  fupplied.  The  pub¬ 
lic  diverfioas,  and  books  of  all  forts,  and  from  all  forts  of 

&  writers, 
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writers,  more  efpecially  compofitions  in  poetry,  are  now 
overrun  with  clafHcal  pedantries.  But  what  writer  of  the 
fame  period  has  made  thefe  obfolete  fictions  the  vehicle  of 
fo  much  fancy,  and  poetical  defcription  ?  How  beautiful¬ 
ly  has  he  applied  this  fort  of  allulion  to  the  druidica! 
rocks  of  Denbighfhire,  to  Mona,  and  the  fabulous  banks 
of  Deva  ?  It  is  objected  that  its  paftoral  form  is  difguft- 
ing.  But  this  was  the  age  of  paftoral,  and  yet  Lycidas 
has  but  little  of  the  bucolic  cant  now  fo  fafhionable.  The 
iatyrs  and  fauns  are  but  juft  mentioned.  If  any  trite 
rural  topic  occur,  how  are  they  heightened, 

*  T  ogether  both,  ere  the  high  lawns  appear’d 
Under  the  opening  eyeTid  of  the  morn, 

We  drove  afield,  and  both  together  heard 
What  time  the  gray -fly  winds  her  fultry  horn, 
Batt’ning  our  flocks  with  the  frefh  dews  of  night/ 

4  Here  the  day-break  is  described  by  the  faint  appearance 
of  the  upland  lawns  under  the  firft  gleams  of  light;  the  fun« 
fet,  by  the  buzzing  of  the  chaffer ;  and  the  night  fheds 
her  frejh  dews  on  their  flocks.  We  cannot  blame  paftoral 
imagery,  and  paftoral  allegory,  which  carry  in  them  fo 
much  natural  painting.  In  this  piece  there  is,  perhaps, 
more  poetry  than  forrow  ;  but  let  us  read  it  for  its  poetry. 
It  is  true,  that  paffion  plucks  no  berries  from  the  myrtle 
and  ivy  ;  nor  calls  upon  Arethufa  and  Mincius  ;  nor  tells 
of  rough  fatyrs  with  cloven  heel. — But  poetry  does  this  5 
and  in  the  hands  of  Milton,  does  it  with  a  peculiar  and 
irrefiftible  charm.  Subordinate  poets  exercife  no  invent 
tion  when  they  tell  how  a  fhepherd  has  loft  his  companion, 
and  muft  feed  his  flocks  alone,  without  any  judge  of  his, 
lkill  in  piping  ;  but  Milton  dignifies,  and  adorns  thefe 
common  artificial  incidents  with  unexpe&ed  touches  of 
pi&urefque  beauty,  with  the  graces  of  femiment,  and 
with  the  novelties  of  original  genius. 

*  It  is  faid,  here  is  no  art,  for  there  is  nothing  new  !  But 
this  objection  will  vanifh  if  we  confider  the  imagery  which 
Milton  has  raifed  from  local  circumftances.  Not  to  re¬ 
peat  the  ufe  he  has  made  of  the  mountains  of  Wales  ;  the 
ifle  of  Man,  the  river  Dee,  near  which  Lycidas  was 
lhipwrecked  ;  let  us  recollect  the  introdu&ion  of  the  ro¬ 
mantic  fuperftition  of  St.  Michael’s  Mount,  in  Cornwall, 
which  overlooks  the  Iriih  Sea,  the  fatal  feene  of  his 
friend’s  difafter, 
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Sat  the  poetry  is  not  always  unconnected  with  paflion. 
The  poet  lavifhly  defcribes  an  ancient  fepulchral  rite  ;  but 
it  is  made  preparatory  to  a  ftroke  of  tenclernefs.  He  calls 
for  a  variety  of  flowers  to  decorate  his  friends  hearfe,  fup- 
pofing  that  the  body  was  prefent*  and  forgetting,  for  a 
while,  that  it  was  floating  far  off  in  the  ocean,  if  he 
Was  drowned,  it  was  fome  confolation  that  he  was  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  decencies  of  a  burial.  This  is  a  pleafing  de¬ 
ception  ;  it  is  natural  and  pathetic;  but  the  real  cataf- 
trophe  recurs.  And  this  circumftance  again  opens  a  new 
vein  of  imagination,  &c.  &c.’ 

The  notes  on  ,Comus  contain  a  pleafing  account  of 
Ludlow  Caftle,  in  which  it  was  firft  aCted. — Some  anec¬ 
dotes  of  the  dramatis  perfonas,  who  were  the  family  of 
the  Earl  of  Bridgewater, — An  immenfe  variety  of  learned 
illuftrations  from  claflical,  Gothic  'and  Englifh  foun¬ 
tains.— Anecdotes  of  Lawes— and  a  judgment,  in  which 
Mr.  W.  fets  Gomus  direCtly  after  Paradife  Loft. 

There  is  alfo  a  Very  important  note,  which  l  will  tranfcribe, 
becaufe  I  think  the  confederation  of  it  may  tend  to  reCtify 
what  I  muft  always  confider  as  fomething  of  a  defeCt  in 
one  of  our  fafhionable  places  of  education  ;  the  forcibly- 
weaning  boys  ("for  the  real  difcouragements  thrown  upon 
claflical  learning  operate  in  that  way)  from  polite  litera¬ 
ture,  juft  at  the  age,  when  the  ftudy  of  Plato,  and  the 
other  beft  teachers  of  moral  wifdom,  would  have  fixed 
their  characters  for  life  ;  and  forcing  them  to  fciences, 
which  do  not  apply  to  the  manners  nor  operate  on  the 
character.  Not  that  I  mean  to  throw  the  leaft  difcourage- 
ment  on  thofe  ftudies.  I  know  too  well  that  but  for 
them  we  could  hardly  ever  have  had  fuch  ornaments  of  this 
and  the  next  Review,  as  a  Paley,  a  Balguy,  and  a 
W atfon  ;  but  I  will  ever  contend  that  they  are  prema¬ 
turely  forced  upon  fome  to  the  exclufion  of  better  things, 
and  before  the  age  in  which  their  natural  allurements 
would  of  themfelves  have  attracted  moft  of  us  to  them. 

4  Omnes  enim  artes  quae  ad  humanitatem  pertinent  necef- 
fario  quodam  inter  fe  conneCtuntur  vinculo/  This  my  ex¬ 
cellent  friend  Dr.  Jebb,  of  whom  l  fhiall  only  fay  6  non 
lo  connobbe  il  mondo  inentre  che  l’ebbe,’  *  endeavoured 
to  remedy  by  his  plan  for  public  quarterly  claflical  ex- 


*  The  world  knew  him  not  whilft  it  had  him. 
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aminatioos  in  the  fenate  houfe.  But  nothing  will  fet  tl;e 
tiniverfity  of  Cambridge  on  the  eminence  fhe  ought  to  be* 
but  regular  and  |fyiletr»atical  claiiical  lc&ures,  and  a  full 
and  equal  diftribution  of  daflical  honours.  As  long  as  the 
miathematics  fhall  be  held  out  as  the  neceffary  qualifica¬ 
tion  for  afeilowfhip  (however  a  deficiency  in  them  may  be 
looked  over  when  the  time  coriies)  as  long  as  the  Chan¬ 
cellor’s  medal  jfhaii  only  be  open  to  thofe  who  gain  jenio t*' 
optimes ,  a  Porfon  will  now  and  then  be  found  to  leap  over  all 
obftacles ;  but  many  bright  faculties  will  remain  unculti-* 
vated,  and  what  is  worfe,  many  good*  but  light  minds*, 
will  want  the  baltaft,  which,  after  the  Evangelids,  Plato 
and  Epi&etuS  alone  can  give  them.  You  will  talk  to  me* 
perhaps,  of  the  declamations  at  Trinity;  of  the  exami¬ 
nations  at  St.  John’s. — Partial  inefficacious  remedies  F 
!  But  let  us  fee  Mr.  W’s.  note:— 6  Milton’s  plan  of  edu- 
£  cation  to  Hartlib  has  more  ihew  than  value.  He  does  no t 
c'.  recommend  thofe  fiudies  to  boys,  which,  as  Cicero  fays* 

*  inapaffagefuperficially  underflood/‘adolefcentiam^/^/.’a 
‘  Jnflead  of  laying  a  ff refs  upon  luch  authors  as  open  and 
4  enlarge  a  young  undemanding;  he  preferibes  an  early  ac- 

*  quaintance  with  geometry  and  phyfk*.  But  thefe  will 
4  teach  no  generous  fentiments,  nor  inculcate  fuch  know- 

*  ledge  as  is  of  ufe  at  all  times,  and  on  all  occafioiys.  Ma- 
4  fhematics  and  aftronoray  do  not  enter  into  the  proper  int- 
4  provement,  and  general  bufinefsof  the  ini nd.  Such  fciences 
€  do  not  apply  to  the  manners,  nor  operate  on  the  character, 

4  They  are  extraneous  and  technical  :  they  areufeful,  but 
€  ufeful  as  the  knowledge  of  his  art  is  to  the  artificer.  An 

O 

4  excellent  writer  obfeiVes,  44  We  are  perpetually  mora- 
cc’  lifts  ;  but  we  are  geometricians  only  by  chance.”  Our 
4  intercourfe  with  intellectual  nature  is  neceHary.  Our 
4  fpeculations  upon  matter  are  voluntary,  and  at  leifure 
4  phyfical  knowledge  is  of  fuch  rare  emergence,  that  a  mart 
4  may  know  another  half  his  life  without  being  able  to 
f  eftimate  his  fkiil  in  the  hy  draft  a  tics  or  agronomy, 
4  but  his  moral  and  prudential  character  immediately  ap- 
4  pears.  Thofe  authors,  therefore,  are  to  be  read  at 
4  fchools )  and  if  there  is  not  time  for  them  at  jchools,  as  there  is 
4  not)  at  Uniwrfsties)  that  fupply  moff  axioms  of  prudence, 

,  *  fnoft  principles  of  moral  truth,  and  moft  materials  for 
€  eonverfation ;  and  thefe  purpofes  are  beft'ferved  by  pottS +. 

V  orators  and  hiflorians—  Milton  afterwards  reafoned  better 
6  oa  this  fubjcct.  Farad.  L.  B«  viih  191P 
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l  would  not  detain  the  reader,  but  cannot  help  obferv- 
ing  that  Mr.  W.  has  here  given  the  full  anfvver  to  the  en- 
ereafing  feet  of  declaimers  againft  clafikal  learning. 
Oaflical  writers,  particularly  the  Greek  claftical  writers,  are 
the  beft  teachers  of  moral  wifdom  ;  but  as  they  teach  it 
by  operating  on  young  imaginations,  through  the  medium 
of  a  good  tafte;  to  expect  the  benefits  of  them  by  tranfla- 
tions  (all  which  tafte  rather  rejects)  is  a  contradic¬ 
tion  in  terms.  There  may  be  fome  eloquence ,  fome  poetry , 
fome  tolerable  profe  compofition,  without  Greek  learnings 
but  except  in  a  few  particular  inftances,  in  which  genius 
has  been  a  law  to  itfeif  5  there  never  has  beep  any  perfect 
eloquence,  poetry,  or  prole  compofition  without  it. 
But  it  requires  time  to  acquire  it,  and  every  man  is  a 
judge  of  the  progrefs:  whereas  a  fmattering  of  fcience,  or 
natural  hiftory,  is  eafily  picked  up  jn  the  intervals  of  drink¬ 
ing  and  groffer  vice;  few  people  can  eftimate  the  progrefs 
inade,  and  fewer  Hill  trouble  themlelves  about  it. 

As  to  omifiions,  thele  are  always  ad  mentwi  legentls  5 
.every  man  wiffies  his  own  favourite  pafiage  to  be  prailed* 
51s  every  fportfnian  wi flies  his  own  grey-hound  to  be  com¬ 
mended.  Our  author  has  opened  feveral  new  beauties 
to  me,  but  I  could  have  wifhed  him  to  have  dwelt  a  little 
more  on  4  Lawrence ,  of  virtuous  father9^— On  the  admirable 
change  of  numbers  in  May  morning.  Hail  bounteous  May 
— But  more  particularly  on  the  verles  in  the  Epitaphiiun 
f)  a  mortis,  which  begin  bet  mihi  Guam  f 'miles ,  and  end  at 
tfamnum.  Theie  1  will  venture  to  fay  are  l'carce  furpafted 
by  any  thing  in  Lucretius,  and  what  is  more  to  the  pur- 
pofe,  they  feem  to  have  been  in  Milton’s  thoughts  when 
lie  wrote  the  fine  paffage  on  difproportionate  matches,  in 
the  Paradife  Loft. 

N.  B.  A  few  fpecimens  pf  the  notes  in  the  next  Re* 

tfipvy. 
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The  fifth  part  of  the  Opufcoli  fcelti  fulle  Scienze  c 
fulle  arti,  contains  two  papers,  of  which  it  will  be 
proper  to  take  fome  notice. 

The  firft  is  an  account  of  a  Chemical  Analyfis  of  the 
gaftric  juices,  addreffed  to  Dr.  Tiffot,  by  Dr.  Brugna- 
telli. 

Mr.  Brugnatelli  acquaints  us  that  Mr.  Carminati  is  on 
the  point  of  publifhing  a  work  on  the  ufe  of  the  gaftric 
juices  in  phytic  and  furgery,  in  which  he  is  to  fhew,  by 
a  brilliant  leries  of  experiments,  that  the  gaftric  juices  of 
carnivorous  animals  produce  an  admirable  effect  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  ulcers  ;  but  that  thofe  of  herbivorous  animals 
produce  a  bad  one,  or  none  at  all.  Mr.  Brugnateili’s  ex¬ 
periments  proceeded  thus : 

Analyfis ,  by  the  moijl  Way ,  of  the  Juices  of  Lambs ,  Goats , 
lAc.  The  gaftric  juices  of  all  herbivorous  animals  are  com- 
pofed  of  an  abundance  of  phlegm,  a  great  quantity  of 
volatile  alkali,  a  glutinous  and  terrene  animal  fubftance, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  marine  fait.  Thefe  foon  grow 
putrid,  and  render  putrid  every  thing  that  is  mixed  with 
them. 

Analyfis  of  the  Gaflrie  Juices  of  Hawks ,  and  other  carni¬ 
vorous  Animals.  Thele  juices  contain  very  little  water, 
but  have  an  acid effential  to  them,  (and  not  owing  to  their 
unnatural  ftate,  as  Haller  thought)  a  refin,  an  animal 
fubftance,  and  a  little  marine  fait. 

Mr.  B.  leaves  it  to  the  Scheele’s  and  Kirwaffs  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  nature  of  this  acid  juice  ;  and  he  recommends  it 
to  them  to  examine  whether  the  fame  properties  obtain  iq 
omnivorous  and  graniyorous  animals.  He  likewife  quef- 
tious  whether  the  bile;  chyle,  blood,  and  excrements  of 
the  different  claffes  of  animals,  may  not  have  fome  re¬ 
markable  differences  in  them. 

There  is  an  appendix  to  this  paper  taken  from  the  ad¬ 
ditions  made  by  Mr.  Scopoli  to  his  Italian  edition  of 
Macquer’s  Chemical  Di£!ionary.  M.  Sennebier,  S.  tells 
#8,  was  of  opinion,  that  this  newly  difeovered  acid  is  the 
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phofphoric  acid.  Brugnatelli  accordingly  took  thewhitefuh- 
ftancc,  which  is  in  the  excrement  of  birds,  and  which  taftot 
like  the  acid  of  the  gaftric  juice.  This  he  analyled,  and 
found  appearances  in  it  like  thofe  of  the  phofphoric  acid* 
As  this  gaftric  juice  diffolves  the  hardeft  animal  fubftances, 
even  bones,  and  alfo  metals,  it  is  no  longer  a  wonder 
that  the  oftrich  (hould  digeft  ftones.  Mr,  B.  made  feve- 1 
ral  birds  fwallow  {tones,  which  he  found  much  diminifh- 
cd  upon  opening  the  birds.  He  thinks  that  the  mixture 
of  the  acid  with  the  calcareous  matter  of  the  ft  ones, 
produces  the  white  matter  he  obferved  in  the  excrement 
of  the  birds.  MefT.  Sennebier  and  Carminati  found  the 
juices  of  herbivorous  animals  of  ufe  in  the  cure  of  wounds, 
but  we  muft  wait  for  fuller  information  till  the  work  of 
the  latter  is  publifhed. 

The  fecond  article  I  propofe  to  mention  is  a  letter  from 
the  celebrated  Abbe  Spallanzani  to  Mr.  Bonnet,  giving 
an  account  of  fome  curious  obfervations  he  lately  made 
In  the  Riviera  di  Genoa . 

Light  objerved  in  the  $ea  in  the  Night.  Mr.  S.  difeover- 
ed  five  new  fpecies  of  phofphoric  animals  to  which  this 
light  is  partly  owing.  He  propofes  on  fome  future  occa¬ 
sion  to  deferibe  the  genus  of  the  animals,  and  to  examine 
leveral  very  interefting  queflions  relative  to  them,  as, 
whether  their  light  comes  from  all  the  body,  or  particular 
parts  ?  whether  it  ftiines  conffantly,  or  at  intervals  only  ? 
how  long  itlafts  after  they  are  taken  out  of  the  water? 
what  parts  of  the  fea  they  are  found  in  ?  whether  they 
fwim,  or  creep  on  the  fubftances  they  are  found  upon  ? 
whether  they  perifh  when;  carried  into  the  air,  and  live 
again  when  recommitted  to  the  fea  ?  how  they  propagate  I 

Mr.  S.  agrees  with  Mr.  Canton,  that  there  is  another 
fubflance,  effentially  different  from  the  animals,  which 
gives  light ;  a  fub6an.ee,  the  lpecific  characters  of  which, 
as  opposed  to  thofe  of  the  other,  he  propoles  to  determine  ; 
but  he  does  pot  allow  that  this  fubflance  proceeds  from 
fifh,  and  other  animals  who  have  perifhed  in  the  fea.— 
Mr.  S.  tried  numbers  of  fifh?  particularly  fat  ones, 
which  were  not  phofphoric — if  the  light  was  owing  to 
dead  fifh  it  would  be  luperficial ;  but  the  fea  is  phofphoric 
at  the  depth  of  forty  feet  -  probably  a£  any  depth.  Mr* 
S.  has  hitherto  only  conjectures  on  the  caufe. 

Pinnp  Marina. — Have  an  aperture  (againft  the  opinion  of 
Pajjas  and  Ellis)  at  the  extremity  of  the  gambg  of  the 
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pinna. -r-Have  a  pofitive  motion  of  their  own  different 
from  that  of  their  polypi?  which  motion  difiioguifhes 
them  from  the  gorgonia,  madrepores,  millepores^  and  aicy- 
pniums— are  phcfphoric  only  when  in  motion — but  the 
phofphorifm  lads  after  death  if  they  are  touched-~the  light* 
which  is  only  in  the  downy  part,  comes  in  fa£t  from  th^ 
polypi,  from  whence  it  communicates  to  the  midft  of  the 
down — Ircomes  from  a  mucous  matter  in  the  polypus,  and 
by  night  is  very  little  inferior  to  the  light  of  a  candle. 
The  downy  part  becomes  altogether  vifeid  if  the  polypus 
lays  fome  days  in  the  water  after  death.  This  vifeous 
phofphorus  Mr.  S.  found  means  to  preferve,  and  he  intends 
to  fpeak  further  of  it.  He  compared  it  with  that  of  the 
phoiphoric  animals  which  enlighten  the  fea,  and  this,  he 
fays,  has  taught  him  what  flrefs  is  to  be  laic!  on  Mr.  bor¬ 
der's  opinion,  that  the  light  in  certain  infe£ls  is  owing  tq 
their  infpiring  and  expiring  the  air. 

Ahyoninm.  —  The  alcydnium  pahnatum  is  found  atthebottonj 
of  the  lea,  contrary  to  Pallas’s  opinion,  as  weft  as  upoq 
fhells  and  rocks  $  its  polypi  are  very  pretty.  Mr.  S.  dif- 
covered  the  eggs  which  Pallas  had  only  cbnje&ured,  and 
propofes  to  fpeak  of  their  form,  dze,  place  in  the  animal 
plant,  &c.  &c.  Mr.  S.  difeovered  another  fpecies  of 
alcyonium  (quite  different  from  thefe),  which  he  inftfts 
upon  it  have  no  polypi  about  them. 

Milhpsra  retefora. — Mr.  S,  difeovered  its  polypi, 
which  are  infinitely  lefs  than  thofe  of  the  pinna  marina  ; 
but  they  are  as  lively  as  thofe  of  the  latter  are  flow  and 
torpid. 

Madrepores . — Donati  was  the  only  one  that  had  di  f- 
covered  polypi  in  madrepores,  and  he  had  feen  them  only 
in  the  madrepora  ramefa.  Mr.  S.  difeovered  them  hi 
Pallas's  madrepora  calycularis ,  and  he  found  that  when 
the  plant  perilhes  the  polypi,  contrary  wife  to  thofe  of  the 
pinnamarina ,  pill ep  or  a  and  alcyonium ,  move  away  to  ano¬ 
ther  part.  This  leads  Mr.  S.  to  infinuate,  but  he  does  not 
fully  explain  himfelf,  that  the  madrepore  may  be  only  th$ 
hive,  and  the  polypi  like  bees,  he. — Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  removal  .enabled  him  to  examine  the  animals,  and  in 
fome  degree  anatomize  them. 

Gorgonia.  —  Some  different  ones  from  the  Gorgonia  Ver- 
rucofa  Linn,  have  been  found  in  tht  Gulf  of  la  hpezia* 
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but  only  near  a  fountain  of  clear  water — They  all  will 
have  a  ftony  balls — “Are  very  like  plants  in  all  refpe£ts  ex¬ 
cept  the  horny  fubftance,  which  made  them  be  very  pro¬ 
perly  called  ceratopbytes  by  the  ancients.  Mr.  S.  propofes 
to  conlider  very  minutely  the  cortical,  ligneous,  and  me¬ 
dullary  parts  of  therm  He  deferibes  the  polypi,  which,  he 
fays,  no  body  had  deferibed  before,  and  propofes  to  folve 
the  following  pheenomena  relating  to  them.  What  hap¬ 
pens  to  them  when  the  gorgonia  matrix  is  torn  violently 
from  its  ftony  bafts  ?  do  they  depend  for  life  on  the  inte¬ 
grity  of  the  gorgonia,  fo  as  to  perifli  v/hen  it  is  cut  to 
pieces  ?  What  happens  to  them,  when  the  gorgonia  is 
deprived  of  the  whole,  or  part  of  its  bark  ?  if  you  cut 
off  one  of  the  branches  of  the  gorgonia,  does  it  fprout  out 
afrefh  as  plants  do?  With  regard  to  the  lad  queffioo* 
M.  S.  tells  us,  that  the  reprodu&on  is  more  like  that  of 
animals  than  vegetables,  L  e.  there  fprouts  out  a  cone 
upon  every  trunk,  which  cone  encreafes  by  degrees,  and 
puts  forth  new7  cells,  and  new  polypi  laterally. 

Mr.  S.  difcovered  two  other  fpecies  in  different  parts 
Of  the  gulplu  He  concludes  this  article  thus : 

6  According  to  the  opinion  of  Linnaeus,  the  gorgonia  is 
®  a  fpeaking  example  of  the  paffage  from  the  vegetable  to 
*  animal  life,  for,  betides  that  it  has  the  cliaradlers  of  the 
€  true  plant ;  its  animated  nerves  fhew  themfclves  dstef- 
4  naily,  in  the  florid  animals,  called  polypi.  But  this  na- 
4  turalift,  though  he  lived  near  the  fea,  never  fiW  a  true 
4  gorgonia,  as  fhope  to  prove,  by  laying  before  the  public 
4  the  miftakes  he  has  made  in  this  particular.’ 

.Spungts.— Mr.  8.  obferved  two,  a  globofe  one  and  ano¬ 
ther;  in  neither  did  he  perceive  any  kind  of  fend  men t* 
fo  that  he  regards  thefe  twro  fpecies,  at  lead,  as  entirely 
vegetable.— -He  thinks  too,  that  he  can  give  fome  account 
of  the  growth  and  ripening  of  the  globofe  one,  a  thing 
Which  no  body  has  done  before  him. 

,  Coralline j.— The  fpecies  feen  by  our  author  are  the 
ioraliina  officinalis ,  pavonia>  opuniia ,  and  a  variety  of  Ellis’s 
Tab.  23.  corallina  articulata ,  dich  stoma,  inter  nodi  is  fubey- 
lindricis)  &c.—- Mr.  S.  found  the  minute  cells,  deferibed  by 
Eilis,  but  never  could  difcover  any  polypi,  even  with  rise 
adidance  of  the  fined  glaffes.  Indeed  thefe  cells  are  dif¬ 
ferent  from  thofe  of  the  animal  plants,  and  are  no  more 
than  pores,  intended  to  feed  the  corallines— -like  the 
cells  of  feveral  marine  plants,  'which  are  fed  by  the  whole 
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body,  and  not  from  roots  which  they  do  not  poffefs,  Mr, 
S.  therefore  thinks  with  Pallas*  that  the  corals  are  plants, 
and  he  found  the  feeds  of  feveral.  As  to  Linmeus’s  ca¬ 
rton,  that  they  mull  be  animals,  becaufe  they  have  a 
calcareous  fubftance  about  them,  the  canon  itfelf  is  falfe, 
and  if  it  were  true  would  prove  too  much-,  for  Mr.  S. 
found  feveral  marine  plants,  plants  confefled  fo  to  be  by 
Linnaeus,  which  had  calcareous  fubftances  about  them.—* 
Mr.  S.  propofes  to  fpeafc  much  at  large  upon  thefe  ftony 
vegetations,  in  order  to  difcover  whether  they  can  furniffi 
the  link  of  the  chain,  which  connects  the  fodil  and  vege¬ 
table  kingdoms.  Donati  thought  the  mufcus  petrofus  gave 
th  is  link,  if  fo,  thefe  plants  would  likewife  give  it  5  but 
before  we  Can  decide  this,  one  thing  muff  be  determined, 
which  no  body  feems  to  have  thought  on.  Either  the 
ftony  fubftance  is  adventitious,  i.  e.  it  fprings  from  the 
earthy  particles,  depofed  upon  it  by  the  fea- water,  in 
which  cafe  all  earthy  vegetables  which  are  found  near 
fountains,  encrufted  with  a  kind  of  tartar,  will  be  the 
links  fought  for ;  or  the  ftony  fubflance  makes  part  of  the 
plant,  juft  as  the  calcareous  matter  is  a  part  of  fhells,  in 
which  cafe  Donati  will  be  in  the  right.— Mr.  S.  thinks  he 
eiln  clear  up  the  point,  and  when  he  does  it,  he  will  (hew 
how  miftaken  Ellis  is,  in  thinking  that  molfes,  fuci,  and 
other  fea- weeds  are  animal  plants,  and  not  plain  fea-* 
weeds. 

The  animal  plants  above  deferibed  are  not  nefts  of 
polypi. 

VV e  have  an.  account  in  a  volume  of  the  Mem.  de  ly  Acad* 
of  Mr.  Heriflant's  *  having  cliftolved  madrepores,  mil- 
lepores  and  corals  in  fpirit  of  nitre,  whence  he  con¬ 
cluded,  in  contradiction  to  Peyffonel  and  Bernard  de  Juf- 
fian,  that  thefe  feveral  fubftances  were  not  the  nefts 
of  polypi,  but  a  kind  of  fhells,  partly  of  an  animal, 
and  partly  of  an  earthy  fubftance,  of  which  the  polypi 
were  a  continuation,  juft  as  the  hfh  in  fhells  are  a  conti¬ 
nuation  of  the  fhells. — This,  fays  Mr.  S.  could  only  be  an 
argument  from  analogy,  for  as  Mr.  H.  lived  far  from  the 
fea  ;  and  as  the  polypi  vanifh  foon  after  they  are  taken  out 
of  the  water,  it  was  impoffible  he  (hould  fee  them.  Our 
author  therefore  repeated  the  experiment  on  the  madre- 
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pores,  and  Found  Mr.  Heriffant’s  conclufions  juft.  He 
found,  moreover,  that — the  polypi  were  not  hurt  by  this 
menflruum — thatfoine  fmall  polypi  were  joined  to  the 
large  ones,  as  branches  are  to  a  tree — that  all  the  po¬ 
lypi  were  united  by  a  great  number  of  fmall  membranous 
fiijcice,  which  feemed  a  continuation  of  the  calcareous  cells, 
in  which  the  polypi  live. — -The  conclufion,  fays  our; 
author,  is,  that  a  madrepore  is  only  a  group  of  polypi, 
which  propagate  like  fome  defcribed  by  Mr.  Trembley,' 
and  are^  by  degrees,  encrufted  with  an  earthy  matter. 

With  regard  to  the  other  plants,  Mr.  S.  was  obliged  to 
have  recourle  to  the  anatomical  knife,  when  he  found  that 
the  alcyonium ,  called  the  manus  marina ,  conlifled  of  a  prodi¬ 
gious  number  of  fmall  animals,  refembling  l'o  many  mem¬ 
branous  tubes,  which  ail  open  on  the  outlideof  the  alcyon, 
by  the  fmall  flellated  mouths,  which  we  call  polypi. 

The  compolition  of  the  pinna  marina ,  is  not  elfentially 
different  from  that  of  the  alcyonium . 

As  to  the  gorgonia ,  the  adfion  of  acids,  and  the  anato¬ 
mical  knife  together,  proved  to  the  author,  that  the  po- 
lypi  are  a  continuation  of  the  bark  of  the  gorgonia ,  that 
this  bark  ties  itlelf  to  the  horny  body,  which  the  author 
calls  ligneous,  by  many  knots,  and  the  ligneous  fub- 
flance  attaches  itfelf  in  the  fame  manner  to  the  medullary, 
fo  that  the  whole  makes  one. 

Hence  it  evidently  follows,  that  the  madrepora,  gor¬ 
gonia,  pinna  marina,  and  alcyonium,  at  leait  thole  which 
the  author  law,  are  neither  plants,  nor  as  naturalifts  have 
inaccurately  called  them,  plant-animals ,  but  large  families 
ol  animals  having  the  appearance  of  plants. 

A  moil  interelling  event  to  literature  has  lately  taken 
place  in  France,  by  the  nomination  of  eight  members  of 
the  academy  of  infcriptions,  who  are  to  receive  pay,  and 
in  proportion  as  they  drop  off,  be  replaced  by  others  of 
the  fame  illuflrious  body,  for  the  purpol'e  of  examining 
the  MSS.  in  the  French  king’s  library  ;  and  from  time  to 
time,  publifhing  either  extrails  from,  or  the  whole  of 
luch  as  fhall  appear  to  deferve  it.  Two  of  thefe  gentle¬ 
men  are  to  examine  the  oriental  MSS.,  three  of  them  the 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  three  of  them  thofe  relating  to  the 
hiflory  of  France,  and  antiquities  of  the  middle  ages. 
7  he  king  alfo  exhorts  the  other  members  of  the  academy 
to  take  a  part  in  the  work,  and  hedelires  the  other  learned 
*  Vol.  VII.  G  g  men 
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men  in  the  capital  and  provinces,  to  draw  forth  what  trea- 
fares  they  may  find  in  the  feveral  libraries,  to  which  they 
have  accefs.  In  proportion  as  progrefs  is  made  in  the  work, 
it  will  be  laid  before  a  deputation  of  the  academy,  and 
publifhed  in  volumes,  which  will  henceforth  be  confidered 
as  making  part  of  the  hiftory  of  the  academy  of  infcrip- 
tions. 

The  firft  eight  academicians  named,  are  MefTrs.  de 
Guignes,  de  Breguigny,  Gaillard,  du  Theil,  Keralio, 
Vauvilliers,  L’Abbe  Brotier,  and  Mr.  Villoifon,  who 
fpends  the  winter  in  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  and 
then  proceeds  to  Mount  Athos. 

Letter  from  Louvois  to  a  Foreign  Minifter,  from  whom 
he  had  juft  received  a  very  important  Difpatch, 

*  Do  not  be  furprifed,  my  dear  brother,  if  having  an  affair 
of  fuch  vaft  importance  to  treat  with  you,  ],  motwith- 
ftanding,  make  ufe  of  another  hand,  for  my  fecretary  is. 
fo  compleat  an  afs,  as  not  to  underftand  a  fingle  word  of 
what  I  am  now  writing.* 

The  difcourfes  pronounce-d  at  the  French  academy,  on 
the  reception  of  the  Abbe  Maury,  (inftead  of  Mr.  dc 
Pompignan,)  by  L’Abbe  Maury,  and  the  duke  de  Niver- 
hois,  who  was  commiffioned  to  anfiver  him,  appear  to  me 
to  deferve  reading. 

There  is  a  locus  in  L’Abbe  Maury’s  dilcourfe,  on  the 
influence  which  an  afliduous  reading  of  the  ancients  has 
on  cornpofition  in  modern  languages,  which  deferves  to  bq 
particularly  attended  to. 

Mr.  Lexell,  the  aftronomer,  died  lately  at  Peterfburgh, 
aged  47.  , 

L’Abbe  Arnaud,  member  of  the  French  academy,  and 
academy  of  inferiptions,  in  the  volumes  of  which  laft  he 
had  publifhed  feveral  pieces,  relating  to  anqent  literature  j 
alfo  died  lately  at  Paris. 

.  . . 

There  is  a  republication  of  Brumoy’s  Greek  Theatre, 
going  forwards  at  Paris,  which  is  to  contain  full 
tranflations  of  all  the  Greek  plays.  The  iEfchylus  will 
be  that  of  the  late  Mr.  de  Pompignan,  the  Euripides  is  by 
Mr.  de  Theil  :  th ew  Ariftophanes  from  a  tranftatioti 
lately  publilhed, 
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Divinity. 

Apoflolorum  feptem  Epijlolez  Catholics  add  Codd.  MSS. 
Mofqq.  prim  am  a  fe  examinatos  recenfuit,  varias 
Lediones,  animad.verfiones  Criticas  et  inedita  fcho- 
lia  Gracca  adjecit,  Verfionem  Latinam  vulgatam 
codici  diligentiflime  fcripto  Con  forma  vit  et  edidit 
Chriftian.  F rider.  Matthqei  Groefta  Turingus?  ac- 
cefftt  Tabula  in  qua  duprum  Codicum  Specimina 
exhibentur  1782.  2.  Lucas  d£ht's  Apoflolorum  Grace, 

et  Lat.  Textum  ad  .Codd.  MSS.  Mofqq.  &c.  1782. 
3.  D,  Pauli  Epiftolae  ad  Romanos,  Titum  et  Phi- 
lemonem  Grace.  et  Lat.  &c.  1782.  2.  D.  Pauli 

Epiftola?  r.  et  11.  ad  Corinthios  Grace,  et  Lat.— — — 
Recenfuit  C.  F.  Matthaei,  1783.  5.  D.  Pauli  Epif- 

tolae  ad  Hebracos  et  Coloffenfes  Gr.  et  Lat.  1784.  A 
fliort  account  of  this  Greek  Teftament  will  be  given* 

Miscellaneous. 

Heynii  Opufcula  Academica  colleda  et  animadverfionibu§ 
llluftrata.  Vol.  J*  434  pages,  and  22  pages  of  preface. 

History. 

Hiftoria  de  Abiponihus  Paraquarise  audore  Marten  Do- 
britopher.  3  vol.  Vienna, 

Well  fpoken  of  by  the  Gottingen  Reviewers. 
Monumentorum  Guelftcorum  pars  Biftorica  feu  Scriptores 
rerum  Guelficarum  ex  vetuftiffimis  Codicibus  mem- 
branaceis  eruti  plerique  hadenus  inediti  vel  nunc 
primum  ex  Autographis  exade  deferi pti  notifquc 
C  riticis  llluftrati,  additis  hinc,  inde,  Diplomatibus 
Chartis  Donationum,  et  cum  quatuor  Tabulis  seri 
incifis  \  eruditis  Gratificandi  voluntante,  Hiftoriaeque 
PatriiE  et  imprimis  Guelficae  Perficiendae  ftudio  opus 
collegit  ac  Publici  Juris  fieri  curavit  R.  P.  Gerardus 
HefT.  Imperialis  Monafterii  VVeingartenfis  G.  S.  B* 
Capitularis  1784. 

"I  his  publication  contains  feventeen  trads  on  the  fub- 
jed  ;  but  the  moft  remarkable  parts  of  it  are  very  good 
prints  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  the  firft,  and  his  two  fons 
the  Emperor  Henry  the  firfl  and  Duke  Frederick. 

Numismatio. 

lexicon  Univerfas  rei  numariae  veterum,  et  praecipue 
Graccorum  et  Romanormn,  cum  Obferyationibus 
Antiquariis,  Geographicis,  Chronologicis,  Hiftori- 
cis,  Criticis  et  paffim  cum  Explanatione  monogram- 
ipatmij  editit.  J.  Chph.  Rafche.  Praefatus  eft  Chr. 

G.  Heybe5 

• 


2tl£  Sheffield  on  the  Manufactures,  Trade  tfc*  of  Ireland . 

G.  Heyne,  Tomus  primus.  A.— C.  c  tab.  sen.  1785* 
8  vo.  1191  pages. 

This  work  is  well  fpoken  of  by  the  Gottingen  Re¬ 
viewers  5  I  fhall  fay  more  of  it  when  I  have  feen  the  firft 
volume,  which  1  have  fent  for.  The  ground  work  of  it 
is  the  Diccionario  Numilmatico  General-Porel  D.  Th* 
Andres  de  Guffeme. 

Politics. 

Obfervations  Philofophiques  fur  les  Principes  adoptes  par 
PEmpereur  dans  les  matieres  Ecclefiaftiques.  159. 
8vo.  London.  Falfe  name. 

Sharp  and  fenfible. 

There  are  many  publications  by  authority  relating  t® 
whatever  regards  the  finances  of  Pruflia. 

PHYSIC. 

Memoires  fur  rEtabliffement  des  ecoles  de  Medecinc 
pratiques  a  former  dans  les  Principaux  Hofpitaux  ci- 
vi is  de  la  France  a  Pinftar  de  Vienne,  &c.  par  Mr. 
Wurtz  Dofteur  en  Medecine,  &c.  1784.  8vo. 

This  fubjedt  is  interefting,  and  the  book  is  well  fpoken  of. 

- ■  --  -  -in  -■  — ~ — ..... — — ....  .  -  -  ■  ■  — ■  —  ...  - — 

A  R  T.  IX. 

Obfervations  on  the  Manufactures,  Trade ,  and  prefent  Siate 
of  Ireland .  By  "John  Lord  Sheffield.  J.  Debrett.  8vo.  7s. 

HE  noble  lord,  whom  I  have  never  fboke  to,  but 
JL  whom,  upon  Mr.  Necker’s  principles,  I  wifh  fome 
day  to  fee  a  minifter,  merely  becaule  he  applies  himfelf  to 
the  buiinefs  of  the  profeffion,  appears  to  me  to  have 
treated  the  Irifh  queftion  with  great  knowledge  and  force. 
—What  he  fays  in  brief  is,  that  we  are  ruined,  if  the  na¬ 
vigation  act  is  given  up,  and  that  it  becomes  government 
now,  at  length,  to  drew  fome  firmnefsj  and  to  decide 
where  it  will  make  a  {find.  —  In  all  this  I  a^ree,  the  lon«- 
chain  of  argument,  and  the  proofs  from  cuftom-houfc 
books,  the  annals  of  trade,  fee.  cannot  be  given  in  & 
publication  of  this  kind. 

The  extent  (fo  much  wifhed  for  by  foreigners,  and 
the  gentlemen  out  of  town  who  take  this  Review)  given 
to  feveral  important  articles,  obliges  me  unwillingly  to 
defer  the  continuation  of  the  Life  of  Reilke,  Balguy’s 
Sermons,  a  Collection  of  Theological  Tracts  by  the  Bi- 
fhopof  LandafF,  Mr.  Pennant’s  Arctic  Zoology,  feve¬ 
ral  curious  leffer  publications,  and  feveral  foreign  philo¬ 
sophical  and  Italian  articles,  to  the  next  Review. 
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Encyclopedic  Methodique  ;  on  par  ordre  de  Matures  :  Pat 
wne  Societe  des  Gens  de  Lettres  des  Savans  &  dl  Arti/leu 
4to.  Sold  by  Panckouke  at  Paris, 


H  E  eighth  livraifon  contains  part  of  the  fecond 


JL  volume  of  the  Dictionary  of  Grammar,  as  far  as 
the  letter  K  ;  and  alfo  the  commencement  of  the  Dictio* 
nary  of  Political  and  Diplomatical  Qeconomy,  which  laffc 
is  edited  by  Demeunier.  In  this  part  of  the  voluminous 
work  before  us,  there  are  many  interefling  articles,  among 
which  thofe  that  concern  the  Eaft-Indies  are  the  molt 
minute,  and  perhaps  the  molt  interefting. 

The  ninth  livraifon  is  a  continuation  of  the  firft  vo^ 
lume,  concerning  biliary,  the  plan  of  which  has  been 
fufhciently  explained  in  the  general  profpetfus. 

The  Dictionary  of  Finances  is  begun,  and  carried  as  far 
as  the  letter  D.  An  Hiftorical  Effay  on  the  Finances,  by 
M.  RoulTelot  de  Surgy,  is  prefixed,  which  contains  a  con- 
liderable  fund  of  instructive  and  entertaining  matter.  It 
is,  however,  chiefly  confined  to  the  French  dominions. 
The  Art  Militaire  compofes  the  next  volume.  A  fhort 
preliminary  difcourfe  by  Mr  De  Keralio  is  given,  and 
appears  to  have  feme  merit.  This  part  proceeds  as  far  as 
the  letter  C.  The  third  volume  of  the  Arts  and  Metiers 
Vol.  VII,  PI  h  Mechaniquesf 
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Mechaniques,  from  the  letter  F  to  H,  contains  among 
other  articles,  a  long  account  of  the  art  of  Horlogerie ,  or 
of  making  machines  to  m'eafure  time  :  an  attentive  peru- 
fal  of  this  treadle,  on  a  fubject  fo  interefting  to  all  aftro- 
nomers,  and  men  of  fcience,  has  not  difcovered  any  thin 
eflentially  new  in  principle.  We  are  prefented  with 
number  of  mechanical  combinations,  adapted  for  the  per¬ 
formances  of  the  working  part  with  accuracy  and  fa¬ 
cility. 

The  eleventh  livraifon  conlifls  of  continuations  of  the 
Dictionaries  of  Marine,  of  Natural  Hiftory,  of  Jurilpru- 
dence,  and  of  Commerce. 

The  Mathematical  Dictionary  is  begun,  and  carried  as 
far  as  the  letter  E,  or  the  conclufion  of  the  firft  volume. 
The  preliminary  difcourfe  of  M.  L’Abbe  Boffut,  conlifls 
of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  full  quarto  pages.  Its  object 
is  to  exhibit  the  principal  difcoveries  that  have  been  made 
in  the  mathematics.  This  ingenious  and  enlightened 
author  refers  his  fubject  to  four  fucceffive  periods.  The 
jirfl  extends  from  their  origin,  to  the  time  of  the  Ara¬ 
bians  :  the  fecond  from  thence,  to  the  fixteenth  century  ; 
the  third  to  the  invention  of  fluxions,  and  the  fourth  to 
the  prefent  time.  W e  have  read  this  work  with  much 
pleasure.  The  author  appears  to  poffefs  the  uncommon 
talent  of  delineating  principles  in  a  llrong  and  interefting 
manner,  without,  at  the  fame  time,  entering  into  an  un- 
neceffary  exhibition  of  the  immediate  operations  of  fcience. 
He  has  been  careful  to  afcertain  the  dates,  in  which  the 
great  men  he  fpeaks  of  refpectively  flouriihed  :  and  though 
the  immenfe  extent  of  this  work,  that  is  to  fay,  of  the 
whole  Encyclopedic,  renders  it  indifpenfably  necefTary  to 
be  concife  in  our  account  of  it,  yet  the  reader  will  doubt- 
lefs  be  glad  to  fee  that  rule  deviated  from,  by;  prefenting 
him  with  an  abftract  from  the  Abbe  Boffut’s  difcourfe. 
The  long  agitated  queftion  concerning  the  invention  of 
fluxions,  is  not,  in  his  opinion,  fo  perfectly  decided  by  the 
cotemporaries  of  Newton  and  Leibnitz,  as  to  render  an 
enquiry  into  the  fubject,  at  this  diflance  of  time,  inex¬ 
pedient  or  unoeceffary.  Here  follows  a  tranflation  of  the 
author’s  account  of  the  fubject : 

£  The  royal  fociety  poffefTed  neither  the  right  nor  the 
intention  to  judge  this  procefs  without  appeal,  and  fince 
that  body  has  caufed  the  pieces  relative  to  that  fubject  to 
be  printed,  it  certainly  intended  that  the  public  fhould 
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difcufs  the  matter,  and  make  their  own  decilions  ;  I  there* 
fore  take  upon  me  to  make  this  examination,  in  which  I 
fhall  be  careful  to  preferve  all  the  impartiality  that  I  am 
capable  of.  Leibnitz  and  Newton  are  to  me  indifferent 
and  alike,  I  have  received  from  them,  if  I  may  employ 
an  expreffion  of  Tacitus,  neither  favour  nor  wrong.  The 
fublimity  of  their  genius  exacts  the  moft  profound  homage, 
but  the  refpect  due  to  truth,  constitutes  a  ffill  higher 
claim. 

6  Newton  poffefling  by  nature  a  fuperior  genius,  and 
born  in  an  age  when  Harriot,  Wren,  Wallis,  and  Bar- 
row,  had  already  placed  the  mathematics  in  the  molt 
flourifhing  ftate  in  England,  poffeffed  likewife  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  receiving,  in  his  early  youth,  the  inftructions  of 
Barrow,  at  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford  *.  All  the  powers  of 
his  mind  were  directed  towards  this  kind  of  Study,  and 
his  fuccefs  was  nothing  lefs  than  prodigious.  Fontenelle 
applied  to  him  what  Lucan  ha,d  faid,  concerning  the  Nile? 
£  that  it  was  not  granted  to  man  to  behold  him  feeble  and 
€  nafeentd  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  he  had  laid 
the  foundation  of  thofe  fublime  theories,  that  have  fiuce 
rendered  his  name  immortal.  Leibnitz,  younger  by  four 
years,  found  no  great  facility  of  inftrudlion,  or  of  affift- 
ance,  in  Germany  ;  he  may  be  faicl  to  have  educated  him* 
felf ;  his  active,  and  if  the  expreffion  may  he  ufed,  vo¬ 
racious  mind,  feeonded  by  an  extraordinary  memory,  em¬ 
braced  every  branch  of  human  knowledge,  hiftory,  poetry, 
the  right  of  nations,  the  feverer  fciences,  philofophy,  Ac, 
This  multiplicity  of  purfuits  muff  have  neecflarily  re¬ 
tarded  his  progress  in  each  individual  fcience.  He  did  not 
therefore  appear  as  a  great  mathematician,  till  feven  or 
eight  years  after  Newton. 

4  Thefe  two  great  men  were  in  poffeflion  of  the  new 
analyfis,  long  before  its  publication.  If  the  priority  of 
publication  conftituted  a  priority  to  the  right  of  inven¬ 
tion,  Leibnitz  would  gain  his  caufe  ;  but  this  circum¬ 
stance  is  not  Sufficient  to  enable  us  to  decide.  We  muff 
have  recourfe  to  prior  facts,  whole  exigence  is  well  as¬ 
certained. 

4  The  Commercium  Epiftol/cum  contains  many  happy 
analytical  difeoveries  of  Newton,  in  the  year  1669,  in 


*  Newton  was  of  Cambridge. 
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the  piece  entitled  De  Analyfi  per  Equationes  numero  ter- 
roinorum  infinitas.  Befides  the  method  of  revolving 
qu  eft  ions  by  approximation,  which  is  not  the  thing  now 
to  be  attended  to,  Newton  fhews  how  to  fquare  fuch 
curves  as  have  monomial  expreffions,  or  the  affemblage  of 
many  monomials  for  their  ordinates ;  and  when  the  ordi¬ 
nates  are  radicals  of  a  more  complex  nature,  he  reduces 
the  queftion  to  the  former  cafe,  by  throwing  the  ordinate 
into  an  infinite  feries  of  fimple  terms,  by  means  of  the 
binomial  theorem.  No  one  had  done  this  before  him. 
Newton,  in  a  letter  to  Collins,  bearing  date  the  icth  of 
December,  1672,  proves  that  he  had  iikewife  difcovercd 
it  prior  to  that  date  ;  for  he  applies  it  to  an  example,  with¬ 
out  adding  the  demonflration  :  he  afterwards  lays,  that  it 
is  no  more  than  a  corollary  to  another  general  method 
be  poffeffes  of  drawing  tangents,  fquaring  curves,  finding 
their  lengths,  and  centers  of  gravity,  without  being  em- 
barralfed  by  radical  quantities,  as  Hudde  is  in  his  method 
of  Maxima  and  Minima.  The  Englifh  clearly  fee  the 
method  of  fluxions,  in  thefe  two  letters.  But  the  geo¬ 
meters  of  other  nations  are  not  intirely  of  that  opinion. 
If  we  allow,  that  the  converting  furds  into  feries  be  a 
confiderable  ftep  made  by  Newton,  it  mull  be,  notwith- 
itanding,  granted,  that  the  methods  of  Fermat,  Wallis,  and 
Barrow,  are  capable  of  finding  the  refults  concerning  the 
quadratures  of  curves,  which  Newton  is  contented  to  give, 
without  pointing  out  the  fteps  he  made  ufe  of,  to  arrive  at 
them.  They  affirm,  that  the  two  pieces  here  fpoken  of 
contain  a  vague  indication  of  the  method  of  fluxions :  an 
indication  fufficient,  perhaps,  to  fhew  that  Newton  then 
poffefTed  the  firft  principles  of  this  method,  but  they  are 
too  obfcure  to  communicate  the  fame  to  the  reader,  and 
what  renders  this  conjecture  very  probable,  is,  that  Ol¬ 
denburg,  fecretary  to  the  royal  fociety,  who  fent  on  the 
10th  of  July,  1673,  t0  Siufius,  an  example  of  the  me¬ 
thod  of  drawing  tangents,  that  had  been  printed  in  Lon¬ 
don,  quotes  a  letter  of  Newton ;  whfere,  after  having 
affirmed,  that  this  method  really  belonged  to  Slulius  1 
Newton  goes  on  thus  4  As  to  the  methods,  meaning  his 
own,  and  that  of  Siufius,  they  are  the  fame,  though  I 
believe  they  are  deduced  from  different  principles ;  I  don’t 
know,  however,  whether  the  principles  of  Mr,  Siufius 
are  as  fruitful  as  mine,  which  extend  to  equations,  affected 
with  irrational  terms,  without  its  being  neceffary  to 
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change  their  form.’  Would  Newton  have  fpoken  with 
fo  much  referve,  or  would  he  not  directly  have  fa  id,  that 
the  method  of  Slufius,  and  that  of  fluxions,  are  very- 
different,  if  he  had  then  pofTeffed  the  latter  in  fo  perfect  a 
degree,  as  has  fince  been  pretended  ?  Does  modefty  con* 
fift  in  concealing  the  truth  ?  Let  this  be  as  it  may,  thefe 
two  writings  of  Newton  were  not  communicated  to  Leib¬ 
nitz  :  he  could  not,  therefore,  receive  any  induction  from 
them,  before  he  had  difcovered  his  calculus  differentialis. 
This  is  an  important  point,  that  the  defenders  of  Leibnitz 
have  not  hitherto  fufficiently  difcuffed,  I  (hall  prefently 
give  a  demonftrative  proof  of  its  truth. 

6  In  the  year  1672,  Leibnitz  left  the  German  univer- 
fities,  and  came  into  France,  where  he  principally  direc¬ 
ted  his  fludies  to  the  civil  law  and  hiflory.  He  was,  how¬ 
ever,  already  initiated  in  the  mathematics,  for  in  the 
year  i6b6,  he  had  publifhed  a  fmall  book,  concerning 
fbrne  properties  of  numbers ;  he  went  to  London  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1673,  where  he  faw  Oldenburg, 
and  fettled  a  literary  correfpondence  with  him.  In  one  of 
thefe  letters,  written  .from  London  to  Oldenburg,  Leibnitz 
affirms,  that  having  difcovered  a  method  of  humming  cer¬ 
tain  feries,  by  means  of  their  differences,  he  had  been  fbevvn 
this  very  method,  already  printed  in  a  book  of  Mouton, 
canon  of  St.  Paul  at  Lyons,  on  the  diameters  of  the  fun 
and  moon.  That  then  he  thought  of  another  method, 
which  he  explains,  to  come  at  the  differences,  and  deduce 
the  fums  of  the  feries  ;  and  that  he  is  able  to  find  the  fum 
of  a  feries  of  fradlions,  whofe  numerators  are  unity,  and 
whofe  denominators  are  either  the  terms  of  the  feries  of 
natural  numbers,  or  thofe  of  triangular  numbers,  &c.  all 
thefe  refearches  are  made  with  much  ingenuity,  and  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  a  relation,  though  perhaps  remote,  to  the 
calculus  differentialis. 

c  After  lome  months  flay  at  London,  Leibnitz  returned 
to  Paris,  where  he  contracted  an  intimacy  with  Huygens, 
who  introduced  him  into  the  fanctuary  of  the  moft  fub- 
Jime  geometry.  He  foon  difcovered  that  feries  which  gives 
for  the  quadrature  of  the  circle  an  expreffion  analogous 
to  that  which  Mercator’s  had  given  for  the  quadrature  of 
the  hyperbola.  He  communicated  it  to  Huygens,  who 
praifedit  highly,  and  toOldenburg,  who  replied  that  New¬ 
ton  had  already  difcovered  things  of  the  fame  kind,  not 
C?nly  with  refpect  to  the  circle,  but  likewife  for  all  forts  of 

curves. 
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curves,  of  which  he  fent  him  examples :  in  fact  the 
theory  of  feries  was  very  far  advanced  at  that  time  in 
England  j  and  though  Leibnitz,  on  his  fide,  had  penetrated 
very  far,  he  has,  nevertheiefs,  always  acknowledged  that 
the  Englifh,  and  particularly  Newton,  preceded,  and 
furpaffed  him  in  this  branch  of  analyfis.  But  this  is  not 
the  calculus  differentials,  and  the  Englifh  have  exhibited 
a  partiality  too  evident,  in  endeavouring  to  connect  thefe 
two  objects  together. 

c  Let  us  attend  to  the  account  which  Leibnitz  has  given 
of  this  difcovery  of  his  calculus  differentials.  He.  re¬ 
lates,  that  joining  his  ancient  remarks  of  the  difference  of 
numbers,  to  his  new  meditations  on  geometry,  he  dif- 
covered  this  method  about  the  year  1676  j  that  he  made 
wonderful  applications  of  it  to  geometry  ;  but,  that  be¬ 
ing  obliged  to  return  at  the  fame  time  to  Hanover,  he  could 
not  follow  the  courfe  of  his  meditations.  That,  however, 
being  defirous  of  having  the  credit  of  ({due.  valoirj  this 
new  difcovery,  he  vifited  England,  palling  through  Hol¬ 
land  ;  that  he  remained  fome  days  at  London,  where  he 
became  acquainted  with  Collins,  who  fhewed  him  many 
letters  of  Gregory,  Newton,  and  other  mathematicians, 
the  fubject  of  which  principally  was  feries.  From  this  it 
fhould  feem,  that  Leibnitz  being  defirous  of  difclofing,  or 
fpreading  abroad  this  new -difcovery,  did  at  that  time, 
make  the  calculus  differentials  known  in  England.  We 
may  add,  that  in  a  letter  from  Collins  to  Newton  of  the 
5th  March,  1676—7,  it  is  Laid,  thatLeibnitzhaving  paffed 
a  week  in  London,  in  the  month  of  Odfober,  1676,  placed 
fome  writings  in  the  hands  of  Collins  *,  of  which  he 
promifes  to  fend  Newton,  either  extra&s  or  copies. 
Collins  does  not  mention  the  fubjedf  of  thefe  writings, 
neither  do  we  find  any  veftige  to  direct  us  in  the  Comer- 
cium  Epiftolium  ;  but  if  the  narrativeof  Leibnitz  be  faith¬ 
ful,  or  if  his  memory  has  not  deceived  him,  when  he 
affirms,  that  he  pofTcned  the  calculus  differentials,  before 
he  made  this  fecond  voyage  into  England,  fome  particular 
reafon,  doubtlefs,  muff  have  offered  icfelf  to  him,  to  in-* 


*  This  paffage,  and  feveral  other  very  confiderable  parts 
of  this  letter,  have  been  fuppreffed  in  the  Commercium 
Epiftolium  ;  it  may  be  feen  entire  in  the  works  of  Wallis, 
Vol.  Ill,  p.  646. 
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duee  him  to  conceal  this  difcovery,  contrary  to  the  pro¬ 
ject  he  had  found  of  fpreading,  and  having  the  credit  of  it  5 
for  in  this  fame  letter,  Collins  mentions  another  from 
Leibnitz  to  Oldenburg,  written  18— -28th  of  No¬ 
vember,  1676,  from  Amfterdam,  wherein  Leibnitz 
propofes  to  conftruct  tables  of  formula,  tending  to 
bring  the  method  of  Slufius  to  perfection,  inftead  of  ex¬ 
plaining,  or  at  leaft  mentioning  the  calculus  differentialis, 
as  much  more  expeditious  and  commodious.  The  Eng- 
lifh  have  therefore  reafon  to  conclude,  that  at  the  time 
of  his  being  in  London,  in  1676,  Leibnitz  did  not  teach 
them  the  Calculus  differentialis ;  but  they  mull  at  the 
fame  time  acknowledge,  that  the  fame  letter  is  perfectly 
concluhve  in  eftablifhing,  that  he  did  not  then  learn  it  of 
them.  In  fact,  if,  as  they  have  fince  advanced,  his  Eng- 
lifh  friends  had  then  inftructed  him  in  the  method  of 
fluxions,  mull  he  not  have  been  inconfiftent  and  abfurd, 
in  prefuming  to  have  propofed,a  month  after,  to  thefecre- 
tary  of  the  royal  fociety,  the  means  of  perfecting  the 
method  of  Slufius,  without  making  the  leaft  mention  of 
the  other  much  more  limple  method,  that  had  been  taught 
him  in  England.  So  that  to  view  both  thefe  circumftances 
from  one  point,  either  Leibnitz  had  notfeen  in  the  month 
of  October  1676,  the  work  De  Analyli  per  Equationes, 
and  the  letter  of  Newton,  of  the  10th  of  December 
1672  ;  or  if  he  had  feen  thefe  two  pieces,  he  received  00 
help  from  them,  any  more  than  theEnglifh  geometers  had 
received,  who  had  a  much  longer  time  to  meditate  on  therm 
His  adverfaries  have  never  directly  affirmed  that  he  faw* 
the  work  De  Analyfi  per  Equationes,  they  are  contented 
to  advance  that  he  law  the  letter  of  the  10th  of  Decem¬ 
ber  1672  5  but  this  letter  is  fo  vague,  and  fo  obfcure,  that 
their  affertions,  even  if  true,  prove  nothing  again  ft 
Leibnitz. 

In  this  whole  affair,  there  are  no  more  than  three  pieces 
truly  decifive,  namely,  firft  a  letter  from  Newton  to  Ol¬ 
denburg,  of  the  24th  of  October  1676,  communicated 
the  following  year  to  Leibnitz.  2dly;  The  anfwer  from 
Leibnitz  to  Oldenburg,  the  21ft  of  June  1677,  relative 
to  this  letter.  3dly,  The  feholium  which  accompanies  the 
feventh  proportion  of  the  fecond  book  of  the  Principia 
Mathematica  of  Newton,  a  work  publifhed  in  1686. 

c  The  letter  of  Newton  contains,  independent  of  the 
different  refearches  concerning  feries.  which  we  need  not 
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here  attend  to,  feveral  theorems,  founded  on  the  method  of 
fluxions;  but  he  conceals  their  demonilrations,  contenting 
himfeif  with  faying,  that  he  has  drawn  them  from  the  fo- 
lution  of  the  general  problem,  which  he  enunciates  enig¬ 
matically  by  tranfpolition  of  letters,  the  fenfe  of  which  is, 
an  equation  being  given ,  involving  fluent  quantities ,  to  find 
the  fluxions ,  and  vice  verfa.  It  is  evident  by  this  letter,  that 
Newton  at  that  time,  poffeffed  the  method  of  fluxions  or 
the  calculus  differentialis. 

c  Leibnitz,  in  his  anfwer,  begins  by  affirming,  that  he 
had,  as  well  as  Newton,  found  that  the  method  of  Slufius  for 
tangents  was  imperfect ;  he  afterwards  explains  the  calcu¬ 
lus  differentialis,  affirming,  that  he  long  fince  made  ufe 
of  it,  to  draw  the  tangents  of  curves.  Thus  it  is  that  h® 
openly  gives  the  folution  of  a  problem,  which  Newton 
had  enigmatically  propofed. 

The  fcholium  cited  from  the  book  of  Principia,  bears 
the  following  literal  fenfe:  in  the  letters  which  ten  years  age 
1  wrote  to  the  moft  Jkilful  G.  G.  Leibnitz ,  when  I fignifed \ 
that  I  was  in  pojjejfion  of  a  method  of  determining  Maxim a 
and  Minima ,  of  drawing  tangents ,  and  of  performing  other 
things  of  the  like  nature ,  which  anfwer ed  equally  ivell  in  furd» 
as  in  rational  quantities  ;  and  having  concealed  the  fame  by 
tranfpofed  letters  forming  this  fentence  ;  an  equation  being 
given,  involving  any  number  of  flowing  quantities,  to  find 
the  fluxions,  and  vice  verfa :  this  celebrated  man  wrote  to 
me  in  anfwer ,  that  he  had  likewife  fallen  on  the  fame  method , 
and  communicated  his  method ,  fcarcely  differing  from  mine * 
except  in  the  forms  of  enunciation  and  notation ,  and  the  idea 
(or  hypothefs)  refp effing  the  generation  of  quantities d 

It  is  fufficiently  evident  from  thefe  three  pieces,  that 
Newton  appears  to  have  firfl:  difeovered  the  method  of 
fluxions ;  but  that  Leibnitz,  on  the  other  fide,  invented 
it  equally,  without  borrowing  any  thing  from  Newton  : 
thefe  two  great  men,  by  the  force  of  genius,  arrived  at  the 
fame  concluflon,  by  different  methods  ;  the  one  by  regard¬ 
ing  fluxions  as  the  Ample  relations  or  ratios  of  quantities, 
which  are  produced,  or  vanifli  at  the  fame  time;  the 
other  by  confidering,  that  in  any  feries  of  quantities  that 
increafe  or  decreafe,  the  difference  between  two  adjacent 
terms  may  become  infinitely  fmall,  that  is  to  fay,  lmaller 
than  any  definite  magnitude. 

This  opinion,  univerfally  received,  except  in  England, 
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Was  that  of  Newton  himfelf,  at  a  time  when  truth  was 
Rill  near  its  fource,  arid  the  paflions  had  not  obfcured  ito 
It  was  in  vain*  that  afterwards*  milled  by  the  flattery  of 
his  difciples,  he  changed  his  language  :  it  is  in  Vain  that 
he  then  pretended  that  the  glory  of  the  difcovery  was  due* 
exclulively  to  the  firlf  inventor,  and  that  the  fecond  in¬ 
ventors  were  intitled  to  ho  part.  The  proportion  require* 
to  be  modified.  T wo  men,  each  of  whom  make  the  fame 
important  difcovery,  are  equally  intitled  to  admiration  5 
but  he  who  publi flies  it  the. firft,  has  the  ftrongeft  claim 
to  public  gratitude.  YV, 


Art.  rt. 

A  Collection  of  Theological  TraCls,  in  Sin  Volumes .  Tj 

Richard  TVaifon ,  D.  D .  F.  R.  S,  Lord  Bijhop  of  Lan- 
daff'y  and  Regius  Profejfor  of  Divinity  in  the  Univerfity  of 
Cambridge .  T.  Evans.  Octavo*  il.  i6§. 

IT  was  unluckily  too  late  in  the  laff  month  when  this 
very  ufeful  publication  which,  from  its  probable 
effe&s  on  the  ftudents  of  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge*  I 
take  to  be  the  moft  important  in  the  year,  appeared,  to 
enter  into  a  full  account  of  it ;  but  now  as  the  reader  will 
naturally  be  impatient  to  fee  fome  account  of  the  intention 
of  it,  I  fhall  tranfcribe  fuch  parts  of  the  fublime  and 
fpirited  preface*  as  appear  to  me  mofb  to  defer ve  it* 
After  faying  fomething  of  his  particular  intention* 
which  was  to  furnifbt  young  clergymen,  who  could  not 
afford  the  purchafe  of  many  books*  with  a  fmall  body  of 
divinity,  competent  to  their  occafions*  and  fufficient  to 
makegood  chriftians,  though  not  great  divines*  the  Bi* 
ihop  goes  on  in  this  very  fublime*  and  hitherto  I  think  un¬ 
reached  tone. 

f  But  the  ftudents  who  are  designed  for  the  church  are 
not  the  only  ones  to  whom  I  would  recommend  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  fetting  apart  fome  portion  of  their  time  for  religi¬ 
ous  inquiries  5  I  would  prefs  it  with  the  greateft  earneft- 
nefs  and  fincerity  on  the  young  men  of  rank  and  fortune* 
1  would  efpecially  intreat  them  to  perufe  with  unprejudiced 
minds,  the  whole  of  this  colledfion  ;  but  particularly,  and 
with  the  ftri&eft  attention*  the  fird*  fourth*  and  fifth  vo* 
Vol,  VII.  I  i  lumes 
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lumes  of  it  :  they  will  there  find  fueh  convincing  proofs 
of  the  chriftian  religion,  as  will  preferve  them,  I  trull, 
from  that  contagion  of  infidelity  which  is  the  difgraee  of 
the  age.  It  is  a  very  wonderful  thing  that  a  being  fuch 
as  man,  placed  on  a  little  globe  of  earth  in  a  little  corner 
of  the  univerfe,  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the 
other  fyllems  which  are  difperfed  through  the  immenfity 
of  fpace,  imprifoned  as  it  were  on  the  fpot  where  he  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  born,  almoft  utterly  ignorant  of  the  variety  of 
fpiritual  exigencies,  and  circumfcnbed  in  tiis  knowledge 
of  material  things,  by  their  remotenefs,  magnitude,  or 
minutenefs,  a  llranger  to  the  nature  of  the  very  pebbles  on 
which  he  treads,  unacquainted,  or  but  very  obfeurely  in¬ 
formed  by  his  natural  faculties,  of  his  condition  after  death ; 
it  is  wonderful  that  a  being  fuch  as  this,  fhould  relu£lantly 
receive,  or  fallidioufly  reject  the  inllrudlion  of  the  eter¬ 
nal  God  !  Or,  if  this  is  laying  too  much,  that  he  fhould 
hallily,  and  negligently,  and  triumphantly  conclude,  that 
the  Supreme  Being  never  had  condefcended  to  inllru£t  the 
race  of*  man.  It  might  properly  have  been  expedled,  that 
a  rational  being,  fo  circumllanced,  would  have  feduloully 
inquired  into  a  fubjedl  of  fuch  vail  importance;  that  he 
would  not  have  fuffered  himfelf  to  have  been  diverted 
from  the  invefii'g.ation,  by  the  purfuits  of  wealth,  or  ho¬ 
nour,  or  any  temporal  concern ;  much  lefs  by  notions 
taken  up  without  attention,  arguments  admitted  without 
examination,  or  prejudices  imbibed  in  early  youth  from 
the  profane  ridicule,  or  impious  jellings,  of  fenfual  and 
immoral  men.  It  is  from  the  influence  of  fuch  prejudices 
that  I  would  guard  that  part  of  the  riling  generation  which 
is  committed  to  our  care,  by  recommending  to  them  a 
ferious  perufal  of  the  trails  which  are  here  prefented  to 
them.  Let  them  not  refufe  to  follow  this  advice,  becaufe 
it  is  given  to  them  by  a  churchman  ;  he  can  have  no  pof- 
lible  intereft  in  giving  it,  except  what  may  refult  to  him 
from  the  eonfeioufnefs  of  endeavouring  to  difeharge  his 
duty,  and  the  hope  of  being  ferviceable  to  them  in  this 
world  ;  for  it  is  a  trite  objedlion,  and  grounded  on  a  mifi* 
apprehenfion  of  the  defign  of  chriftianity,  which  would 
reprefent  it  as  an  intolerable  yoke,  fo  oppofite  to  die  pro- 
penfities,  as  to  be  utterly  defttudlive  of  the  felicity  of  the 
human  mind.  It  is  in  truth,  quite  the  reverfe ;  there  is 
not  a  Angle  precept  in  the  gofpel,  without  excepting  either 
that  which  ordains  the  forgivenefs  of  injuries,  or  that 

which 
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which  commands  every  one  to  poffefs  his  vejfel  in  fantlifi - 
cation  and  honour ,  which  is  not  calculated  to  promote  our 
happinefs.  Chriftianity  regulates,  but  does  not  extinguilh 
our  affe&ions ;  and  in  the  due  regulation  of  our  affections 
confifts  our  happinefs  as  reafonable  beings.’ 

After  fetting  the  argument  from  authority  of  fuch  chrif- 
tians  as  Boyle  and  Newton  in  a  very  ffrong  light,  the  Bi- 
fhop  goes  on  thus  : 

*■  But  though  I  have  here  fuggeffed  to  young  men  a 
ready  anfwer  to  fuch  of  their  profligate  acquaintance  as 
may  wifh  to  work  upon  their  prejudices  in  favour  of  infi¬ 
delity  ;  yet  I  hope  they  will  not  content  themfelves  with 
being  prejudiced  even  in  favour  of  chriftianity;  they  will 
find  in  this  colle&ion,  fuch  folid  arguments  in  fupport  of 
its  truth,  as  cannot  fail  to  confirm  them,  on  the  moft  ra¬ 
tional  grounds,  in  the  belief  of  the  gofpel  difpenfation. 
They  may  wonder,  perhaps,  if  religion  be  fo  ufeful  a 
thing  as  is  here  reprefented,  that  their  parents  fhould  have 

feldom  or  never  converfed  with  them  on  the  fubjedt - . 

if  this  fhould  be  the  fad,  I  can  only  fay,  That  it  is  a 
negle£  of  all  others  the  moft  to  be  regretted.  And  in¬ 
deed  our  mode  of  education,  as  to  religious  knowledge,  is 
very  defeftive  ;  the  child  is  inftru£!ed  in  its  catechifm  be¬ 
fore  it  is  able  to  comprehend  its  meaning,  and  that  is  ufu- 
ally  all  the  domeftic  inftru&ion  which  it  ever  receives. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  negligence  of  parents  in  teach¬ 
ing  their  children  chriftianity,  or  how  forcibly  foever  the 
maxims  and  cuftoms  of  the  world  may  confpire  in  con¬ 
firming  men  in  infidelity,  it  is  the  duty  of  thpfe  to  whom 
the  education  of  youth  is  intrufted  not  to  delpair ;  their 
diligence  will  have  its  ufe  ;  it  will  prevent  a  bad  matter 
from  becoming  worfe  :  and  if  this  foolijhnefs  of  preaching 
into  which  I  have  been  betrayed  on  this  occafion,  has  but 
the  effect  of  making  even  one  young  man  of  fortune  ex¬ 
amine  into  the  truth  of  the  chriftian  religion,  who  would 
not  otherwife  have  done  it,  I  fhail  not  repent  the  having 
been  infant  out  of  feafon. 

6  Difcite,  O  Miferi,  et  caufas  cognofcite  rerum 
Quid  fumus,  et  quidnam  victuri  gignimur  :  ordo 

Quis  datus; - quern  te  Deus  die 

Juftit. - - - — 

Thefe  were  queftions  which  even  the  Heathen  moraiifts 
thought  it  a  lhame  for  a  man  never  to  have  confidered. 
How  much  more  cenfurable  are  thole  amongft  ourfelves 

I  i  2  who 
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who  waite  their  days  in  folly  or  vice,  without  ever  refieo 
ting  upon  the  providential  difpenfation  under  which  they 
live,  without  having  any  fublimer  piety,  and  purer  mo¬ 
rality,  any  better  hopes  of  futurity  than  the  heathens 
had  V 

The  caufe  of  the  difficulties  in  religion,  is  likewife  put 
in  a  roafterly  way, 

«  Difficulties  ftill  remain,  and  it  would  be  a  miracle 
greater  than  any  we  are  inftru&ed  to  believe,  if  there  re¬ 
mained  none;  if  a  being  with  but  five  fcanty  inlets  of 
knowledge,  Separated  but  yefterday  from  his  mother 
Earth,  and  to-day  finking  again  into  her  bofom,  could  fa¬ 
thom  the  depths  of  the  wifdom  and  knowledge  of  Him 

which  is ,  which  was,  and  which  is  to  come , - the  Lord  God 

j. llmighty ,  to  whom  he  glory  and  dominion  for  ever  and  ever  * 

And  fo  is  the  argument  from  the  increafe  of  learning 
amongft  us. 

6  Some,  I  know,  affeCt  to  believe,  that  as  the  refforation 
of  letters  was  ruinous  to  the  Romifh  Religion,  fo  the  fur¬ 
ther  cultivation  of  them  will  be  fubverfive  of  Chriftianity 
itfelf.  Of  this  there  is  no  danger,  it  may  be  fubverfive  of 
the  Reliques  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  by  which  other 
churches  are  fiill  polluted  ;  of  perfections,  of  anathemas, 
of  ecelefiaftical  dominion  over  God’s  heritage,  of  all  the 
filly  outworks  which  pride,  the  fuperftition,  the  knavery 
of  mankind  have  ereCted  around  the  citadel  of  our  faith  ; 
but  the  citadel  itfelf  is  founded  on  a  rock,  the  gates  of 
hell  cannot  prevail  againfi  it,  its  mafter-builder  is  God, 
its  beauty  will  be  found  ineffable,  and  its  ftrength  impreg¬ 
nable  when  it  ffiali  be  freed  from  the  frippery  of  human 
ornaments,  cleared  from  the  rubbiih  of  human  bulwarks. 
It  is  no  firs  all  part  of  the  province  of  a  teacher  of  Chrifti- 
anity  to  diftinguifh  between  the  word  of  God  and  the  ad¬ 
ditions  which  men  have  made  to  it.  The  objections  of 
unbelievers  are  frequently  levelled  againfi  what  is  not 
Chriftianity,  but  mere  human  fyftem  ;  and  he  will  be  beft 
able  to  defend  the  former  who  is  leaft  ftudious  to  fupport 
the  airy  pretenfions  of  the  latter.  7  he  effeCt  of  eftablifhed 
fy Items  in  obftruCting  truth  is  to  the  laft  degree  deplor¬ 
able,  every  one  fees  it  in  other  churches,  but  fcarcely  any 
one  fufpeCts  it  in  his  own/ 

(  Moderation.  Want  of  genuine  moderation  towards 
thofe  who  differ  from  us  in  religious  opinions  feems  to  b© 
the  moil  unaccountable  thing  in  the  world.  Every  man, 

who 
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who  has  any  religion  at  all,  feels  within  himfelf  a  ftronger 
motive  to  judge  right,  than  you  can  poffibly  fuggeft  to 
him;  and,  if  he  judges  wrong,  What  is  that  to  you  ?  To 
his  own  matter  he  ftandeth  or  falleth,  his  wrong  judgment 
may  affedt  his  own  falvation,  it  cannot  affedf  yours;  for, 

in  the  words  of  Teriullian - nec  alii  obeft  aut  prodeji  alte- 

rius  religio :  this  you  mutt  admit,  unlefs  you  think  it 
your  duty  to  inftrudf  him  ;  but  inftrudlions  may  be  given 
with  moderation,  and,  conttdering  that  the  Bible  is  as 
open  to  him  as  it  is  to  you,  you  ought  not  to  be  over  cer¬ 
tain  that  it  is  your  duty  to  prefs  your  inftrudlion  upon 
him  ;  For  what  is,  ordinarily  fpeaking,  your  inftrudlion, 
but  an  attempt  to  bring  him  over  to  your  opinion  ?  This 
principle  fhould  be  received  with  great  caution,  or  it  may 
do  much  mifchief  ;  for  it  is  on  this  principle  that  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics  light  up  the  fires  of  the  inquifition,  and 
compafs  fea  and  land  to  make  a  profelyte — —a  profelyte  ! 
to  what  we  Protettants  believe  to  be  the  delufion  of  Satan, 
the  very  canker  of  Chrittianity,  the  grand  apoftacy  from 
the  Gofpel  foretold  by  St.  Paul.  The  Catholics  however 
in  this  point  a£t  confidently  ;  for,  believing  in  the  infal¬ 
libility  of  their  church,  they  have  a  plea  for  their  zeal  in 
bringing  every  one  within  its  pale,  which  can  never  be 
urged  by  Protettants  with  any  fhadow  of  juftice,  and  pro- 
priety.’ 

The  Bifhop  then  obferves,  that  there  are  feveral  ques¬ 
tions  about  which  we  may  be  allowed  to  differ. 

‘  There  are,  you  will  fay,  doubtlefs  fome  fundamental 

doftrines  in  Chrittianity . .  Paul  the  Apoftle  has  laid 

down  one  foundation,  and  he  tells  us  that,  other  foundation 
can  no  man  lay ,  than  that  is  laid ,  which  is,  Jefus- — The 

Chrift. - -But  this  proportion— Jefus  is  the  Meffiah— 

includes,  you  will  reply,  feveral  others  which  are  equally 
true.  I  acknowledge  that  it  does  fo,  and  it  is  every  man's 
duty  to  fearch  the  Scriptures  that  he  may  know  what  thofe 
truths  are  ;  but  I  do  not  conceive  it  to  be  any  man’s  duty, 
to  anathematize  thofe  who  cannot  fubfcribe  to  his  cata¬ 
logue  of  fundamental  Chriftian  verities.  The  man  is  not 
to  be  etteemcd  an  Atheijl ,  who  acknowledges  the  exittence 
of  a  God  the  Creator  of  the  univerfe  ;  though  he  cannot 
affent  to  all  the  truths  of  natural  religion,  which  other  mzn 
may  undertake  to  deduce  from  that  principle :  nor  is  he 
to  be  etteemed  a  Dei  ft,  who  acknowledges  that  Jefus  of 
Nazareth  is  indeed  the  Chrift ,  the  Saviour  of  the  worlds  thof 

he 
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he  cannot  aftent  to  all  the  truths  of  revealed  religion  which 
other  men  think  themfelves  warranted  in  deducing  from 
thence.  Still  you  will  probably  rejoin,  there  muft  be 
many  truths  in  the  Chriftian  religion  concerning  which 
no  one  ought  to  hefitate,  inafmuch  as  without  a  belief  in 
them  he  cannot  be  reputed  a  Chriftian.— -Reputed  !  By 
whom?  By  Jefus  Chrift  his  Lord  and  his  God,  or  by 
you  ?— — Rafh  expofitors  of  points  of  doubtful  deputa¬ 
tion;  intolerant  fabricators  of  metaphyfical  Creeds,  and 
incongruous  Syft ems  of  Theology  !  Do  you  undertake  to 
meafure  the  extent  of  any  man’s  underftanding  except 
your  own  ;  to  eftimate  the  ftrength  and  origin  of  his 
habits  of  thinking;  to  appreciate  his  merit  or  demerit  in 
the  ufe  of  the  talent  which  God  has  given  him  ;  fo  as  un¬ 
erringly  to  pronounce  that  the  belief  of  this  or  that  doc¬ 
trine  is  neceftary  to  his  falvation  ?  It  is  undoubtedly  ne- 
cefTary  to  your’s,  if  you  are  perfuaded  that  it  comes  from 
God ;  but  you  take  too  much  upon  you,  when  you  eredfc 
yourfelf  into  an  infallible  judge  of  truth  and  falfehood.  We 
as  Chriftians  are  under  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  being  of  a 
God  ;  as  to  his  moral  government  of  the  world  ;  as  to  the 
terms  on  which  finners  may  be  reconciled  to  him  ;  as  to 
the  redemption  that  is  in  Jefus  Chrifl ;  as  to  the  refurredfion 
from  the  dead  ;  as  to  a  future  ftate  of  retribution  ;  nor 
with  refpedt  to  other  important  queftions  concerning  which 
the  wifeft  of  the  Heathen  Philoiophers  were  either  wholly 
ignorant,  or  had  no  fettled  notions.  But  there  are  other 
fubjedhs  on  which  the  Academicorum  i^oyr,  may  be  admitted, 
I  apprehend,  without  injuring  the  foundations  of  our  Re¬ 
ligion.  Such  are  the  queftions  which  relate  to  the  power 
ot  Evil  Spirits  to  lufpend  the  laws  of  nature,  or  to  adfuate 
the  minds  of  men  ;  to  the  materiality  or  immateriality  of 
the  human  foul ;  the  ftate  of  the  dead  before  the  general 
refurredtion  ;  the  refurrection  of  the  fame  body  ;  the  du¬ 
ration  of  future  punifhments,  and  many  others  of  the  lame 
kind/ 

This  manly,  and  every  way  admirable  compofition 
is  followed  by  a  lift  of  200  queftions,  which  have  been 
difputed  on  in  the  divinity  fchools  at  Cambridge  within 
the  laft  twenty  five  or  thirty  years.  Thefe  are  followed 
by  another  lift  of  about  100  of  thofe  deputations,  under 
the  Drs.  Davenant  and  Tuckney,  in  1634  and  in  1655. 
It  is  needlels  to  fay,  how  much  the  advantage  is  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  liberality  and  £ood  feufe  of  the  prefent  age. 

We 
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We  have  then  the  fra&s,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  titles, 

Vol.  i.  A  Scheme  of  Scripture  Divinity*  founded  on 
the  Plan  of  the  Divine  DBperBatrons,  by  Ja  Taylor,  D  D. 

Refkflions  upon  the  Books  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  by 
Peter  Allix. 

Vol.  2.  An  Hiftory  of  the  Apoftles  and  Evangelrfts, 
Writers  of  the  New  Teftament,  in  3  volumes*  by  -'Dr® 

Lardner. 

Voi.  3.  A  DiBertation  on  the  ancient  Verfionk  of  the 
Bible,  by  Brett. 

Art  hiftorical  Account  of  thefeveral  EnglifhTranflations 
of  the  Bible,  by  Antony  Johnfon. 

An  Introduction  to  reading  the  Scriptures,  by  Beaufo-* 
bre,  and  l’Enfant. 

A  Key  to  the  A poftolic  Writings,  by  John  Taylor. 

Plain  Reafons  for  being  a  Chriftian,  by  Dr.  Chandler* 

Vol.  4.  Reafonablenefs  of  Chriftianity,  by  Locke. 

A  Difcourfe  concerning  the  unchangeable  Obligation  of 
national  Religion,  and  the  Truth  and  Authority  of  the 
Chriftian  Revelation,  by  Dr.  Clarke. 

A  Difcourfe  on  Prophecy,  from  a  Volume  of  Difcourfes 
by  John  Smith,  formerly  Fellow  of  Queen’s  College, 
Cambridge-^tranflated  by  Le  Clerc,  and  prefixed  to  his 
Commentary  on  Ifaiah, 

An  EBay  on  the  Teaching  and  Witnefs  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  from  Barrington’s  Mifcellanea  Sacra. 

An  EBay  concerning  Infpifation,  taken  from  Benfons 
Paraphrafe  and  Notes  on  St.  Paul’s  Epiftles. 

An  EBay  concerning  the  Unity  of  Senfe,  to  fhew  that 
bo  Text  of  Scrioture  has  more  than  a  {ingle  Senfe. 

Vol.  5.  Of  the  Truth  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  by 
David  Hartley— taken  from  the  2d  vol.  of  Hanley’s  Qb- 
iervations  on  Man. 

Of  the  Truth  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  by  Addifon. 

Of  the  Argument  for  Chriftianity  from  the  Fulfilment 
of  our  Saviour’s  Predi&ions  concerning  he  Dcftruction  of 
the  Temple  and  the  City  of  Jerufalem,  and  the  Difper- 
lion  of  the  Jews,  being  the  third  chapter  of  the  firfl  vo¬ 
lume  of  Lardner’s  Credibility,  &c. 

All  the  Actions  recorded  in  the  Gofpels  are  probable — - 
the  4th  chapter  of  the  firfl  book  of  theTruth  of  the  Gofpel 
Hiftory  by  Macknight. 

Of  the  Argument  for  theTruth  of  the  Chriftian  Reli¬ 
gion  taken  from  the  Converfion  of  the  World  to  Chriftia¬ 
nity  5 
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jnity ;  taken  from  the  Truth  of  the  Gofpel  Hiftory  by 
Macknight.  '  . 

An  Effay  oh  the  Man  of  Sin,  from  Benfon’s  Paraphrafe 
and  Notes  on  St.  Paul’s  EpifUes. 

Obfervations  on  the  Hiftory  and  Evidence  of  the  Re* 
furrection  of  Jefus, 

Vol.  6.  Eight  Charges  by  Arehbifliop  Seeker; 

A  Treatife  concerning  theCaufeof  the  prefent  Corrupt 
lion  of  Chriftians*  tranflated  by  Metet  from  Oftervald. 

The  Defign  of  Ciirifbianity,  by  Dr.  Fowler*  Bifhop 
of  Gloucefter. 

To  each  of  thefe  are  prefixed  very  fhort  introductions* 
giving  an  account  of  the  contents,  and  pointing  out  where 
the  reader  may  obtain  farther  information  on  the  fubje£E 

The  work  concludes  with  a  catalogue  of  books  in  divi¬ 
nity*  taken  from  the  beft  writers  of  every  perfuafion.  To 
this  fomething  be  added* — and  poilibly  a  little  might  be 
taken  away  from  it. 

If  any  thing  farther  could  be  wanting  to  Corroborate 
what  the  Bifhop  and  ProfefTor,  with  a  fpirit  and  truth 
that  will  do  him  immortal  honour*  has  been  the  firfl 
Bifhop  and  ProfefTor  fairly  to  own  of  the  errors  of 
the  Church  of  England*  and  the  neceffity  of  a  more  ex- 
tenfive  toleration  \  it  would  be  what  I  read  in  the  eloge 
de  M.  Tronchin,  juft  published  by  M.  Condorcet  in  the 
Hiftory  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  1781.  i  II  fut 
employe  (fays  he  of  an  anceftor  of  Tronchin)  a  la  redac¬ 
tion  d’un  formulaire  de  doClrine  pour  les  eglifes  fuilTes  ; 
car  les  miniftres  proteftans  en  s’elevant  centre  Pautorite 
de  PEgliTe  Romaine  Vouloient  forcer  les  Laics  a  fe  foumet- 
tre  a  Pautorite  de  leurs  Synodes.  Ils  foutenoient  contre 
Rome  le  droit  qu’  ont  les  particuliers  d*  interpreter  l’ecri- 
ture  et  perfecutoient  quiconque  avoit  la  hardiefte  de  Pen- 
tendre  autrement  qu’eux  j  ils  attaquoient  les  myfteres  quo 
PEglife  Romaine  a  recus  parce  que  ces  myfteres  difoient  ils 
fontcontraires  a  laraifon,  et  ils  faifoient  perirdans  les  flam- 
mes  ceux  qui  oppofeiit  la  raifon  aux  myfteres  que  les  Eg¬ 
lifes  proteftantes  avoient  conferves.  Cette  concluite  n’etoit 
ni  jufte  1 1 i  confequente,  ni  meme  politique  ;  elle  ecartoit 
de  leurs  Eglifes  ceux  que  la  liberte  de  penfer  auroit  pu  y 
amener ;  elks  prouvoient  que  ces  reformateUrs  n’etoient 
point  comme  ils  pretendoient  Petre  des  homines  vertueux 
que  les  abus  de  PEglife  Romaine  avoient  indignes  mais 
des  Theologiens  orgueilleux  qui  n’avoient  brile  le  joug  de 
Rome  que  pour  impofer  le  leurP 
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This  laft  fentence  is  certainly  not  true,  but  this  or  the 
like  will  certainly  be  applied  by  ail  catholics,  to  thofe  who 
permit' in  dogmatizing  on  queliions  about  which  fuch  men 
as  Grotius,  Le  Clerc,  Clarke,  Jortin,  &c.  have  held  dif- 
ferent  opinions.  The  experiment  has  now  been  tried  long 
enough— We  cannot  arrive  at  uniformity  of  opinion,  and 
we  never  fhall — we  cannot  go  near  it-^-few  theolo- 
gicians  can  be  met  with  who  think  alike,  and  the  men  who 
are  molt  known  to  Europe  in  other  refpe&s,  differ  in  eflen- 
tials  from  the  received  opinions.— Such  a  fyftem  totters 
every  day,  and  muff  be  mended. 


A  R  To  III* 

Arctic  Zoology ,  by  Mr.  Pennant ,  2  Vol*  4to,  White* 

I  Guinea* 

THIS  work  confifls  firlE  of  198  pages  of  introduce 
tion,  Which  the  author  begins  thus : 

4  A  knowledge  of  the  geography,  climate  and  foil,  and 
a  general  view  of  the  productions  of  the  countries,  whofe 
zoologic  hiilory  is  to  be  treated  of,  are  points  fo  necef- 
fary,  that  no  apology  need  be  made  for  introducing  them 
into  a  prefatory  difcourfe. 

6  It  is  worthy  human  curioiity  to  trace  the  gradual  in- 
creafe  of  the  animal  world,  from  the  fcanty  pittance  given 
to  the  Rocks  of  Spitsbergen,  to  the  fwarms  of  beings 
which  enliven  the  vegetable  plains  of  Senegal :  to  point 
out  the  caufes  of  the  local  niggardnefs  of  certain  places., 
and  the  prodigious  plenty  in  others.  The  Botanill  fhould 
attend  the  fancied  Voyage  l  am  about  to  take,  to  explore 
the  fcanty  herbage  of  the  Arctic  regions ;  or  fliould  1  at 
any  time  hereafter  defcend  into  the  lower  latitudes,  to  in* 
vefligate  the  luxuriancy  of  plants  in  warmer  climates. 

4  The  Foffilift  fliould  join  company,  and  point  the  van* 
ations  of  primaeval  creation,  from  the  folid  rock  of  Spitz* 
bergen  through  all  the  degrees  of  terreftrial  matter :  the 
Reps  it  makes  to  perfection,  from  the  vileft  earth  to  the 
precious  diamond  of  Golconda.  The  changes  in  the  face 
of  the  globe  fhould  be  attended  to  ;  the  deductions  by 
volcanos ;  the  ravages  of  the  fea  on  feme  coafls,  and  the 
recompence  it  may  have  made  on  others,  by  the  retreat  of 
its  waters. 
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*  The  purfuit  of  thefe  enquiries  will  alfo  have  a  farther 
and  more  important  object :  Biftory  fhould  be  called  in, 
and  a  brief  account  given  of  the  population  of  more  re¬ 
mote  countries— -the  motives  which  induced  mankind  to 
feek  retreats  in  climates  feemingly  deflitute  of  incitements 
to  migration.  Particular  attention  fhould  be  paid  to  the 
means  of  peopling  the  new  w^orid,  and  of  flocking  it  with 
animals,  to  contribute  to  the  fupport  of  mankind,  after 
the  firft  colonisation— the  increase  of  thofe  animals,  and 
their  ceffation,  and  giving  place  in  a  certain  latitude  to 
a  genera  intirely  different. 

‘  Here  the  fine  fludy  of  geography  fhould  ftep  in  to  our 
afliflance.  The  outline  of  the  terreflrial  globe  fhoutd  be 
traced ;  the  feveral  approximations  between  part  and  part 
Ihould  be  attended  to  ;  the  nature  of  the  ocean  obferved, 
the  various  iflafcds  pointed  out  as  the  fleps^  the  baiting 
places,  where  mankind  might  have  refled  in  its  paffage 
from  an  overcharged  continent. 

*  The  manners  of  the  people  ought  not  lefs  to  be  at¬ 
tended  to ;  their  changes,  both  mental  and  Corporeal,  by 
companion  of  the  prefent  flate  of  remote  people  with  na¬ 
tions  with  whom  they  had  common  anceflors,  and  who 
may  have  been  difeovered  flill  to  retain  their  primaeval 
feats.  Some  leading  cuftoms  may  flill  have  been  preferved 
in  both  ;  or  fome  monuments  of  antiquity,  proofs  of  con¬ 
genial  habitudes,  poffibly  no  longer  extant  in  the  lavage 
than  in  the  cultivated  branches  of  the  common  flock/ 

Mr.  Pennant  accordingly  takes  us  a  very  amufing  round 
over  the  coaft  of  Britain,  and  through  the  Orknies,  Shet¬ 
land,  and  Iceland.  From  thence  he  goes  to  Flanders  and  Hol¬ 
land,  the  Baltic,  Lapland,  Finland,  Norway,  Scandina¬ 
via,  Fininark,  the  Cherie  Ifland,  Spitzbergen  (a  very  inter 
refling  and  well- written  account  of  Lord  Mulgrave’s  voy¬ 
age)  and  Archangel.  Here  he  enters  Afia,  and  deferibes 
what  be  calls  its  natural  and  flrongly-marked  limits,  the1 
Urallian  and  Altaic  chain  of  mountains  ;  the  Waigats’s 
Streights,  Nova  Zembla,  the  rivers  Obi  and  Jenefey,  the 
lake  Baikal,  the  Icy  Sea,  the  Ar£lic  coafls,  the  Schutfki,  Ber¬ 
ing’s  Streights,  Kamtfchatka  (with  alifl  of  the  plants  in  fy  He¬ 
matic  order,  and  an  account  of  the  ufes  made  of  them  by 
the  natives)  Kuril  Ifles,  Bering’s  file,  Mednoi  or  the 
Copper  Iflands,  Aleutian,  Andrean,  and  Fox  Iilands,  Ca¬ 
lifornia  (vifited  by  Drake  and  Cook.)  chain  of  Alps  in 
America,  Nootka  Sound,  and  the  other  countries  delerib- 
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to  in  the  late  voyages  as  far  as  the  Icy  Sea  ;  he  then  gives 
an  account  of  the  population  of  America,  of  the  cuftoms 
common  to  America  and  the  north  of  Afia,  of  the  Efqui- 
maux,  and  a  table  of  quadrupeds, 

Mr.  P.  then  takes  us  what  he  calls  himfelf  a  blind  un- 
guided  courfe  along  the  Icy  Sea,  by  Greenland,  John 
Mayen’s  Ifland,  Old  Greenland,  and  New  Greenland 
(giving  an  account  of  the  beafts,  birds,  and  fifhes  of  this 
country).  We  then  go  to  Baffin’s  Bay,  Spitzbergen 
again  (where  we  are  told  the  Ruffians  have  lately  at¬ 
tempted  to  colonize)  Hudfon’s  Bay,  Newfoundland  (an 
account  of  the  fffhery)  and  Nova  Scotia ;  where  the  au¬ 
thor  takes  leave  of  us  with  a  panegyric  on  Mr.  Pitt. 

This  introdu£tion  likewife  contains  elegant  plates — of 
the  caves  ©f  Cauffie  (on  the  Scotch  fhore  between  Burgh- 
head  and  Loffie- mouth)— -of  theVocks  ne'ar  Sand-fide, — of 
the  Dorcholm,  a  very  curious  rock  in  Mainland, — one  of 
theiflandsof  Shetland, — of  the  bird- catching  at  Orkney^, 


*  Multitudes  of  inhabitants  of  each  clufter  of  iflands 
feed,  during  the  feafon,  on  the  eggs  of  the  birds  of  the 
cliffs.  The  method  of  taking  them  is  fo  very  hazardous, 
as  to  fatisfy  one  of  the  extremity  to  which  the  poor  peo¬ 
ple  are  driven  for  want  of  food.  Copinffia,  Hunda,  Hoy, 
Foula,  and  Nofs-head,  are  the  mod  celebrated  rocks  ;  and 
the  neighbouring  natives  the  moil  expert  climbers  and 
adventurers  after  the  game  of  the  precipice.  The  height 
of  fome  is  above  fifty  fathoms  ;  their  faces  roughened 
with  fit  elves  and  ledges,  fufficient  only  for  the  birds  to 
reft  and  lay  their  eggs.  To  thefe  the  dauntlds  fowlers  will 
afcend,  pafs  intrepidly  from  one  to  the  other,  colleff  the 
eggs  and  birds,  and  defcend  with  the  fame  indifference. 
In  moft  places  the  attempt  is  made  from  above :  they,  are 
lowered  from  the  flope  contiguous  tothe  brink,  by  a  rope, 
fometimes  made  of  ftraw,  fometimes  of  the  briftles  of  the 
hog :  they  prefer  the  laft,  even  to  ropes  of  hemp,  as  it  is 
not  liable  to  be  cut  by  the  fharpnefs  of  the  rocks;  the 
former  is  apt  to  uatwift.  They  truft  themfelves  to  a  fingle 
affiftant,  who  lets  his  companion  down,  and  holds  the 
rope,  depending  upon  his  ftrength  alone ;  which  often 
fails,  and  the  adventurer  is  lure  to  be  dafhed  in  pieces  or 
drowned  in  the  fubjacent  fea.  The  rope  is  often  fhifted 
from  place  to  place  with  the  impending  weight  of  the 
fowler  and  his  booty.  The  perion  above  receives  ftgnals 
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* — of  various  curious  antiquities  in  theOrkney  and  Shetland 
idles,  and  of  the  tomahawk  and  bow  from  Nootka  Sound. 

Belides  thefe,  there  are  eighteen  plates  which  'exhibit 
feme  of  the  mofi  curious  beans  and  birds. 

The  work  itfelf  is  not  of  a  nature  to  fuffer  any  extrafl, 
and  of  its  ufe  and  accuracy,  the  high  reputation  of  the, 
author,  who  is  knovjri'io  fatpe  by  his  works ,  leaves  no  doubt. 


for  the  purpofe,  his  affociate,  being  far  out  of  light ;  who, 
during  the  operation,  by  help  of  a  ffcafF,  fprings  from  the 
face  of  the  rocks,  to  avoid  injury  from  the  proje&ing  parts. 

In  Foula,  they  will  trull  to  a  fmall  Hake  driven  in  the 
ground,  or  to  a  fmall  dagger,  which  the  natives  ufually 
carry  about  them  ;  and  which  they  will  flick  into  the 
ground,  and,  twilling  round  it  a  fifhing  cord,  defeend  by 
that  to  climbing  places,  and,  after  finifhing  this  bulinefs, 
fwarm  up  by  it  without  fear.  Few  who  make  a  pradlice  of 
this  come  to  a  natural  death.  They  have  a  common  fay¬ 
ing,  ie  Such  a  one’s  gutcher  went  over  the  fneak  ;  and  my 
father  went  over  the  fneak  too.”  It  is  a  pity  that  the  old 
Norwegian  law  is  not  here  in  force.  It  confidered  this 
kind  of  death  as  a  fpecies  of  fuicide.  The  next  of  kin 
(in  cafe  the  body  could  be  feen)  was  directed  to  go  the 
fame  way :  If  he  refufed,  the  corpfe  was  not  to  be  admitted 
into  holy  ground  *. 

But  the  moll  lingular  fpecies  of  fowling  is  on  the  Holm 
of  Nofs,  a  vail  rock  fevered  from  the  Ifle  of  Nofs  by  feme 
unknown  convullion,  and  only  about  16  fathoms  diflant. 
It  is  of  the  fame  fiupendous  height  as  the  oppolite  preci¬ 
pice  f,  with  a  raging  fea  between;  fo  that  the  intervening 
chafm  is  of  matchlefs  horror.  Some  adventrous  climber 
has  reached  the  rock  in  a  boat,  gained  the  height,  and 
fafiened  feveral  Hakes  on  the  fmall  portion  of  earth  which 
is  to  be  found  on  the  top  :  correfpondent  Hakes  are  placed 
on  the  edge  of  the  correfpondent  pliffs.  A  rope  is  fixed 
to  the  Hakes  on  both  fides,  along  which  a  machine,  called 
a  cradle,  is  contrived  to  Hide  ;  and  by  the  help  of  a  imall 
parallel  cord,  fafiened  in  like  manner,  the  adventurer  wafts 
hirnfelf  over,  and  returns  with  his  booty,  which  is  the 
eggs  or  the  young  of  the  black-backed  gull  and  the  her¬ 
ding  gull/  r  ‘  ‘  . . 

*  Debe’s  Hilt,  Ferroe  IHes,  154*  480  Feet, 
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ART .  IV. 

The  Hifloyy  and  Pr  a  files  of  Asrojlatlon ,  by  Tiberius  Cavalh 9 
p.R.S.  GCtavo.  Dilly.  6  s. 

THIS  work  contains  the  hiftory  and  pra&ice  of  a 
fubjeft  or  art,  which,  though  new,  is  of  itfelf  fo  lin¬ 
gular  and  Unking  that  it  may  fairly  be  prefumed,  the 
detail  of  faffs  it  contains  will  not  appear  to  poffefs  much 
novelty,  in  the  eye  of  many  whofe  curiofity  has  been  di- 
reffed  to  views  of  this  kind.  The  author  profelfes  to  re- 
cord  every  particular  that  deferves  to  he  remembered,  or 
appears  likely  to  open  the  way  to  farther  difeoveries,  re¬ 
jecting  at  the  fame  time  thofe  experiments,  obfervations* 
and  projeCls  which  feem  to  be  either  trifling  or  evidently 
abfurd.  He  has  treated  this  fubjeft  in  an  accurate,  per- 
fpicuous,  and  even  elegant  manner.  This  book  is  divided 
into  two  parts ;  the  firft  containing  the  hiftory  and  the 
latter  the  praffice  of  Aeroftation.  It  is  not  necefTary  to 
fay  more  concerning  the  hiftory,  than  that  it  will  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  thofe  who  wifh  to  poflefs  an  authentic  account 
of  the  leading  experiments ;  and  the  fecond  or  practical 
part  will  be  found  of  great  fervice  to  thofe  who  may  at¬ 
tempt  to  conftruCf  and  fill  Aeroflatic  machines.  The  me¬ 
thods  of  computation  are  explained  with  perfpicuity,  and 
familiarized  fo  as  to  be  brought  within  the  comprehenfion 
of  thofe  whofe  mathematical  knowledge  is  confined  to  the 
mere  rudiments  of  arithmetic.  Mr.  Cavallo  does  not  take 
leave  of  his  reader  when  he  has  taught  him  to  conftruCt 
and  launch  his  Balloon  into  the  air.  His  attention  is  far¬ 
ther  dire&ed  to  the  cargo,  if  we  may  fo  term  it,  which 
thefe  aeroflatic  voyages  demand.  He  has  likewife  given 
very  ufeful  directions  refpeCting  the  experiments  and  ob- 
fervations  proper  to  be  made  in  the  fuperior  regions  of  the 
air.  He  concifely  explains  the  barometrical  methods  of 
finding  heights,  as  well  as  the  geometrical  method  founded 
on  an  obfervatioh  of  the  angle  fubtended  by  the  apparent 
horizon.  Jn  this  laft  method,  however,  we  are  inclined 
to  think,  that  the  errors  of  oblervation  will  amount  to  a 
greater  quantity  than  that  from  which  the  elevation  of  the 
balloon  above  the  furface  of  the  earth  i$  to  be  deduced. 
His  chapter  concerning  the  ufes  to  which  Aeroftation  may 
be  applied,  contains  only  fuch  as  amongfl  the  numerous 
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conjectures  on  this  fubjeCl  we  have  met  with  before  in  & 
variety  of  places.  In  juflice  to  the  author,  however,  it  is 
to  be  obferved,  that  he  does  not  propofe  them  as  new  ; 
for,  as  he  takes  notice,  the  more  obvious  ufes  will  eafilyr 
occur  to  perfons  of  the  leaf!  ingenuity  ;  and  to  propofe 
others  of  a  lefs  apparent  nature,  might  only  ferve  to  give 
feme  obfeure  and  perhaps  ridiculous  hints  to  future  ex¬ 
perimenters. 

Thefe  curfory  obfervations  may  ferve  to  give  a  general 
idea  pf  the  book,  and  its  contents.  We  fhall  therefore 
only  add,  that  we  have  perufed  it  with  pleafure,  and  think 
it  a  performance,  which,  if  it  does  not  add  to,  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  far  from  diminifhing,  the  reputation  Mr.  Ca- 
vallo  has  acquired  and  is  juftly  intitled  to  as  an  experi¬ 
mental  philofopher.  W. 

f 
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ART,  V. 

Memoir es  de  Y Academic  de  Dijon.  Seconds  Semefre  1783, 
Chez  Didot  le  feune  d  Paris .  The  Memoirs  of  the  Aca 
demy  of  Dijon,  the  fecond  half  year  for  17  S3. 

Art.  I.  A  Memoir  on  the  Karabic  acid ,  by  M.  de  Morveau , 

HIS  acid,  more  generally  called  the  acid  of  amber, 

1  and  known  among  the  elder  chemifts  by  the  name 
of  volatile  fait  of  amber,  is  treated  of  at  length  by  Mr. 
Morveau  in  the  prefent  memoir.  A  conliderable  part  of 
the  beginning  is  employed  in  hifcorical  details,  of  no  ap¬ 
parent  utility,  except  that  of  fhewing,  that  the  author 
has  confuited  Sophocles,  Ovid,  Pliny,  and  other  ancient 
writers  on  this  fubjeCi.  The  procefs  of  Mr.  Scheffer  for 
procuring  this  acid  is  given  at  length,  together  with  a  de¬ 
tail  of  the  obfervations  of  Pott  and  Spelman  concerning 
the  method  of  rectifying  it.  This  fait  is  prepared  in  the 
large  way  at  Konigfberg  in  Pruffia,  from  the  rafpings  of 
yellow  amber,  obtained  in  the  manufactories  there.  Thefe 
arc  diltilled  without  addition  over  a  naked  fire,  with  no 
other  precaution  than  that  of  changing  the  recipient  to¬ 
wards  the  end,  that  the  fait  may  be  lefs  charged  with 
oleaginous  parts,  Notwithflanding  this  it  contains  a 
conliderable  quantity  of  oil,  the  greateii  part  of  which  is 
abforbed  by  placing  the  fait  on  bibulous  paper  j  the  oil  is 
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txtra&ed  out  of  the  paper  by  Comprefllon*  and  expofed  td 
"a  ftcond  difliliation. 

The  attention  of  our  ingenious  author  is  nej?t  dire&ed. 
to  the  decifion  of  the  queflion  which  relates  to  the  clarifi¬ 
cation  of  yellow  amber.  He  recounts  the  places  andiitua- 
tions  in  which  it  is  found.  But  thefe  circumffances  arc 
too  well  known  to  require  a  repetition  Of  them  in  this 
place.  The  queflion  is*  whether  amber  can  with  the 
greatell  propriety  be  claffed  among  vegetable  or  mineral 
lubftances.  The  reafons  On  either  fide  are  fufficiently 
cogent.  Mr.  Morveau  does  not  hefitate  to  clafs  it  in  the 
mineral  kingdom,  bee  a  u  ft  the  products  obtained  by  ana- 
lyfing  it,  nearly  reftmble  thofe  afforded  by  the  bituihens, 
and  likewife  becaufe  no  gum,  refin,  or  balm  prefent  the 
fame  charaflers. 

The  nature  of  the  karabic  acid  is  next  treated  of  5  the 
general  charters  are  theft.  The  karabic  acid  has  a  pene¬ 
trating  but  hot  corrohve  tafie,  and  is  in  fome  degree  olea¬ 
ginous  even  when  rectified  with  the  utmoll  care*  and  of 
the  whitefl  appearance.  It  alters  fyrup  of  violets  very 
little,  but  reddens  turrifole,  and  reftores  the  colour  of 
fuch  fpots  as  have  been  occalioned  by  the  application  of 
aicaiies. 

It  is  volatile,  but  requires  a  confiderable  heat  to  ralft 
it ;  it  withflands  the  heat  of  a  water  bath  ;  a  circumilancc 
which  affords,  as  Mr.  Pott  obferves*  a  very  good  method 
of  purifying  it  without  lofs.  If  it  be  expofed  to  a  fand  heat, 
it  flows  immediately  like  oil ;  a  fmall  quantity  of  oily  acid 
riles,  and  at  length  a  concrete  fait  fublimas  and  is  con- 
denfed  in  the  fuperior  parts  of  the  veffeis,  partly  in  the 
form  of  a  yeliovvilh  butyraceous  matter  and  partly  in  the 
form  of  feathers.  The  coal  which  remains  proves,  that 
a  portion  of  the  fait  has  been  deftroyed  by  the  fire. 

This  acid  is  diffolved  very  difficultly  in  cold  water, 
twenty- four  parts  being  required  to  one  of  fait;  but  no 
more  than  two  parts  of  boiling  water  are  required  for  the 
fame  purpofe.  As  it  cools  the  greatefl  part  evaporates.  Mr. 
Roux  affures  us,  however,  that  there  remains  in  foliation 
a  greater  quantity  than  cold  water  could  have  diffolved. 
If  a  concentrated  folution  of  this  acid  be  evaporated,  it 
chryflallizes  in  triangular  prifms  with  truncated  angles. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  memoir  is  employed  on  the 
affinities  of  this  acid ;  to  which  the  chemical  reader  is  re¬ 
ferred. 
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Aft.  IT.  QbferVatiom  on  the  Operation  for  the  Hare  Lip * 
hy  Mr .  Enaux. — Mi*.  Enaux  enters  into  fome  detail,  con¬ 
cerning  the  deformity  of  the  lip,  ufually  cured  by  cut¬ 
ting.  As  this  operation  is  almoft  always  performed  on 
young  fubjeCts  j  and  it  is  of  confequence,  that  the  divi- 
lion  fhould  be  neat  and  regular,  in  order  that  the  parts  of 
the  lip  may  unite,  it  is,  undoubtedly,  an  improve¬ 
ment  to  render  the  operation  fhorter  in  time,*  as  well  as 
more  eafy  in  the  execution.  Mr.  E.  inferts  a  piece  of 
fmooth  cork,  under  the  portion  of  the  lip,  that  is  to  be 
divided  ;  and  fallens  the  extremity  to  the  cork,  by  means 
of  two  pins  palled  through  the  lip  into  the  cork.  Thefe 
pins  ferve  to  hold  the  lip  fteady,  and  afford  a  line  of  di¬ 
rection  for  the  incifion  knife.  The  advantages  of  this 
method  are  illuftrated  by  three  cafes  or  obfervations. 

Art.  III.  A  Memoir  on  the  Earthquake  of  July 
1783,  by  Mr.  Marct.' — Mr.  Maret  gives  a  particular,  and 
not  unlcientific  account  of  the  events  with  which  this 
earthquake  was  attended.  He  determines  the  fpace  the 
earthquake  extended  to,  and  afterwards  offers  a  theory, 
which,  as  is  ufually  the  cafe  in  difquifitions  of  this  kind, 
abounds  with  conjectural  populates.  It  is,  however,  in 
a  conliderable  degree  ingenious.  He  thinks  that  the  wa¬ 
ter,  needfary  for  the  decompofition  of  pyritous  matters  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  (which,  according  to  the  well 
known  experiment  of  Lemcry,  are  thought  to  afford  the 
chief  materials  for  the  formation  of  volcanos)  not  being 
found  in  fufficient  quantity  in  inland  countries,  is  the  caufe 
why  volcanos  are  always  near  the  fea  coaft  ;  and  he  con¬ 
cludes  of  courfe,  that  the  veftiges  of  volcanos  found  in 
thofe  inland  parts,  are  proofs  that  the  fea  has  formerly  ex- 
ifted  in  their  vicinity  ;  he  imagines  that  the  decompofition 
of  the  pyrites  may  fomehow  or  other  develope,  or  pro¬ 
duce  the  eleCtrical  matter:  that  if  this  eleCtric  matter  be 
developed  near  the  furface,  it  eafily  paffes  into  the  atmo- 
fphere,  or  is  otherwife  diffufed  j  but  if  the  phenomenon 
happens  very  deep  in  the  earthy  the  eleCtric  matter  paffes 
by  the  heft  conductors  to  imm'enfe  diftances,  occafioning 
earthquakes.  Granting  this,  it  eafily  follows,  that  though 
the  focus  of  an  earthquake  may  be  much  more  remote 
from  one  country  than  another,  yet  its  effeCts  may  be  fell 
more  ftrongly  in  the  remoter  countries,  by  means  of  the 
ftratas  of  the  conductors,  which  favour  its  communica¬ 
tion.  Many  faCts  and  comparative  deductions  are  offered 
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to  eftablifh  this,  and  other  tenets,  exhibited  by  the  au¬ 
thor. 

Art.  IV.  A  Memoir  concerning  an  Hydrometer ,  for 
meafuring  the  Concentration  of  the  Juice  of  the  Sugar  Cane , 
at  different  Stages  of  the  Boiling ,  with  Directions  for  its  ufe . 
By  M.  de  Morveau.—'YMx's  contrivance  is  a  metallic  hy¬ 
drometer,  larger  than  thofe  ufed  for  {pints,  and  graduated, 
fo  as  to  ilievv  when  the  fyrup  is  fufficiently  concentrated 
by  boiling.  The  difficulties  experienced  by  Mr.  de 
Morveau,  in  the  conftruclion  or  adaptation  of  this  in- 
ftrument,  with  a  detail  of  the  ingenious  experiments  made 
by  him,  in  the  purfuit  of  that  objedl  are  confidered,  and 
related  at  full  length. 

Art.  V.  A  Memoir  on  a  peculiar  Acid ,  difcovered  in  the 
Silk  JVorm ,  with  Obfervations  on  the  Origin  and  Place  of 
this  Acid ,  together  with  the  Method  of  preparing  and  preferr¬ 
ing  it ,  by  Mr.  Chauffer . — A  defire  to  afcertain  the  effedls 
of  de&ricity,  light,  heat,  and  the  gaffes  on  filk  worms, 
induced  this  author  in  the  year  1781,  to  rear  a  certain 
quantity  of  thefe  infects :  feveral  of  them,  when  grown 
large,  efcaped  into  a  neighbouring  chain  bar,  where  they 
peaceably  fpun  their  filk,  and  underwent  the  ufual  changes. 
Some  time  after  their  efcape  in  the  form  of  butterflies,  Mr. 
Chauffier  was  not  a  little  aftonifhed  toobferve  feveral  leaves 
of  blue  paper,  and  pieces  of  cloth,  dyed  with  turnfole, 
fpotted  with  red,  and  altered,  as  if  they  had  been  touched 
by  an  add  fquirted  out,  or  thrown  in  fmali  drops.  Se¬ 
veral  of  the  butterflies  being  {fill  in  the  apartment,  and 
fome  of  them  on  the  fheets  of  blue  paper,  he  fufpeeted 
that  thefe  infects  contained  an  acid  liquor,  which  they 
emitted  about  the  time  of  their  metamorpbofis  into  but¬ 
terflies.  He  verified  this  fufpicion,  by  inclofing  fome  of 
the  chryfalides  in  cones  of  blue  paper,  which  were  wetted, 
and  their  colour  changed  to  red,  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
verflon  of  the  infect. 

The  reft  of  the  memoir  contains  a  number  of  curious 
obfervations  and  experiments  relative  to  this  acid,  which 
he  has  obtained  from  the  infect  in  all  its  feveral  ftates, 
from  the  egg  to  the  butterfly.  It  appears  very  far 
from  being  a  Ample  fubftance.  The  author  fays  he  has 
examined  its  actions  on  different  bafes,  and  promifcs  ano¬ 
ther  memoir  on  that  fubject. 

Art.  VI.  A  Memoir  concerning  the  Lime  ft  one  or  Chaux 
Maigre  of  Brian ,  in  Burgundy  j  and  the  mode  of  dif cover - 
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ing  ibis  quality  in  the  fever al  kinds  of  Limefone ,  hy  M.  de 
Morveau . — The  chaux  maigre,  is  remarkable  foq  its 
property  of  becoming  -very  quickly  folid,  and  forming, 
even  under  water,  a  mafs  of  great  hardnefs  and  dura¬ 
bility.  The  experiments  of  Bergman  have  (hewn 
that  this  quality  arifes  folely  from  the  manganefe,  which 
enters  into  its  compoiition.  Mr.  Morveau  has  made  ex¬ 
periments  on  fix  fpecimens  of  this  ftone,  which  he  has  ex¬ 
amined  both  in  the  dry  and  humid  way. 

Art.  VIL  Obfervati'ons  on  a  Volcano  difcovered  in  Bur¬ 
gundy,  near  Couches  and  the  village  of  Drevin ,  hy  M, 
l Abbe  Soulavie. 

Art.  V ill.  Obfervations  of  the  Volcano  of  Drevin ,  by 
Mejfrs .  de  Brejfey  and  Charnpy. 

Art.  IX.  A  Memoir  on  the  Method  of  bringing  Hydrome¬ 
ters  to  Perfection,  by  Mr.  Gattey. — The  Item  of  Mr.  Gat- 
tey5s  hydrometer  is  graduated  into  parts  commenfurable 
with  the  whole  bulk  ;  he  performs  this  by  the  help  of 
fcales,  under  one  of  which  the  hydrometer  itlelf  is  lufpend- 
ecl,  immerfed  in  diftiiled  water  and  counterpoifed  by  pro¬ 
per  weights;  in  the  other  the  weight  of  the  diftilled  water, 
correfponding  with  the  immerfed  part  of  the  hydrometer, 
is  known  from  its  buoyancy  or  apparent  lofs  of  weight*  _ 
A  proportional  part  of  this  weight  is  to  be  placed  in  a  ba~ 
fon  above  the  hydrometer,  and  the  fcales  themfelves  de- 
preffed  till  the  greater  immerfion  of  the  hydrometer  fhall 
reiiore  the  equilibrum.  The  interfection  of  the  furface 
of  the  water  with  the  Item  will  by  this  procefs  give  the 
graduation. 

We  do  not  fee  that  this  inflrument  poflefles  any  finking 
degree  of  perfection  beyond  that  long  ago  invented  by 
Fahrenheit,  which  has  a  ha  fon  and  fcale  at  the  top,  and 
has  no  graduation  on  the  Item  Mr.  G.  fpeaks  of  a  ba¬ 
lance  for  dividing  weights.  This  is  nothing  more  than 
the  flee!  yard  or  balance  with  unequal  arms.  He  is  afto- 
nifhed  it  has  not.  been  generally  brought  into  ufe  in  the 
arts  and  in  natural  philofophy,  efpecially  chemiflry,  on 
.account  of  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  applied  to 
divide  fubflanc.es  into  anv  required  number  of  equal  parts. 
He  likewife  thinks  it  will  be  infinitely  commodious  for 
weighing  fmall  quantities  with  precifion,  bnce  their  mi¬ 
nute  variations  will  be  much  more  perceptible,  when,  by 
being  placed  at  the  extremity  of  their  longer  arm,  their 
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effects  become  greater.  We  mull  take  the  liberty  to  ob- 
ferve  on  this  bufinefs,  that  fome  experience  in  refearches 
of  this  kind  authorizes  us  to  declare,  and  vve  think  the 
moil  exact  experimenters  will  join  in  our  opinion,  that  no 
inftrument  for  weighing  can  equal  in  facility  and  accu¬ 
racy  the  common  equibrachial  balance.  As  to  Mr.  Gat- 
tey’s  flatera,  its  inferiority  may  be  fhewn  by  the  Ample 
obfervation,  that  when  minute  quantities  are  fyfpended  at 
the  extremity  of  the  longer  arm,  an  advantage  would  be 
gained  by  prolonging  the  fhorter  arm  fo  as  to  equal  the 
other ;  becaufe  the  counte'rpoife  in  this  laft  cafe  being 
much  lefs,  the  friction  on  the  fulcrum  would  alfo  be  dj- 
minifhed,  and  the  minute  differences  would  .of  courfe  be¬ 
come  more  fenfible.— That  is  to  fay,  his  inftrument  would 
become  more  valuable  if  converted  into  the  Ample  equi- 
brachial  balance. 

Art.  X.  A  Memoir  reciting  the  operations  preliminary  to 
the  projection  of  a  Canal  of  Communication  between  the  Saonc 
and  the  Loire ,  by  M.  Gauthey. — ' This  detail  is  of  coniider- 
able  length,  and  does  honour  to  thofe  concerned  in  it; 
but  as  its  contents  are  for  the  moft  part  local,  we  do  not 
think  it  fufficiently  interefting  to  an  Englifh  reader,  to 
induce  us  to  make  any  extrafts. 

Art.  XL  A  Memoir  concerning  the  imperfect  Coherence  of 
a  new  pier  of 'mafom  y ,  con  ft  ruffed  with  finis  and  common  mor¬ 
tar ,  by  Mr.  Aubrey.— In  this  memoir  it  is  eftablilhed,  that 
the  different  fpecific  gravities  of  flint  and  mortar,  the 
large  quantity  of  the  latter  which  enters  into  the  mafonry 
of  this  conftruftion,  the  round  figure  of  the  flints,  and 
above ’all  the  contraction  the  mortar  fuffers  in  drying,  ren¬ 
der  it  very  unfit  for  thofe  parts  of  buildings  which  are 
intended  to  poffefs  folidity  and  firmnefs,  more  particularly 
arches  and  other  works  of  that  nature. 

Art.  XII.  A  Memoir  on  the  articulated  Coralline  of  the 
Shops ,  by  Mr.  Durande. 

Art.  XIII.  An  Efjay  on  the  Natural  Hiftory  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Champignon ,  by  Air.  Vi  Hemet. — The  obfervations  con¬ 
tained  in  thefe  two  differtations  poffefs  confiderable  merit, 
and  are  principally  directed  to  the  determination  of  the 
kingdom  in  which  corallines  and  fungi  ought  to  be 
placed. 

The  remaining  part  of  this  collection  contains  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  meteorological  hiftory  of  the  year  1783; 
flip  ftations  of  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  and  baro- 
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meter  are  given,  as  well  as  the  Rate  of  the  atinofphere  a»d 
Arength  of  the  winds  for  the  morning,  noon,  and  evening 
of  every  day  in  the  year;  and  at  the  end  of  each  month  a 
recapitulation,  together  with  fuch  observations  as  could 
not  be  tabulated,  is  given.  The  general  remarks  at' the 
end  contain  many  interefling  facts,  and  the  principal 
events  of  the  year  are  befides  more  generally  tabulated  at 
the  end  of  the  work.  W. 


ART,  VI, 

The  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Philofopby ,  hy  William 
PaUy ,  M.  A .  Archdeacon  of  Carlife.  Faulder.  410.  il. 
is.  1785.  Continued  from  laft  Review. 

Chap.  VII.  Virtue . 

I.  Ik  if  R.  P.  contends  that  virtue  is  a  collection  of  good 
1V1  habits,  he  illuflrates  his  portion  in  the  following 
manner : 

c  In  the  current  occaflons,  and  rapid  opportunities  of 
life,  there  is  oftentimes  little  leifure  for  reflection ;  and 
were  there  more,  a  man,  who  has  to  reafon  about  his  duty, 
when  the  temptation  to  tranfgrefs  it  is  upon  him,  is  almoli 
fure  to  reaion  himfelf  into  an  error. 

c  If  we  are  in  fo  great  a  degree  paflive  under  our  habits, 
where,  it  is  afked,  is  the  exercife  of  virtue,  the  guilt  of 
vice,  or  any  ufe  of  moral  and  religious  knowledge  ?  I  an- 
fwer,  in  the  forming  and  contracting  of  thefe  habits. 

*  And  from  hence  refults  a  rule  of  life  of  conflderable 
importance,  viz.  that  many  things  are  to  be  done,  and 
abftained  from,  folely  for  the  fake  of  habit.  We  will 
explain  ourfelves  by  an  example  or  two.  A  beggar  with 
the  appearance  of  extreme  diferefs,  afks  our  charity.  If 
we  pome  to  argue  the  matter,  whether  the  diftrefs  be  real 
v — whether  it  be  not  brought  upon  himlelf — whether  it  be 
of  public  advantage  to  admit  fuch  applications — whether 
it  be  not  to  encourage  idlenefs  and  vagrancy* * — whether  it 
may  not  invite  impoflors  to  our  doprs,  though  this  be 
none — wdrether  the  money  can  be  w7ell  fpared,  or  might 
not  be  better  applied — when  thefe  confederations  are  put 
together,  it  may  appear  very  doubtful,  whether  we  ought 
or  ought  not  to  give  any  thing.  But  when  we  reflect^ 
that  fhe  mifery  before  our  eyes  excites  oup  pity,  whether 
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we  will  or  not — that  it  is  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  us 
to  cultivate  this  tendernefs  of  mind — that  it  is  a  quality, 
cherifhed  by  indulgence,  and  foon  ftifted  by  opposition— 
when  this  I  fay  is  confidered,  a  wife  man  will  do  that 
for  his  own  fake,  which  he  would  have  hefitated  to  do  for 
the  petitioner’s — he  will  give  way  to  his  companion,  ra¬ 
ther  than  offer  violence  to  a  habit  of  fo  much  general 
ufe.* 

II.  The  chrifcian  religion  has  not  afcertained  the  quan* 
tity  of  virtue  neceffary  for  falvation. 

6  It  behoves  thofe,  who  make  the  objedlion,  to  fhew, 
that  any  form  of  words  could  be  deviled,  which  might 
exprefs  this  quantity  ;  or  that  it  is  poftible  to  conftitute  a 
ftandard  of  moral  attainments,  accommodated  to  the  al- 
moft  infinite  diverfity  which  fubfifls  in  the  capacities  and 
opportunities  of  different  men. 


(  It  can  never  be  a  juft  ceconomy  of  providence,  it  is 
fajd,  to  admit  one  part  of  mankind  into  heaven,  and 
condemn  the  other  to  hell,  when  there  may  be  very  little 
to  choofe,  between  the  worft  man  who  is  received  into 
heaven,  and  the  beft  who  is  excluded.  And  how  know 
we  but  that  there  may  be  as  little  to  choofe  in  their  coa« 
ditions  ?’ 

Mr.  P.  fhews  that  happinefs  is  not  to  be  expe&ed  by 
thofe  who  are  confcious  of  one  moral  rule,  nor  by  thofe 
who  indulge  habitual  fin,  or  neglect  known  duty,  nor  by 
the  unprofitable. 

III.  In  every  queftion  of  conduft  we  are  bound  to  take 
the  fafe  fide,— doubt  is  guilt  if  we  a£l  under  doubt. — A 
man  is  at  liberty  not  to  kill  himfelf,  therefore  a  doubter 
on  the  fubjedl  fhould  let  it  alone, 

Book  II.  The  )ueJlion ,  why  am  /  obliged  io  keep  ??iy 

Word?  considered. 

Chap.  I.  All  the  anfwers  given  coincide, — and  all  fall 
fhort,  for  a  man  may  fay,  why  am  I  obliged  to  do  right  ? 
to  a£t  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God  ?  to  conform  to  the 
fitnefs  of  things  ?  therefore  we  muft  confider  firft. 

Chap.  II.  What  we  mean ,  when  we  jay ,  a  Man  is 
obliged  to  do  a  Thing. — We  mean  that  he  is  urged  by  a 
violent  motive  reiulting  from  the  command  of  another. 
Therefore, 

Chap.  III.  I  muft  keep  my  word  from  the  motive  of 
a  future  life,  refulting  from  the  command  of  God. 

2  6  When 
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6  When  I  firft  turned  my  thoughts  to  moral  fpecula- 
lions,  an  air  of  myftery  feerned  to  hang  over  the  whole 
fnbjeft ;  which  arofe,  1  believe,  from  this— that  I  fup- 
pofed,  that  to  be  obliged  to  do  anything,  was  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  being  induced  only  to  do  it ;  and  that  the  obli¬ 
gation  to  pra&ile  virtue,  to  do  what  is  right,  juft,  he.  was 
quite  another  thing,  and  of  another  kind,  than  the  obli¬ 
gation  which  a  fold.ier  is  under  to  obey  his  officer,  a  fer- 
vant  his  mafter,  or  any  of  the  civil  and  ordinary  obliga¬ 
tions  of  human  life.  Whereas,  from  what  has  been  faid, 
it  appears,  that  moral  obligation  is  like  all  other  obliga¬ 
tions  ;  and  that  all  obligation  is  nothing  more  than  an  in¬ 
ducement  oi  fufficient  ftrength,  and  refuiting,  in  fome  way, 
from  the  command  of  another.’ 

Chap.  IV.  Will  of  God  to  be  got  at  by  nature  and 
revelation. 

Chap.  V,  Divine  Benevolence. —The  ends  of  creation 
appear  good.  God  might  have  made  every  thing  wTe  fee 
loathfome,  every  thing  we  tafte  bitter,  he.  but  teeth  are 
not  contrived  to  ach,  but  to  eat, — no  anatomift  ever  yet 
di [covered  a  fyftem  of  organization,  calculated  to  produce 
pain  or  difeafe,  or  in  explaining  the  parts  of  the  human 
body,  ever  laid  this  is  to  irritate,  this  to  inflame  ;  this 
diet  is  to  convey  the  gravel  to  the  kidneys  ;  this  gland  to 
fecrete  the  humour  which  forms  the  gout. 

‘  The  contemplation  of  univerfai  nature,  rather  bewiC 
ders  the  mind  than  affedls  it.  There  is  always  a  bright 
Ipot  in  the  profpedl,  upon  which  the  eye  refts,  a  Angle 
example  perhaps,  by  which  each  man  finds  himfelf  more 
convinced  than  by  all  others  put  together.  I  feem,  for  my 
own  part,  to  fee  the  benevolence  of  the  Deity  more  clearly 
in  the  pleafures  of  very  young  children,  than  in  any  thing 
m  the  world.  The  pleafures  of  grown  perfons  may  be 
reckoned  partly  of  their  own  procuring  ;  efpecially  if  there 
has  been  any  induftry,  or  contrivance,  or  purfuit,  to  come 
at  them;  or  if  they  are  founded,  like  mulic,  painting,  he, 
ppon  any  qualification  of  their  own  acquiring.  But  the 
pleafures  of  a  healthy  infant  are  fo  manifeftly  provided  for 
it  by  another *  ;  and  the  benevolence  6f  the  proviiion  is  lo 
unqueftionable,  that  every  child  I  fee  at  it’s  [port,  affords 
to  my  mind  a  kind  of  fenfibie  evidence  of  the  finger  of 
God,  and  of  the  difpofition  which  dir  efts  it.’ 

Chap.  VL  Utility— Is  the  meafure  of  aftions,  but  affaG 
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{ination  for  our  own  advantage  is  not  ufeful,  becaufe  it 
violates  a  general  rule,  that  no  man  is  to  be  put  to  death 
for  his  crimes,  but  by  public  authority. 

Chap.  VII.  The  Neceffity  of  General  Rules. 

4  Yon  cannot  permit  one  a£lion  and  forbid  another, 
without  fhewing  a  difference  betwixt  them.  Therefore 
the  fame  fort  of  actions  mu  ft  be  generally  permitted  or 
generally  forbidden.  Where,  therefore,  the  general  per- 
miffionof  them  would  be  pernicious,  itbedomes  neceffary  to 
lay  down  and  fuf> port  the  rule  which  generally  forbids  them/ 
Does  the  fame  neceffity  fubfift  in  the  divine  oeconomy  ? 

4  I  anfwer,  that  general  rules  are  neceffary  to  every 
moral  government ;  and  by  moral  government  I  mean 
any  dilpenfation,  whole  object  is  to  influence  the  condudb 
of  reafonable  creatures.  For  if,  of  two  adtions  perfedfly 
flmilar,  one  be  punifhed,  and  another  rewarded  or  for¬ 
given,  which  would  be  the  confequence  of  rejecting  gene¬ 
ral  rules,  the  fubjects.  of  fuch  a  difpenfation  would  no 
longer  know,  either  what  to  expect  or  how  to  act— re* 
wards  and  punifhments  would  ceafe  to  be  fuch— would  be¬ 
come  accidents,  like  the  ffroke  of  a  thunderbolt,  or  the 
difcovery  of  a  mine— like  a  blank  or  a  benefit  ticket  in  a 
lottery,  they  would  occafton  pain  or  pleafure  when  they 
happened ;  but  following  in  no  known  order,  from  any 
particular  courfe  of  action,  they  could  have  no  previous 
influence  or  effect  upon  the  conduct/ 

4  But  the  general  confequence  of  an  action,  upon  which 
fo  much  of  the  guilt  of  a  bad  action  depends,  conflfts  in 
the  example/ 

Isfuicidefecretly  committed  a  vice  ?  Yes.  Forpeoplefo 
acting,  let  up  a  general  rule,  that  fecrecy  juftifies  a  crime  ; 
if  this  example  were  admitted,  people  would  be  conftantly 
difappearing.  But  farther — s  all  actions  are  to  be  brought 
to  light,  for  the  purpofe  of  reward  and  punifliment,  and 
being  brought  to  light,  will,  fall  under  the  operation  of  thofe 
equal  and  impartial  rules,  by  which  God  will  deal  with  his 
creatures. 

c  Therefore  will  then  become  examples,  whatever  they 
be  now  ;  and  require  the  lame  treatment  from  the  judge  . 
and  governor  of  the  moral  world,  as  if  they  had  been  de¬ 
tected  from  the  fu-ft.5 

Chap.  VIII.  7 he  Cmfiderailon  of  genera !  Confequenees 
purjued. — Whatever  is  expedient  is  right,  -if  it  is  expe¬ 
dient— upon  the  whole,  at  the  long  run— in  all  its  effects 
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collateral  and  remote.— -Mr.  P.  illuilrates  by  the  exam¬ 
ples  of  coming,  forgery,  and  fheep  Healing. 

4  We  will  conclude  this  fubject  of  confequences  with  the 
following  reflection.  A  man  may  fancy,  that  any  action 
of  his,  with  refpect  to  the  public,  muff  be  inconlidera- 
ble ;  fo  alfo  is  the  agent.  If  his  crime  produce  but  a 
fmall  effect  upon  the  univerfal  intereft,  his  punifhment  or 
deftruction  bears  a  fmall  proportion  to  the  ium  of  happi- 
nefs  and  mifery  in  the  creation/ 

Chap.  IX.  Of  Right.— Right  fignifies  the  being  con- 
fiftent  with  the  will  of  God. 

Chap.  X.  The  Divifon  of  Rights. — Nearly  the  ufual 
divilions  and  diftinctions,  only  Mr.  Paley  fays, 

*  I  call  thefe  obligations  44  imperfect,”  in  conformity 
to  the  eflabiifhed  language  of  writers  upon  the  fubject ; 
though  the  term  is  not  at  all  to  my  mind.  It  feems  very 
ill  chofen  on  one  account,  that  it  leads  many  to  imagine, 
that  there  is  lefs  guilt  in  the  violation  of  an  imperfect  ob¬ 
ligation,  than  of  a  perfect  one.  Which  is  a  groundlefs 
notion.  For  an  obligation  being  perfect  or  imperfect,  de¬ 
termines  only  whether  violence  may  or  may  not  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  enforce  it ;  and  determines  nothing  elfe.  The 
degree  of  guilt  incurred  by  the  violation  of  it,  is  another 
matter,  and  is  determined  by  circumftances  altogether  in¬ 
dependent  of  this  diffmction.  A  man,  who  by  a  partial, 
prejudiced,  or  corrupt  vote,  difappoints  a  worthy  candi¬ 
date  of  a  flation  in  life,  upon  which  his  hopes,  poffibly, 
and  livelyhood  depend,  and  thereby  difcourages  merit  and 
emulation  in  others,  incurs,  I  am  perfuaded,  a  much 
greater  crime,  than  if  he  had  filched  a  book  out  of  a  li¬ 
brary,  or  picked  a  pocket  of  a  handkerchief ;  though  in 
the  one  cafe,  he  violates  only  an  imperfect  right,  in  the 
other  a  perfect  one/ 

Chap.  XJ.  The  General  Rights  of  Mankind.— Therea- 
fons  alledged  in  vindication  of  our  right  to  the  flefh  of 
animals,  are  the  following  : 

6  7'hat  brutes  being  created  to  prey  upon  each  other, 
affords  a  kind  of  analogy  to  prove,  that  we  were  intended 
to  feed  upon  them;  that,  if  let  alone,  they  would  over**- 
run  the  earth,  and  exclude  mankind  from  the  occupation 
of  it ;  that  they  are  requited  for  what  they  fuller  at  our 
hands,  by  our  care  and  protection. 

4  Upon  which  reafons,  I  would  obferve,  that  the  analogy , 
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contended  for,  is  extremely  lame  ;  brutes  having  no  power 
to  lupport  life  by  any  other  means,  which  we  have;  for 
the  whole  human  fpecies  might  fbbfift  entirely  upon  fruity 
pulfe,  herbs  and  roots,  as  many  tribes  of  Hindoos  actually 
do.  The  two  other  reafons  may  be  good  reafons,  as  far  as 
they  go  ;  for,  no  doubt,  if  man  had  been  fupported  entirely 
by  vegetable  food,  a  great  part  of  thofe  animals,  which 
die  to  furnim  his  table,  would  never  have  lived  :  but  they 
by  no  means  juftify  our  right  over  the  lives  of  brutes,  t q 
the  extent  in  which  we  exercife  it.  What  danger  is  there,, 
for  inftance,  of  fifh  interfering  with  us,  in  the  ufe  of  their 
element  ?  Or  what  do  tue  contribute  to  their  fupport  or 
prefervation  ? 

6  It  feems  to  me  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  defend  this 
right,  by  any  arguments  which  the  light  and  order  of  na¬ 
ture  afford  ;  and  that  we  are  beholden  for  it,  to  the  per« 
million  recorded  in  icripture,  Gen.  ix.  i,  2,  3. 

*  From  r'eafon  then,  or  revelation,  or  from  both  toge¬ 
ther,  it  appears  to  be  God  Almighty’s  intention,  that  the 
productions  of  the  earth  fhould  be  applied  to  the  fuftenta- 
tien  of  human  life.  Confequently,  all  wafle  and  milap- 
plication  of  thefe  productions,  is  contrary  to  the  divine  in¬ 
tention  and  will  ;  and  therefore  wrong,  for  the  fame  rea- 
fon,  that  any  other  crime  is  fo.  Such  as  the  converting 
of  twenty  manors,  as  William  the  Conqueror  did,  into  a 
foreft  for  hunting— or,  what  is  not  much  better,  fuffiering 
them  to  continue  in  that  Hate — or  letting  large  tracks  of 
land  lie  barren,  becaufe  the  owner  cannot  cultivate  them, 
nor  will  part  with  them,  to  thofe  who  can— -or  deltroying* 
or  fuffiering  to  perifh,  great  part  of  an  article  of  human 
provifion,  in  order  to  enhance  the  price  of  the  remainder  g 
which  is  faid  to  have  been  till  lately,  the  cafe  with  fifh 
caught  for  the  London  market*— or  diminifhing  the  breed 
of  animals,  by  a  wanton,  or  improvident  confumption  of 
the  young ;  as  of  the  fry  of  falmon,  the  fpawn  of  Iheil 
fifh  ;  the  uie  of  unlawful  nets,  or  at  improper  feafons;  of, 
what  is  the  lame  evil  in  a  fmaller  way,  the  expending  or 
human  food,  on  fuperfluous  dogs  or  horfes — reducing  the 
quantity,  to  alter  the  quality,  and  generally  for  the  worfe; 
as  the  di  (filiation  of  fpivits  from  bread  corn,  the  boiling 
down  of  lolid  meat  fpr  fauces,  effiences,  Ac. 

c  This  feems  to  be  the  leffon  which  our  Saviour,  after 
ids  manner,  inculcates^  when  he  bids  his  difciples  u  ga* 

*  Vol.  VII,  M  m  “  t her 
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t(  tlrer  up  the  fragments,  that  nothing  be  loft.”  And  it 
opens  indeed  a  new  field  of  duty.  Schemes  of  wealth  of 
profit,  prompt  the  a&ive  part  of  mankind  to  caft  about, 
how  they  may  convert  their  property  to  the  mcft  advan* 
tage — and  their  own  advantage,  and  that  of  the  public 
commonly  concur.  But  it  has  not  as  yet  entered  into  the 
minds  of  mankind,  that  it  is  a  duty ,  to  add  what  we  can* 
to  the  common  ftock  of  provifion,  by  extracting  out  of 
bur  eftates,  the  moft  they  will  yield  ;  or  that  it  is  any  fin 
to  neglect  this/ 

Nothing  therefore  ought  to  be  exclufive  property,  which 
can  be  conveniently  enjoyed  in  common  ;  if  there  be  in- 
exhauftible  fifheries,  as  the  cod  fifhery  upon  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland,  and  the  herring  fifhery  in  the  Britifh  feas, 
the  exclulive  enjoyments  of  them  are  encroachments  on 
the  rights  of  mankind  ? — How  fhall  we  decide  the  quel- 
lion*  utrum  mare  fit  liberum  ? 

s  What  is  neceffary  for  each  nation’s  fafety  we  allow  ; 

their  own  bays,  creeks,  and  harbours,  the  fea  contiguous 
to,  that  is*  within  cannon  (hot,  or  three  leagues  of  their 
coaft  ;  and  upon  the  fame  principle  of  fafety  (if  upon  any 
principle)  muft  be  defended,  the  claim  of  the  Venetian 
ftate  to  the  Adriatic,  of  Denmark  to  the  Baltic,  of  Great 
Britain  to  the  leas  which  inveft  the  ifland.  But,  when 
Spain  aliens  a  right  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  or  Portugal  to 
tfie  Indian  teas,  or  when  any  nation  extends  it’s  preten- 
lions  much  beyond  the  limits  of  it’s  own  territories,  they 
erect  a  claim,  which  interferes  with  the  benevolent  de- 
fig  ns  of  providence,  and  which  no  human  authority  can 
juftify.’ 

The  right  of  extreme  neceflity  is  a  general  right,  be- 
eaufe, 

*  When  property  was  firft  inftituted,  the  inftitutlon  was 
not  intended  to  operate  to  the  deftruction  of  any  :  therefore 
when  fuch  eonfequences  would  follow,  all  regard  to  it  is 
fuperfeded.  Or  rather  perhaps  thefe  are  the  few  cafes, 
,whcre  the  particular  confequence  exceeds  the  general  con- 
fequence;  where  the  mifehief  refulting  from  the  violation 
of  the  geneial  rule,  is  over-balanced  by  the  advantage.* 

Reftkution,  however,  is  to  be  made, —  but  what  is  to 
be  r eft o  red  ?  ' 

€  Not  the  full  value  of  the  property  deftroyed,  but 
wbst  it  was  worth  at  the  time  of  destroying  it ;  which, 

confiderinjJ 
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eonfidering  the  danger  it  was  in  of  perilhing,  might.be 
very  little/ 

Book  III.  Of  Relative  Duties. 

Chap.  I.  Part  I.  Of  Relative  Duties  that  are  determi¬ 
nate  . 

c  If  you  fhould  fee  a  flock  of  pigeons  in  a  field  of  corn; 
and  if  (inftead  of  each  picking  where,  and  what  it  liked* 
taking  juft  as  much  as  it  wanted,  and  no  more)  you  (hould 
fee  ninety-nine  of  them  gathering  all  they  got  into  a  heap  j 
taking  nothing  for  themlelves,  but  the  chaff  and,  refute  ^ 
keeping  this  heap  for  one,  and  that  the  weakeft  perhaps 
and  worft  pigeon  of  the  flock  ;  fitting  round,  and  looking 
on,  all  the  winter,  while  tliis  one  was  devouring,  throwing 
about  and  wafting  it ;  and,  if  a  pigeon  more  hardy  or  hun¬ 
gry  than  the  reft,  touched  a  grain  of  the  hoard,  ail  the 
others  inftantly  flying  upon  it,  and  tearing  it  to  pieces : 
if  you  fhould  fee  this,  you  would  fee  nothing  more,  than 
what  is  every  day  practiced  and  eftablifhed  amo.:^  men. 
Among  men  you  fee  the  ninety  and  nine,  toiling  and  ferap- 
ing  together  a  heap  of  fuperfiuities  for  one  ;  getting  nothing 
for  themfelves  all  the  while,  but  a  little  of  the  coarfeft  of 
the  provifion,  which  their  own  labour  produces ;  and  this 
one  too,  oft  times  the  feebleft  and  worft  of  the  whole  fet, 
a  child,  a  woman,  a  madman,  or  a  fool;  looking  quietly 
on,  while  they  fee  tire  fruits  of  all  their  labour  fpent  or 
fpoiled ;  and  if  one  of  them  take  or  touch  a  particle  of 
it,  the  others  join  againft  him,  and  hang  him  for  the 
theft/ 

Chap.  II.  life  of  the  Conflitution  of  Property . 

Chap.  III.  Hiflory  of  Property. 

Chap.  IV.  In  what  the  Right  of  Property  is  founded > 
Mr.  P.  is  not  fatisfied  with  the  anfwers  commonly  given  ; 
he  fays, 

‘  Another,  and  in  my  opinion,  a  better  account  of  the 
firft  right  of  ownerfhip,  is  the  following :  that,  as  God 
has  provided  thefe  things  for  the  ufe  of  all,  he  has  of  con- 
fequence  given  each  leave  to  take  of  them  what  he  wants ; 
by  virtue  therefore  of  this  leave,  a  man  may  appropriate 
what  he  wants  to  his  own  ufe,  without  alking,  or  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  confent  of  others  $  in  like  manner,  as,  when 
an  entertainment  is  provided  for  the  freeholders  of  a 
county,  each  freeholder  goes,  and  eats  and  thinks,  what 

M  m  2  he 
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Be  wants,  or  enufes,  without  having,  or  waiting  for  the 
Confent  of  the  other  guefts. 

6  But  then,  this  reafon  juftifies  property,  as  far  as  ne- 
ceffaries  only,  or,  at  the  moft,  a  competent  provilion  for 
our  natural  exigences.  For,  in  the  entertainment  we  fpeak 
of  (allowing  the  comparifon  to  hold  in  all  points),  al¬ 
though  every  particular  freeholder  may  fit  down  and  eat 
till  he  be  fatisfied,  without  any  other  leave  than  that  of 
the  mailer  of  the  feaft,  or  any  other  proof  of  this  leave, 
than  the  general  invitation,  or  the  manifefl  defign  with 
which  the  entertainment  is  provided  ;  yet  you  would  hard¬ 
ly  permit  any  one  to  fill  his  pockets  or  his  wallet ;  or  carry 
off  with  him  a  quantity  of  provifion  to  hoard  up,  or 
wafte,  or  give  his  dogs,  or  flew  down  into  fauces,  or  con¬ 
vert  into  articles  of fuperfluous  luxury;  efpecially,  if  by 
fo  doing,  he  pinched  the  guefls  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
table.’ 

Upon  the  whole,  the  real  foundation  of  our  right  is  the 
law  of  the  land. 

*  It  is  the  intention  of  God,  that  the  produce  of  the  earth 
be  applied  to  the  ufe  of  man  ;  this  intention  cannot  be  ful¬ 
filled,  without  eftablifhing  property  ;  it  is  conftftent  there¬ 
fore  with  his  will,  that  property  be  eftablifhed.  The  land 
cannot  be  divided  into  Separate  property,  without  leaving 
it  to  the  law  of  the  country  to  regulate  that  divifion  ;  it 
is  confiftent  therefore  with  the  fame  will,  that  the  law 
fhould  regulate  the  divifion;  and  confequently  <c  confift- 

ent  with  the  will  of  God,”  or  <c  right,”  that  I  fhould 
pofteis  tnat  fhare  vyhich  thefe  regulations  aftign  me.’ 

Mr.  P.  anfwers  fome  objections  from  profefted  abufes  p.f 
this  rule,  in  his  ufual  ingenious  manner. 

Chap.  V .  Promifes . 

Chap.  VI.  Contracts. 

from  hence  to  the  15th  chapter,  Mr.  P.  treats  of  every 
diftina  fpecies  of  contraa  and  obligation.  The  15th 
chapter  treats  of  lies,  b  rom  the  1 6th  to  the  22d  are  given 
to  examine  the  different  kind  of  oaths,  as  the 

XVII.  Oath  in  Evidence. 

XVIII.  Oath  of  Allegiance. 

XIX.  Oath  aginfl  Bribery  in  the  Election  of  Members, 

Parliament. 

XX.  Oath  againjl  Simony. 

XXI.  Oaths  to  obferve  Local  Statutes. 

And  the  23d  is  given  to  YY  ills. "--The  abfolute  necef- 
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Sty  of  limiting  thefe  extracts,  only  allows  me  to  fay  of 
them,  that  the  reader  will  find  all  the  great  queftions  on 
the  fubjeft,  well  difcuffed  in  them. 

To  be  continued. 


ART.  VII. 

A  farther  Account  of  the  Poem  called  the  Sofpetto  d’Herodey 
the  firft  Canto  of  which  was  tranfated  by  Crajhaw , 

IN  confequence  of  the  hint  I  gave  in  the  I  aft  Review* 
I  have  received  the  following  letter.  The  author  of 
it,  whofe  name  I  do  not  mention,  becaufe  I  have  not  his 
liberty  to  do  fo,  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  Public  as 
well  as  mine,  and  I  hope  we  fhall  be  the  better  in  future 
for  his  ingenious  correfpondence. 

S  I  R 

i 

AS  in  your  laft  Review,  you  exprefted  an  intention  of 
fearching  for,  and  laying  before  your  readers,  a 
profaic  tranflation  of  the  Sofpetto  d’Herode ;  give  me 
leave  to  inform  you  that  the  whole  poem  has  been  already 
rendered  into  Englifh  verle,  the  title  page  of  the  tran¬ 
flation  Hands  thus  :  “  The  llaughter  of  the  Innocents  by 
(C  Herod ;  written  in  Italian  by  the  famous  poet  the 
fiC  Cavalier  Marino,  in  four  books,  newly  Englifhed. 
(i  I  £>75  »”  to  which  is  added  in  my  copy  in  writing, 
?c  Englifhed  by  T.  Rd’  To  whom  the  initials  of  T.  R. 
belong  I  know  not ;  but  the  tranflation  feems  fuperior  to 
Crawlhaw’s  ;  and  I  agree  w7ith  you  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Milton  has  condefcended  to  adopt  many  beau¬ 
ties  from  Marino,  although  that  circumftance  is  not 
mentioned  by  any  of  Milton’s  critics.  I  fhall  here  take 
the  liberty  of  fending  you  an  epitome  of,  and  extracts 
from  the  fecond  book,  which  you  may  throw  in  the  fire, 
or  make  vvhatule  of  you  pleafej  Ut  libet  licet. 

Book  If, 

The  Council  of  Peers. 

The  fecond  book  opens  with  a  fplendid  defeription  of 
the  morning.  At  his  rofy  fummons  the  lenators  are  con¬ 
ducted 
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du&ed  into  the  palace  hall,  hung  c  with  the  fipoils  of 
the  Babylonian  loom/  reprefenting  the  love  and  tragic 
fall  of  Mariamne.  The  Tyrant  afcends  his  throne. 

1  The  foot  place,  where  his  feet  did  proudly  treads 
With  ftiffeft  cloth  of  gold  was  overlaid 
A  royal  canopy,  above  his  head. 

The  flar-like  beams  of  various  gems  difplay’d. 

The  fix  large  ffately  fteps,  which  thither  led, 

Of  whiteft,  polifh’d  ivory  were  made, 

And,  as  his  furious  guards,  on  either  hand. 

At  every  flair,  two  golden  lions  fland. 

Here  foon  as  fat,  grown  pale,  he  frowning  thrice. 

The  trembling  company  lurveys  around  ; 

Then  turning  up  to  Heaven  his  blood- fbot  eyes. 

Strait  downward  look’d,  and  fix’d  them  on  the  ground/ 

Herod’s  word’s  are  fuitable  to  this  alarming  demeanour. 
The  apparition  and  denunciation  of  his  fuppofed  brother 
are  repeated,  and  his  refolution  declared  of  fixing 
firmly  c  the  anchor  of  his  throne/  although  it  be  in  6  an 
ocean  of  cruelty.’ 

*  This  faid — his  filence  firait  a  noife  fupply’d. 

Which  thro’  the  amaz’d  affembly  humming  goes  ; 

Such  as.  when  northern  winds  the  feas  divide. 

Or  rocks  the  waves  imprifon  or  inclofe. 

Or  when  the  bees,  like  murmuring  armies,  hide 
The  tops  of  flowers  where  fweeteft  nedfar  flows. 

And  on  their  laden  wings  th*  odorous  prey. 

In  troops,  unto  their  waxen  corps  convey.’ 

Urizeus,  a  priefl,  much  in  the  confidence  of  the 
Tyrant,  and  preferred  for  his  experienced  judgment  and 
fidelity,  firfl  replied  : 

*  And  from  his  lips,  when  he  his  flory  told, 

Flow’d  flreams  of  purefl  milk  thro’  veins  of  gold.’ 

The  purport  of  his  fpeech  is  to  diffuade  the  king  from 
his  murderous  intentions.  But  the  fober  eloquence  of 
this  grave  counfellor  giving  offence  to  the  Tyrant,  Bu- 
rucco,  (  a  lord  of  haughty  mind/  envious  and  hot-headed, 
interrupts  his  difcourle,  and  harangues  on  that  fide  of  the 
queffion  which  feemed  moft  grateful  to  the  Tyrant’s  ear. 
Thefe  orators  are  contralfed  in  perfon  as  well  as  in  mind* 
As  to  the  former. 
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s  A  bulhy  grove  of  beard  extends 

Over  his  chin,  and  down  his  breaft  delcends.* 

The  iatter  is  drawn 

* 

4  Bald-headed,  he,  his  chin  clofe  fhav’d,  had  ftill 
A  vigorous  body  and  an  a&ive  mind; 

But  ’mong  his  few  black  hairs,  againfl:  his  will. 
Thro’  coz’ning  time,  the  fcatter’d  filver  fliin’d.9 

Pleas’d  with  the  congenial  fentiments  of  his  barbarous 
harangue,  and  ratified  in  his  refolutions,  Herod  i flues 
forth  orders  that  all  the  mothers  who  refide  in  4  Bethiem’s 
circle,’  fliould  repair  to  that  town,  with  all  their  children 
under  the  age  of  two  years.  In  this  dreadful  interval, 
between  the  orders  and  the  execution,  we  are  charmed 
with  the  fanciful  and  fublime  machinery  with  which  a 
great  part  of  the  remainder  of  the  book  is  conduced. 

4  Pity  divine  !  if  yet  thou  doff  abide 
In  Heaven,  fince  thou  from  earth  didft  thither 
Look  down  on  us  below  ! — behold  the  pride 
And  cruel  trophies  of  thine  enemy  ! 

Wilt  thou  not  now  defcend  ?  &c. 

9 

t 

Thus  of  her  children  like  to  be  depriv’d. 

Poor  Rachel,  in  a  fad  but  pious  tone. 

Gave  up  her  Ibud  complaints,  which  foon  arriv’d 
Above-.  The  goddefs,  to  companion  prone, 

Willing  t’impede  what  Herod  had  contriv’d, 

Proftrates  herfeif  before  the  Almighty’s  throne, 

Gives  freedom  to  her  voice,  and  with  a  firain 
Mix’d  with  deep  fighs,  doth  thus  aloud  complain.* 

Pity  here  offers  up  her  tender  fupplications  to  the 
throne  of  Mercy,  and  beautifully  concludes  : 

4  If  thou  can’ll:  let  thy  rod  of  anger  fall, 

At  thefe  fad  charms  with  which  1  proffrate  fue. 

At  length  with  thefe  my  fervent  prayers  comply, 

Nor  pity  unto  Pity’s  felf  deny. 

The  bofom  of  thy  favours  now  expand, 

Stretch  down  the  arm,  fupport  the  world  and  fay* 
Jordan’s  fair  nymph  ihall  live,  See.  &c. 

Thus  Pity-*- llrait  the  wing’d  Orphei  round, 

Double  their  notes,  and  on  each  golden  lyre* 

They  pity  for  the  Hebrew  babeg  refound^  _ 
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The  voiee  of  Pity  runs  thro’  all  the  quire  $ 
On  her  his  eyes,  whofe  mercies  do  abound. 
The  Almighty  turn’d  from’s  throne,  &c.  &c. 


A  defcription  of  the  indefcribable  then  follows.  Wg 
are  told,  more  ltaliano>  that  from  the  reflexion  of  his 
eyes  the  pavement  of  Heaven  is  adorned  with  fapphires, 
and  the  liars  kindled  with  golden  fire.  “  Dark  with 
excefiive  brightnefs,”  is  the  defcription  Milton  fub- 
limely  gives  of  the  lullre  of  his  vilage. — The  fame 
thought  is  here  introduced. 

*  He  fhines  fo  that  himfelf  his  own  light  hides. 

And  in  his  proper  rays  conceal’d  abides,  &c. 

His  voice  (hook  both  the  poles,  and  the  axle-tree 
Bow’d,  which  the  world’s  great  machine  doth  fuftain* 
The  fpheres  llrait  loft  their  various  harmony, 

And  the  whole  Heavens  their  former  courfe  reftrain  ; 
When  from  the  mouth  of  the  Almighty  broke 
Irrevocable  Fate,  and  thus  he  {poke* 

O  happy,  happy  thou,  !  who  only  carl 
My  divine  anger  from  its  courfe  divert  j 
Who  fweet’neft  my  eternal  cares  for  mad, 

My  pleafure,  and  coeleftial  love  thou  art, 

My  glory,  grace,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

But  how,  my  mufe,  with  wit  fo  weak  as  thiiie^ 

Seek’ll  thou  a  glory  not  to  be  exprelt  ? 

Thou  better  what  he  is  not  may’ll  divine. 

Than  what  he  is.  Silence  in  this  is  beft.' 

The  poet,  however,  ventures  to  proceed,  and  the  Al¬ 
mighty  tenderly  expreffing  his  affe&ion  to  Pity,  his  be¬ 
loved  daughter,  and  fublimely  enumerating,  what,  with 
praife  of  her  merits,  he  attributes  to  her  influence  the 
various  creations  of  the  heavens,  the  feas,  the  earth,  and 
laftly  of  man — c  the  grace  and  glory  of  the  reft 
and  then  dwelling  upon  the  ravages  which  Satan  had 
made  in  his  original  blifs,  confoles  her  grief  for  the 
coming  llaughter  of  the  infant  victims,  by  afluring  her 
of  their  glorious  felicity  in  the  realms  of  light ;  and 
concludes,  that  he  will  make  c  the  king  of  the  dark  world 
below,’  fo  to  delude  the  imperious  Tyrant,  that  his  in¬ 
human  fearch  for  the  4  Great  Birth  *  ihall  be  effe&ually 
fr  ultra  ted » < 
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f  Me  {poke,  and  it  was  done~a  winged  light 

Of  the  ever  bled  angelic  family 

Perceiv’d  God’s  mind,  which  they  know  all  aright* 

By  a  foie  glance  of  his  ferened  eye  ; 

And  from  the  world  of  everlading  light 
To  that  of  fading  and  obfcurity, 

With  wings,  like  leather’d  oars,  doth  drait  repair* 
Ploughs  thro’  the  winds,  and  navigates  the  air,  &c* 

Arriving  where  the  lowed  HeaVen  its  pure 
Chryftal,  with  duds  of  light  condens’d,  adorns j 
From  the  cold  froft  of  that  moift  orb  fecure, 

He  downward  glides,  between  the  diver  horns 
Of  the  queen,  whole  dewy  veil  cannot  endure 
The  drying  dame  which  gloomy  (hades  adjourns* 

Nor  can  the  neighb’ring  heat  at  all  impair 
His  fliining  wings,  or  hurt  his  golden  hair* 

The  habiliments  of  this  angelic  medenger  as  given  be- 
low,  may  be  compared,  but  with  very  due  fubmimon  ta 
Milton’s  famous  defcription. 

6  From’s  naked  flioulders  a  dt  ved  defcends, 

By  his  left  fide,  of  a  mod  curious  thread  ; 

Where,  in  codedial  colours,  art  contends 
With  azure  gold,  and  white  with  pared  red. 

Two  Aiirts,  girt  at  the  wade,  thence  each  depends 
Loofely,  nor  farther  than  the  knees  are  fpread, 

Which,  led  they  waving  be  too  much  dilplay’d* 

A  golden  clafp  redrains,  with  gems  inlay’d. 

Extended  on  his  Alining  back,  a  pair 
Of  ample  wings  their  glorious  colours  Aiew  ; 

Mod  choice  perfumes  enrich  his  circling  hair* 

And  to  the  air  the  graceful  trefl'es  dew. 

Carbuncles,  and  immortal  rubies  are 
The  garlands  that  inveft  his  ivory  brow. 

His  feet  were  hid,  and  lofty  dancing,  run 
Through  gems  of  dars,  and  gold  that  is  the  fun.9 

The  manner  in  which  he  executes  his  gracious  errand 
is  too  highly  poetical  to  be  omitted.  I  am  not  afraid  oi 
fatiguing  you. 

c  In  Ethiopia  there’s  a  dale,  which  high 
Afpiring  rocks,  as  in  a  ring,  lurround. 

Where  Sol  from  noon  till  night  can  never  pry. 

Through  the  thick  dude  of  boughs  that  there  abound. 
Vox.,  VII,  N  a.  Her© 
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Here  with  his  dull  and  lazy  compan}^ 

The  king  of  dreams  dwells  in  abodes  profound^ 

And  in  moil  folitary  grots  and  caves, 

Night  quiet  refuge  only  there  receives. 

Of  ivory  one,  and  one  of  horn  were  made. 

Two  gates,  at  which  Eafe  and  Oblivion  Hood, 

And  near  them  Silence,  who,  ftill  lift’ning,  lay’d 
His  finger  on  his  mouth,  and  with  his  nod. 

Through  the  mute  palace  his  commands  convey’d  ; 
Left  heafts  or  winds  fhould  (hake  the  leaves  o’th’  wood^ 
In  thole  clofe  horrors  tnore  than  any  where 
The  plants  and  flowers  ftill  languifhing  appear* 

No  birds  are  heard  to  ftng ;  the  gloomy  fky 
From  thunder’s  free,  thro’  all  this  dark  retreat  5 
No  fhepherds  talk,  nor  echo  makes  reply  ; 

Dogs  never  heard  to  bark,  nor  fheep  to  bleat : 

Only  a  purling  rivulet,  hard  by 
A  cave,  doth  thro’  the  ftones  its  paftage  beat ; 

By  whofe  hoarfe  murmurs,  thofe  who  there  are  lay’ch, 
Are  to  more  found  and  fweeter  fleep  betray’d. 

Juft  in  the  centre  of  this  darkfome  cave 
The  hermit  God,  aftedling  fecrefie, 

Himfeif  to  pleaiingreft  and  quiet  gave  ; 

Stretch’d  on  a  bed  of  ieavy  ebony. 

Crown’d  with  foft  poppy,  his  left  hand  doth  wave 
A  bough  in  Lethe  fteep’d  ;  and  heavily 
Nodding,*  his  right  fupports  his  drowfy  head, 

And  for  his  robe  a  badger’s  fkin  is  fpread. 

Scarce  lifting  up  nis  dull  and  half  fhut  eyes. 

His  brows  ftill  languifhing,  appear  to  frown  ; 

His  head  nods  to  and  fro,  as  if  he’d  rife 
Sometimes  he  feems,  and  ftrait  again  lies  down, 

Direflly  hither  ftrait  the  angel  flies 
Down  from  the  empyrean  high  degrees  ; 

And  round  about,  in  feveral  troops,  efpies. 

With  dufky  wings,  fallacious  images. 

Yet  could  not  their  falfe  fhapes  celeftial  eyes 
Deceive  ;  but  Morpheus  he  diftinftly  fees,  See. 

5Mong  this  black  troop  of  winged  fpirits,  a  bright 
And  fhiningdamfel  hover’d  up  and  down  ; 

Her  habit  moll  tranfparent  was,  and  bright, 

1.  hrough  which  her  limbs  (to  wonder  fair)  was  fhevvn. 
Her  filver  wings  had  eyes  of  various  light, 

(Like  peacock’s  train)  her  name  was  Vifion. 
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A  guide  to  truth,  the  ancient  prophet’s  friend, 

Whom  God  was  wont  on  embaflies  to  fend. 

Her  forehead  was  of  chryftal  pure  and  clear. 

On  which  delin’ated  and  written,  fhin’d 
All  nature’s  forms  :  all  that  created  were. 

Or  yet  to  be  created  were  defign’d. 

Written  by  God?s  own  hand,  the  character 
Of  light  (inftead  of  ink)  like  gold  refin’d. 

He  what  from  others  often  he  conceal’d 
To’s  friends,  as  writ  in  paper,  God  reveal’d. 

yifion  is  then  conduced  by  the  *  Heavenly  Nuncio  * 
to  Jofeph  at  Bethlehem,  and  warning  him  of  the  approach¬ 
ing  daughter,  directs  him  to  convey  the  holy  child  to 
Caenopus.  *  The  good  old  man,’  in  aflonifhment  ac¬ 
quaints  c  his  virgin  fpoufe’  of  his  heavenly  injunction,  who 
receives  the  intelligence  without  expreffion  of  fear  or  forrow, 
having  been  privately  pre-inflructed  from  Heaven.  Jo- 
feph  then  with  great  tendernefs  addreifes  himfelf  to  the 
divine  infant  ;  6  foie  flower  of  Jefle’s  root  deprecating 
the  miferies  of  their  pilgrimage,  intreating  afliftance 
from  the  Father  of  Heaven,  and  exulting  in  the  divinity 
of  the  babe  lying  beflde  him.  We  are  then  prefen  ted 
with  the  grand  and  beautiful  objects  of  art  and  nature, 
which  occurred  to  Jofepll  in  his  pilgrimage. 

c  He  law  the  high  cataracts  of  falling  Nile,  See.* 

c  He  fees  the  famous  pyramids,  thofe  high 
Mountains  of  art  ;  a  ladder  each  appears 
To  fcale  the  flats  ;  or  pillars  to  the  Iky, 

Or  ftand  as  Arm  foundations  to  thefpheres. 

Under  whole  wings  all  climates  feem  to  lie. 

And  every  hill  the  mighty  fhadow  wears,  &c. 

He  faw  the  Pharos,  the  image  of  fphyox  c  vvith  all 
wonders  crown’d  the  flately  labyrinth  where  flood  the 
feparate  palaces,  and  the  vaft  wall  that  joins  Pelufium  to 
Heliopolis,  the  prodigious  lake,  the  colleges  and  lchools 
of  art,  and  the  maufoleum  of  the  dead.  But  wherever 
the  eternal  offspring  went  all  nature  paid  him  homage. 

c  The  gentle  breezes  of  the  wanton  air, 

With  their  inviting  and  melodious  found, 

Pals  through  the  amorous  palms  and  laurels  there, 

And  whifpering  (hake  their  joyful  wings  around. 
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^  he  hills  and  dales  that  plants  odorous  bare, 

Delight  their  Maker  ;  and  the  mountains,  crown’d 
With  trees,  their  lofty  heads  in  reverence  bow  ; 

-And  fprings  with  murmurs  court  him  as  they  flow. 

Nile  his  loll  head  from  his  clofe  fountain  drew, 

Hailing  to  kifs  the  virgin’s  holy  feet,  Szc,  &c.’ 

The  next  palfage  will  remind  you  of  the  manner  in 
which  Eve  and  Adam,  Ac.  are  conducted  from  Paradife, 
in  Milton. 

c  A  warlike  fpirit  of  the  ethereal  band, 

Whom  Heaven  ordain’d  to  be  their  convoy  there  ; 
Arm’d  with  a  fhining  breaft-plate,  in  his  hand 
A  fword,  that  flames  ejected  every  where, 

Like  a  bright  harbinger,  through  dubious,  and 
Through  crooked  ways  convey’d  the  humble  pair. 

Like  him  in  habit,  and  in  face,  whom  he 
So  lately,  fleeping,  faw,  and  waking  fhe,  &c.  Ac.* 

Perhaps  Milton,  in  his  Ode  on  the  Nativity,  had  hi$ 
eye  on  the  following  pafiage  in  Marino. 

*  When  ftrait  thro’  all  the  far-extended  coall, 

Twixtthe  two  leas,  where  wanton  natives  dwell, 

The  mighty  ftatues,  iEgypt  ufed  to  boali. 

And  famous  idols  into  ruins  fell. 

Their  foolifh  altars  Thebes  and  Memphis  loft. 

With  thofe  o’th’  conqu’ring  Greek  which  did  excel! 
Ofiris,  His,  and  Anubis  were 
Silenc’d  and  broken,  vanifh’d  into  air. 

As  when  a  troop  of  thieves,  that  watch  for  prey. 

And  lye  in  aipbufh,  favour’d  by  the  night, 

Soon  as  they  fee  the  morn  her  beams  dilplay. 

Quit  their  deftgn,  and  are  difpers’d  by  flight 
Or  as  thofe  ugly  birds,  that  hate  the  day. 

Soon  as  they  fee  the  glimmering  of  the  light. 

Return  with  fear,  themfelves  in  (hades  to  hide. 

And  neither  can  the  fun  or  light  abide. 

O 

Such  their  faifegods,  and  prophane  deities, 

Shadows  of  night,  and  wholly  void  of  power. 

Before  the  true  God  vanifh  ;  their  known  lies 
And  cheats,  no  more  prevail  as  heretofore. 

Amaz’d,  and  full  of  fear,  at  this  furprife 
i  heir  priefts  collect  their  rclkpes,  and  deplore 
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The  ruin  of  their  lilenc’d  gods,  who  all 

Together,  as  by  a  Itrange  earthquake  fall.’ 

This  book  concludes  with  informing  us,  that  Jofeph 
purfued  his  rout  to  Memphis,  and  that  there  remaining 
till  recalled  by  Heaven,  he  gained  among  the  ^Egyptians 
great  fame  from  the  excellency  of  his  art  as  a  carver  and 
engraver. 

c  And  what  by  his  rare  induftry  was  gain’d, 

His  fweeteft  contort,  and  dear  pledge  fuftain’d. 


ART.  VIII. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Dr.  Arthur  Afoley 
Sykes ,  D.  D.  by  John  Difney  y  D.  D.  F.  S.  A*  John- 
fon.  5's. 

DR.  Sykes  was  a  very  voluminous  writer,  who  took 
a  diftinguifhed  part  in  all  the  controverdes  of  hig 
day,— -as  the  nature  of  the  demoniacs,  the  divine  legation 
of  Mofes,  the  Arian  controverfy,  the  nature  of  church 
government,  the  duration  of  the  miraculous  powers,  Sec. 
Sec.  He  alfo  compofed  fome  original  works,  three  of 
which,  viz.  The  Principles  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Re¬ 
ligion  ;  the  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Redemption,  and 
the  Notes  on  the  piffle  to  the  Hebrews,  are  Hill  held 
in  high  efleem — He  was  the  friend  of  civil  and  re¬ 
ligious  liberty,  but  like  his  friend  Clarke  did  not 
go  the  full  length  in  defence  of  the  latter.- — — The 
mod;  worthy  and  learned  writer  of  his  life  ;  has  given 
us  a  very  good  analylis  of  his  leveral  pieces.  To  thefe  he 
has  added  fome  anecdotes  of  the  man,  and  his  cotempo¬ 
raries,  and  a  free  but  very  liberal,  and  very  modeft  dif- 
cuffion  of  his  religious  opinions,  from  which,  as  may  be 
fuppofed,  Dr.  Difney  often  recedes.  One  is  adonifhed 
to  hear,  though  probably  mod  of  my  readers  have  heard 
it  feveral  times,  that  Archbiihop  Seeker  fabricated  a 
new  ted  with  regard  to  the  dodlrine  of  an  intermediate 
date,  and  impofed  it  on  a  gentleman  who  went  to  him 
for  a  difpenfation.  He  might  as  well  have  made  a  ted 
with  regard  to  the  llte  of  the  terredrial  paradiie.  It 
is  indeed,  as  Dr.  Difney  fays,  very  extraordinary 
that  the  perfon  aggrieved  did  not  appeal  to  the  people  ; 
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but  fuch  clays  never  can  return  in  this  country.  Out* 
author  is  very  fevere  upon  Eifhop  Warburton’s  liter-" 
ary  incivility.  Perhaps  he  may  be  one  of  thofc 
who  will  exercife  their  criticifm,  on  the  republication  ©i 
this  great  man’s  works.  Let  him  be  fo  or  not. 

Nil  Grofphus  nifi  verum  dicet  et  sequum. 

And  Dr.  Difney’s  criticifms  will  be  as  pure,  and  as  free 
from  flain  as  his  life. 


ART, 


IX. 


Character  of  Reifte ,  by  Mrs.  Rei/fte,  fee,  p.  97. 

THOSE  who  have  read  my  friend’s  life  with  atten¬ 
tion,  will  eaftly  be  able  to  make  an  eftimate  of  his 
char  after  A 

The 


^The  following  is  the  Character ,  as  given  by  Profefj'or  Morus% 

in  the  Leipfck  T r an j actions. 

Omnis  fere  vitae  Reilkianas  fumma  fuit  non  ceclere  ma¬ 
ils,  fed  contra  audentiorem  ire.  Quantacunque  intelligi 
pcteft  paupertatis  ioeditas  earn  omncm  Reifkius  expertus 
eft.  Quidquid  cruciatus  habet  ille  morbus  fedentariae 
vitae  proprius,  id  diu  nofluque  animum  et  corpus  ejus 
laceravit,  cum  poft  vicefimum  fere  aetatis  annum  faepenu- 
mero  omnis  cogitandi  acies  hebetaretur,  et  poft  diurnas 
jaclationes,  aut  inlbmnes  client  nofles,  aut  tumultuolis 
fomniis  anxite,  uncle  malum  ad  earn  faevitiem  proceffit,  ut 
interdum  fe  plane  deftitutum  exiftimaret,  ut  nullum  fenec** 
tutis  diem  doloris  fenfu  vacuum  ageret,  ut  fumma  tnfhtia 
eum  ad  literas,  amicos,  munera,  res  domcfticas  comi- 
taretur,  ut  anxietas  et  metus  adftaotibus  lacrimas  extor- 
querent.  Adde  his  jafluram  parentum,  incept  a  ccnties 
irrita,  multa  multorum  odia,  aliofque  per  omnem 
vitam  graviffimos  cafus.  Poteritne  major  haec  calamitas 
fingi,  aut  literarum  ftudio  triftius  impedimentum  objici  ? 
Rtiamli  vero  tanta  funt  ha^c  mala  ut  lingula  lingulorum 
vitam  iatis  reddere  poffint  aerumnofam  :  tamen  Reifkiusa 
his  omnibus  unus  obrutus,  multarum  literarum  fcieutiam 
pdrfecit,  muhos  libros  fcripftt  multis  hominibus 
inferviitj  muneribus  cum  fide  fun £1  us  eft,  et  omnibus 
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The  hlgheft  degree  of  reditude,  which  laid  open  every 
fold  of  his  own  heart — which  never  excufed  in  himfeif  what 
he  would  not  have  excufed  in  his  greateft  enemy— -which 
fatisfied  of  the  wickednefsof  mankind,  avoided  their  falfe- 
hood,  fhunned  them ;  but  yet  wifhed  them  every  good9 
and  did  them  every  good  in  his  power— fuch  was  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  my  friend. 

He  ufed  often  to  blame  himfeif  in  cafes  where  he 
defer ved  no  blame,  and  always  thought  that  he  ought  to 
be  better  than  he  was. 

Ill  as  he  thought  of  mankind,  lie  was  totally  incapable 
of  diilimulation. 

His  unexampled  love  of  letters  produced  not  only  all  the 
works  he  has  publifhed,  and  all  the  MSS.  he  has  left  be¬ 
hind  him ;  but  every  man  who  had  any  thing  to  publifh 
might  depend  upon  his  countenance,  and  protection.  He 
gave  books,  advice,  fubfcription,  even  all  that  he  had. 
Nay,  he  made  up  to  feveral  people  who  had  treated  him 
ill,  only  in  order  that  he  might  make  their  works  better. 

What  charity  to  perfons  in  diftrefs ! — What  care  when 
he  relieved  any  man,  to  relieve  him  in  the  belt  manner  in 
his  power  !  He  gave  not  in  a  cold  manner,  as  fo  many 
rich  perfons  do,  but  his  heart  felt  the  diftrefs  of  thofe  he 
aflifted  ;  he  enquired  into  their  eircumftances ;  he  gave 
fchem  his  advice,  and  often  when  the  unhappy  perfons 
relieved  by  him  went  away,  ufed  to  fay,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes— Good  God,  how  final!  a  time  will  this  trifle  laft; 
him  ! 

He  had  read  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  and  all 
the  Arabic  ones,  more  than  once ;  he  was  likewife  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  heft  Italian,  French,  Englifh,  and 
German  writers.  He  read  Tillotfon’s,  and  Barrow’s  fer- 
mons  conftantly,  and  ufed  to  tranflate  them  for  me  into 
French. 

His  memory  was  fo  wonderful,  that  he  faftened  on  all 
he  heard.  He  could  repeat  a  fermon  he  had  heard  ai- 
moft  verbatim. 

He  was  a  pious  man  in  the  trueft  fenfe  of  the  word,  and 
would  not  have  parted  with  his  religion  for  any  thing  this 
world  could  have  afforded,  but  never  troubled  himfeif  whe¬ 
ther  the  Lutherans  or  Reformed  were  in  the  right.  He  only 


fuis  copiolis  in  librorum  editiones  impends  novo  plane 
modo  erga  viros  dodos  liberalis  fuit. 

wifhed 
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Wifhed  that  all  men  were  as  honeft  and  well  meaning  as  his 
minifter  Zollicoffre.  Good  he  wifhed  to  all  mankind,  let 
them  have  what  names  they  would ;  nor  did  he  ever  pray  to 
his  Creator  for  himfelf  without  praying  at  the  fame  time  fot 
the  whole  race  of  mankind.  If  he  doubted  about  fome 
of  the  particular  dodtnnes,  this  was  no  fault  of  his  will, 
he  had  no  doubt  about  any  of  thofe  which  condemn  a 
bad  life.  The  tenets  which  God  has  thought  proper 
that  men  fhould  be  divided  about  he  hoped  to  know 
there  where  all  knowledge  is. 

In  the  laff  days  of  his  life  he  called  all  His  learned  w?orks 
trifles.  All  thefe  troublefome  labours,  faid  he,  cannot 
preferve  me  from  the  judgment  feat,  at  which  I  muft  foon 
appear. — -My  only  confidence  proceeds  from  the  thoughts 
of  having  lived  uprightly  before  God. 

His  bufferings,  which  were  fevere,  could  not  draw 
the  leaft  groan  from  him,  and  a  few  minutes  before  his 
diffolution  I  heard  him  call  on  his  Redeemer. 

So  far  Mrs.  Reifke. — I  had  once  thought  of  adding 
Frofeflor  Morus’s  critique  of  our  author’s  works,  which 
is  excellent,  but  as  it  is  printed  in  the  Neva  Aft  a 
Eruditorum ,  for  the  year  1774,  I  conceive  that  the 
generality  of  my  readers  would  rather  choofe  to  be  referred 
to  a  book  (which  is  in  the  Britifh  Mufeuin,  and  every 
public  library,  and  which,  thofe  who  are  not  upon 
the  fpot  may  eafily  procure  a  copy  from)  than  have 
this  Review  filled  up  with  matter  that  is  to  be  found 
elfewhere. 

The  refult  of  it  is  that  the  Oratores  Grad  was  a  w7ork 
of  choice,  but  all  the  reft,  fuch  as  the  Plutarch,  the  Dio~ 
nyfius  Halicarnefienfis,  and  the  Theocritus,  editions  for 
the  bookleilers. 


ART.  X. 

Chr.  G,  Heynii  Profejforis  Eloq ,  et  Poes.  Georgia  Augufta. 
14  Bntann.  R-  A .  Confil.  Aul.  Opujcula  Acade¬ 
mic  a  Collefta  et  Animadverfionibus  locupletata.  Volumen 
I.  Gotti  ngae.  1785* 

DR.  Heyne  has  now  been  profefTor  of  poetry,  at  the 
academy  of  Gottingen,  twenty  years  ;  during  which 
time  he  has  regularly  been  called  out  two  or  three  times  a 
year,  to  make  official  fpeeches  on  folemn  and  public  occa- 
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Jfions.  He  has  generally  chofen  for  his  fuhject,  fome  topic 
of  ancient  learning,  which  had  a  reference,  either  to  mo¬ 
dern  manners, — or  the  books  publiflied — or  the  improve¬ 
ments  going  forward  in  Europe  at  the  time, —  or  the  par¬ 
ticular  circumftances  of  the  univerfity.  In  confequence 
of  this,  many  of  thefe  little  differtations  are  very  enter¬ 
taining,  as  they  bring  before  us  the  fentirnents  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  antiquity  on  many ’occahons  of  life  ;  and  contain, 
befides,  accounts  and  critiques  of  the  feveral  books  pub- 
lifhed  in  modern  times  upon  the  fame  fubjects. 

The  volume  now  publ i fined  contains  twenty  orations, 
reviled,  corrected,  and  containing  large  additions  made  to 
them,  fince  they  were  fir  id  pronounced.  I  fhall  give  the 
titles  of  them  ail,  and  a  few  extracts  from  the  moft  re¬ 
markable  ones,  referving  an  Englifh  extract  of  two  for  a 
future  occafion. 

De  Morum  vi  ad fenfum  Puichritudinisy  qua?n  Antes  fee ~ 
tantur . 

De  veris  bonaru?n  Ariium  litterarumque  incremenih  ex  Li~ 
lertate  publica. 

Difputantur  nonnulla  de  genio  feeculi  Ptolemeeorum. — Pro¬ 
nounced  on  the  refloration  of  peace,  and  the  accefFion  of 
Georpe  the  Third. 

This  differtation,  together  with  the  additions  made  to 
it,  which  are  very  confiderable,  contains  a  very  full  and 
entertaining  account  of  the  Alexandrian  poets,  gramma¬ 
rians,  geographers,  mathematicians,  and  phylicians,  to¬ 
gether  with  fome  account  of  the  Mufamm,  and  other 
public  buildings,  erected  by  the  Ptolemies  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  arts.  The  learned  reader  will  not  be  dif- 
pieafed  with  the  following  ipecimen  of  Mr.  Heyne’s  writ- 
,  ing.  It  contains  his  judgment  of  the  Alexandrian  poets* 

6  Poefis  nihil  ab  Aegyptiis  mutuari  potuitj  quandoqui- 
dem  ea  gens  nullam  omnino  poefin  habuifTe  videtur :  ne- 
que  enim  carmina  omnino  memorantur  metro  concepts)* 
ct  apud  Dionem  (Or.  XI,  p.  162.  D)  lacerdos  diferte 
aiPrmat ;  apud  Aegypilos  non  licere  quicquam  verfu  efferre , 
ncque  univerje  ullarn  efje  poefin  ;  etft  cauflae  parum  tribuo* 
quam  i lie  affert,  nolle  enim  eos,  voluptatis  delinimentum 
iilam  eiTe  ad  audientes.  Quae  de  poetis  a  me  inprolulione 
dicta  funt,  convenient  fere  cum  virorum  dictorutn  judiciis 
quae  paffiin  habentur.  Ingenium  elegans,  amoenum,  dbl- 
turn  in  iis,  quorum  carmina  habemus,  facile  agnofeas,  fed 
neque  inveniendo,  qua;  poetices  fumma  eft,  felix,  nec 
Vol.  VIE  Go  iublime^ 
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fublime,  celfum,  elatum.  At  dulcedinem  habet  oratio 
terfa,  nitida,  cafta,  et  in  primis  aetatibus  nativa  fimplici- 
tate  aliqua  fe  commendans  j  rnirationem  autem  facit  in- 

fens  doctrinae  copia,  magnum  ftudium  fabularum  et 
iftoriae  antique,  interdum  nec  ab  oftentationis  reprehen- 
fione  vacuum :  Quod  neminem  fugere  poteft,  qui  ve! 
hymnos  Callimachi  vel  indicem  fragmentorum  infpexerit. 
Notum  eft  de  eodem  judicium  Ovidii),  quod,  probabile 
fit,  non  ab  ipfo  profectum,  fed  ab  aiiis  mutuaturn  5  nam 
non  adeo  prascellebat  proprio  a’iquo  acumine  Nafo.  Hac 
eadem  aetate  vixere,  etfi  inter  Alexandrinos  non  referendi, 
colore  tamen  ac  fpecie  limiles,  Nicander  et  Aratuts,  car¬ 
mine  didactico  uterque  nomen  confequuti,  dignus  uter- 
que  qui  fuos  interpretes  inter  noftrae  aetatis  viros  doctos 
tandem  aliquando  nancifcatur;  limplicitate,  puritate,  ele- 
gantia,  fabularum  fuavitate  quern  cum  iis  compares  vix 
reperias.  Nec  tamen  multo  altius  afturgere  potuit,  qui 
argmnentum  operis  tale  fibi  fumferat,  ut  fpirare  paullo 
&crius  et  ferri  fublimius  poftet,  Apollonius  Rbodius>  Argo- 
nauticorum  fcriptor,  doctiflimus  poeta,  politus,  venuftus, 
ornatus,  fed,  ex  veterum  jam  Grammaticorum  nota  cen- 
fura,  aequali  quadam  mediocrate]audzndm  $  in  fumma  ta- 
men  operis  hactenus  infelix,  quod  argumentum  fumferat 
ingratum  ct  malignum,  temporum  tamen  genio  accommo- 
datum  in  hoc,  quod  fabulis  exponendis  et  fuaviter  enar- 
randis  locum  faceret,  Lycophron ,  qui  hos  anteceiferar,  dum 
Genio  feculi  litabat*  totum  fe  fabularum  pelago  immerfit, 
argumento  fumto  in  Alexandra,  quod  omnes  a  clade  inde 
Troiana  hiftorias  exponendi  facultatem  fuppeditaret  \ 
cumque  a  Caffandra  vaticinante  carmen  expromeretur, 
'obfcuranda  erat  narratio  feu  figurarum  et  troporum  invo- 
lucris  feu  brevitate,  Verum  de  poetis  his  judicandi  li- 
centiam  nemo  ftbi  arroget,  qui  ea  tantum,  quae  ad  noftra 
tempora  fervata  funt,  fcripta  infpexerit;  fragmenta  ex- 
pendenda  funt  ct  tituli  amifforum  operum  r.umero  et  re- 
ccnfu  hand  paullo  numerofiorum  :  quibus  perleclis  demum 
intelligitur,  quae  ilia  xtate  fcripta  fuerint  cannina,  eruditi 
pleraque  et  exquifiti  argumenti  fuiffe.  De  Manethons 
difficile  eft  pronuntiare :  cum  non  fatis  probabilis,  faltern 
controverfa,  res  fit,  an  carmen  apotelefmaticum,  h.  e.  de 
viribus  et  effetftis  aftrorum,  redle  ejus  nomine  inlcribatur® 
Verfati  tamen  funt  in  eodem  tenui  genere,  argumento  ex 
difciplinis  petito,  Alexander  AEtolus,  Eratojlhenes  Cyrenai- 
€U5,  Euphsrion ,  atque  cum  his  Parthenius>  qui  Auletae 
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astate  vixit,  Virgilii  praeceptor,  ut  apud  Macrobium  (Sat. 
V,  17.)  traditum).’ 

This  is  in  the  addenda.  Dr.  H.  had  faid  much  the 
fame  things,  in  other  words  in  the  proiufion. 

4  Cum,  bellis  ab  Alexandri  Macedonis  morte  civilibus 
exortis,  in  communi  provinciarum  et  terrarum  vaftatione 
et  vexatione,  litterarum  ftudia  vehementer  afflicta  effent, 
ut  et,  omnis  eoruin  dignitas  et  celebritas  ne  extingueretur, 
metuendum  effet,  tutum  et  auguftum  prasfidium  ac  recep- 
taculum  jis  divina  fapientia  in  Ptolemaeonim  regia  provi- 
derat ;  quorum  quidem  exemplo  patuit,  quantum,  ad  ad- 
dendam  Iitteris|fummam  celebritatem,  una  regum  voluntas 
valeat,  modo  alias  opportunitates  nec  omnino defint.  Brant 
eae  vero  prseclarae  in  iEgypto  five  a  natura  objects,  five 
regum  cura  paratae,  et  in  his  Alexandria,  urbs  bonarurn 
rerum  copia  florentiflima,  totius  terrarum  orbis  commune 
quaii  forum,  cum  in  confiniis  omnium  gentium  polka 
utriufque  orbis  commercia  mifeeret,  et  omnium  provinci¬ 
arum  negotia,  five  maritima  five  continentis,  una  urbs 
conhceret ;  quibus  rebus,  ut  lumrna  doctrinas  litterafque 
communicandi  opportunitas,  cultus  vitae  humanior,  cle- 
gantiae  ftudium  communius,  ingeniorum  quaedam  majot 
mobilitas,  follertia  et  ornatus,  exifteret,  neceffe  erat.  Sed 
ex  eadem  ilia  urbis  fortuna  aliqua  non  dico  labes,  fed  co¬ 
lor  quidam  ingeniis  afperius  eft,  non  quidern  ille  ingratus 
et  infuavis,  fed  quodammodo  dilutus  et  tenuis,  quasfitus 
tamen  et  operofe  arceftitus,  nec  germanam  Graeciam  re- 
ferens,  neque  Attica  venuftate  et  elegantia  aut  fubtilitate 
imbutus,  quae  etiam  turn,  cum  ab  Academicis  ei  Peripa- 
teticis  diu  fuftentata  ingenuae  elegantise  difeiplina  inclina- 
ret,  ingenia  Attica  acuebat,  et  omnino  philolbphorum, 
fophiftat  um  ac  rhetorum  feripta  poliebat.  Habent  tamen 
feriptores,  et  inprimis  poetae,  Alexandrini,  antiqui  qui¬ 
dem  illi,  fuam  elegantiam,  amoenitatem,  et  amabilem 
fimplicitatem  quandam,  non  horridam  illam  et  incultam, 
fed  mundam  et  politam,  eoque  magis  notabilem,  quo  ob~ 
feuriorem  eos  diligentiam  in  aliis  rebus  pofuiffe  apparet, 
communem  tamen  cum  omnis  iftius  faeculi  vita:  elegantia. 
Miramur  adeo  in  iis  et  laudamus  orationem  terfam,  ni- 
tidam,  puram  et  elegantem.  Sed,  primum,  omnia  fere 
ejus  aetatis  ingenia  argumentum  tenue  et  iubtile  feffari  vi- 
deas ;  nihil  in  jis  celfum,  generofum  et  fublime,  nulla  au- 
dacia ;  divino  illo  impetu  et  furore  abripi  fe  non  facile  pa- 
tiuntur  ;  ut  Democriti,  omnia  ingenio  tribuentis,  judicio 
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nihil  ip{i  tribuifle  videantur.  Legere  iittus,  rack  re  humunr 
pennis  ciixeris,  non  facile  alto  fe  committere,  aut  fublime 
ferri.  Verum,  uti  a  magnorum  et  nobilium  ingeniorum 
vi tiis  fere  tuti  funt,  et,  dum  erroris  opportunitates  vitant, 
labeculis  illis  honeftis  carent,  quibus,  modo  conjundlas 
cum  iis  virtutes  aflequare,  carere  nolis,  ita,  quod  Longi-' 
bus  de  toto  hoc  fcriptionis  gene  re  acute  notavit,  ad  memo-- 
rabilem  aliquam  praeftantiam  non  afturgunt,  nec  magnam 
ac  praeclaram  lauciem  aflequuntutV  Nam  neque  nobili  ar» 
gumento,  nec  magnis  fententiis,  nec  fplendidis  figuris  ac 
luntintbus,  aut  grandibus  imaginibns  et  vivid  is  coloribus1 
oculis  animumque  praeftringunt,  fed  unam  hoc  in  genere 
fibi  lauciem  vindicant,  ut,  quod  idem  Longinus  de  Era- 
todhene  judicat,  per  omnia  inculpati ,  nulli  lapjui  obnoxii ,  et 
aquelt  quadam  mediocritate  non  fint  contemnendt .  Nullus 
itaque  vehementior  impetus,  quo  animus  legends  jucuncle 
impellatur  ac  perturbetur,  nulla  inventorum  fecunditas, 
aut  fentcntiarum  copia,  aut  numerofa  oratio,  quae  omnia 
a  divino  illo  fpiritu  incalefcentibus  adefte  fiolent.  Limpi- 
clos  et  amoenos  rivulos  per  prata  properare  videas,  non 
magnum  ac  vaftum  flumen  devoid.  Quare,  fi  qui  infig- 
niorem  aliquam  laudem  confequuti  funt,  verfantur  it  fere 
in  genere  tenui  et  fubtili.  Quae  enim  alia  Theocriti,  qui, 
quod  fibi  precabatur,  utCharitum  indifTolubili  vinculo  ad- 
ftriftus  viveret,  magna  felicitate  confequutus  elf,  aut 
Biorus  et  Mofchi,  elegantifiimorum  hominum,  laus  eft? 
Callimachus,  quod  nomen  habet,  id  fere  elegis  debere  vi~ 
detur ;  nam  in  futnma  do&rina  et  arte  ingenium  quidem 
ei  cl  etui  ile,  mfi  res  loqueretur,  non  obfeure  veteres  figni- 
ficant.  Cogitate  vobifeum  argnmenta  feriptorum  Nican- 
dri  et  Arati,  aut  fragmenta  Eratofthenis,  quorum  omnis 
ars  in  ditla&ico  genere  verfatur.  Qui  veto  ipiritusfiimere 
et  ad  heroic!  c.armims  gloriam  adfpirare  a.u fus  eft,  Apol¬ 
lonius  R  hod  ins,  politus,  venuftus,  cruel  itio,  ornatus  poeta, 
m  operis  fumma,  ejufque  inveotione  et  ad  epici  canninis 
rationes  oifpofitione,  minus  felix  fuifte  deprehenditur.  Sed 
quae  ejus  itecuh  multo  etiam  interior  et  notabihor  indoles 
eh,  mi  rum  aliquocl  mults  et  variae  doctrinae,  et  inprimis 
fabuiae  atque  hiftoriae  antiquae  ftudium  omnia  ingenia.  oc- 
cupavifie  videas,  quod  etiarn  mepte  oftentare,  ejulque  lau¬ 
ciem  intempeftive  captare_  dicas.  Curioft  efle  rnalunt, 
quam  ingeniofi  ;  quae  res  m  ipfts  poctis  acleo  obvia  eft, 
maxi  me  m  Calhmacho  et  in  Apollonio  Rhodio.  Jtaque 
argumenta  etiam  ope  rum  ex  antiquis  fere  fabulis,  aut  ex 
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fubtili  difciplina,  ex  aftronomicis,  phyficis,  geographicis  et 
apotelefmaticis,  eos  petere,  turn  ex  iis,  quae  adhuc  extant* 
turn  multo  magis  ex  deperditorum  librorum  indicibus  apud 
Fabricium,  Vofiium,  Joniium,  Meurlium,  cognolcas. 
Quid?  quod  omnes  fere  illius  faecnli  homines  ingenioli  et 
poets  varia  et  copiofa  dodfrina  nobiles  fuere,  qua  ingeni- 
um  non  tam  ali  quam  obrui  neceffe  erat.  Nullus  ex  iis 
nomen  habet,  qui  non  et  poet  a,  et  grammaticus,  et  philo- 
fophus  et  mathematicus  prsclarus  haberetur/ 

Difputantur  nonnulla  de  Judifts  quod  defun  ft  us  Mgyptio- 
nmi  regibus  fubeundum  erat.— Spoke  on  the  death  of  George 
the  Second. 

Dr.  Heyne  treats  the  account  given  by  Diodorus  Sicu¬ 
lus,  of  the  judgment,  &e.  undergone  by  the  kings  of 
iEgvpt,  as  a  fable  invented  by  fome  perfon  who  wanted 
to  give  the  pidture  of  a  perfedf  monarchy. 

Difputantur  nonnulla  ad  Simonidis  verfus  in  quibus  verum 
bonum  conjlanter  efje  difficile  ejfe  affiertum. 

Mr.  Heyne  reitores  the  fragment  of  Simonides,  which 
is  in  Plato’s  Protagoras  in  the  following  manner  : 
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This  he  has  endeavoured  to  throw  into  a  carmenpolyf* 
chematiftum,  or  a  mixture  of  Choriambic  and  Jambic; 
and  at  the  end  is  a  criticifm  on  fome  of  the  words. 

Difputantur  nonnulla  de  Effcaci  ad  Difciplinam  publicam 
privatamque  vetuflijfimorum  Poetarum  DoSirina . 

Proluduntur  nonnulla  ad  Ppucejlionem  de  caujjls  Fabularum 
feu  Mythorum  veierum  Phyftcis . 

Delibantur  nonnulla  in  Vita  humance  initiis  a  prim  is 
Gracia  legum  latorilus  ad  morum  manfuetudinem  Jap i enter 
Injlituta . 

Verum  eadem  harbarorum  ac  ferocium  populorum  no- 
titia  non  minus  utilitatis  habere  potell  ad  intelligendos  et 
enarrandos  vcteres  hiftoriarum  fcriptores,  et  poetas,  maxi- 
me  Homerum,  qui  et  obfcuritatis  habebit  plurimum,  et 
niulta  abfurde  dicere  ac  fingere  videbitur,  nil!  animo  te  ad 
haec  vitae  initia,  populorumque  ab  agreftis  vitae  licentia  in 
jubas  civitates  et  imperia  paullo  ante  coa&orum  mores  et 
inftituta,  referas.  Non  enim  jam  id  monebo,  totius  om- 
nino  epici  carminis  naturam  et  rationcm  intra  horum  fere 
temporum  fa£ta,  mores,  opiniones  conti neri  ;  nec  facile, 
fi  ab  heroica  vita  difcefleris,  idoneum  fatis  verse  epici  car- 
minis  naturae  argumentum  reperiri  poii'e :  verum  in  Ho- 
inero  faltem  nemo  aut  cum  frudlu  ant  cum  volu prate  fatis 
magna  otium  fuum  coilocabit,  qui  non  prifcae  iftius:  vitae, 
temporumque,  quas  in  ipfo  limine  vitae  meiioris,  vitaeque 
afperioris  confiniis,  eiBuxere,  fenfus,  opiniones,  morefque 
induerit  fibique  ita  obvios  et  familiares  reddiderit,  ut  in 
heroum  fquaii  locum  fuccedere  poffit.  Jtaque,  ut  exem¬ 
pli  s  nonnullis  utamur,  regia  dignitas  et  jus  regium,  quod 
a  noftrorum  temporum  more  tantopere  abhorret,  inter 
Achivos  nullum  aliud  elle  debuit,  quam  Cacicorum  inter 
Americanos  populos  effe  legimus ;  quorum  oinnis  audro- 
ritas  a  fapientia  in  conciliis  populi  et  a  virtuie  in  beliis 
gerendis  proficifcitur.  Nulla  iis  ex  tributis  et  vedhgalibus 
emolumenta,  nullae  opes  nili  quas  ipfi  fibi  pararint.  Eo- 
rundem  prascipua  munera  (regum  ytya,)  b  locum  fummum 
in  facris  publieis  et  communibus  populi  epulis, 
turn  portionem  carnium  praecipuam,  elle  memineris,  quern 
morem  non  minus  inter  alios  barbaros,  ut  apud  Celtas,  fer- 
ratum  accepimus,  non  rklebis  Agamemnonem  regiam  dig¬ 
nitatem  ex  eo  inprimis  cenfere,  quod  facris  fadlis  et  epu¬ 
lis  inftrudlis  primi  Voccntur  reges  et  carne  vinoque  fele  re- 
pleant  (v.  Iliad.  A.  34.  feqq.  et  al.).  Quid?  quot  totum 
bellum  Trojanuin  non  alio  more  ac  ritu  fufceptum  ac  ge- 
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fern  eft,  quam  quo  nunc  a  regulis  variorum  India?  popu- 
lorum  foedere  inter  fe  jun&is  longinqua  aliqua  natio  bello 
peti  foiet.  Iifdern  moribus  Achilleae  irse  pervicacia,  in 
Hedloris  corpora  fcedando  faevitia,  Ulyffis  vafrities,  pugnas 
Achivorum  et  Troianorum  cum  conviciis  initae,  virtus  cor¬ 
poris  robore  aut  agilitate  fpe&ata,  haec  omnia,  inquam,  iis 
moribus  plane  funt  confentanea,  ejusdemque  generis  in* 
iinita  alia.* 

Dr.  Heyne  runs  through  the  laws  of  the  i xeo-ix  or  fuppli- 
cation,— the  afyla, — the  proviftons  againft  murther, — the 
rites  of  fepuiture,  the  feafts,  &c.  in  the  lame  elegant  man¬ 
ner. —In  the  appendix  he  fpeaks  thus  of  Mr.  Wood’s  eftay 
on  the  original  genius  of  Horner. 

4  Vitae  prifcae,  qualis  quidem  ilia  ab  Homero  defcripta 
eft,  fumma  capita  jam  antea  Fehhius  exhibuerat  in  noto  do 
antiquitate  Homerica  libello  ;  etiam  Blackwalli  habebatur 
libellus  valde  utilis ;  fed,  cum  uterque  philofophico  acu« 
mine  et  orationis  gravitate  deftitutus  eftet,  nec  ilia  tem- 
pora  harum  litterarnm  fenfurn  et  guftum  ferrent,  neuter 
in  fe  hominum  doiftorum  animos  oculofque  converterat ; 
q ux  felicitas  mox  contigit  libello  Roberti  Wood ,  per  fe 
fails  ieiuno,  ft  quidem  interpretationem  Homeri  iade  pe- 
tere  velis,  fed  prseclaro  ad  excitandos  magnos  in  animis 
fenfus,  ad  inftammandam  rnentemjis  reruni  imaginibus  et 
notionibus,  quae  ex  caeli  locorumque  natura  ac  fttu  com- 
parandae  funt.’ 

A 

De  publicis  private  frugalitaih  Utilitatibus ,  imprimis  ad 
Maprem  civium  frequeniiam . 

This  is  the  fubject  of  three  proluftons.  In  the  appen¬ 
dix  to  the  laft,  our  learned  author  gives  an  account  and 
critique  of  the  feveral  authors,  who  have  written  on  oeco* 
nomy,  ftnce  his  differtations  were  firft  publifhed.  — Ari 
Knglifh  abridgement  of  part  of  thefe  will  be  laid  before 
the  public  in  a  future  review,  as  they  contain  entertain¬ 
ing  matters,  with  relpect  to  the  frugality  u  the  Athe¬ 
nians. 

Proiufwnis  caufa  difputa'ur  de  elegantiorum  Ariiutn  ac  Siu - 
diorum  ufu  et  FruClu  ad  Difciplinam  Academiarum  publicans* 

This  is  an  elegant  addrefs  to  young  Academicians,  on 
the  manner  of  employing  their  vacant  time. 

De  veterurn  Cohniarum  jure  elufque  caujis. 

This  is  a  very  entertaining  diifertation.  Dr.  Heyne 
takes  notice  of  all  that  has  been  publifhed  in  this  country, 
on  the  fubject. 


Difcujfions  on  the  Law  of  Libels, 

Repetuniur  origines  Pemificii  frugumque  Invent  arum  Inina* 

This  is  the  fubject  of  three  diflertations^  —  one  of  which, 
as  it  is  upon  an  interefting  and  amufing  fubject  to  natu- 
ralifts,  wilt  be  given  in  Englifh  in  the  next  Review. 

The  learned  profefTor  purpofes  to  publifh  a  fecond  vo¬ 
lume,  entirely  filled  with  diflertations  on  the  public  affairs, 
cuftoms,  and  laws  of  the  cities  of  Magna  Grsecia. 


ART,  XI. 

Maxims  and  Reflexions.  8vo.  Egerton. 

THESE  maxims  and  reflections  are  four  hundred  and 
eighty-two  in  number.  Molt  of  them  appear  to 
me  fenfible,  and  in  fome  there  are  marks  of  original 
thought. 


ART.  XII. 

Difcu[fions  of  the  Law  of  Libels  as  at  prefent  received ,  in 
which  its  Authenticity  is  examined  \  with  incidental  Obfer - 
vations  on  the  legal  Effeti  of  Precedent  and  Authority , 
8vo.  Cadell.  is.  6d. 

T^HE  ingenious  and  lively  author  of  this  tract  puts  me 
in  mind  of  Lord  Coningfby’s  impeachment  of  Lord 
Oxford  :  I  impeach  the  head,  he. — He  attacks  the  law 
of  libels,  as  Juno's  ferpent  did  Hercules,  in  the  very 
cradle,  and  endeavours  to  {hew  that  it  is  no  law.  I  wifli 
him  good  luck,  as  he  appears  a  fenfible  and  well  difpofed 
writer,  who  will  acquire  {Length  as  he  goes  on.-— As  to  his 
argument,  Iwould  give  a  judgment,  but  for  a  current  ftory 
of  the  late  lord  Northington,  who  very  folemnly  adviled  all 
the  officers  of  the  Brjtifh  Mufeum,  in  his  ufual  emphatick 
manner,  never  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  law,  for 
that  it  was  a  ticklifh  bulineis. 


A  R  T, 
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ART.  XIII. 

Obfervations  de  Mr.  U Abbe  Cavanilles  fur  L’ Article  Efpagni 

de  la  nouvelle  Encyclopedic, 

THIS  is  a  proteft  again!!  an  article  very  injurious  to 
Spain,  inferred  in  the  new  Encyclopedic.  It  con¬ 
tains  an  account,  feemingly  an  accurate  one*  of  the  flats 
of  Spain 

We  have  fucceflive  chapters  on  the  army,— navy?^-» 
fine  arts, — architecture,  —  painting,  —  engraving,  —  print- 

ing 

Thefe  chapters  contain  little,  but  what  is  generally 
known. 

Manufactures.  —  L’Abbe  Cavanilles  mentions  tapeftry, 
equal  to  thatof  the  Gobelins, — plate  glaffes  162  inches  long, 
and  93  broad,  i.  e.  the  largeft  in  the  world,— fteel  manu*- 
faCtures, — guns  *, — fluffs  made  at  Valencia  and  Talave- 
raf,  which  equal  the  Lyons  manufactures,  and  havecaufed  a 
great  diminution  in  the  trade  of  that  places— feveral  me* 
chanical  inventions. 

Literature. — Befides  giving  us  notitiee  of  feveral  leffer 
works,  which  it  would  be  needlefs  to  fpeak  of,  becaufe 
we  neither  know  them  nor  their  authors,  Mr,  C.  fays  that 


*  In  fpeaking  of  the  great  proficiency  of  the  Spanifh, 
in  all  that  relates  to  engineering;  L’Abbe  Cavanilles 
does  not  mention  the  making  cartridges  of  Cardinal  Xi- 
menes’s  manufcripts.' — —This,  however,  I  have  good 
authority  for  faying  did  happen  in  the  late  war.  Note  by 
the  Reviewer , 

•f  Don  Joachim  Emanuel  Fox  being  in  defpair, 
at  not  being  able  to  give  his  cloths  the  colour  he  ad- 
mired  in  thofe  which  came  from  other  countries,  one 
clay  difappeared,  after  having  killed  his  horfe,  and 
dipped  his  clothes  in  the  blood,  in  order  to  perfuade  his 
countrymen  that  he  had  been  killed.  He  then  dilguifed 
himfelf,  and  having  vifited  the  French  and  Englifh  manu¬ 
factures,  returned  home  with  feveral  precious  iecrets  he 
had  difcovered  there. 

Vol.  VII.  P  p 


Y  riarte 


2” 2  V Abbe  Cavanilles  Obfervations  en  the  Encychpedie » 

a—' Yriarte  (of  whofe  excellent  fables,  he.  fpecimens  have 
been  given  in  this  Review)  is  tranflating  the  AEneid. — Don 
John  Baptift  Munoz  is  preparing  a  hiftory  of  America, 
from  documents  furnifhed  by  the  king,  and  great  trea- 
fures  contained  in  the  archives  of  Simancas. 

Father  Andrew  Merino  has  lately  publi filed  fifty-two 
folio  plates,  reprefenting  one  hundred  alphabets,  which 
enable  us  to  read  all  the  ancient  chara&ers  that  have  been 
in  ufe  fince  the  arrival  of  the  Goths  in  Spain. - 

A  fecond  edition  of  the  Flora  of  Don  Jofeph  Quer, 
with  notes  by  Don  Cazimir  Ortega  will  foon  be  pub¬ 
lifhed. 

Don  Jofeph  Mutis,  a  Canon,  in  America,  is  preparing 
a  hiftory  of  the  palm 'tree. 

Don  Ignacius  Affo  has  publifhed  a  Flora  Arragonenfis, 
and  is  preparing  a  work  on  the  other  kingdoms  of  nature. 

ProfdTor  Don  Michael  Barnardes,  who  died  in  1771, 
has  left  a  very  interefting  work,  which  will  foon  be  pub- 
lifhed  under  the  name  of  Specimen  Florae  Hifpanicae.  It 
will  contain  the  defeription  of  two  thoufand  Spanifh 
plants,  with  the  vulgar  name,  the  ufes,  and  the  countries 
in  which  they  grow.  Three  hundred  of  thefe  are  entirely 
unknown,  many  of  the  reft  are  deferibed  for  the  firth 
time,  and  feveral  others  are  placed  in  their  right  clafs,  out 
of  which  they  had  been  taken  by  Linnaeus. 

Don  Antonio  Balau,  who  has  already  publifhed  the 
Philofophia  Botanica  of  Linnaeus,  is  engaged  in  tranflat¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  that  great  writer’s  works,  which  he  is  to 
adorn  with  frefh  difcoveries,  and  feveral  judicious 
notes. 

Agriculture  and  Indujiry.—k  chapter  very  well  worth 
reading. 

Government . 

' The  Clergy.— An  account  of  the  Spanifh  Bifhops,  and 
higher  clergy,  that  does  honour  to  Chriftianity. —  A  far¬ 
ther  account  will  be  given  of  it  in  another  Review. 

The  twenty-five  laft  pages  of  the  book  contain  an 
abridgment  of  the  civil  and  literary  hiftory  of  Spain, 
during  the  laft  ten  centuries.  It  is  divided  into  three  aeras. 
Though  very  fhort,  there  are  feveral  things  in  it  which 
deferve  notice. — Upon  the  whole  this  book  is  certainly  an 
interefting  one,  on  a  fubjedt  with,  which  we  are  very 
little  acquainted. 


I  be- 
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I  believe  that  there  is  a  German  tranflation  of  this  work, 
by  Count  Hertfberg,  fecretary  of  Rate  to  the  king  of 
Prullia. 


ART.  XIV. 

Obfervations  on  the  Importance  of  the  American  Revolution t 
and  the  Means  of  making  it  a  Beneft  to  the  World.  To 
which  is  added ,  a  Letter  from  M.  Turgot,  late  GomptroU 
ler -General  of  the  Finances  of  France  :  with  an  Appedix , 
containing  a  Tranfation  of  the  Will  of  M.  Fortune  Ri¬ 
cardo  lately  publijhed  in  France.  By  Richard  Price ,  IX 
D.  L.  L.  D.  and  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London , 
and  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  New  England • 
Cadel.  8 vo.  1715. 

THIS  work  having  been  mentioned  in  a  former 
Review,  nothing  remains  but  to  fay  that  it  is 
now  publifhed  with  the  addition  of  the  lingular  teftament 
of  M.  Ricard.  As  it  m, nil  not  be  the  object  of  this  Re¬ 
view  to  copy  whole  articles  from  pamphlets  of  eafy  pur- 
chafe,  however  intereftin.g  or  entertaining  the  articles 
may  be,  I  fhall  tranfcribe  a  very  fmall  part  only,  and 
heartily  recommend  the  purchafe  of  the  whole. 

6  In  the  name  of  God,  I  Fortune  Ricard ,  Teacher  of 
Arithmetic  at  D— ,  invoking  the  Holy  Virgin  and 
Saint  Fortune  my  patron,  do  make  this  my  laft  Will  as 
follows — ’ 

mm timmmummm — ■  ewjwnw 

4  It  remains  now  for  me  to  declare  my  intentions  with 
regard  to  the  ppomife  of  500  livres,  lubfcribedon  my  be¬ 
half  by  M.  P.  banker  in  this  town.  Thisfum  proceeded 
originally  from  a  prefent  which  was  made  me  by  Profper 
Rdcard ,  my  much  honoured  grandfather,  when  1  entered 
the  eighth  year  of  my  age.  'At  that  age  he  had  taught 
me  the  principles  of  writing  and  calculation.  After  hav¬ 
ing  fhewn  me  that  a  capital,  with  its  accumulating  in- 
tereft  at  five  per  cent,  would  amount  at  the  end  of  100 
years  to  more  than  131  times  the  original  lum,  and  fee¬ 
ing  that  1  liftened  to  this  lecture  with  the  greatefl  atten¬ 
tion,  he  took  24  livres  out  of  his  pocket,  and  addrelfed 
me  with  an  enthufiafm  which  is  Hill  prelent  to  my  mind— 
4  My  child,  laid  he,  remember  while  thou  livefl,  that 

P  p  2  4  wills. 
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4  with  ceconomy  and  calculation  nothing  is  impoflible  for 
&  man.  Here  are  24  livres,  which  I  give  thee.  Take 
4  them  to  a  merchant  in  our  neighbourhood,  who  will 
6  place  them  in  trade  out  of  regard  to  me.  Every  year 
4  thou  fhalt  add  the  intereft  to  the  principal.  At  thy 
4  death  thou  fhalt  employ  the  produce  in  good  works  for 
*  the  repofe  of  thy  foul  and  my  own.’— I  have  executed 
this  order  with  fidelity,  and  in  the  courfe  of  my  life  I 
have  planned  many  projects  for  employing  this  money. 
Having  reached  the  7  ift  year  of  my  age,  it  amounts,  to 
500  livres  ;  but  as  I  muff  fome  time  or  other  fet  bounds  to 
myfelf,  I  now  defire  that  it  may  be  divided  into  five  por¬ 
tions  of  100  livres  each  to  which  the  interefts  fhall  be 
annually  added,  and  the  accumulated  fuins  fhall  be  fuc- 
ceffively  applied  to  the  following  ufes. 

4  1.  In  a  hundred  years  the  firfl  fum  of  100  livres  will 
amount  to  more  than  13,100  livres,  (5822/,)  From  this 
fum  a  prize  of  4000  livres  fhall  be  given  for  the  bell 
theological  differtation,  to  prove  the  lawfulnefs  of  put¬ 
ting  out  money  to  interefh 

2.  After  two  hundred  years  a  fecond  fum  of  100  livres, 
amounting,  with  its  accumulated  intereft,  to  more  than 
1,700,000  livres,  (756,500/.)  fhall  be  employed  in 
eftahlilhing  a  perpetual  fund  for  fourlcore  prizes  of  1000 
livres  each,  to  be  dlftributed  annually  by  the  different 
academies  of  the  kingdom,  as  follows  Fifteen  prizes 
for  the  molt  diftinguifhed  virtuous  actions* — fifteen  for 
works  of  fcience  and  literature— ten  for  folutions  of 
queftions  in  arithmetic  and  calculation — ten  for  fuch 
new  proceffes  in  agriculture  as  fhall  produce  tire  beft 
crops— ten  for  mafler- pieces  in  the  fine  arts— and  ten  to 
encourage  races  and  other  exercifes  proper  to  difplay  the  force 
and  agility  of  the  body,  and  to  reftore  amongft  us  a  tafte  for 
the  gyrnnafhim  which  was  in  fuch  great  efteem  among 
the  Greeks,  and  which  formerly  made  fo  many  heroes. 

£  After  three  hundred  years,  from  another  fum  of  100 
livres,  increafed  in  that  time  to  more  than  two  hundred 
and  twenty-fix  millions,  (10,057,000 /.)  there  fhall  be 
appropriated  196  millions  towards  eftablifhing,  in  the 
moft  confiderable  places  in  France,  500  patriotic  banks 
for  lending  money  without  intereft ;  the  largeft  of  which 
iliail  have  a  fund  of  ten  millions  of  livres,  and  the 
fmalieft  a  fund  of  100,000  livres.  Thefe  banks  fhall  be 
t?iafiaged  by  a  committee  of  the  moll  upright  citizens  in 
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each  place,  and  the  money  fhall  be  employed  in  loans  to 
fuccour  the  unfortunate,  or  advanced  towards  promoting 
agriculture,  trade,  and  induftry.  The  remaining  thirty 
millions  (hall  be  expended  in  founding  twelve  mujeums  in 
the  cities  of  Paris,  Lyons,  Rouen,  Bourdeaux,  Rennes, 
Lille,  Nancy,  Tours,  Dijon,  Thoulouie,  Aix,  and 
Grenoble.  Each  of  thefe  mujeums  final!  be  placed  at  the 
inoft  agreeable  end  of  the  city.  Five  hundred  thoufand 
livres  fhall  be  expended  upon  each  building,  and  in  the 
purchafe  of  grounds  which  fhall  belong  to  them,  and  be 
laid  out  into  botanical  and  fruit  gardens,  and  alfo  into 
kitchen  gardens  and  extenfive  walks.  To  each  mufeum 
fhall  be  annexed  an  income  of  100,000  livres  ;  and  there 
fhall  be  lodged  and  boarded  in  it  forty  literary  men  and 
artifts  of  fuperior  merit,  who,  at  the  time  of  meals  fhall 
be  divided  into  four  tables,  that  their  repalls  may  be 
chearful  without  being  toonoify.  Each  mufeum  fhall  be 
provided  with  fix  Secretaries,  a  deligner  and  engraver, 
and  four  carriages.  There  fhall  be  alio  a  hall  for  concerts, 
a  theatre,  a  chemical  laboratory,  a  cabinet  of  natural 
hillory,  a  hall  for  experimental  philofophy,  and  a  grand 
gallery  for  a  common  library.  A  hundred  thoufand  livres 
fhall  be  expended  on  a  feparate  library  for  each  of  thefe 
eftablifhments,  The  fame  fum  fhall  be  employed  in 
providing  them  with  feparate  cabinets  of  natural  hiftory 
and  with  philofophical  inftruments.  And  j 0,000  livres 
fhall  be  referved  annually  for  keeping  up  and  increafing 
thefe  cabinets  and  philofophical  inftruments. 

5  The  libraries  fhall  always  be  open  to  the  public. 
Twenty  members  of  the  mufeum  fin  all  be  engaged  in 
giving  public  and  gratuitous  courfes  of  lectures  upon  the 
foreign  languages,  and  upon  all  the  arts  and  fciences.  The 
other  twenty  fhall  be  engaged  in  fuch  other  employments 
as  may  be  moft  uieful.  No  one  fhall  be  admitted  a 
member  till  he  has  previoully  given  proof,  not  of  his 
rank,  defeent,  or  nobility,  but  of  his  morals,  and  of  his 
never  having  difhonoured  his  pen  by  writing  againft  re¬ 
ligion  and  government,  or  by  fati riling  any  member  of 
the  community.  On  being  admitted  he  fhall  make  oath, 

*  That  he  will  prefer  virtue,  truth,  and  his  country  to 
c  every  thing  ;  and  the  general  good  of  literature  to  his 

*  own  fame/  The  works  of  the  members  of  the  mu¬ 
feum  fhall  be  printed  at  the  expence  of  the  eftablifhment, 

and 
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and  when  thofe  expences  are  reimburfed,  the  profits  fhal| 
belong  to  the  authors/ 

The  writer  goes  on  in  the  fame  manner,  appropriating 
3  00  livres,  after  four  hundred  years,  to  the  building  of 
100  new  towns  ;  twelve  thoufand  millions  (part  of  four 
millions  to  come  from  100  livres  after  five  hundred  years) 
to  paying  the  Englifh  national  debt  ;  large  fums  to  the 
execution  of  every  good  purpofe  under  the  fun.  He  con- 
eludes  thus  : 

4  I  have  hitherto  only  dire&ed  the  employment  of 
about  two  hundred  thoufand  millions.  There  remain  ilili 
near  four  millions  of  millions- the  appropriation  of  which  1 
leave  to  the  diferetion  of  my  executors,  i  wifh  them  to 
purchafe  and  pull  down  all  inch  houfes  as  incommode  the 
public  way  in  all  towns;  to  multiply  fquares,  quavs, 
fountains,  gardens,  Ac.  in  order  to  give  falubrirv  to  the 
air  of  towns  ;  to  empty  ponds ;  to  clear  heaths ;  to 
deepen  the  beds  of  rivers  fo  as  to  render  them  navigable, 
and  to  unite  them  by  means  of  canals  ; — in  a  word,  I 
wifh  them  to  co- operate  in  every  poflible  method  with 
nature,  which  feems  to  have  defignecj  France  to  be  the 
moil  delightful  country  under  heaven. 

May  the  fuccefs  of  thefe  eftabilfhments  caufe  one  day 
a  few  tears  to  be  filed  on  my  grave.  But  above  all,  may 
the  example  of  an  obfeure  individual  kindle  the  emula¬ 
tion  of  patriots,  princes,  and  public  bodies  ;  and  engage 
them  to  give  attention  to  this  new  but  powerful  and  in¬ 
fallible  means  of  ferving  poilerity,  and  contributing  to 
the  future  improvement  and  happinels  of  the  world/ 

Dr.  Price's  advertifement  to  the  teftament  is  as-  fol¬ 
lows  : 

ADVERTISE  M  E  K  T. 

*  The  following  Teftament  was  lately  pubfifhed  in 
France,  and  conveyed  to  me  by  Dr.  Franklin,  it  ex¬ 
emplifies,  with  an  inilru&ive  pieafantry  and  great  force, 
the  account  in  page  10,  &c.  of  the  powers  of  Compound 
Intereft  or  a  Sinking  Fund,  and  the  ufes  to  which  they 
may  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of  nations  and  of  poilerity. 
For  this  reafon  I  here  offer  to  the  public  the  following 
translation  of  it,  not  doubting  but  1  (hall  be  excufed  if 
the  turn  of  humour  in  it  renders  it  a  compofition  of  a 
nature  not  perfectly  fuitable  to  the  other  parts  of  this 
pamphlet/ 


At 


I 
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At  the  end  of  the  teftament,  which  the  reader  will  im¬ 
mediately  fee  to  be  a  forgery,  there  follow  tables  of  in- 
tereft,  (hewing  how  the  whole  that  is  propofed  may  be 
done. 


A  R  T.  XV. 

Warton  s  Notes  and  llluftrmlons  on  Milton1  s  Poetical  Works * 
Continued  from  left  Review. 

AS  my  account  of  Mr.  Warton’s  book  would  not 
have  been  full  without  feme  fpecimen  of  his  notes* 
I  have  feledted,  according  to  promife,  a  few,  and  but 
very  few  of  them,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  know 
what  he  has  to  expedl. 

L  Y  C  I  D  A  S. 

(  With  wild  thyme  and  the  gadding  vine  o1 er grown  .*]  Dr* 
Warburton  fuppofes,  that  the  vine  is  here  called  gad¬ 
ding,  becaufe,  being  married  to  the  elm,  like  other 
waves  fhe  is  fond  of  gadding  abroad,  and  feeking  a 
new  affociate.  1  have  met  with  a  peculiar  ufe  of  the 
word  gadding,  which  alfo  fhews  its  ancient  and  ori¬ 
ginal  fpelling.  From  the  Regifterof  a  Chantry  at  God- 
clerilon  in  Norfolk,  under  the  year  1534.  6  Receyvid  at 

€  the  gadying  with  Saynte  Marye  Songe  at  Crifmas/ 
Blomf.  Norf.  iii.  404.  That  is,  c  At  going  about 
4  from  houfe  to  houfe  at  chriftmas  with  a  Carol  of  the 
c  Holy  Virgin,  he.1  It  feems  as  if  there  was  fuch  an 
old  verb  as  gade,  a  frequentative  from  go.  Chaucer, 
Rom.  R.  938. 

Thele  bowis  two  held  Swete-Loking, 

That  ne  femid  like  no  gadling. 

That  is,  6  no  gadder ,  idler,  &c.'  And  in  the  Coke's 
Tale  of  Gamelyn,  v.  203. 

Stondith  ftill  thou  gadiling/ 


s  Nor  yet  where  Deva  fpreads  her  wifard  Jlr  earn,  ]  In 
Spenfer,  the  river  Dee  is  the  haunt  of  magicians.  Mer¬ 
lin  ufed  to  vifit  old  Timon,  in  a  green  valley  under  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  Rauran-vaur  in  Merionethshire, 
from  which  this  river  fprings.  F  aerie  Queene,  i»  ix. 

4*  f 

Under 
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Under  the  foot  of  Rauran  raofly  hore, 

From  whence  the  river  Dee,  as  liluer  deene* 

His  tombling  biiiowes  rolls  with  gentle  rore. 

The  Dee  has  been  made  the  fcene  of  a  variety  of  ancient 
Britifh  traditions.  The  city  of  Chefter  wras  called  by 
.the  Britons  the  Portrefs  upon  Dee  ;  which  was  feigned  to 
have  been  founded  by  the  giant  Leon,  and  to  have  been 
the  place  of  king  Arthur’s  magnificent  coronation. 

*  But  there  is  another  and  perhaps  a  better  reafon,  why 
Deva’s  is  a  wisard  ftream.  In  Drayton,  this  river  is 
fly  led  the  hallowed^  and  the  holy ,  and  the  ominous  flood. 
Polyolb.  S.  x.  vol.  lii.  p.  848.  S.  ix.  voL  iii.  p.  287. 
S.  iv.  vol.  ii.  p.  731.  Again,  6  holy  Dee,’  Heroicall 
Epist.  vol.  i.  p.  293.  And  in  his  Ideas,  vol.  iv.  p. 
1271. 

Carlegion  Chefter  boafls  her  holy  dee. 

Compare  Spenfer  as  above,  iv  xi.  39. 

- -Dee  which  Britons  long  ygone 

Did  call  diuine. — — 

And  Browne,  in  his  Britannia’s  Pastorals,  B.  ii* 
S.  v.  p.  1 17.  edit.  1616. 

Never  more  let  holy  Dee 
Ore  other  riuers  braue,  &c. 

In  our  author’s  At  a  Vacation  Exercise,  Dee  h 
chara&erifed,  c  ancient  hallowed  Dee.’  v.  91. 

Much  luperftition  was  founded  on  the  circumflance  of 
its  being  the  ancient  boundary  between  England  and 
Wales:  and  Drayton,  in  his  tenth  Song,  having  recited 
this  part  of  its  hiflory,  adds,  that  by  changing  its  fords, 
it  foretold  good  or  evil,  war  or  peace,  dearth  or  plenty, 
to  either  country.  He  then  introduces  the  Dee,  over 
which  king  Edgar  had  been  rowed'  by  eight  kings,  relat¬ 
ing  the  Story  of  Brutus.  See  alfo  S.  iii.  vol.  ii.  p.  71 1. 
S.  xii.  vol.  iii.  p.  901.  But  in  the-  Eleventh  Song, 
Drayton  calls  the  Weever,  a  river  of  Chefhire,  4  The 
wisard  river,’  and  immediately  fubjoins,  that  in  pro- 
phetick  skill  it  vies  with  the  Dee.  S.  xi.  vol.  iii.  p. 
861.  Here  we  feem  to  have  the  origin  and  the  precife 
meaning  of  Milton’s  appellation.  In  Comus,  Wisard 
alfo  fignifies  a  Diviner  where  it  is  applied  to  Proteus,  v« 
872. 

By  the  Carpathian  wisard’s  hook. 

Milton  appears  to  have  taken  a  particular  pleafu re  in 
mentioning  the  venerable  river.  In  the  beginning  of  his 

1  fiifl 
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£rft  elegy  he  almoft  goes  out  of  his  way  to  fpecify  his 
friend’s  relidence  on  the  banks  of  the  Dee  ;  which  he 
deferibes  with  thevpi£turefque  and  real  circumftance  of  its 
tumbling  headlong  over  rocks  and  precipices  into  the 
Irifh  fea.  El.  i.  1. 

Tandem,  care,  tuae  mihi  pervenere  tabellae, 

Pertulit  et  voces  nun'tia  charta  tuas, 

Pertulit — Occidua  Dev^e  Cestrensis  ab  ora, 
Vergivium  prono  qua  petit  amne  falum. 

But  to  return  home  to  the  text  immediately  lying  be¬ 
fore  us.  In  the  midft  of  this  wild  imagery,  the  tombs 
of  the  Druids,  difperfed  over  the  folitary  mountains  of 
Denbighshire,  the  fliaggy  fummits  of  Mona,  and  the 
wifard  waters  of  Deva,  Milton  was  in  his  favourite  track 
of  poetry.  He  delighted  in  the  old  Britifh  traditions  and 
fabulous  hiflories.  But  his  imagination  feems  to  have 
been  in  fome  meafure  wanned,  and  perhaps  dire&ed  to 
thefe  objects,  by  reading  Drayton  ;  who  in  the  Ninth 
and  Tenth  Songs  of  his  Polyolbion  has  very  co- 
pioully  enlarged,  and  almofl  at  one  view,  on  thisfeenery. 
It  is,  however,  with  great  force  and  felicity  of  fancy, 
that  Milton,  in  transferring  the  claflical  feats  of  the 
Mules  to  Britain,  has  fubflituted  places  of  the  mofl  ro¬ 
mantic  kind,  inhabited  by  Druids,  and  confecrated  by 
the  vihons  of  Briti fit  bards.  And  it  has  been  juftly  re¬ 
marked,  how  coldly  and  unpoetically  Pope,  in  his  very 
corre£t  paftorals,  has  on  the  fame  occafion  lelefted  only 
the  fair  fields  of  ifis,  and  the  winding  vales  of  Cam. 

4  But  at  the  fame  time  there  is  an  immediate  propriety 
in  the  fubftitution  of  thefe  places,  which  fhouki  not  be 
forgotten,  and  is  not  I  believe  obvious  to  every  reader* 
The  mountains  of  Denbighfhire,  the  Ifle  of  Man,  and 
the  banks  of  the  Dee,  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Irifh  Teas 
where  Lycidas  was  fhipwrecked.  It  is  thus  Theocritus 
afks  the  Nymphs,  how  it  came  to  pafs,  that  when  Daph- 
nis  died,  they  were  not  in  the  delicious  vales  of  Peneus 
or  on  the  banks  of  the  great  torrent  Anapus,  the  faered  wa¬ 
ter  of  Acis,  or  on  the  fummits  of  mount  Etna  ;  becaufe  all 
thefe  were  the  haunts  or  the  habitation  of  the  fhepherd 
Daphnis.  Thele  rivers  and  rocks  have  a  real  connexion 
with  the  poet’s  fubjedl.’ 

6  Down  the  fiwift  Hebrus  to  the  Lesbian  floored]  In  calling 
Hebrus  swift,  Milton,  who  is  avaricious  of  claffical 
VoL.  VII.  q  authority;, 
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authority,  appears  to  have  followed  a  verfe  in  the  AEneid^ 
i.  317.  . 

«-^YolucREMQXJE  fuga  praevertkur  Hebrum. 

But  Milton  was  mi  fled  by  a  wrong  although  a  very 
ahcient  reading*  Even  Servius,  in  his  comment  on  the 
line,  with  an  aggravation  inftead  of  apology,  blames  hi* 
author  for  attributing  this  epithet  to  Hebrus,  4  Nan| 
c  quiestissimus  eft,  etiam  cum  per  hyemem  prefcit/ 
Befides,  what  was  the  merit  of  the  Amazon  huntrefs 
jjarpalyce  to  putltrip  a  river,  even  if  uncommonly  rapid  f 
The  genuine  reading  might  have  been  Eur um. 

— Volucremque  fuga  praevertitur  Eurum. 

This  emendation  is  propofed  by  Janus  Rutgerlius,  Lec¬ 
tion,  Vennsin.  c.  vj.  But  Scaligerhad  partly  fuggefted 
it  to  Rutgerlius,  .by  reading  4  Euro  hyemis  hodali,'  in^ 
ftead  of  c  Hebro/  Hor.  Od.  i.  xxv.  20.  If,  however, 
a  river  was  here  to  be  made  a  lubjeft  of  companion,  there 
was  a  local  propriety  and  an  elegance,  in  the  poet’s  te¬ 
le  £t  ion  of  the  Thracian  river  Hebrus/ 

1 

W  — '  H  ■  I— — » 


£  Andjage  Hippoiades  their  anjwer  brings .]  Hippotades 
Is  no  very  common  or  familiar  name  for  /Bolus  the  fon  of 
Hippotas.  It  is  notin  Virgil  the  great  Storm-painter, 
and  who  appears  to  bp  fo  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
poetical  family  of  the.  winds.  Perhaps  I  may  he  mif- 
taken,  but  it  occurs  only  in  four  clahic  poets  either  abso¬ 
lutely  or  conjunctively.  In  one  of  thefp,  however,  i% 

occurs  four  times.  . 

In  Homer,  OpYss.  x..  2. 

hidKt%v &  eg  vyprov  edpiKOjdfj  ',  &£a  S’  zvotgv 
AioXog.  Hfl'riOT  A  AH2i-2— 

Again,' ibid.  v.  35.  •  -  ; 


A'xgf,  trad  'A10X&  jisfaXyifcpog  klinOTI  AACE 
In  Apollonius  Rhodius,  a  Greek  poet  whom  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  traced  in  Milton,  Argon,  iv.  819. 

:  '  ■-  irraoTAAHN  h 
-  jfeioXoy  ujKSiGog  aptoeg  epv^c-y. 

|n  Ovid.  Bristol.  Heboid..  Ep.  Leand.  Heron,  y# 
46*  '  ’  . 

Ijnperet  HipPoVAdes  lie  tibi  trifle  nihil. 

Again,  Epist.  ex  Pont.  L.  iv.,x  15. 

Excipjt  Hippotades,  qui  dat  pro  munere  ventos, 
Pur  vet  ut  i’mpulfos  utilis  aura  fmus. 


Agaij* 
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Again,  M&f  am.  L.  iv..  66r,  •  . 

Clauferat  HipeotAdes  aetemo  carcere  ventos* 
Again,  ibid.  L.  xv.  707. 

HippoTADiEQtJE  domosregi&. - - 

In  Valerius  Flaccns,  Argon.  L.  i.  610. 

— 7 — T um  valido  contortam  turbine  portam 

Impulit  HiEpotadEs. -  .* 

The  name  is  feldom  mentioned  even  by  the  mytholo¬ 
gy  ils.  I  rrtufl  not  forget,  that  it  is  found  in  the  geographic 
cal  poem  of  Dionyfms,  with  an  allufion  to  the  Odylfey, 
V.  462.* 

L’  A  L  L  E  G  R  O. 

€  And  young  and  old  come  forth  to  play 
On  a  funjhine  holy-day .]  Thus  alfo  in  the  Mask,  w 


Back,  fhepherds,  back,  enough  your  play.. 

Till  next  sunshine  holy-day. 

Milton,  iii  Samson  Agonistes,  fpeaks  with  much 
lefs  complacency  of  Holidays,  which  he  infinuates,  under 
the  charadler  of  the  perfecuted  Samfon,  to  be  of  heathen 
Inffi  nation.  The  paffage  is  a  concealed  attack  on  the 
ritual  of  the  church  cf  England.  But  he  firft  expreffes 
kis  contempt  of  a  Nobility  and  an  Opulent  Clergy, 
that  is,  Lords  both  temporal  and  fpivitual,  who  by  no 
means  coincided  with  his  levelling  and  narrow  principles 
of  repubiicanifm  and  Calvinifm,  and  whom  he  tacitly 
compares  with  the  lords  and  priefts  of  the  idol  Dagon, 
Sams.  Agonist,  v.  1418. 

- — ~  Lords  are  lordliest  in  their  wine  : 

And  the  well-feasted  prieft  thenfooneft  fir’d 
With  2eal,  if  aught  religion  feem  concern’d.  " 

No  lefs  the  people  on  their  holidays. 

Impetuous,  infolent,  unquenchable,  &c. 

More  will  befaid  on  this  fubjedl  in  Coivnjs/ 


*  Then  to  the  well-trod Jlage  anon,~\  Milton  had  not  yet 
gone  fuch  extravagant  lengths  in  puritanifm,  as  to  join 
with  his  reforming  brethren  in  condemning  the  flage. 
Yet  we  find  him  very  early  leaning  towards  religious  fub- 
je&s  for  plays,  and  wi  filing  to  torn  the  drama  into  the  fcrip- 
tural  channel.  In  164.1,  he  tempers  his  praife  of  Sophocles 
and  Euripides  with  recommending  Solomon’s  Song  :  and 
adds,  that  the  (  Apocalypse  of  Saint  John  is  the  raa* 

Q.<^  2  *  jeftis 
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*  jeftic  image  of  a  high  and  {lately  tragedy,  {hutting  uf> 

*  and  intermingling  her  folemn  fcenes  and  afls  with  a 

*  fevenfold  chorus  of  hallelujahs  and  harping  fymphonies/ 
Reason  of  Ch*  Gov.  against  Perl.  See  Prose- 
works,  ut  fupr.  vol.  i.  6 1.  He  feverely  cenfured  the 
fafhionable  pradlice  of  afling  plays  in  our  colleges,  as  in- 
eonfiftent  with  a  religious  education.  At  length  he  wrote 
a  tragedy,  but  it  was  on  the  {lory  of  Sam fon.  And  even 
before  a  play  on  fuch  a  fubject,  he  apologizes  for  what  he 
bad  done,  by  telling  his  readers,  that  fome  of  the  pri¬ 
mitive  Fathers  did  not  think  it  unbecoming  their  fanctity 
to  compote  tragedies,  and  that  Saint  Paul  had  quoted 
a  line  of  Euripides.  When  he  wrote  the  Paradise 
Regained,  which  was  publifhed  with  Samson  in  167  j, 
be  appears  to  have  imbibed  fo  ftrong  a  tincture  of  fana- 
ticifm,  as  to  decry  all  human  compofitions  and  profane 
fubjects.  In  his  profe  piece  juft  cited,  he  prefers  the 
fongs  of fcripture  to  ‘the  magnificodes  and  hymns,  where- 
‘  in  Pindarus  and  Callimachus  are  in  moft  things  worthy, 

*  —and  in  their  frame  judicious,  &cd  Ibid-  But  in  Pa¬ 
radise  Regained,  he  fpeaks  with  abfolute  contempt 
and  a  general  difapprobation  of  the  Greek  odes,  B.  iv» 

343- 

R  emove  their  fwelling  epithets,  thick  laid 
As  varnifh  on  a  harlot’s  cheek,  the  reft 
Thin  fown  with  aught  of  profit  or  delight, 

Will  far  be  found  unworthy  to  compare 
With  Sion’s  Songs,  to  all  true  tails  excelling. 

Where  God  is  prais’d  aright  and  godlike  men. 

That  is,  the  odes  of  Pindar  and  Callimachus  are  overlaid 
with  the  falfe  glare  of  pompous  epithets,  do  not  tend  to 
edification,  afford  no  Spiritual  delight,  nor  are  confined, 
like  Sion’s  panegyrics,  to  the  due  praife  of  God  and  his 
faints. 

C  O  M  U  S. 

*  — — '  And  Comus  namd 1  Dr.  Newton  obferves,  that 
Comus  is  a  deity  of  Milton’s  own  making.  But  if  not  a 
natural  and  eaiy  pe Bonification,  by  our  author,  of  the 
Greek  KOMOE,  CommejJ'atio ,  it  fhould  be  remembered  that 
Comus  is  diftiuctly  and  moft  lublimely  perfonified  in  the 
Agamemnon  of  TTcliylus,  edit.  Stanl,  p.  376.  v.  1195. 
Where,  fays  Cafiandra,  enumerating  in  her  vaticinal 
ravings  the  honours  that  haunted  her  houfc,  6  That  hor- 

l  !  i‘d 
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*  rid  band,  who  ling  of  evil  things,  wilt  never  forfake 

*  this  houfe.  Behold,  Com  us,  the  drinker  of  human 
c  blood,  and  fired  with  new  rage,  ftill  remains  within  the 

*  houfe,  being  fent  forward  in  an  unlucky  hour  by  the 
c  Furies  his  kindred,  who  chant  a  hymn  recording  the 
4  original  crime  of  this  fated  family,  £cc.’ 

Tip  ycco  c TTsyyv  tjjv  S'  ovttot  skKqUtu  K opog3 

Hvy.'pljoyyog  &tl  svCpoovog. - 

K OU  I^TjV  T&cTTOOKOOg  00 g  BfWCrVftSoU  'Zv^cCUy 

BpOTcioy  cujjooo  KflMOS  &  S ojjooig  fA£V£is 
AvcT7rs^7f]og  s^oo  cruyyovoov  ’E (jiwvo&v. 

T  o  yyovov  ooo^ooct  TfgfyrYijjLSVou 

II pooTpo^xpv  WW* — "~ 

Comus  is  here  the  god  of  riot  and  intemperance,  and 
he  has  affumed  new  boldnefs  by  drinking  human  blood  i 
that  is,  becaufe  Atreus  ferved  up  his  murthered  children 
for  a  teafh  and  Agamemnon  was  killed  at  the  beginning 
of  a  banquet. 

Peck  fuppofes  Milton’s  Comus  to  be  Chemos,  {  th* 

*  obfcene  dread  of  Moab’s  fonsd  Parad.  L.  B.  I.  40b. 
But,  with  a  fu indent  propriety  of  allegory,  he  is  pro- 
fefTedly  made  the  fon  of  Bacchus  and  of  Homer’s  force  red 
Circe.  Befldes,  our  author  in  his  early  poetry,  and  he 
was  now  only  twenty-fix  years  old,  is  generally  more  clad 
fical  and  lefs  fcriptural,  than  in  pieces  written  after  he  had 
been  deeply  tindured  with  the  fludy  of  the  bible. 

It  muff  not,  in  the  mean  time,  here  be  omitted,  that 
Comus  4  the  god  of  cheer,’  had  been  before  a  dramatic  per- 
lbnage  in  one  of  Jon  folds  Masques  before  the  Court, 
1610.  An  immenfe  cup  is  carried  before  him,  and  he 
is  crowned  with  rofes  and  other  flowers,  &c.  voh  vi.  2gB 
His  attendants  carry  javelins  wreathed  with  ivy.  He  enters, 
riding  in  triumph  from  a  grove  of  ivy,  to  the  wild  mufic 
of  flutes,  tabors  and  cymbals.  At  length  the  grove  of 
ivy  is  deflroyed,  p.  35. 

And  the  voluptuous  Comus,  god  of  cheer. 

Beat  from  his  grove,  and  that  defac’d,  &c. 

See  alfo  Jonfon’s  Forest,  B.  i.  3.  * 

Comus  puts  in  for  new  delights,  &c/ 

I  have  only  to  add,  a  very  curious  paffage  from 
Lord  Bacon  (Lib,,  vii,  C,  3,  de  augm,  Seient)  which  has 

been 
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been  pointed  out  to  me  by  a  resectable  coi*refpon^n4  is 
corroborative  of  what  I  fakl  in  the  laft  Review  upon  th£ 
great  utility  of  claflical  learning. 

4  . - A  n  non  ideo  fit,  ut  fcriptorum  prifcorum  praef- 

tantifiimi  libri  et  fermones  (quibus  ad  virtutem  homines 
efficaciftime  invitati  funt,  tam  auguftam  ejus  majeftateni 
omnium  oculis  reprefentando,  quam  opiniones  popularesin 
virtutis  ignominiam,  tanquam  habi'tu  parafitorum  indutas, 
derifui  propinando,)  tam  "parum  profint  ad  vitae  honeftatem 
et  ipores  pravos  corrigendos,  qilia  perhgi  et  refolvi  non 
confueverunt,  a  viris  aerate  in  judicio  maturis,  pneris  tan- 
turn  et  iyronibus  relinquntur. 

The  fame  learned  correfpondent  whole  authority  iri 
matters  of  tafte  is  decifive  in  this  country,  alfo  wifhes 
that  Mr.  W„  had  enlarged  more  upon  the  nineteen  con¬ 
cluding  verfes  to  Salfilius.  Mr.  W.  does  however  mention 
them  in  very  high  terms,  when  he  fays 

6  O  dulce  divum  munus ,  Lk,]  I  know  not  any  finer 
modern  Latin  lyric  poetry,  than  from  this  verle  to  the 
end.  The  clofe,  which  is  digreilional,  but  naturally 
rifes  from  the  fubjeet,  is  perfectly  antique/ 

I  own  I  have  a  regret  of  another  nature,  which  is  that 
the  verfes  on  fending  Cromwell’s  picture  to  Chriftina, 
turn  out  not  to  be  Milton’s,  but  Marvel’s  ;  for  take 
them  for  fublimity  of  thought,  purity,  claffical  ex- 
predion,  and  a  playful  gallantry  which  the  firft  wit  at 
the  court  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  would  have  been  proud 
of — they  have  not  their  rivals  in  the  book* 

l  cannot  conclude  this  article  without  obferving  that 
after  all  that  has  been  done,  fomething  ftili  remains  to  do 
for  Milton  by  a  careful  perufal  of  the  leiler  Italian  poets, 
and  perhaps  when  Mr.  War  ton  or  any  other  of  the  now 
very  fcarce  race  of  the  Wartons,  fhall  go  to  Italy, 
by  a  careful  attention  to  the  great  pictures.  I  am  per- 
fuaded  that  Paradife  Loft  contains  the  defcripti.on  of  many 
a  K  aphael  and  Parmegianino, 
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Natural  History, 

Jntfodu0|b  in  Ory£lographiam  et  Zoblogiam  Arragonise* 
accedit  enumeratio  ftirpium  in  eadem  regione  noviter 
dete&arum,  1784,  8V0.  iga,  pages  with  feven  copper 
plates. 

This  is  a  prod u& ion  of  the  Society  of  Agriculture  and 
Fine  Arts,  at  Saragofta.  BHides  the  natural  hiftory,  the 
book  contains  various  particulars  of  the  population,  liter¬ 
ature,  Ac.  Ac.  of  the  cbuntry. — 208  plants  are  mention-* 
ed. — The  author  promifes  an  account  of  all  the  Spanifh 
fifh. - Gottingen  Review . 

Mr.  Heritier  of  Paris  propofes  to  publifh  by  fubfcription9 
a  new  work  entitled,  Stirpes  novae,  aut  minus 
cognitae  defcriptionibuset  Iconibus  ill uftratae. 

The  intent  of  this  work  is  to  give  defcriptions  and 
plates  of  newly  difcovered  plants. 

Four  numbers  will  be  publifhed  every  year,  and  each 
number  will  contain  ten  or  twelve  plates. 

There  are  fome  copies  printed  upon  very  fine  paper. 
Till  November  1785,  each  plate  will  coft  twenty- four 
fols  on  common  paper,  and  forty-eight  fols  on  very  fine 
paper,  i.  e.  the  hr  ft  number,  Which  is  already  printed, 
cofts  thirteen  Jivres,  four  lols.  (fomething  more  than  half 
a  guinea.) 

In  December  1785,  the  Work  will  be  raifed  one  third  to 
non  fubfcribers. 

There  will  be  fome  copies  of  coloured  plates,  but  it  is 
impoftible  hitherto  to  fix  the  price  of  thefe. 

Subfcribtions  are  taken  in  by  Mr.  Eimily. 

Natural  Philosophy, 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Laxnian,  member  of  the  imperial 
academy  at  Peterfburg,  dated  Irkhutsk,  the  29th  May, 
1784,  gives  an  account  of  fome  observations  made  by 
him  in  Siberia,  on  the  congelation  of  merpury,  by  na¬ 
tural  cold,  ft  appears  from  hence,  that  a  cold  pf  320  by 
Reaumur’s  the rmoineter,  (that  is  40  by  Fahrenheit,  and 
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2io  by  Delifle)  is  fufhcient  for  the  congelation  of  Mer¬ 
cury,  when  it  is  not  uncommonly  pure. 

Some  experiments  flnce  made  at  Peterfburg,  by  orde* 
©£  princefs  Dafbkow,  have  confirmed  thefe  obfervations. 
The  cold  of  the  ioth  of  January,  1785,  being  at  22 0  of 
Reaumur,  and  having  been  encreafed  to  30,  by  a  mixture 
of  fnow  and  fpirit  of  falt-petre,  mercury  purified  by  anti¬ 
mony  became  congealed.  This  experiment  may  give  a 
true  idea  of  the  cold  of  Siberia,  as  according  to  the  tefti- 
monv  of  credible  witnefTes,  purified  mercury  freezes  there 
with  the  natural  cold.  The  new  experiments  fliew  that  a 
cold  of  30  or  32  degrees  of  Reaumur,  which  is  often 
met  with  in  Siberia,  is  fufficient  for  the  congelation  of 
mercury,  even  when  purified  with  antimony ;  Mr.  Lax- 
man,  notwithftanding,  thinks  himfelf  at  liberty  to  con¬ 
clude  from  certain  obfervations  he  has  made,  that  mer¬ 
cury  if  purified,  much  more  than  is  commonly  done  by 
antimony,  would  not  congeal  with  a  degree  of  cold,  fupe- 
rior  to  that  which  is  commonly  met  with  in  Siberia. 

This  contradidls  the  experiments  made  at  Hudfon?s  Bay. 
The  princefs  Dafbkow  has  therefore  ordered  the  academy 
to  make  new  experiments,  not  only  with  regard  to  the 
degree  of  cold,  but  alfo  chymical  ones,  on  the 
moll  exadt  purification  of  mercury.  Thefe  experiments 
will  be  refumed  as  loon  as  the  cold  weather  returns. 


Mr.  Febbroni,  who  was  in  England  fome  winters  ago, 
has  difeovered  a  new  method  of  encauflic  painting,  of 
which  he  writes  me  the  following-  account : 

Mr.  Lewis  of  Guttenbrunn,  the  friend  of  Mengs,  and 
who  may  be  called  his  fuccellor,  has  lately  executed  a 
pidbure  according  to  my  manner.  It  is  a  Thalia  done 
upon  wood,  prepared  with  wax ;  and  is  remarkable 
tor  the  vivacity  and  fplendour  oi  the  colouring.  I  believe 
I  have  already  mentioned  to  you,  in  what  this  new  me¬ 
thod  con  fills.  You  melt,  or  rather  diiTolve,  fome  good 
white  wax  in  naphtha  petrolei  without  colour,  till  luch  time 
as  the  mixture  has  acquired,  by  cooling,  the  appearance 
and  confidence  of  an  oil  beginning  to  freeze  by  the  cold* 
You  mix  your  colours  with  this,  and  then  keep  them  in 
fmall  tin  boxes.  You  dilute  them  more  or  lefs  with  the 
fame  naphtha,  according  as  they  dry,  or  as  you  wifh  to 
ufe  them.  This  painting  allows  time  enough  to  give  all 
the  finilh  you  defire,  and  if  you  wifh  to  work  in  a  hurry, 

you 
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you  may  dry  it  as  fab  as  you  pleafe,  by  ex- 
poling  it  to  heat.  When  the  pi&ure  is  finilhed,  it  is 
of  that  fine  tone,  which  is  preferable  to  every  varnifh, 
or  if  you  choofe  a  varnifh,  you  need  only  warm  the 
pi&ure,  and  all  the  naphtha  will  evaporate.  When  this  is 
done,  you  mull  wait  till  the  pidure  cools,  when  you  mull 
polilh  it  by  running  it  over  neatly  with  a  cloth,  as  the 
ancients  uled  to  do.  If  you  wifh  to  have  it  hill  brighter, 
you  muh  melt  white  wax  on  the  hre,  without  buffering  it 
to  boil,  mix  a  little  naphtha  with  this,  and  draw  a  layer 
of  it  over  the  picture  already  heated,  by  means  of  a  bra¬ 
zier,  which  you  hold  under,  if  the  picture  is  Imall,  or  be¬ 
fore  it,  if  it  is  large.  The  colours  at  firft  appear  fpoiled, 
but  you  reflore  them  to  their  fxrft  beauty,  if  when  the 
layer  of  wax  is  cooled,  you  poiifli  it  by  rubbing  with  a 
cloth.  It  is  then  that  the  colours  take  the  high  tone  of 
oil.  If  you  fear  the  effects  of  fire  for  your  picture,  you 
are  to  make  a  foap  of  wax,  which  is  to  be  done  by  boil¬ 
ing  white  wax  in  water,  in  which  you  have  diffolvcd  a 
twentieth  part  of  the  weight  of  the  wax  of  marine  alkali, 
or  fel  de  foude  very  pure.  Rub  your  picture  with  this 
jbap,  and  when  it  is  dry,  golifh  it  as  above.  If  you  do 
not  chufe  either  of  thefe  methods,  give  your  painting  its 
ufual  varnifh  of  fandaracque  and  ipirit  of  turpentine. 
This  method  has  been  found  preferable  to  all  thole  that 
have  been  tried,  and  fuperior  to  oil  for  the  beauty  of  the 
colours.  There  are  many  tine  colours  which  cannot  be 
ufed  in  oil,  which  may  be  made  ufe  of  with  great  fuccefs 
in  this  method. 

As  the  naphtha  entirely  evaporates,  one  may  be  allured 
that  this  is  the  true  method  of  painting  in  wax.  There  is 
likewife  much  to  hope  for  the  duration  of  pictures  painted 
in  this  manner,  as  wax  is  much  lefs  liable  to  alteration  than 
oil,  and  does  not  fo  eafily  part  with  its  phlogifton. 


Sacred  Literature. 

Epiftola  Erneffi  ad  Joh.  Fold.  Schleufnerum,  de  Suidaa 
Lexicographi  ufu  ad  Crilin  et  interpretationem  libr, 
SS.  38. 

The  learned  profeffor  propofes  to  makes  Suidas  as  ufe- 
ful  to  the  bible,  as  he  has  done  Hefychius,  that  is  to  ex- 
trad  from  it  the  globes  which  relate  to  the  criticiim.  and 
interpretation  of  the  bible.  Got,  Rev ® 

Yol.  VII.  &r  His- 
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Memoires  Hiftoriques  concernant  Mr.  le  General  d’Er^ 
lach,  Gouverneu r  de  Brifach  Pays  et  places  en  de- 
pendance,  &c.  Pour  lervir  a  l’Hiftoire  de  la  Fameufe 
guerre  de  30  ans  et  des  Regnes  de  Louis  XIII.  et  de 
Louis  XIV.  1784.  8vo. — Tom  i .  — I v. 

The  author  of  this  publication  is  the  prefent  Albert 
von  Erlach  Baron  of  Spies,  who  has  put  them  together 
from  authentic  papers,  in  the  poffeffion  of  his  family. 
Marftiall  d’Erlach,  the  fubjedl  of  the  memoirs,  was  born 
in  i  595,  and  died  governor  of  Brifach  in  1650.  He  feems 
to  have  borne  a  conliderable  fhare  in  all  the  affairs  of  his 
own  times,  as  well  during  the  thirty  years  war ;  as  in  the 
minority  of  Lewis  the  XIV th* — The  account,  however, 
contained  in  the  Gottingen  Review,  the  only  one  I  have 
hitherto  feen,  is  barely  hillorical,  and  does  not  appear  to 
contain  any  thing  very  entertaining.  Got.  Rev . 

Hiftoire  Phyfique,  Morale,  Civile  et  Politique  de  la  Ruffe 
Moderne  par  M.  M.  le  Clerc  Pere  Ecuyer  Chevalier 
de  1’  Ordre  du  Roi,  Membre  de  plufieurs  Academies 
et  M.  le  Clerc  his,  Ofiicier  au  Regiment  de  Durfort 
Dragons.  Tom.  ii.  1785. 

Some  account  of  the  former  volumes  of  this  work  was 
given  in  vol.  Hi.  p t  473,  and  vol.  iv.  p.  464.  The  prefent 
volume,  which  carries  down  the  hiffory  from  Catherine 
the  firlt  to  Peter  the  third,  does  not  appear  to  me  to  con¬ 
tain  any  conliderable  degree  of  new  information,  or  to  have 
a  greater  degree  of  merit  than  thofe  which  went  before. — - 
The  fifth  book,  which  makes  half  the  volume,  is  by  Mr. 
Le  Clerc  Junior.  It  contains  the  topography  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  provinces,  and  the  ac¬ 
count.  of  the  nations  which  compofe  the  empire. 

The  folio  volume  of  plates  is  extremely  well  executed, 
and  contains  — a  map  of  Peterfburg,  and  views  of  the  Pe- 
terlburg  exchange — the  banks  of  the  Neva — the  Neva 
with  the  bridge  of  boats  (extremely  pretty)— the  banks  of 
the  Neva  gbing'up  the  river — the  admiralty  and  the  envi¬ 
rons- — the  new  palace — Peterhoff—  Oranienbaum- — Tfar- 
ikoe  Zelo— plan  of  Kronlladt — view  of  the  city  of  Tver 
— plan  of  Mofcow— chart  of  the  lea  of  Azof  and  part  of 
the  Black  fea,  taken  in  1774,  by  Mr.  Kinfbergen — chart 
of  the  Caipian,  from  the  laid  obfervations  by  Mr.  Gul- 
denftadt,  in  1776 — Tereki  fluvii  curfus  Kabarda  Major 
2  minorque 
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fninorque  et  Caucafo  adjacentes  regiones  —Kazan  (a  very 
fplendid  and  pidturefque  print)  plan  and  horizontal  fe&ion, 
of  the  fubterraneous  labyrinth  of  Kongour— view  of  the 
city  of  Tobolfk— view  of  Catherinebourg  — pidurefqu.e 
view  of  part  of  the  city  of  Jakoutfk,  or  the  weftern  banks 
of  the  Lena,  and  of  the  rocks  in  the  form  of  columns, 
called  Stolbi  Kiatka. — -Nine  plates  of  d relies,  and  different 
antiquities— plan  of  the  fiege  of  Bender  in  1  770 — 'plan  of 
the  battle  of  the  Large  in  Moldavia— -plan  of  the  vi (Story 
gained  by  the  Ruffians,  over  the  troops  commanded  by  the 
Grand  Vizir,  near  the  river' Kagul  in  Beffarabia— plan  of 
the  attack  of  the  Turkifh  fleet  and  army  near  Tultfchki, 
and  Ifatfchki— At  the  end  of  this  table,  are  three  tables  of 
the  produce  of  the  cuftoms,  for  the  years  1764,  1765, 
1766,  1767,  1768,  and  1775 — table  of  the  college  of  ad¬ 
miralty  in  1773 — of  the  different  appointments  in  the 
Beet — of  the  price  of  each  fhip,  when  rigged — of  the 
ammunition  of  the  fhips,  fate  of  the  Ruffian  navy  in 
1772 — pay  of  the  officers,  failors,  and  foldiers  on  board 
a  Ruffian  (hip  of  \yar— two  plates  of  the  flate$  See.  of  the 
gallies  —  table  of  the  proportion  of  each  Blip,  with  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  quantity  of  oak  required  for  the  building  of 
each,  the  bore  of  the  guns,  and  the  number  of  the 
men. 

The  Learned  Pig. 

This  gentleman  profeffing  himfelf  to  be  extremely 
learned  will  have  no  objection  to  find  his  merits  fet  forth 
in  a  Greek  quotation, 

II  pr>vc  0S1  tier  ills  iv  Taxi  u//i7\i%og,  v  %oipQig 

5/  V  c  n.  rJ-i  1 s 

AKKokti  TTpoosciKS-  voog  os  01  YjVTS  Wwjog 

og  cl[A(pi9ssi,  \J&vvig  0  STTilsvsjai  ocvlrjg. 

Which,  no  manner  of  doubt  he  will  immediately  tranflate 
forthe  amufement  of  the  dilettanti  who  viht  him. 

The 


*  As  it  is  poffible  that  the  pig’s  Greek  may  want  rubbing 
up,  owing  to  his  having  kept  fo  much  company  with 
ladies,  th ccbien  fcavant  has  kindly  communicated  a  trans¬ 
lation.  This,  though  not  very  elegant,  and  probably 
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The  well-earned  admiration  this  pig  meets  with  from  a 
fenfible  and  difcerning  public  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  plea- 
fant  Rory  told  by  Lucian,  at  the  beginning  of  the  drd: 
Prometheus.  One  of  the  Ptolemies  was,  it  feems,  very 
defirous  of  gratifying  the  Egyptians  with  the  fight  of 
fomething  new  ;  for  this  putpofe  he  introduced  into  the 
public  games  he  was  exhibiting  a  black  camel  from  Radtria 
iplerididly  caparifoned,  and  a  man  half  black  and  half 
white  ;  but  far  from  giving  the  monfters  the  applaufe  they 
deferved,  the  Egyptians,  who,  as  our  fneering  author  fays, 
were  a  people  who  did  not  like  things  becaufe  they  were 
new  and  uncommon^  but  rather  delighted  in  fitnefs  and  pro¬ 
priety  f ,  were  frightened  at  the  camel  and  fairly  hifFed  the 
man.  The  confequence  of  this  uncourteous  reception  was 
that  the  camel  (who  was  a  camel  of  fpirit,  and  very  worthy 
to  wear  a  bridle  from  the  ftable  of  Cambyfes,  as  we  are 
told  file  did)  died  of  grief.  The  man’s  fate  was,  if  pof- 
dble,  harder,  for  he  was  given  to  an  opera  linger  who  had 
fung  well  at  a  great  fupper  at  which  Theocritus, 
and  the  members  of  the  tragic  and  comic  Pleiades  were 
prefen  t. 

Surgery. 

The  experiments  made  by  1’  Abbe  Spallanzani  (of  which 
fome  account  was  given  in  this  Review)  on  the  antifeptic 
quality  of  the  gaftric  juices  of  animals  fird:  led  Mr  Sen- 
nebier  to  imagine  that  thefe  juices  might  be  of  fervice  in  the 
cure  of  wounds.  He  accordingly  propofed  his  thoughts  to 
Mr.  Jurine,  furgeon  at  Geneva,  to  Mr.  Foggia  of  Turin, 
and,  through  the  means  of  abbe  Spallanzani,  to  Mr.  Carmi- 
nati,  profelTor  of  phylic  and  furgery  at  Pavia,  and  al- 


made  from  the  Latin,  as  it  does  honour  to  the  inge¬ 
nuous  bead:,  and  ihews  that  he  is  above  any  fentiment  of 
envy  on  this  occalion,  I  fhali  infert, 

A  gentle  pig  this  fame,  a  pig  of  parts, 

And  learn 'd  as  F.  R.  S.  or  graduate  in  arts  ; 

Elis  anceflors,  his  true,  could  only  fqueak, 

Rut  this  has  been  at  fchool— -and  in  a  month  will  fpeak. 

*  QvSs  Oocv^wPcTou  V7 to  Toov  Ar/VTcncov  xacivorr,^ 
#* *AA a  7ryo  ccvty}$  rc  c vpvSpioy  7wci  to  WfjLoptpov  xpivoicri. 

*  ready 
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•ready  diftlngulfhed  by  an  excellent  work  entitled  De 
Animalium  ex  Mephitibus  et  ricxiis  Haiitibus  Interim. 
This  communication  has  been  followed  by  fome  very  ufe- 
ful  experiments,  of  which  there  is  a  full  detail  in 
•Rozier’s  Journal  of  March  laffc.  I  (hall  give  only  a  very 
fhort  account  of  them. 

Mr.  Jurine  could  procure  no  carnivorous  animals,  io 
he  made  ufe  of  the  gaftric  juice  of  oxen  and  fheep,  and 
performed  feveral  radical  cures  of  inveterate  ulcers  with 
it.  He  alfo  afforded  great  relief  in  cancerous  cafes,  though 
as  his  remedy  did  not  extend  to  a  removal  of  the  vitiated 
humours  of  the  bloody  the  patient  finally  died.  The 
deductions  drawn  by  Mr.  Jurine  are,  that  the  gaftrie 
juices, 

1.  Give  fure  and  fpeedy  relief  in  bad  ulcers. 

2.  Deftroy  the  fungous  flefh,  and  foften  callous  edges. 

3.  Correct  the  offenfive  fmells  which  proceed  from  the 
the  parts  affeCted, 

4.  Diminifh  the  excefs  of  fuppuration,  and  make  th$ 
pus  of  good  quality. 

5.  Accelerate  the  cicatrix. 

Mg.  Foggia  made  fimilar  obfervations. 

Mr.  Carminati's  book,  which  will  foon  be  publifhed,  is 
divided  into  feven  chapters. 

The  firft  treats  of  the  effects  of  the  gaftric  juice  on  w7ounds 
and  gangrenes.  Mr.  Carminati  found  that  the  gaftric 
juice  of  ravens,  fed  either  with  flefh  or  vegetables,  pro¬ 
duced  upon  ulcers,  wafhed  and  covered  with  it,  the 
effects  of  an  excellent  digeftive,  deterfive,  emollient,  anti- 
feptic,  and  cicatrizing  application.  This  was  proved  by 
the  cure  of  a  very  confiderable,  fetid,  deep,  unequal  and 
old  ulcer  in  the  leg  of  an  aged  and  infirm  woman.  The 
gaftric  juice  in  this  cure  did  its  bufinefs  alone,  and  without 
occahoning  any  pain  more  than  a  very  fmall  fenfation  of 
heat  which  the  woman  felt  during  the  firft  days  Ihe  ufed 
it.  The  gaftric  juices  of  hens,  hawks,  and  falcons  occafion 
a  greater  heat  in  the  wounds,  but  operate  much  quicker. 
They  have  all  been  found  of  great  iervice  in  venereal  and 
fcrophulous  cafes ;  have  cured  gangrenes,  and  have 
given  great  eafe  in  a  cancer  in  the  face,  as  well  as  flopped 
the  progrefs  of  the  dilorder. 

The  fecond  chapter  treats  of  the  ufe  of  the  gaftric 
juice  in  contuflons,  tumours  and  other  external  diforders. 

The 
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The  juices  a£t  as  a  very  ufeful  refolvent.  Mr.  C.  tried 
them  with  fuccefs  in  a  pain  i  n  the  right  arm  which  was  mo- 
tionlefs  in  confequence  of  an  hemiplegia — in  a  centufton  of 
the  temporal  mulcle,  which  had  laid  the  pericranium  bare—** 
In  an  oedematous  fwelling  of  the  eye-lids — in  a  hydrocele, 
and  on  other  inflammatory  tumours  of  various  kinds. 

The  third  chapter  treats  of  the  experiments  made  in 
diforders  of  the  ftomaeh,  and  in  putrid  and  intermittent 
fevers.  Mr.  C.  tells  us  that  the  external  ufe  of  the  gaftric 

O 

juice  of  animals,  which  is  the  principal  agent  of  digeftion, 
is  ufeful  in  all  diforders  produced  by  any  vice  of  the  gafl- 
trie  juices,  efpecially  by  its  diminution  and  want  of  energy 
in  what  relates  to  digeftion.  It  did  not  fucceed  in  dif¬ 
orders  of  the  ftomaeh  produced  by  atony  of  the  vifeus, 
or  in  nervous  and  convulftve  affe&ions  \  in  bilious  fevers 
it  feems  rather  to  have  done  harm. 

The  two  next  chapters  contain  the  chymical  analyfts  of 
the  feveral  gaftric  juices,  an  account  of  which  was  given 
In  the  laft  Review. 

The  ftxth  chapter  treats  of  the  antifeptic  quality  of 
the  gaftric  juices  of  different  animals. 

|n  tlie  feventh  chapter  the  author  makes  experiments 
with  the  human  gaftric  juice  combined  with  minerals.  The 
human  gaftric  juice  diffolves  neither  copper  nor  martial 
calx,  nor  cinnabar,  nor  fulphur ;  but  it  diflblves  iron,  the 
mineral  of  antimony,  the  diaphoretic  antimony,  walhed 
flowers  of  zinc,  and  corrofive  fublimate. 

Mr.  Sennebier  thinks  this  difeovery  fo  likely  to  be  qf 
ufe  to  the  public,  that  he  heartily  recommends  it  to  perfons 
defirous  of  getting  an  honeft  liveliehood  in  a  new  way  to 
keep  birds  of  prey  for  the  purpofe  of  felling  their  gaftric 
juices.  He  thinks  that  this  might  be  advantageouily  done 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  great  hofpitals,  where  there  are 
always  plenty  of  offals,  fundry  ulelefs  hands,  and  proper 
receptacles  for  the  juices,  which  will  keep  fix  months. 

Mr.  Carminati’s  book  will  contain  full  accounts  of  his 
method  of  cure. 

B elides  this  valuable  paper,  Rozierss  journal  for  this 
month  contains, 

A  diflertation  on  accidental  colours,  by  Mr.  Scheffer  of 
Vienna,  with  notes  by  iEpinus  of  Peterfburgh. 

Obfervations  on  the  decompofltion  of  the  nitrous  add 
by  phofphorus,  by  Monfteur  Chaptal. 


Defeription 
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Sequel  of  Mr.  Landriatii’s  Differtation  on  latent  Heat* 
The  former  part  was  in  the  journal  of  laft  month. 

Observations  on  the  Coccus*  Characias. 

Account  of  a  new  inftrument  invented  by  Mr.  Demour 
to  facilitate  the  fe£lion  of  the  cornea  in  the  operation  of 
the  cataraft. 

Letters  on  the  fermented  corn  of  the  chevalier  Marco-* 
Barbaro,  by  Mr.  Peyrouze. 

Account  of  Fontana’s  treatife  on  the  poifon  of  vipers* 

Short  analyfis  of  the  works  of  GafparSchotto  the  jefuit, 
one  of  the  heft  experimental  philofophers  of  the  laft  cen¬ 
tury, 

Classical  Learning. 

Mr.  Ballu,  counfeller  of  the  cour  des  monnoyes  at  Paris 
has  publifhed  a  profpe<Ttus  for  a  new  edition  of  Oppian , 

He  tells  us  that  Oppian’s  text,  particularly  in  the  Cyne- 
getics  is  extremely  faulty,  and  that  very  little  has  hi¬ 
therto  been  done  towards  illuflrating  the  fubjedl  either  by 
Ritterfhufius  or  Schneider,  the  latter  of  whom  has  merit 
in  many  of  his  notes,  but  has  indulged  himfelf  too  much 
in  conje£fure. 

Mr.  Ballu  has  three  new  MSS.  one  of  which  was 
known  to  Schneider  too  late  for  him  to  make  any  ufe  of 
it ;  the  others  are  entirely  new,  and  one  of  them  contains 
an  entirely  new  verfe  of  the  Cynegetics.  Belides  this, 
Mr.  B.  propofes  to  give  all  the  conje&ures,  emendations, 
&c.  to  be  found  in  the  books  of  other  critics. 

An  entire  new  verfion  in  French  of  the  treatifes  on  hill¬ 
ing  and  hunting  will  be  publifhed  with  the  firft  volume, 
and,  at  the  end  of  that  volume,  there  will  appear  for  the 
firft  time  Excerpta  magnce  Elijlorias  Anirnalium ,  written  by 
the  Arabian  Eldemir  or  Damir,  fome  of  which  Bochart 
has  tranfcribed  into  the  Hierozoicon .  The  author  of  thefe 
excerpta  is  Mr.  de  Sacy  of  the  Cour  des  Monnoyes,  who 
though  a  very  young  man  is  already  diftinguifhed  for  his 
ikiil  in  Arabic,  Turkifh,  Perfian,  and  Hebrew. 

The  notes  will  contain— comparative  remarks  on  ihe  an¬ 
cient  and  modern  natural  hiftory  of  the  fifties  and  animals ; 
—a  difquifition  on  the  fabulous  narrations  of  the  poet  con¬ 
cerning  the  difpofitions  of  animals;— a  criticifm  on  Op¬ 
pian’s  ftyie  in  the  Cynegetics  compared  with  that  he  has 

1  uied 
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tifed  in  the  Halieutics,  and  to  that  of  the  other  Greek 
writers,  in  order  to  prove  againft  Schneider  that  he  is  the 
author  of  the  former  poem. 

The  firft  volume  containing  prolegomena  on  Oppian’s 
age  and  country*  an  account  of  the  writers  who  have  treated 
the  fubjedt  before  and  after  him  and  the  Cynegetics  with  the 
Latin  interpretation  and  notes  will  be  publifhed  this 
fpring.  The  fecond  volume*  containing  the  text  of  the 
Halieutics,  the  fcholia  of  Txetees  publifhed  by  Ritterhu- 
fius,  a  Latin  verfton,  notes*  a  paraphrafe  of  the  Haly- 
cutics,  with  feme  fhort  notes  on  the  birds*  and  a  copious 
index  of  words  and  things  will  follow  as  foon  as  poftible. 

AGRICtJLTtJRE. 

Traite  theorique  et  pradlique  de  la  Vegetation,  contenaiit 
pluiieurs  Experiences  nouvelle,  et  demonftratives  fur 
PEconomie  vegetale,  et  fur  la  Culture  des  Arbres,  par 
Mr.  Muflel  de  la  Societe  des  Arts  de  Londres  et  dc 
pluiieurs  Academies.  Tomes  3,  4,  8vo.  Paris. 

t  underftand  that  the  firft  volumes  of  this  work  were 
Very  favourably  received, 

MmpitALOGY* 

Des  Cara&eres  exterieurs  des  Mineraux,  ou  reponfe  a  cette 
queftion,  Exifte  t-  it  dans  Its  Subft antes  du  Regne  Mineral , 
des  Caradicres  quen  puiffe  regardcr  comme  Specif ques ,  et 
au.  cas  quit  en  exifle  quels  font  ces  Caradteres  ?  A  vec  un 
Appe  rqu  des  differens  Syftemes  lithologiques  qui  out 
paru  depuis  Bromel  jufqu’  a  prefent,  fuivi  de  deux 
Tableaux  fynoptiques  des  Subftances  pierreufes  et 
metalliques  pour  fervir  a  la  Chryftallographie,  par 
Mr.  Rome  de  1’  Ille  Paris*  &c. 

Astronomy. 

ConnoifTance  des  Terns,  pour  1’  Annee  commune,  1787* 
par  Mr  Je aural. 

This  book  contains  the  tables  of  the  planet  Herfchel— 
for  fo  it  feems  foreign  aflronomers  will  call  it. 

Ephemerides  des  Mouvement  celeftes  pour  le  Meridien  de 
Paris,  par  Mr.  de  Lalande.  Tome  8vo.  contenant  les 
8  anodes  de  1785  a  1792. 

Errata.  Page  230,  line  6,  add>  by  Gilbert  Weft, 
Efq.  ib.  line  9,  for  Metet  read  Muftel ;  ib;  line  17, 
after  fomething  injert  might  ;  p.243,  line  25,  for 
one  read  no  ;  p.  259,  laft  line  but  one  dele  as  Dr, 
Difney  fays. 
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Memoires  de  Mathematique  et  de  Phyfique ,  tires  des  Regijlres 
de  V Academic  Royale  de  Sciences.  Annee  1781.  Or,  Ma- 
thematical  and  Philofophical  Memoirs ,  extracted  from  the 
Regifters  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences .  Paris  printed, 
410.  1784, 

Art.  I.  A  comparative  Examination  of  the  Aventurine^ 
and  Jome  other  Chatoyant  Stones.  By  M.  Sage. 

Art,  II.  Obfervations  on  Felt  Spar ,  ( Spath  Edneclant) 
the  natural  Aventurine ,  and  the  Stone ,  called  Oeil  de  Poijfon . 
By  M.  Daubenton . 

THESE  two  memoirs  are  principally  intended  to 
afcertain  the  clafs,  in  which  the  natural  ayenturine 
ought  to  be  placed.  M.  Sage  things  it  referable  to  the 
genus  of  quartzous  hones ;  the  grains  of  quartz  included  in 
its  fubftance  being  the  greater  part,  and  alfo  the  caufe  of 
its  chatoyant  property.  But  M.  Daubenton  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  hones  anciently  known  by  the  name  of  aventu¬ 
rine,  are  referable  to  the  genus  of  felt-fpars,  or  the  fpatum 
fcintillans  of  Cronfledt. 

Art.  III.  An  Obfervation  of  the  Solar  Eclipfe ,  Off.  ij, 
1781,  in  the  Mornings  made  at  the  Royal  Objervatory  at 
Paris :  with  a  Determination  of  the  Error  of  the  Tables  of 
Vop  VIE  S  f  '  '  '  Clairaut 
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Clair aut  and  Mayer ,  refpe Sting  the  Circum/lances  of  this 
Eclipfe.  By  M.  Jeaurat. 

In  this  memoir  are  given  the  observations  of  Meffrs. 
W allot  and  Tondu,  of  forty  phafes  of  the  eclipfe,  meafured 
with  the  micrometer.  The  end  of  the  eclipfe,  by  the 
obfervations  of  Mefirs.  feanrat  and  Wallot,  with  different 
clocks,  and  at  a  diffarice  from  each  other*  was  precifejy 
8h.  33m.  21.  true  time,  at  the  royal  obfervatory  at  Paris. 
The  mean  refult  for  the  end  of  the  eclipfe,  deduced  from 
the,  five  lateft  obferved  diffances  of  the  horns,  is  8h.  33m.  oh 
Hence  and  from  the  other  obfervations  M«  Jeaurat  finds'. 

Moon’s  Longitude. 

Obferved, 

Caculated  from 
Mayer’s  tables,  J 
Calculated  from  1 
Clairaut’s  tables,  J 


42. 


44 


6s.  230 

6s.  230.  42., 33 


// 


rt 


6s. 


2  30. 


43*- 


Error- 

Error’ 


40 

Moon’s  Latitude. 

8k  46".  1. 

8k  47A  1.  Error-}- 6. 


-o' .  1 1. 


1  f! 


Obferved, 

Calculated  from  1 
Mayer’s  tables,  J 

Calculated  from  !  ,  „  F  ,  ,  ,/  , 

Clairaut’s  tables,  j  9  -  7  •  4-  ■  +  •  3* 

Art.  I V.  Obfervations  on  the  Decoinpoftion  of  the  Nitrous 
Acid.  Memoir  the  fpfiy  concerning  the  Decompofition  of 
Niire}  expofed  to  the  fire  without  Addition.  By  M.  Ber ~ 
thollet. 

A  confiderable  part  of  this  memoir  is  employed  in  de¬ 
tecting  feme  miffakes  of  the  Abbe  Fontana,  particularly 
that  in  which  he  fuppofes  an  alkali  convertible  into  an 
earth.  M,  Berthollet  confines  his  attention,  in  the  prefent 
performance,  to  the  decompofition  of  nitre  by  heat  alone. 
He  promifes  in  a  fecond  memoir  to  relate  his  experi¬ 
ments  to  the  fame  effect  with  the  addition  of  charcoal, 
fulphur,  or  arfenic.  And  in  a  third,  he  propofes  to  exa¬ 
mine  the  detonation  of  nitre  with  metallic  fubftances,  add¬ 
ing  thofe  general  confequences  that  his  experiments  lug- 
gefl,  and  enquiring  whether  they  can  be  reconciled  with 
the  ingenious  opinion  of  thofe  who  deny  the  exiftence  of 
phlogiilon. 

The  appearances  obferved  by  M.  Berthollet  in  the  bafe 
of  nitre  decompofed  without  addition  are  thefe  :  u  When 
about  five  hundred  and  eighty  cubic  inches  of  dephlogifti- 
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cated  air  have  been  expelled  from  one  ounce  of  nitre  by 
heat,  the  bale  is  entirely  di veiled  of  the  acid  principle, 
its  color  is  greenilh,  yellowifh,  or  brownifh'  according 
to  no  conftant  rule.  It  deliquefces  in  the  air';  after  a  cer¬ 
tain  time  the  liquor  becomes  gelatinous,  of  a  beautiful 
tranfparent  yellow,  and  at  length  becomes  dry  and  opake, 
If  before  this  period  an  acid  be  poured  on  the  liquor,  it 
immediately  is  converted  into  a  thick  jelly.  If,  infiead  of 
waiting  till  the  bale  deliquefces,  it  be  boiled  in  dillilled 
water,  and  {altered,  a  conhderable  quantity  of  jelly,  lpon- 
taneoully  formed,  remains  on  the  {alter.  This  jelly,  after 
being  well  walhed  and  dried  by  a  conhderable  heat,  leaves 
a  fmall  quantity  of  earth,  whofe  nature  he  propofes  to  ex¬ 
amine.  If  the  filtrated  liquor  be  faturated  with  fpirit  of 
vitriol,  with  the  precaution  of  leaving  a  fmall  excefs  of 
alkali,  and  then  expofed  to  evaporation,  it  foon  becomes 
a  jelly.  The  evaporation  mull  be  continued  to  dry nefs, 
asnd  the  faline  part  being  then  difiolved  in  water,  is  found, 
after  filtration  and  evaporation,  to  be  vitriolated  tartar.” 

M.  Berthollet  ably  fhew7s,  as  well  by  pertinent  obfer- 
vations  on  former  experiments,  as  by  diredt  experiments 
■made  with  the  vegetable  and  mineral  alkali,'  that  the 
converfion  of  an  alkali  by  fire  into  fome  other  fubftance,  as 
pretended  by  Fontana,  is  in  (aft,  nothing  more  than  a  folu- 
tion  of  the  matter  of  the  crucible  by  the  fuied  alkali.  The 
refidue  of  nitre  expofed  to  heat  becomes  liquid  by  delique- 
fcence,  hecaufe  its  alkali  is  in  a  cauflic  Hate.  In  proportion 
as  it  refumes  the  aerial  acid  from  the  air,,  it  becomes  more 
confident,  and  owing  to  the. earth  it  .contains,  gelatinous. 
And  from  thefe  compounds  the  alkali  and  earth  may  be 
feparated  by  the  ufual  chemical  methods. 

It  appears  from  this  author’s  experiments,  that  the  aci.d 
of  nitre  is  entirely  decompofed  by  heat  and  converted  into 
air  ;  the  greateft  part  of  which  is  dephlogifiicated.  During 
this  operation,  that  part  of  the  acid  which  is  not  yet  de¬ 
compofed,  alfumes  the  Hate  of  phlogifticated  nitrous  acid, 
poffeffing  the  lame  properties  (permanent  elafticity  except¬ 
ed)  as  nitrous  air.  From  which  flate  it  is  converted  by 
the  heat  into  dephlogifiicated  air.  And  on  the  other  hand, 
the  bafe  of  nitre  fullers  no  change  by  the  iofs  of  its  acid, 
but  owes  its  apparently  lingular  properties  to  the  earth  of 
the  retort  it  combines  with. 

S  f  2  Art, 
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Art.  V.  An  EfJ'ay  oh  a  Neiv  Method  of  Analyfing  animal 
and  vegetable  Sub  (lances ,  and  on  the  Means  of  regulating 
the  Heat  with  Precifon  in  the  nicer  Operations  of  Qhemijlry . 
By  M.  le  Comte  de  Milly . 

After  exhibiting  the  im  perfections,  or  rather  the  total 
incompetency  of  the  common  methods  of  analyfing  animal 
and  vegetable  fubftances  ;  the  Count  proceeds  to  explain 
his  own.  It  confifis  in  regulating  the  neat  of  a  water  bath 
at  temperatures  below  the  boiling  point,  by  means  of 
lamps,  whofe  number,  magnitude  and  pofition  being  ad- 
jufted  by  experiment,  are  fufficient  to  maintain  a  conftant 
heat  in  a  given  quantity  of  water.  The  alembic  commu¬ 
nicates  with  an  adopter,  and  this  laft  communicates  by 
different  necks  with  the  receiver,  and  alfo  with  a  pneuma¬ 
tic  veffel.  The  fubffances  are  examined  by  gentle  diffilla-  s 
tion,  gradually  rendered  more  effective  as  circumffances 
may  require:  and  in  order  to  vary  the  products*  the  mat¬ 
ters  are  previoufly  buffered  to  undergo  the  feveral  fermen¬ 
tations  they  are  fufceptible  of  before  they  are  expoled  to 
the  adtion  of  heat. 

Art.  VI.  Various  Obfervattons  by  M.  Morandi 

1.  Concerning  the  precipitation  of  iron  by  an  acid  in 
the  interior  parts  of  coal  mines.  M.  Morand  obferves, 
that  iron  ores  of  ail  forts  are  abundant  among  the  fhifti  that 
lie  above  the  ftrata  of  follrl  of  pit  coal,  and  on  the  occafion 
of  a  fpecimen  prefented  by  Mr.  Sage  to  the  academy,  of 
Iron  precipitated  by  the  concrete  acid  of  fugaiyhe  thinks 
that  the  fine  martial  calx  found  in  coal  mines,  Mineraferri 
calc  for  mis ,  friabilis ,  pulverulent  a  luteai  Cronftedt,  which 
is  produced  by  the  deftrudtion  of  pyritous  ores,  may  he 
compared  with  M.  Sage’s  fpecimen,  becaufe  it  has  the 
fame  properties,  though  its  acid  is  different. 

2.  Concerning  certain  fumes  or  evaporations  of  an  agree¬ 
able  fmell  that  may  be  developed  from  the  fetid  fofiil  bitumens. 
After  taking  notice  of  the  various  fmellsof  coal  either  burn¬ 
ed  or  diftilled,  the  author  relates  an  experiment  in  which  a 
lump  of  bitumen  fudaicum  was  enciofed  in  a  large  bottle,, 
and  expoled  to  the  heat  of  a  famine r’s  fun.  It  acquired 
the  fmell  of  benzoin. 

3.  Concerning  Sulphur.  The  black  and  {linking  earth 
dug  out  of  an  ancient  common  fewer  in  Paris,  is  laid  by 
M.  M.  to  be  charged  with  fulphur.  He  does  not  mention 
the  experiments  he  made  to  afeertain  this. 

Art. 
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Art.  VII.  A  Memoir  concerning  the  Woods  of  the  Chefnut 
md  Oak  trees.  By  M.  Fougeroux  de  Bonderoy . 

M.  de  Bonderoy  defcribes  the  appearance  and  properties 
of  the  chefnut  wood,  and  alfo  of  feveral  varieties  of  the 
oak.  From  his  differtation  it  appears  to  be  exceedingly 
probable  that  the  timbers  and  roofs  of  old  buildings  ufually 
luppofed  to  be  of  chefnut  tree,  are  really  of  oak,  namely, 
of  the  dfuercus  folds  molli  lanugine  pubefeentibus ,  C.  B.  or 
the  chene  rouvre.  He  accounts  for  its  fcarcity  from  the 
long  time  it  requires  to  come  to  maturity.  For  he  thinks 
that  in  cutting  the  woods,  the  ftandards  or  tillers  have  ufu¬ 
ally  been  left  of  that  fpecies  of  oak  which  grows  quickly, 
fo  that  this  circumftance,  together  with  the  demand  for  the 
robur  rouvre,  has  gradually  occafioned  its  almoft  total  dis¬ 
appearance  in  the  woods  of  France. , 

Art.  V 1 1 1.  Obfervations  theoretic  and  experimental  on  the 
Effect  on  Wind  Mills ,  and  the  Figure  of  their  Sails .  By  Mu 
Colo  mb. 

After  giving  a  concife  account  of  what  has  been  done 
with  refpedf  to  the  theory  of  wind-mills  by  Parent,  D.  Ber¬ 
noulli,  D’Alembert,  Euler  and  others,  this  author  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  the  immediate  fubjedf  of  his  memoir.  The  wind 
mills  in  Flanders,  and  particularly  near  Lille,  appropriat¬ 
ed  to  the  purpofe  of  bruiflng  or  pounding  grain  to 
obtain  the  oil,  raife  up,  alternately  a  certain  number  of 
heavy  wooden  peftles,  which  are  fullered  to  defeend  on  the 
grain  by  their  own  weight.  This  effedf  being  much 
more  fimple  than  tbofe  ufually  produced  in  mills,  may 
without  difficulty  be  reduced  fo  as  to  afford  an  experimen¬ 
tal  meafure  of  the  force  of  a  current  of  wind,  whofe  velo¬ 
city,  together  with  the  pofition,  figure  and  magnitude  of  the 
fails  it  acts  on  are  given,  M.  Colomb  has  therefore  mea- 
fured  the  requisite  dimenfions  of  the  mills  he  had  recourfe 
to,  and  then  proceeds  to  note  their  effects. 

The  fir  ft  obfervation  of  confequence  that  prefented  it- 
felf  was,  that  above  fifty  mills,  at  an  expofition  that  may 
be  regarded  as  equal,  produced  effects  whofe  quantities 
were  nearly  equal,  though  their  conftru£lion  was  not 
altogether  the  fame.*  From  which  circumftanees  M. 
Colomb  deduces,  that,  by  trial,  the  conftru&ors  of  thofe 
mills  have  acquired  the  method  of  fo  adjufting  the  various 
particulars,  as  to  produce  nearly  the  maximum  of  effiffh 
His  experiments  confifl  in  determining  the  quantity  of 
weight  raifed  and  let  fall  in  given  times  with  winds,  whofe 
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velocities  he  meafured,  and  the  confequent  quantities  oi 
work  done.  With  much  fagacity  and  addrefs  he  compares 
this  with  the  work  of  men  employed  for  long  periods  of 
time,  and  offers  feveral  interefting  remarks  concerning  the 
effedts  producible  by  human  ftrength,  according  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  applied.  In  his  deductions  he  finds 
that  the  quantity  of  force  loft  by  friction  and  other  im¬ 
pediments  is  about  the  fixth  part  of  the  whole  ufeful 
effect. 

Art.  IX.  A  Memoir  on  a  Level  of  a  new  Confruftion*, 
abfoliitely  exe?npt  from  V erification.  By  M.  de  Pouchy. 

Inftruments  for  determining  levels  are,  generally  fpeak- 
ing,  of  two  kinds ;  the  one  depending  on  the  property  the 
plumb  line  poffelfes  of  acquiring  perpendicularity  to  the 
horizon  ;  and  the  other  on  the  horizontally  of  furface  li¬ 
quids  obtain  when  at  liberty.  Among  the  former,  the 
fimple  plumb-line  is  the  mod:  accurate,  becaufe  lubjed  to 
no  other  irregularities  than  can  arife  from  the  abfolute 
changes  of  local  gravity,  produced  by  the  vicinity  of 
mountains,  which,  in  mod:  cafes,  are  too  minute  for 
obfervation.  But  this  is  far  from  being  convenient  for 
the  traveller  or  field  obferver,  becaufe  of  the  great  length 
required  for  nice  decifions,  and  the  impoffibility  of  pre¬ 
venting  its  ofcillations,  in  almoft  every  indance.  Among 
the  latter,  the  fpirit-level,  whole  index  is  an  air  bubble,  is 
by  far  the  beft  and  moil  accurate.  Inftruments  of  this 
kind  of  about  fix  inches  in  length  are  in  common  ufe, 
which  are  equivalent  to  pendulums  of  as  many  feet,  and 
they  are  met  with  fometimes  that  are  much  better.  The 
inconveniences  of  this  level  are,  that  the  magnitude  of  the 
bubble  varies,  with  the  temperature  ;  that  it  is  lubjedl  to 
move  by  breathing  on  the  tube,  or  by  any  other  partial 
heat ;  and  that  the  bafe  of  the  frame  muft  be  adjufted 
accurately  parrallel  to  the  tangent  of  the  middle  of  the 
curve  of  the  tube,  and  is  eafily  deprived  of  that  adjufl- 
ment.  With  thefe  and  other  circumftances  that  concur 
to  embarrafs  pra&ical  philofophers,  the  ingenious  author 
of  this  memoir  feems  to  be  well  acquainted  ;  and,  in 
order  to  remove  them,  he  offers  to  the  world  a  level  abfo- 
lutely,  as  he  fays,  exempt  from  the  neceffity  of  verifica¬ 
tion.  A  refpeft  for  the  talents  of  M.  de  Fouchy,  as 
well  as  a  wifh  to  fee  the  labours  of  men  of  fcience  faci¬ 
litated,  would  render  it  much  more  pleating  for  us  to 

accept 
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Accept  his  offer  with  gladnefs  and  approbation,  than  to  ex- 
pofe  the  defers  of  a  contrivance  he  has  dwelt  upon  for  five 
years,  and  which  in  reality  pofTeffes  no  inconfiderable 
ihare  of  merit. 

If  water  or  any  other  denfe  fluid  be  poured  into  a  re¬ 
curved  tube,  open  at  both  ends,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
two  furfaces  will  be  in  the  fame  level,  provided  the  effe£ls 
of  the  cohefive  attraction  be  prevented  from  railing  the 
fluid  more  in  one  tube  than  the  other.  This  is  the  com¬ 
mon  water  level,  and  pofTeffes  an  advantage  fimilar  to  that 
of  the  pendulum  ;  for  as  the  pendulum  determines  the  per¬ 
pendicular,  To  this  gives  the  horizontal  line  without  any 
adjuflment.  But  this  is  a  grofs  contrivance,  and  incapable 
of  being  applied  to  the  telefeope  in  the  ufual  methods. 
M.  de  Fouchy  applies  a  telefeope  to  it,  by  a  method  we 
are  about  to  explain. 

In  a  telefeope  that  forms  no  more  than  one  focal 
image,  there  can  be  no  more  than  one  place,  namely, 
that  focus,  in  which  an  object  being  fituated,  can  be  dif- 
tinClly  feen,  together  with  the  image.  But  as  Mr.  F. 
propofes  to  include  the  water  level  within  a  telefeope,  it  is 
neceflary  that  his  telefeope  fhould  form  two  focal  images, 
at  fuch  a  diftance  from  each  other  that  either  extremity  of 
the  water  level  may  be  placed  in  a  focus.  Suppofe  now 
the  common  aflronomicai  telefeope,  formed  of  two  con¬ 
vex  lenfes,  be  required  to  be  converted  into  a  telefeope  in 
which  two  equal  focal  images  may  be  formed  at  a  given 
difiance  ;  and  it  may  be  done  thus:  Remove  the  object 
lens  from  the  eye  lens,  till  the  diflance  between  their  foci 
of  parallel  rays  be  equal  to  the  given  diflance;  bifect  this 
interval,  and  place  in  the  middle  a  convex  iens  equidiftant 
from  the  two  foci.  Now  if  the  focal  length  of  this  laft 
lens  be  one  fourth  of  the  interval,  it  is  clear  from  optical 
principles  that  it  will  receive  the  inverted  image  formed  in 
the  focus  of  the  objeft  lens,  and  paint  it  erect  in  the  focus 
of  the  eye  lens,  where  it  will  confequentlv  be  feen  diftin£i 
and  magnified,  exactly  in  the  fame  degree  as  it  would  have 
been  if  the  telefeope  had  not  been  altered.  M.  t  ouchy 
contrives  that  the  extremities  of  this  level  fT all  Ve  in  thele 
foci,  fo  that  the  nearer  furface  of  the  fluid  will  be  feen 
erebt,  and  the  image  of  the  other  inverted,  if  the  objebi  end 
of  the  telefeope  be  raifed,  the  two  furfaces  will  be  appa¬ 
rently 
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rently  carried  upwards  in  the  field  of  view,  and  the  con¬ 
trary  will  happen  if  it  be  depreffed.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
obferver  may  be  confidered  as  looking  with  telefcopic  pre- 
cfiion  along  the  level  furface  of  a  fluid,  for  the  purpofe  of 
diredling  his  fight  to  fuch  obje£ls  as  are  truly  horizontal  in 
pofltion  with  refpedt  to  hiinfelf :  and  becaufe  the  level  itfelf 
©bvioufly  requires  no  adjuftment,  the  inventor  of  this  com¬ 
pound  inftrument  concludes  that  it  likewife  poflefles  the 
fame  valuable  property.  To  decide  on  the  propriety  of 
this  concluflon,  it  is  neceffary  to  attend  to  the  poll  lions 
required  in  the  denies :  if  thefe  pofitions  be  as  difficult  to 
be  obtained  and  preferved,  and  if  the  errors  arifing  from 
accidental  deviations  be  as  great  as  arife  from  the  ufual 
changes  in  the  line  of  collimation  of  a  telefcopc  fitted 
to  a  ipirit  level,  it  will  follow  of  courfe  that  the  new  in¬ 
ftrument  is  by  no  means  exempt  from  verification,  and  be- 
fiaes  that  the  ipirit  level  is  to  be  preferred  as  being  more 
commodious  in  every  refpedl. 

The  objeft,  the  center  of  a  lens,  and  the  focal  image, 
lie  in  the  fame  right  line;  if,  therefore,  the  focal  image 
and  the  center  be  fhewn  to  lie  in  the  plane  of  the  horizon, 
it  follows  neceffarily  that  the  object  is  in  the  fame  plane  ; 
this  is  fhewn  by  the  pendulum  or  ipirit  level,  but 
not  by  Mr.  Fouchy’s.  His  level  can  only  indicate 
that  the  two  focal  images,  and  the  center  of  the  middle 
lens  are  in  the  plane  of  the  horizon;  but  is  totally  in- 
fufficient  to  fhew  whether  the  center  of  the  objedt  lens, 
and  confequently,  whether  the  objedf  itfelf  be  in  that  plane. 
Now  it  is  demonftrable,  that  if  the  center  of  the  objedl 
glafs,  in  M.  Fouchy’s  apparatus,  be  above  or  below  the 
line  joining  the  two  furfaces  of  the  fluid  and  the  center  of 
the  middle  lens,  the  error  of  the  level,  with  regard  to 
remote  objedfs,  will  be  an  angle  whole  tangent  is  to. 
radius  as  the  error  of  the  center  is  to  the  focal  length  of 
the  glafs ;  that  is  to  fay,  if  the  objedt  glafs  be  difpiaced, 
it  will  produce  an  error  equal  to  that  which  would  happen 
from  an  equal  difplacing  of  the  adjufling  ferew  of  a  fpirit 
level,  whole  length  is  equal  to  the  focal  length  of  the 
glafs. 

But  this  not  all.  We  have  fhewn  that  Mr.  Fouchy’s 
inftrument  requires  adjuftment ;  but  either  from  want  of 
penetration  in  ourfelves,  or  want  of  power  in  the  inftru¬ 
ment, 
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merit,  we  clo  not  fee  how  it  can  be  adjured.  The  adjufl- 
toent  of  a  common  telefcopic  level  is  a  nice  but  not  a  diffi¬ 
cult  operation  ;  but  in  this  invention  it  does  not  feera 
practicable  to  reverie  the  apparatus  without  making  it 
touch  more  complex*  and  creating  the  rieceffity  of  other 
adjudments. 

M.  Foiichy  mentions  fome]  other  ufes  of  this  contriv¬ 
ance  :  thefe  are  the  obtaining  an  artificial  horizon  at  fea  ; 
the  giving  lbperior  accuracy  to  obfervations  made  with  a 
quadrant,  having  plain  lights;  the  pointing  of  artillery, 
&c.  But  the  imperfection  we  have  pointed  out  is  elTentiai 
to  the  inftrument,  and  obtains  in  all  its  applications.  The 
inventor  no  where  mentions  the  degree  of  accuracy  to 
which  he  was  able  to  make  his  obfervation.  We  fufpedt 
that  the  furfaces  of  the  fluid  may  not  be  well  defined,  and 
fear  they  will  not,  by  reafon  of  the  attractions  or  repuilions 
of  the  tube,  move  at  all  to  denote  final!  angles.  In  order 

J  O 

to  denote  minutes,  if  the  interval  between  the  furfaces  be 
two  feet,  the  rife  or  fall  muff  be  correct  to  a  much  lefs 
Quantity  than  the  hundredth  part  of  an  inch.  A  good 
fpirit  level  ufually  moves  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  a  minute^ 
and  fhews  the  horizon  within  eight  or  ten  feconds. 

It  mud  not  be  concealed,  that  M.  Fouchy  diredls  that 
the  glades  be  well  centered  and  firmly  fixed.  But  this 
lSift  condition  is  not  to  be  had  ;  for  if  the  parts  of  inftru- 
ments  could  be  firmly  fixed,  there  would  no  longer  beany*, 
iteceffity  for  verification  or  re-adjudmenf,  not  only  in  his, 
but  likewife  in  all  inftruments  whatfoever  fo  condrudted. 

To  be  continued .  W « 


Art.  IB 

7  he  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Philo fophy ,  by  William 
Pa  ley.  Ad.  A.  Archdeacon  of  C aril  fit .  Faulder;  *F 
is.  1785.  Continued  From  lad  Review. 

Book  II.  C.  XXII.  Subfcription  to  Articles  of  Religion. 

MR.  P.  fays,  e  that  the  legiflature  of  the  thirteenth  of 
Elizabeth,  intended  to  exclude  from  the  church  only 
abettors  of  popery,  anabaptids,  and  puritans  ;  hecaujc 
©therwife  we  mud  fuppofe  that  the  legiflature  expeettd 
the  confent  of  ten  th'oufand  men,  and  that  in  perpetual 
Vol,  VII.  Tt  fucceflipn, 
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fucceftion,  not  to  one  controverted  proportion,  but  to 
many  hundreds.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  how  this  could 
be  expected,  by  any  who  obferved  the  incurable  diverfity 
of  human  opinion  upon  all  fubjects  fhort  of  demonftra- 
tion.’ — 1  mu  ft  confefs  that  this  is  not  hard  for  me  to  con¬ 
ceive  ;  for, — feveral  of  the  queftions  which  at  prdent  di¬ 
vide  us,  were  not  controverted  at  that  time  5— the  articles 
drawn  up  on  thole  which  were,  fhew  that  the  drawers  up 
bad  an  intention  that  their  deciftons  fhould  be  attended  to  y 
—and  the  legiflature  trufted  the  impofing  clergy  for  not 
exacting  more  than  was  reafonable.  The  reafoning, 
therefore,  which  proceeds  upon  the  idea  that  members  of 
parliament  would  obferve  the  incurable  diverfity  of  human 
opinion,  appears  fallacious  in  this  relpect ;  namely,  that  it 
m brakes  the  members  of  parliament  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
time  for  philofophers,  and  reafoners  of  the  prefent  day  5 
inftead  of  looking  upon  them  as  a  collection  of  ignorant 
laymen,  who  left  the  fettlement  of  ecclefiaftical  matters  to 
thofe  to  whom  they  belonged,  and  only  gave  their  fiat  to 
meal'd  res  which  they  fuppoled  had  been  deeply  difeufted  in 
the  proper  place. 

Book  l II.  Part  II.  Of  relative  Duties  which  are  inde¬ 
terminate. 

Chap.  I.  Of  Charity. 

Chap.  II.  Charity,  The  Treatment  of  our  Dome  [lice 
and  Dependants .  1 

c  A  party  of  friends  fetting  out  together  upon  a  jour¬ 
ney,  foon  find  it  to'  be  the  befi  for  all  tides,  that  while  they 
are  upon  the  road,  one  of  the  company  fhould  wait  upon 
the  reft  ;  another  ride  forward  to  feek  out  lodging  and  en¬ 
tertainment  a  third  carry  the  portmanteau;'  a  fourth 
take  charge  of  the  horfes ;  a  fifth  bear  the  purfe,  conduct 
and  direct  the  route  :  not  forgetting  however,  that  as  they 
were  equal  and  independant  when  they  fet  out,  fo  they  are 
all  to  return  to  a  level  again  at  their  journey’s  end.  The 
fame  regard  and  refpect ;  the  fame  forbearance,  lenity,  and 
tendernels  in  ufing  their  fervice  ;  the  lame  mildnefs  jrr 
delivering  commands;  the  fame  ftudy  to  make  their 
journey  comfortable  and  agreeable  to  them,  which  he, 
whofe  lot  it  was  to  direct  the  reft,  would  in  common  de¬ 
cency  think  himfelf  bound  to  obferve  towards  them  y  ought 
we  to  fhew  to  thofe,  who,  in  the  calling  of  the  parts  of  hu¬ 
man  fociety,  happen  to  be  placed  within  our  power,  or  to 
depend  upon  usd 
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Mr.  P.  fays,  in  opposition  to  the  illiberal  opinion  of 
the  contrary  commonly  taken  up,  that  clomeftics  are  as 
capable  of  gratitude  as  their  Superiors,  and  that  it  wosiild  be 
a  very  odd  law  of  nature  if  it  were  otherwise. 

Chap.  III.  Slavery. — May  arife  from  crimes,  capti¬ 
vity,  or  debt. 

‘  When  Haves  are  brought  to  market  upon  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  no  queftions,  I  believe,  are  aSked  about  the  origin 
or  juflice  of  the  vendor’s  title.  It  may  be  prelumed  there¬ 
fore,  that  this  title  is  not  always,  if  it  be  ever  founded  ia 
any  of  the  caufes  above  afligned/ 

4  But  there  are  other  inflances  of  ill-treatment ;  and  the 
only  plea  made  for  all  this  is  necefjity-— the  necefftty  of  the 
planter’s  felling  his  fugar  for  fix-pence  half-penny  inftead 
of  Sixpence  ;  for  that  would  be  the  difference  if  he  worked 
with  hired  Servants/ 

•  •  * 

6  The  great  revolution  which  leems  preparing  in 

the  Weftern  world,  may  probably  conduce,  and  who 
knows,  but  that  it  is  ddigned  to  accelerate  the  fall  of  this 
abominable  tyranny  ;  and  when  this  contefi,  and  the  paf- 
lions  that  attend  it  are  no  more,  there  will  Succeed  a  lea- 
fon  for  reflecting,  whether  a  legislature,  which  had  fo  long 
lent  it’s  abidance  to  the  Support  of  an  inflitution  replete 
with  human  mifery,  was  fit  to  be  trufled  with  an  empire, 
the  moll  extenfive  that  ever  obtained  in  any  age  or  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  world/ 

Mr,  Paley  thinks  that  the  emancipation  of  Slaves  Should 
be  gradual,  and  carried  on  by  provisions  of  law,  and  under 
the  protection  of  civil  government. 

Chap.  IV.  Charity.  Profejffional  JJJiftance . — Care  of 
the  poor, 

c  A  country  gentleman,  of  very  moderate  education, 
and  who  has  little  to  fpare  from  his  fortune,  by  learning 
fo  much  of  the  poor  law,  as  is  to  he  found  in  Dr.  Burne’s 
Juftice,  and  fu'rnifhing  himfelf  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
prices  of  labour  and  provifion,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  eftimate 
the  exigencies  of  a  family,  and  what  is  to  be  expected 
from  their  induflry,  may,  in  this  way,  place  out  the  one 
talent  committed  to  him,  to  great  account/ 

Duties  of  phyficians,  and  attornies,  and  ministers. 

Chap.  V.  Pecuniary  Bounty.  A  mafterly  chapter.— St, 
Paul’s  direction  to  lay  by  on  the  firft  day  of  the  week,  &c. 
i.  e.  to  be  charitable  upon  a  plan  ;  excellent. — Belt  charity. 
Hated  fums  to  poor  families. — Many  modes  of  charity ; 

.  d  t  X  as 
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as  keeping  clown  the  price  of  provisions,  &c.~ — Splitting 
farms,  <kc. — When  charity  ought  to  be  public,  and  when 
private. 

The  giving  entertainments,  or  treating  the  companions 
of  our  (ports,  as  hunters,  (hooters,  fifhers,  and  the  like  ; 
not  charity.— *  I  do  not  fay  it  is  criminal  ;  but  it  is 
not  charity.'-— Twelve  reafons  for  not  giving  charity  con¬ 
sidered. 

Chap.  VI.  Refentment.-* Subdivided  into  anger  and  re¬ 
venge. 

Chap.  VII.  Anger. 

6  But  the  reflection  calculated  above  all  others  to  bring 
down  that  haughtinefs  of  temper,  which  is  ever  finding  out 
provocations,  and  renders  anger  fo  impetuous,  is  that  which 
the  gofpei  firft  propofed  ;  namely,  that  we  ourfeives  are, 
or  fhortiy  fihall  be,  fuppliants  for  mercy  and  pardon  at  the 
judgment  feat  of  God.  Imagine  our  fecret  fins  all  dif- 
clol’ecl  and  brought  to  light  ;  imagine  us  thus  humbled  and 
expofed ;  trembling  under  the  hand  of  God  j  cafting  our¬ 
feives  on  his  compaflion  ;  crying  out  for  mercy— imagine 
fucha  creature  to  talk  of  fatisfaction  and  revenge  ;  refufing 
to  be  entreated,  difdaining  to  forgive  ;  extreme  to  mark 
and  to  refent,  what  is  dene  a  mils  ;  imagine  I  fay  this, 
and  you  can  hardly  feign  to  yourfelf  an  inftance  of  more 
impious  and  unnatural  arrogance. 

Chap.  VIII.  Revenge.  —  Mr.  P.  examines  the  feveraj 
pafTages  in  the  bible,  and  fhews  that  private  revenge  is  al¬ 
ways  forbidden  ;  and  the  profecution  of  public  offenders 
•  allowed  ;  compare  Matthew  xviii.  “  If  thy  brother,  he.” 
and  the  paffage  immediately  following,  about  forgiving 
feventy  times  feven  times. — No  breach  of  charity  to  with¬ 
draw  our  civility  and  countenance  from  vice. 

c.  The  confederacy  among  ft  women  of  character,  to  ex¬ 
clude  from  their  fociety,  kept  miftreifes  and  proflitutes, 
contributes  more  perhaps  to  difeourage  that  condition  of 
life,  and  prevents  more  from  entering  into  it,  than  all 
the  confide  rations  of  prudence  and  religion  put  to¬ 
gether.’ 

Chap.  IX.  Duelling. 

4  But  a  fenfe  of  Shame  is  fo  much  torture  ;  and  no  re¬ 
lief  prefents  itfelf  otherwife  than  by  an  attempt  upon  the. 
life  of  our  adverfary.  What  then  ?  The  diftrels  which 
men  fuffer  by  the  want  of  money  is  oftentimes  extreme, 

<  ’  and 
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fend  no  refource  can  be  difcovered  but  that  of  removing  a 
life,  which  ftands  between  the  diltrefled  perfon  and  his  in¬ 
heritance.  The  motive  in  this  cafe  is  as  urgent,  and  the 
means  much  the  fame  as  in  the  former  ;  yet  this  cafe  finds 
no  advocates/ 

Mr.  P.  thinks  that  duelling  can  only  be  flopped  by 
feverer  punifhments  for  the  offences  which  ftrike  at  repu¬ 
tation, — and  a  court  of  honour  for  the  army. 

Chap.  X.  Litigation .  The  character  of  an  informer, 
when  there  is  a  public  advantage  to  be  gained,  recom¬ 
mended. 

Chap.  XI.  Gratitude. — To  be  cultivated  becaufe  it 
leads  to  the  love  of  God  ;  is  recommended  in  fcripture  by 
the  precept  which  excites  us  to  love  God  becaufe  he  firft 
loved  us. 

Chap.  XII.  Slander . 

Book  III.  Of  relative  Duties  which  refult  from  the  Con - 
Jlitution  of  the  Sexes. 

Chap.  I.  Of  the  public  TJfe  of  Marriage  Inftitutions . 

Chap.  II.  Fornication.  —  Mr.  P.  runs  through  in  a 
very  energic  manner  the  evils  of  it — by  difcouraging 
marriage — the  aggregate  miferies  produced  in  great  towns 
from  the  want,  difeafe,  and  infult,  incident  on  proftitution 
—the  depravity  of  mind  and  moral  charadler  introduced 
by  a  vice,  which  peculiarly  unfits  for  the  perception  of 
guilt,  and  decifive  refolution  againft  it,  which  conilitutes 
a  virtuous  character. — 1  lie  difeafe  which  vifits  the  confti- 
tution  of  even  diftant  generations. — ne  laughs  at  all  the 
reafons  affigned  for  tolerating  public  brothels.— He  exa¬ 
mines  all  the  excufes  made  for  kept  mifliefTes. — Blames 
all  indecent  publications. 

*  The  writing,  publifhing  and  circulating  of  which, 
whether  out  of  frolic,  or  for  fom'e  pitiful  profit,  is  pro¬ 
ductive  of  fo  extenfive  a  mifchief  from  fo  mean  a  tempta¬ 
tion,  that  few  crimes,  within  the  reach  of  private  wicked- 
nefs,  have  more  to  anfwer  for,  or  lets  to  plead  in  their 
excufed 

Chap.  III.  Sedudlion. 

c  Upon  the  whole,  if  we  purfue  the  etFe<ts  of  fcduFlion 
through  the  complicated  mifery  it  occafions  ;  and  if  it  be 
right  to  eflimate  crimes  by  the  mifchief  they  knowingly 
produce,  it  will  appear  fomething  more  than  mere  invec¬ 
tive  and  declamation  to  albert,  that  not  one  half  of  the 

crimes, 
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crimes,  for  which  men  fufFer  death,  by  the  laws  of  this 
country,  are  fo  flagitious  as  this.’ 

Chap.  IV.  Jdultery. — c  A  new  fufferer  is  introduced, 
the  injured  hufband  ! ’-—Strong  and  excellent  through¬ 
out. 

Chap.  V.  Incejl. 

Chap.  VI.  Polygamy.-* Mr.  P.  reafons  ftrongly  againff 
it,  and  gives  the  hiftory  of  it  in  different  parts  of  the 
world. 

Chap.  VII.  Divorce . — According  to  natural  law,  it 
militates  agaiivft  the  obligations  to  provide  for  children, 
and  the  gratitude  the  woman  is  entitled  to  from  them  ; 
but  befldes  this,  there  is  no  principle  of  the  law  of  nature 
applicable  to  the  queftion  befldes  general  expediency — * 
but  it  is  inexpedient,  and  therefore,  from  the  principles 
laid  down,  wrong,  becaufe  contrary  to  the  general  hap- 
pinefsjof  the  fpecies.* — A  lalling  marriage  is  expedient,  be¬ 
caufe  it  preferves  peace  and  concord. 

4  There  is  great  weight  and  fuhflance  in  both  thefe 
conflderations.  An  earlier  termination  of  the  union 
would  produce  a  feparate  intereft.  The  wife  would 
naturally  look  forward  to  the  diflolution  of  the  partner- 
fhip,  and  endeavour  to  draw  to  herfelf  a  fund,  againfl  the 
time  when  ffle  was  no  longer  to  have  accefs  to  the  fame 
refources.  This  would  beget  peculation  on  one  fide,  and 
miflrufl  on  the  other  ;  evils  which  at  prefen t  very  little 
clifturb  the  confidence  of  married  life.  The  fecond  effect, 
of  making  the  union  determinable  only  by  death,  is  not 
lefs  beneficial,  Adverfe  tempers,  habits,  and  taftes,  muff 
often  meet  in  marriage.  In  which  cafe,  each  party  muff 
take  pains  to  give  up  what  offends,  and  pra&ife  what  may 
gratify  the  other.  A  man  and  woman  in  love  with  each 
other,  do  this  infenflhly  :  but  love,  is  neither  general  nor 
durable  ;  and  where  that  is  wanting,  no  leffons  of  duty,  or 
delicacy  of  fentiment,  will  go  half  fo  far  with  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  mankind  and  womankind,  as  this  one  intelligible 
reflection,  that  they  muff  each  make  the  beft  of  their  bar¬ 
gain  ;  and  that  feeing  they  mufl  either  both  he  miferable, 
or  both  fhare  in  the  lame  happinefs,  neither  can  find  their 
own  comfort  but  in  promoting  the  pleafure  of  the  other. 
Thefe  compliances,  though  at  firft  extorted  by  neceflity, 
become  in  time  eafy  and  mutual;  and,  though  lefs  en-» 
clearing,  than  afiiduities  which  take  their  rile  from  a  flee- 
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tidn,  generally  procure  to  the  married  pair,  a  repofe  and 
fatisfa£lion,  fufficient  for  their  happinefs.’ 

If  things  were  othervvife  new  obje£ta  of  defire  would  be 
tontinually  fought  aften^-AH  Milton’s  pleas  may  be  an- 
fwered  thus  i 

‘  And  if  a  married  pair,  in  aflual  and  irrecbntilcable 
difeord,  complain  that  their  happinefs  would  be  better 
confulted*  by  permitting  them  to  determine  a  connexion, 
which  is  becothe  odious  to  both,  it  may  be  told  them, 
that  the  faille  permiffion,  as  a  general  rule,  would  pro¬ 
duce  libertihifm,  dilfenfion*  and  mifery,  among  thou- 
lands,  who  .are  now  virtuous*  and  quiet,  and  happy,  in 
their  condition  s  and  it  ought  to  fatisfy  them  to  refle£f, 
that  when  their  happinefs  is  facrificed  to  the  operation 
of  an  unrelenting  rule,  it  is  facrificed  to  the  happinefs  of 
the  community.’ 

The  feriptures  draw  the  obligation  tighter  than  the 
law  of  nature  left  it ;  and  Mr*  P.  lees  no  fufficient  reafcn 
to  depart  from  the  plain  and  ftridt  meaning  of  the  words. 
The  rule  was  new.  It  both  furprifed  and  offended  his 
difciples ;  yet  Chrijl  added  nothing  to  relax  or  explain 
it.— But  inferior  reafons  may  juflifv  the  fepafation  of  a 
hufband  and  wife. — But  the  heceffity  can  hardly  exift 
without  guilt  or  rmfcondu£t  6n  one  fide  or  both.-4— Mr.  P» 
thinks  that  the  propofal  forbidding  the  adultrefs  to  marry 
the  partner  of  her  crime  deferred  an  experiment,  but  he 
conceives  fomething  more  penal  is  Wanted,  and  propofes 
that  the  fortune  of  the  adultrefs  fhou-fd  defeehd,  as  in  the 
cafe  of  her  natural  death. 

T<?  be  continued , 

A  R  T.  Ill, 

Pragmenia  Chirugica  et  Medica,  auctore  Gul.  For  dyes  $ 
M.  I>.  E.  j£.  AUR.  Cadell,  1784. 

AS  Alexander  would  be  painted  by  none  but  Apelles, 
fo  if  the  particulars  of  my  aithma  are  ever  to  be 
laid  before  the  public,  I  would  have  it  done  in  the  elegant 
Infinity  of  Sir  William  Fordyce — bun  entendu  that,  my 

o  '  friend 

tv*  < 
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friend  Jebb,  to  whom  the  public  has  long  been  Indebted 
for  this  idle  croak ,  fhall  furnifh  the  fa£fs.  Seriously,  if  all 
phyfic  were  fuch  pleafant  reading,  it  would  not  I  believe 
induce  more  of  us  to  take  phyfic,  but  we  fhould  certainly 
delight  more  in  the  adventures  of  thofe  who  do,  I  will 
run  through  the  titles,  and  tranfcribe  a  few  lines. 

Abcejfius  f ecin o ns .  — — 4  Vir  juri  magni  nominis  Gulieb 
ums  Hunter,  qui  rogatu  meo  hominem  invifere  dignatus 
eft,  in  eandem  mecum  concurrit  opinionem,  materiam 
aliquam  malam  corruptamquc  in  hepate  coiiffe,  quam  ferro 
forfitan  contingere  liceret.  iEgrum  adeo  monuimus, 
quanto  vita  in  periculo  effet,  quamque  nulla  de  falute  re- 
liqua  foret  fpes,  ni  chirurgi  in  manus  omni  abjefla  mora 
fe  tradidiffet.  Neque  abhorrebat  ille,  miles  impigerd 

Does  not  my  readers  fee  the  generous  foldier  laying 
down  to  be  cut  up,  with  as  much  refolution  as  Regulus 
returned  to  Tarentum  r 

JEpritudines  ad  Anum . — {  Variae  funt  et  moleftiffimae  ad 

o 

antim  aegritudines,  Farum  prsecipuse,  cum  aptiffima  cui- 
que  curatione,  iequuntur/ 

Ajihma — 4  Floyeri  traflatus  de  variis  hujufce  morbi 
fpeciebus  unus  folus  pluris  habe-ndus  eft  quam  reliqui 
omnesfuper  eodem  argumento  confcripti  libri, , 

Calculus  V eficee  Fellece. 

Capitis  Dolor . 

Cingulum  Mercuriale. 

Carcinoma  five  Cancer  .“-6  Cancer  exulceratus,  ob  fuffi- 
mum  cruciatum,  foedum  odorem,  et  neccflitatem  morbum 
alendi,  cujus  unquam  lanandi  fpei  nihil  eft,  tantum  habei 
terrorem,  ut  de  efficaci  remeclio  exquirendo  ftudioftffim© 
ineditari  debeat  benevolus  quifque/ 

Circinus . 

Calica.— Sir  William  gives  an  account  of  fome  pills  of 
his  compofition,  which  afforded  great  relief  \  the  hymn  to 
them  concludes  with  thefe  words : 

6  Gaudete  interim,  quotquot  eftis  benevoli,  tandem 
aliquando  compertam  eife  pilularum  fdrmubm,  quarum 
ope  non  exfomnes  tantum,  nervofisque  pathematibus  af* 
affedfi,  dulci  fopore  detinentur  ;  hypochondriac!,  melan¬ 
cholic^  ac  maniaci  reficiuntur ;  fed  et  qui  Cereri  et 
Baccho  facra  intemperantius  peregerint,  torquentium  vi- 
giliarum  requiem  placid iflimam  invenmat** 

DyfsnUria . 

Feint 
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Fluor  A  lb  us. 

Fluxus  Menjlruus • 

Hamorhagia. 

Hamorb  aides* 

Hydrops. 

Infant  a. — 4  In  hac  mentis  lioftras  atque  rationis  tarn 
lugenda,  ruina,  primus  omnium  (quantum  fcio)  Frederi¬ 
cas  Muzellius  tartari  folubilis  ufum  fcriptis  comment 
davit.’ 

*  Laftis  UiilitaS * 

Lippitudo . 

Lues  Venerea . 

L  umbrici . 

Marbilli. 

Paronychia. 

Pulpa  ColocynthidiSt 

Rh  a  bar  bar  uni. 

Rbeumatifmus. — Dr.  Fofdyce  concludes  his  account  of 
the  influenza  of  1782,  with  the  following  words : 

4  Mali  vehementiam  omnefti  perpeffus,  tam  de  his 
loquor  qua?  ipfemet  fenfl,  quam  quae  oculis  fldelihus  fub- 
jiciebantur.  Sanitatem  aliquot  ante  hebdomadis  laetus 
recepi,  eo  laetior,  quod  cives  undique  exiiltarites  cernerein 
propter  pulchram  illam  et  fpedtabilem  de  Gallis  reportatam 
vidtoriam  navalem,  Rodnaeo  duce,  quern  nulla  tacebunt 
fecuia,  cujus  ad  ledtum,  iniqua  valetudine  conflictantis, 
noctefque  diefque  fepenumero  adftiti. 

4  Vos  medici  clari  Petropolitani,  Berolinenfes,  et  Vin- 
debonenfes,  apud  quos  caput  fuum  primum  extulit  hsec 
contagio,  hiftoriam  ejus,  eique  regimen  idoneum  impef- 
timini,  ut  mutuis  in  unum  collatis  oblervationibus,  ean- 
dem,  fl  denuo  redeat,  minus  formidolofam  reddamus ;  ex 
ea  etenim,  in  partibus  infulas  noftrae  demiflis  et  uliginofis, 
plurimi  occubuarunt.  Illud  interim  l^tandum  eft,  earn 
nos  vefno  tempore  invafllfe,  quum  magis  ad  inflamma- 
tionem  inclinarent  ccrporurn  fucci  quam  ad  putrorem.’ 

4  That  ftrain  I  heard  was  of  a  higher  mood.’ 

Salium  ufus  internus. 

Sanguinis  miffio. — Difquifitiori  On  its  utility  for  the 
knowledge  of  diforders. 

Somnus .  > 

Variola. 


V OL.  VII 


Uu 


Ventriculus 
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Ventriculus. 

Veficatoria . 

Unguenta. 

Vulnera. — ‘  Difcuffa  febre  (a  man  who  had  been  trepan-* 
ned)  aerumnarum  quas  perpeffus  erat  omnium  is  cito  pre- 
tium  cepit,  mentis  et  corporis  fanitatem  incorruptam ; 
quahodie  fruitur,  baud  ita  pridem  a  Calpe  reverfus,  ubi, 
line  ulla  cerebri  inter  tot  tormentorum  militarium  tonitrus 
offenfione,  magno  imperatore  non  indignum  fe  militem 
praeftit.it,  Addere  eft,  vix  dum  excifum  elfe  quod  a  prima 
perforatione  fupererat  fruftulum,  quum  ab  ornni  aegritu- 
dine  folutus  miro  quodam  ac  fubito  gaudeo  exuitaretft 
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An  Attempt  to  prove  the  Exiflence  and  ahjolute  Perfection  of 
the  fitpreme  unoriginaied  Being  in  a  demon/} native  Man¬ 
ner,  by  Hugh  Hamilton ,  D.  D .  F.  R .  S.  Dean  of 
Armagh.  Robinfon ,  8vo. 


Thus  (halt  thou  fay  unto  the  children  of  Ifrael,  I  Am 
hath  fent  me  unto  you.  Exod .  iii,  14. 

Verum  ille,  vir  magnifkus,  quaeri't  argumentum  non  ex 
definitione  dei  defumptum,  fed  ex  ipfa  ratione  naturali, 
et  per  quod  deducamur  in  deftnitionem  Dei, 

Phil,  d  Limborch  Epifl.  ad  Job.  Lock et* 
Locke's  Works ,  vol.  4,  p.  442* 


fT^HE  preface  contains  the  reaforis  for  infilling  upon  the 
J_  argument  d  priori — fome  ftrictures  on  Mr.  Hume's 


method  of  reafoning  in  the  dialogues  on  natural  religion 
—-the  author’s  examination  of  what  has  been  laid  by 
Mr.  Locke,  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  Dr.  Fiddes,  and  Mr. 
Wollafton  on  the  fubject — digreftions  on  the  corre- 
fpondence  on  the  fubject  which  palled  between  Locke  and 
Limborch  ;  and  the  hiftory  of  the  controverfy  which  arofe 
upon  Clarke’s  argument.  Dr.  Hamilton  alfo  examines  a 
work  entitled,  6  A  Dilfertation  on  the  Argument  a  priori , 
for  proving  the  Exiflence  of  a  Kirft  Caufe,  by  a  learned 
hand,  in  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Law/  (written  by  Dr.  Water- 
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land  ;)  and  he  refutes  the  reafons  there  aftigned  for  not  ufing 
that  argument. 

The  author  promifes  an  efTay  on  the  permiffion  of  evil, 
as  an  appendix  to  the  fecond  edition  of  this  book. 

Dr.  H.  farther  tells  us,  that  he  was  led  to  this  publica¬ 
tion  by  fome  treatifes  written  on  the  principles  of  mate- 
rialifm,  which  tend  to  give  us  very  falfe  and  unworthy 
notions  of  the  Supreme  Being,  though  he  is  perfuaded 
their  authors  never  fuppofed  they  could  have  any  fucli 
evil  tendency. 

The  reading  of  thefe  books  made  the  Doctor  defirous  of 
feeing  the  important  queftipn  concerning  the  being  and 
perfection  of  God  treated  in  fome  concife  and,  if  poftible, 
demonftrative  manner  ;  and,  on  confidering  the  fubject, 
he  found  that  the  truths  relating  to  it  were  to  be  reckoned 
amongft  the  number  of  thofe,  which  were  in  their  nature 
capable  of  clemonftration,  the  principal  ideas  that  relate 
to  it,  fuch  as  exiftence,  independence,  immutability, 
power,  intelligence,  and  goodnefs,  confidered  without  any 
reference  to  any  limits  or  degrees,  appear  to  be  as  clear 
and  abftract  ideas  as  any  we  have,  even  as  our  ideas  of 
mathematical  quantities  and  proportions.  The  Doctor 
profeffes  to  give  nothing  new,  but  the  manner  of  arrang¬ 
ing  the  proportions,  and  of  forming  the  proofs. 

A  work  of  this  kind  can  of  courfe  bear  no  extract;  but 
a  fpecimen  of  the  author’s  manner  may  be  defired  ;  I 
fhall  therefore  tranfcribe- — the  contents, — the  axiom  on 
which  the  whole  is  founded, — and  the  firft  proportion. 

c  Contents  of  the  following  Treatife. — There  muft  be  fome 
one  Being,  at  lead,  who  is  unoriginated  and  has  exifted 
without  a  caufe,  without  a  beginning,  and  cannot  ceafe  to 
exift.— There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  this  Being  that 
could  poflably  have  been  otherwife  than  it  is. — He  is  im~ 
paftive.— Truths  relating  to  his  nature  are  as  capable  of 
ftridt  demonftration  as  any  other  truths. — -All  the  attri¬ 
butes  he  pofteftes  are  unlimited  or  perfect. — He  exifts 
every  where  in  the  fame  manner  he  does  any  where. — He 
is  an  individual  fubftance,  without  parts,  every  where 
identically  the  fame. —He  is  poftefted  of  power  and  know- 
lege  unlimited  and  all  other  natural  attributes  that  can  be 
called  abfolute  perfections.— He  is  a  Maximum  of  exift¬ 
ence. — But  one  unoriginated  Being  in  the  univerfe.- — All 
things  owe  their  exiftence  to  his  power  operating  according 
to  his  will, —The  unoriginated  Being  is  the  God  and  fa¬ 
ll  u  2  thosr 
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ther  of  all.— And  is  poffeffed  of  goodnefs,  mercy,  juflice 
and  all  other  moral  perfections,  fuch  as  become  the  Su¬ 
preme  Author  and  Governor  of  the  univerfe/ 

6  An  Axiom.'— Whatever  is  contingent,  or  might  poffibly 
have  been  otherwife  than  it  is,  had  feme  caufe  which  de¬ 
termined  it  to  be  what  it  is.  Or  in  other  words ;  if  two 
different  or  contrary  things  were  each  of  them  poflible, 
which  ever  of  them  took  place,  or  came  to  pafs,  it  muft 
have  done  fo  in  confequence  of  fome  caufe  which  deter-* 
mined  that  //,  and  not  the  other ,  fhould  take  place/  ' 

Proportion  I.— ■*  There  muft  be  in  the  univerfe  fome 
one  being,  at  leaft,  whofe  non-exiftence  is  impoffible, 
whofe  exiftence  had  no  caufe,  no  beginning,  and  can  have 
no  end. 

6  If  there  is  no  being  in  the  univerfe  but  fuch  as  might 
pofiibly  have  not  exifted ,  it  would  follow  that  there  might 
poffibly  have  been  no  exiftence  at  all.  And  then  thefe 
two  cafes,  viz.  that  there  might,  and  that  there  might  not 
have  been  exiftence,  being  equally  poffibie,  the  former 
could  not  have  taken  place  rather  than  the  latter,  but  in 
confequence  of  its  having  been  determined ,  by  fome  means 
or  other,  that  it  fhould  take  place.  (Axiom.)  But  this 
determination  could  never  have  been  made,  unlefs  fome 
Being  could  have  determined  its  own  exiftence  and  have 
been  the  caufe  of  itfelf ;  which  it  wTould  be  abfurd  to  fup- 
pofe.  Therefore  it  is  not  poftible  that  there  might  have 
peen  no  exiftence  at  all.  Confequently  an  impofilbility 
of  not  exifting  muft  be  found  fomewhere  ;  that  is,  there 
muft  be  fome  one  being,  at  leaft,  whofe  non-exiftence  is 
impoffible.  And  as  this  impoffibility  of  his  not  exifting 
is  abfolutc,  or  unconditional  and  depends  not  on  any 
fuppofition,  it  muft  be  at  all  times  the  fame  :  fo  that 
this  Being  never  was  nor  can  become  non-exiftent,  but 
has  an  exiftence  without  a  beginning  and  without  a  poffi- 
bility  of  ending. 

*  As  no  caufe  could  have  determined  that  this  Being 
fhould  exift,  or  have  given  to  him  that  exiftence  which  it 
Js  impoffible  but  he  muft  always  have  had  ;  he  muft  be 
pnoriginated  and  have  exiftence  in  himfelf  independent  on 
any  caufe,  or  be  felf-exiftent. 

*  Thus  it  is  proved,  that  there  muft  be,  at  leaft,  fome 
cme  Beingj  wharves:  it  is,  who  cannot  but  exift,  whofe 

exiftence 
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exiftence  had  no  caufe,  no  beginning;  and  can  have  no 
end.  And  ftnce  this  being  is  fuch  that  his  non-exiftence 
is  impoffible,  he  does  not  exift  contingently  but  necef- 
farily  :  necejfity  is  the  mode  of  his  exigence. 

*  It  need  not  now  be  conftdered  whether  there  is  only 

pne  fuch  Being,  or  whether  there  may  be  in  the  univerfe 
many  Beings  each  unoriginated  and  having  exigence  in 
itfelf  independent  on  any  caufe.  It  is  fufficient,  at  prefent, 
that  we  know  there  muft  be  one  fuch  Being,  whofe  nature 
we  may  therefore  make  the  fubjeft  of  our  further  en¬ 
quiries.  • 

Obfervation . — 6  Two  hypothefes  only,  and  thefedire&Iy 
contradi&ory  to  each  other,  have  been  contrived  to  fhew 
that  we  can  conceive  the  univerfe  might  pofftbly  have 
exifted,  without  any  one  original,  independent  Being, 
from  whom  all  others  have  derived  their  exiftence. 

*  The  ancient  atheiftical  hypothecs  was :  That  the 
univerfe  confifts  entirely  of  derived  and  dependent  Beings, 
each  of  which  owed  its  exigence  to  the  power  and  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  one  that  immediately  preceded  it,  in  an  in¬ 
finite  feries  or  fucceffion  without  a  beginning,  and  with¬ 
out  an  original  underived  caufe  at  the  head  of  the  feries. 
Several  writers  have  fhewn  the  weaknefs  and  inconftftency 
of  this  hypothecs.  I  think  it  may  be  eaftly  refuted  from 
hence.  When  a  Being  is  confidered  as  brought  into  ex¬ 
igence  by  fome  other,  it  is  plainly  pojjible ,  or  there  is  no 
contradiction  in  affirming,  that  it  might  not  have  been 
brought  into  exiftence,  but  have  been  left  to  remain  non- 
exiftent  as  it  was  before.  Now,  according  to  this  hypo¬ 
thecs,  there  is  no  Being  in  the  univerfe  that  was  not  brought 
into  exiftence  by  fome  other  ;  and  therefore  it  follows  that 
there  is  no  Being  but  fuch  as  might  poffibly  not  haye  efified. 
But  this  leads  to  an  abfurdity,  as  was  fhewn  in  the  proof 
of  the  preceding  proportion. 

The  other  hypothecs  is  that  of  Spinoza,  which  I  men* 
tioned  in  the  Introdu&ion,  and  which  has  been  lately 
adopted  by  a  French  writer.  According  to  this  hypothe¬ 
cs,  no  Being  in  the  univerfe  hath  derived  its  exiftence 
from  another,  but  every  Being  or  fubftance,  like  the  one 
defcribed  in  the  preceding  proportion,  is  neceftarily-ex*- 
iftent,  eternal,  and  uncaufed  or  unoriginated* 

<  As  thefe  modern  atheifts  agree  with  us  in  the  truth  of 
our  firft  propofition,  the  great  queftion  between  them  and  u$ 
pay  be  brought  into  a  narrow  compafs  and  reduced  to  this 
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one  point  :  Whether  there  can  be  in  the  univerfe  more 
than  one  unoriginated  Being  ?  Though  this  point  has 
Jong  fince  been  decided  by  various  confiderations  and 
arguments  that  carry  with  them  the  highefl  degree  of  ra¬ 
tional  probability  ;  yet  I  apprehend  it  cannot  be  decided 
demonjlratively  until  we  have  fhewn  what  nature  and  attri¬ 
butes  an  unoriginated  Being,  as  jucb ,  muff  neceJJ'arily  have. 
But  we  cannot  deduce  his  attributes  from  the  nature  of  his 
origin  or  caufe,  fince  he  had  no  origin  or  caule.  And  we 
are  not  allowed  at  prefent  to  confider  him  as  the  caufe  of 
any  efiecds,  (from  which  we  might  judge  of  his  attributes) 
or  to  know  any  thing  more  of  him  than  what  our  firft 
proportion  demonftrates.  We  are  therefore  confined  on 
this  Qccafron  to  invefligate  his  attributes  (as  I  fhall  endea¬ 
vour  to  do)  from  the  (ingle  circurnftance  of  his  being  un¬ 
originated  or  feif-exiftent.  This  indeed  is  a  circurnftance 
or  property  the  moft  important,  beyond  comparifon,  that 
can  belong  to  any  Being  :  And  I  doubt  not  but  it  will 
clearly  appear  that  they  who  attributed  felf-exiftence  to  ail 
fubftances  knew  not  what  they  faid,  and  were  perfectly 
ignorant  of  the  vaft  import  of  that  term  they  fo  freely 
tiled.  For  as  the  ffone  in  the  prophetic  vifion,  that  was 
tut  out  without  hands ,  became  a  great  mountain  and  filled  the 
whole  earth ,  So  the  idea  of  a  Being  confidered  at  firft 
only  as  unoriginateef  when  it  is  attentively  looked  into, 
will  gradually  unfold  and  enlarge  itfeif  till  it  becomes  the 
greatefl  of  all  our  ideas,  even  that  of  a  Being  whom  thg 
heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain / 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  this  publication  is  fpoken  ex« 
tremely  well  of,  by  competent  judges  of  its  merit. 


A  R  T9  V, 

P  opuhrum  et  Regum  numi  veteres  ineditu  Coll  edit  et  11- 
lufirati  a  Frahcifco  Ncumanno ,  C.  R.  Ad.  S.  D.  Mufat 
Carfare!  numorum  recentioris  avi  preefeclo^  &c.  Pars 
altera .  4-to,  Vindobonae,  1783* 

'HE  ingenious  and  learned  author,  in  this  fe.cond  part 
A  of  his  work,  palfies  over  from  Europe  into  Alia* 
Iiypuriuance  of  his  former  plan,  he  collects  the  fcatt.ered 
coins,  which  have  either  been  hitherto  unpublifbed,  or  in 
his  opinion  inaccurately  explained,  I  fhall  endeavour  ta 
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follow  him,  as  before,  and  take  notice  of  fuch  things  in 
this  volume,  as  appear  to  be  the  mod  worthy  of  ob- 
fervation;  The  fir  ft  coin  he  explains,  is  a  coin  of  Sinope 
in  Paphlagonia.  The  galeated  head  of  Pallas  appears  on 
the  obverfc  ;  on  the  reverfe  is  a  figure,  Handing,  holding 
in  one  hand  a  falchion,  in.  the  other  a  head  fevered  from  a 
body,  which  lies  upon  die  ground  j  M.  Pellerin  fuppofes 
that  this  reverfe  (which  is  alfo  reprefented  on  the  coins  of 
feveral  cities  of  Pontus)  alludes  to  the  hiftory  of  Tiri- 
dates  the  brother  of  Arfaces,  who  fubdued  and  beheaded 
Pherecles,  the  tyrannical  fatrap  of  Antiochus  II.  king  of 
Syria.  Our  author  on  the  contrary  contends,  that  all  the 
eircumftances  of  this  device,  i.  e.  the  head  of  Minerva, 
the  fword  and  helmet  of  the  hero,  the  wing  of  the  pro* 
ft  rate  figure,  all  refer  to  the  ftory  of  Perfeus  deftroying  the 
gorgon  Medufa.  On  a  coin  of  Prufias,  near  the  fea,  we 
have  the  head  of  Orodaltis,  daughter  of  King  Lycomedes  : 
this  is  valuable  not  only  on  account  of  its  rarity,  but  its 
introducing  to  our  knowledge  a  lady  not  mentioned  in  the 
ancient  hiftory  of  Bithynia,  and  extending  a  little  the 
feries  of  its  princes.  In  explaining  the  reverfe  of  a  coin 
of  Commodus,  ftruck  at  the  colony  of  Parium,  which  ex¬ 
hibits  a  figure,  with  a  beardlefs  face,  examining  the  foot 
of  an  ox,  our  author  departs  from  his  ulual  caution  and 
has  recourfe  to  an  unneceftary  refinement.  The  infer  ip* 
tionis,  DEO  AESC.  SUB.  and  doubtlefs  reprefents  a 
young  JEfcuiapius  trying  his  medical  fkill  upon  a  difeafed 
animal,  at  the  firft  entrance  upon  his  profeflion  :  nor  is 
this  the  only  monument  of  antiquity,  in  which  this  fon  of 
Apollo  is  reprefented  without  a  beard.  Our  author  ac¬ 
knowledges  that  at  Sicyon  and  Phliafia,  and  it  appears 
alfo  from  Paufanius  (Arcadica,  cap.  25,  &  32.)  that  at 
other  places,  he  was  lb  figured.  There  is  no  occafion 
therefore  to  refer  for  the  elucidation  of  the  coin,  as  our 
author  Joes,  to  the  authority  of  Athenagoras,  who  in¬ 
forms  us  that  the  Parians  deified  Alexander  the  fon  of 
Priam,  confulted  his  oracle  for  the  relief  of  lick  perfons, 
and  celebrated  a  feftival  to  him,  3emxou  Gw.  P.  32.  he 
produces  a  coin  of  Theophanes,  called  by  Strabo,  the  moft 
illuftrious  of  the  Greeks.  In  the  infeription  upon  it  he  is 
dignified  with  the  title  of  a  God  :  it  is  ftruck  at  Mytilene, 
the  place  of  his  birth,  and  though  ill-preferved,  it  ferves 
to  correct  and  explain  a  fimilar  coin  publilhed  by  Theu- 
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poll,  who  miftakes  it  fora  coin  of  Julius  Caefar  *  it  like* 
wife  admirably  confirms  apaffage  in  Tacitus  (Annal.  b.  6.) 
who  tells  us,  that  his  countrymen,  out  of  gratitude  and 
adulation,  had  enrolled  him  amongft  the  number  of  the 
Gods. 

Upon  the  reverfe  of  a  coin  of  the  Emperor  Alexander 
Severus,  pi.  ^  N°  2.  ftruck  at  Hieropolis,  are  reprefented 
it  temple*  and  two  ftatues  of  Syrian  deities.  Thefe  are 
defcribed  dy  Lucian,  or  whoever  was  the  author  of  the 
Work  de  Dea  Syria,  with  fo  much  exa&nefs  and  precifion, 
that  one  would  imagine  that  the  treatife  wa$  written  and 
the  coin  ftruck  on  purpofe  to  illuftrate  each  other.  Page 
95?  our  author  gives  a  larger  catalogue  of  the  nomes  of 
Egypt,  which  llruck  money  in  the  eleventh  year  of 
Hadrian,  than  any  preceding  writer :  thefe  amount  in  the 
whole  to  forty-one  ;  and  as  their  different  types  are  def¬ 
cribed,  the  lift  will  be  of  ufe  to  thofe  who  colle£l  thefe 
curious  remains,  and  inform  them  whether  they  are  already 
publifhed.  Page  n6,  is  engraven  a  coin  of  Alontium, 
on  the  reverfe  of  which  the  pretended  Minotaur  is  repre¬ 
fented  as  pouring  a  ftream  of  water  out  of  its  mouth  *. 
This  is  an  additional  confirmation  of  our  author’s  opinion, 
which  he  has  given  in  the  preceding  volume,  that  the 
monfter  denotes  only  a  river  fymbol.  Tab.  4,  N°  2.  is 
engraved  a  Gallic  coin  of  ele&rum,  with  this  infcription, 
TTINA  :  this  the  author  is  at  a  lofs  to  explain.  The 
word  at  full  length,  as  appeal's  from  a  coin  of  the  late  Dr. 
H  unter,  is  POTTINA.  The  author  very  happily  re¬ 
moves  thofe  well  known  coins  of  gold,  fuppofed  to  be 
ftruck  at  Cofa  in  Italy,  to  Thrace.  They  are  found  in 
great  plenty  in  that  and  the  neighbouring  provinces, 
which  are  known  to  have  abounded  anciently  in  gold  and 
fiver  mines.  He  fuppofes  them  to  be  ftruck  under  the 
direction  of  Brutus  and  Caffius,  during  the  war  in  Thrace 
and  Macedonia,  againft  Octavius,  which  was  terminated 
at  Philippi.  The  type  alfo  of  a  conful  walking  between 
two  lictors  is  fimilar  to  fome  of  thofe  of  the  Junia  family. 
Our  author  juftly  reprobates  a  pretended  coin  of  Sponfia- 
nus,  and  configns  him  and  his  aftumed  charafler  as 


*  I  have  obferved  the  fame  appearance  in  a  coin  in  the 
late  Dr.  Hunter’s  mufeum,  i 
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Emperor  to  the  Barbarians.  He  deals  more  mildly  with. 
Dryantilla,  and  with  great  probability  fuppofes  her  to  be 
•the  wife  of  Regalianus,  the  tyrant  of  Moefia  in  the  time 
of  Gallien.  In  deferibing  fome  coins  of  Siphons,  we  find 
an  unaccountable  miftake  :  a  bird  flying,  a. common  type, 
of  that  illand,  is  reprefented  as  a  plant.  It  mull  be  own¬ 
ed  that  thefe  and  many  other  coins,  which  are  engraven 
in  this  work,  are  not  remarkable  for  their  prefer.Vation ;  a 
circumftance  which  fometimes  caufes  a  fufpicion  in  our 
author’s  mind,  that  the  legends  of  fome  coins,  which  are 
given  in  other  works,  partake  of  the  uncertainty,  caufed 
by  that  great  defeat.  However,  by  comparing  one  im¬ 
perfect  coin  with  another,  the  true  legend  is  often  deter¬ 
mined.  PI.  6.  N°  13,  he  has  engraved  among  the  uncer¬ 
tain  coins  orle,  which  in  Dr.  Combe’s  work  is  aeferibed  as 
a  coin  of  Paeonia  with  this  inscription,  n Ain.  In  the  work 
before  us,  the  Si  is  truly  reprefented  as  an  O,  which  re¬ 
moves  the  doubt  caufed  by  the  Si,  as  Paeonia  is  never  fpelt 
with  the  long  vowel  in  Greek  authors.  I  cannot  con¬ 
ceive,  therefore,  why  Mr.  Neumann  queftions  whether 
the  coin  might  not  be  given  to  Panormus. 

There  are  two  fmall  coins,  in  filver,  in  the  Hunterian 
mufeum,  with  this  infer! ption,  kah,  They  are  engraven 
by  Dr.  Combe,  amongft  the  uncertain  5  but  the  preface 
to  his  work  aferibes  them  to  Cieta  in  Italy.  Our  author 
on  the  contrary  gives  them  to  Tarentum,  chiefly  on  the 
authority  of  a  gold  coin  in  Lord  Pembroke’s  collection, 
with  the  head  of  Hercules  on  one  fide  and  Neptune  in  a 
car  of  two  horfes  on  the  other.  This  has  the  fame  letters, 
KAH,  and  if  compared  with  a  coin  in  Pellerin,  with  the 
fame  types, ;and  the  infeription  tapantin&n,  It  is  extremely 
probable  that  both  the  one  and  the  other  were  ftruck  at 
Tarentum.  It  is  certain,  however,  on  another  account, 
that  Cieta  can  have  no  juft  hiftorical  claim  to  the  prefent 
coin.  For  Lycophron,  the  only  ancient  author  who  men¬ 
tions  this  city,  acquaints  us  likewife,  by  the  mouth  of 
Calfandra,  with  its  deftrudlion,  in  the  time  of  its  laft 
Amazonian  Queen  ;  an  aera  much  too  early  for  coins, 
especially  of  fuch  fabric  as  the  prefent;  fo  that  Cieta 
muft  be  abandoned  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Croto- 
nians,  its  deftroyers,  and  its  own  long-forgotten  ruins. 
There  are  fome  other  obfervations  upon  Dr.  Combe’s 
work,  in  which  our  author  is  not  fo  happy.  The 
very  rich  cabinet  of  Dr.  Hunter  enabled  the  ingenious 
Vol.  VII;  Xx  editor 
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editor  to  appropriate  fome  doubtful  coins  to  their  re- 
fpe£tive  cities  and  countries,  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
taffe  of  their  work.  This  can  only  be  determined  by  an  at¬ 
tentive  and  experienced  eye.  In1  the  conclufion  of  the  work 
there  are  fome  anirriadverfions  on  M.  Pellerin,  an  author  of 
the  molt  honourable  diftinffion  in  num'ifiitatic  learning. 
To  go  through  thefe*  would  make  this  article  too  long  3 
I  fhali  finifh  it,  therefore,  with  congratulating  the  lovers 
of  ancient  coins  that  fucli  authors  as  Eckhell  and  Neumann 
have  arifen,  to  cultivate  this  mexhaultible  field,  and  have 
been  encouraged  by  imperial  patronage  to  renderitas  fubfef- 
tient  as  poflible  to  the  general  improvement  of  literature. 


A  R  Ti  VL 

ExtraEl  d'Une  Lettre  ecrite  de  Conjlantinoph  par  M,  F  Abbe 
de  Lifley  d  Madame  de  .  .  .  . 

*X.  .  • .  , 

C’EST  le  devoir  &  la  confutation  des  exiles,  Madame* 
de  celebrer  religieufernent  les  fdlemnites  &  Ies  fetes 
de  leur  patrie.  Vous  favez  combien  les  Mardis  m’etoient 
facres.  Je  ns  puis  plus  les  celebrer  avec  vous  ;  mais  je 
m’unis  de  eceur  6c  d’efprit  a  ceux  qui  ont  ce  bonheur.  Je 
me  rappeile  aulli  certains  Luftdis  tres  fcrupuleufement  ob¬ 
serves*  &  la  femaine  me  parolt  bien  longue  depuis  qu’elle 
a  deux  jours  de  moins. 

Si  vous  prenes  aifez  d’interet  a  nous  pour  defirer  favoif 
des  nouvelies  de  notre  navigation,  vous  pardonnerez  a  la 
longueur  &  au  bavardage  de  cette  lettre,-  &  vous  endurerez 
en  une  fois  ce  que  vous  auriez  endure  en  detail  leS  Mardis. 

Notre  voyage  a  ete  ties  heureux  ;  Ie  vent  nous  a  portes 
en  cinq  jours  a  Malthe,  par  la  plus  belle  mer  &fous  le  plus 
beau  ciei  du  monde  :  j’etois  tres  curieux  de  voir  cette  ville, 
foil  fuperbe  port,  fes  grandes  murailles  blanches  qui  en  htiit 
jours  auroient  acheve  de  m’aveugler,  &  fes  belles  rues 
pavees  en  pierre  de  taille  qui  montent  &  qui  defcendent  en 
■  grands  efcaliers.  J’etois  plus  curieux  encore  de  connoitre 
fes  rnceurs  &  fa  eonftitution  ........  N 

¥  »  •  »  O  •  m  ft 

Nous  avous  qnitte  cette  ville  (Maltliej  pour  voir  un 
pays  plus  bar-bare,  mais  plus  inte.eflant,  ce  beau  pays  de  la 

Grece, 
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Grece,  ou  les  regrets  font  au  moins  adoucis  par  Ies  fou- 
venirs.  La  premiere  ifte  qu’on  rencontre  eft  Cerigo ,  ft 
connue  fous  le  nom  de  Cither e  ;  il  faut  convenir  qu’elle^ 
Fepond  mal  a  fa  reputation.  Nos  Romaneiers  &  nos 
Faifeurs  d’Opera  feroient  un  peu  etonnes  s’ils  favoient  que 
cette  if|e,  fi  delicieufe  dans  la  Fable  &  dans  leurs  vers  n’eft: 
qu’un  rocher  aride.  En  verite,  on  a  bien  fait  d’y  placer  le 
temple  de  Venus ;  pour  le]  plaire  la,  il  failoit  bien  un  peu 
d ’amour. 

Les  autres  illes  font  pius.dignes  de  leur  renommee  ;  & 
la  fecondite  de  leur  terrain,  I’avantage  de  leur  pofition,  la 
beaute  de  leur  ciel,  la  douceur  de  leur  climat,  embellis  par 
tout  ce  que  la  Fable  a  de  plus  enchanteur  &  1’Hiftoire  de 
plus  intereflant,  offrent  un  des  plus  ravifians  fpedlacles  qui 
puiftent  flatter  1’imagination  &  les  yeux  ;  mais  je  n’ea 
pouvois  jouircomme  les  autres  2  chacun  m’affiigeoit  inhu- 
mainement  d’un  plaifir  que  je  ne  pouvois  partager.  On  me 
difoit :  voila  la  patrie  dp  Sapho,  d’Anacreon,  d’Homere  : 
helas  !  j'etois  ayeugie  corn  me  lui,  &:  jamais  je  ne  i’avois  fi 
douloureufement  eprouve ;  mais  du  moins  je  decouvrois 
A-peu-pres  la  portion  de  ces  lieux,  &  je  voyois  tout  celu 
un  peu  mieux  que  dans  les  Livres. 

Enftn  nous  avons  £tp  forces  de  refikher  par  un  vent 
contraire,  fi  l’on  pent  appeljer  un  vent  contraire  celui  quj 
nous  a  donne  le  terns  de  voir  Athenes. 

Je  ne  chercherai  pas  a  vous  exprimer  mon  plaifir  ea 
snettant  le  pied  fur  cette  terre  celebre  ;  je  pleurois  de  joie. 
Je  voyois  enfin  tout  ce  que  ]e  n’avois  fait  que  lire  ;  je  rc- 
connoilfbis  tout  ce  que  j’avois  connu  des  l'enfanee  ;  tout 
m’etoit  a-la  fois  familier  Sc  nouveau;  mais  ce  que  je 
n’oublierai  de  la  vie,  c’eft  la  fenlation  que  m’a  fait  eprou- 
ver  Tafpedl  du  premier  monument  de  cette  yille  a  jamais 
jntereftante. 

Vous  avez  peut-etre  obferve,  Madame,  qu’en  lifant 
tous  les  prodiges  qu’on  nous  raconte  des  Anciens,  il  refte 
un  foods,  finon  d’incredulite,  au  moins  de  defiance,  qu[ 
nuit  au  plaifir  Sc  inquiete  [’admiration  ;  leur  grandeur 
rneme  leur  fait  tort,  &  1’on  craint  qu’il  n’y  alt  un  peu  de 
leur  fable  dans  leur  hiftoire  ;  aufti,  plus  d’un  Voyageur  eft 
arrive  en  Egypte  pr^yenu  contre  tout  ce  qu’on  nous  ra¬ 
conte  de  fon  ancienne  magnificence  ;  mais  les  pyramided 
exiftent,  elies  font  foi  de  tout  le  refte,  Sc  il  n’y  a  pas  d’in- 
credulite  qui  ne  vaenne  ft  brifer  contre  cesmalfts  la. 
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C’eft  ceque  j’ai  eprouve  dans  Athenes,  moins  gigantef- 
que  dans  fes  monumens,  mais  plus  veritablement  grand© 
que  l’Egypte  ;  les  moeurs,  le  gouvernement  des  Atheniens, 
ieur  Ville  meme  n’exiftent  plus  que  dans  quelques  debris, 
mais  a  peine  les  eus-je  apper^us  qu’une  idee  de  grandeur  fe 
repandit  fur  tout  ce  que  je  n’avois  pas  vu,  &  fur  tout  ce 
que  je  ne  pouvois  plus  voir.  Les  trois  feules  colonnes  qui 
reftent  du  tempi©  de  Jupiter  m’ont  tout  rendu  vraifem- 
blable,  tant  ces  reftes  font  frappans  de  magnificence  &  de 
fimplicite  ;  je  ne  pouvois  me  laffer  de  voir  ces  grandes  & 
belles  colonnes  du  plus  beau  marbre  de  Paros,  interdTantes 
par  leur  beaute,  par  celle  des  temples  qu’elles  decoroient, 
par  les  louvenirs  des  beaux  fiecles  qu’elles  rappeilent  & 
furtout  parce  que  i’imitatkm  plus  ou  moins  exacte  de  leurs 
belles  proportions  eft  &  fera  dans  tous  les  terns,  h  chez  tous 
les  Peuples,  la  mefure  du  bon  &  du  mauvais  gout :  je  les 
parcourois,  je  les  touchois,  je  les  melurois  avec  une  infati- 
able  avidite  ;  elles  avoient  beau  tomber  en  ruine,  je  ne 
pouvois  quelquefois  m’empecher  de  les  croire  imperilTables 
je  croyois  faire  la  fortune  de  mon  nom,  en  le  gravant  fur 
leur  marbre,  mais  bientot  je  m’appercevois  avec  douleur  de 
mon  illufion  ;  ces  reftes  precieux  out  plus  d’un  ennemi,  <k 
le  terns  n’eft  pas  le  plus  terrible.  La  barbare  ignorance 
des  Turcs  detruit  quelquefois  en  un  jour  ce  que  des  fiecles 
avoient  epargne  ;  j’ai  vu,  etendue  a  la  porte  cju  Com¬ 
mandant,  une  de  ces  belles  colonnes  dent  je  vous  ai  parle  j 
'un  ornement  du  temple  de  Jupiter  alloit  orner  fon  harem, 
Le  temple  de  Minerve,  le  plus  bel  ouvrage  de  Pantiquite, 
dont  la  magnificence  mit  Pericles,  qui  l’avoit  fait  batir, 
dans  i’impoffibilite  de  rendre  fes  comptes,  eft  enfermedans 
une  citacielle  conftruite  en  partie  a  fes  depens  ;  nous  y 
forames  montes  par  un  efcalier  compofe  de  fes  debris; 
nous  foulions  aux  pieds  des  bas  reliefs  fculptes  par  les 
Phidias  h  les  Praxiteles,  je  marchois  a  cote,  ou  j’enjam- 
bois,  pour  n  etre  pas  complice  de  ces  profanations,  Un 
magazin  a  poudre  eft  etabli  a  cote  du  temple;  dans  les 
dernieres  guerres  des  Venitiens,  iiue  bombe  a  fait  eclater  le 
magafin  &  tomber  plufienrs  colonnes  jufqu’alors  parfaite- 
ment  confervees.  Ce  qui  m’a  defefpere,  e’eft  qu’au  mo¬ 
ment  de  defeendre,  on  a  donne  ordre  de  tirer  le  canon 
pour  M.  PAmbafladenr ;  j’ai  craint  que  cette  commotion 
n’achevat  d’ebranler  le  temple,  &  M.  de  Choifeul  trem- 
bloipdcs  honneurs  qu’on  lui  rendoit. 
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Le  temple  de  Thefee,  qui,  ft  Ton  en  excepte  quelques’ 
colonnes  hors  d’aplomb  par  1’eftet  d’un  tremblement  de 
tene,  reuniffoit  toute  la  folidite  d’un  batiment  nouveau  a 
tout  l’interet  de  la  plus  venerable  antiquite,  eft  en  proie, 
a  ce  qu’on  nous  mande,  a  la  meme  barbaric ;  fon  beau 
pave  de  marbre,  refpe&e  par  tant  de  fiecles  &  foule  par  tant 
de  grands  homines,  eft  enleve  par  ordre  de  ce  meme  Com¬ 
mandant,  trop  ignorant  meme  pour  favoir  le  mal  qu’il 
fait. 

Apres  ces  temples  on  voit  encore  avec  plaifir  dix-fept 
colonnes  de  beau  marbre,  reftede  cent  dix  qui  foutenoient, 
dit  on,  le  temple  d’ Adrien.  Au  devant  eft  une  aire,  a 
battre  le  bled,  pavee  de  magnifiques  debris  de  ce  monu¬ 
ment.  On  y  diftingue  avec  douleur  des  fragmens  fans 
nombre  de  fuperbes  lculptures  dont  ce  temple  etoit  orne. 

Entre  deux  de  ces  dix-fept  colonnes  s’etoit  guinde,  il  y 
a  quelques  annees,  your  y  vivre  &  mourir,  un  Hermite 
grec,  plus  her  des  hommages  de  la  populace  qui  le  nour- 
riffoit,  que  les  Miltiades  &  les  Themiftocles  ne  Font  ja^- 
mais  ete  des  acclamations  de  la  Grece.  Ces  colonnes 
elles-memes  font  pitie  dans  leur  magnificence;  je  dernandai 
qui  les  avoit  ainfi  mutilees  ?  car  il  etoit  aife  de  voir  ce 
qui  n’etoit  point  l’eftet  du  terns  ;  on  me  repond  i  t  que  de 
ces  debris  on  fail'oit  de  la  chaux.  J’en  pleurois  de 
rage. 

Dans  toute  la  ville  c’eft  le  meme  fujet  de  douleur;  pas 
un  pillier,  pas  un  degre,  pas  un  feuil  de  porte  qui  ne  ioit 
de  marbre  antique,  arrache  par  force  de  quelque  monu¬ 
ment.  Par  tout  la  mefquinerie  des  conftrudlions  moder- 
nes  eft  bizarrement  melee  a  la  magnificence  des  edifices 
antiques :  j’ai  vu  un  Bourgeois  appuyer  un  mauvais  plan- 
cher  de  fapin  fur  des  colonnes  qui  avoient  fupporte  ie 
temple  d’Augufte.  Les  cours,  les  places,  les  rues  font 
jonchees  de  ces  debris,  les  murailles  en  font  baties  ;  on 
reconnoit  avec  un  plaifir  douloureux  une  inscription  inte- 
reffante,  Tepitaphe  d’un  grand  homme,  la  figure  d’un 
heros,  un  bras,  un  pied  qui  appartenoient  pent  etre  a 
Minerve  ou  a  Venus  ;  la,  une  tete  de  ciieval  qui  vit  en¬ 
core  ;  ici,  des  Cariatides  fuperbes  enchaftees  dans  le  mur 
comme  des  pierres  vulgaires,  J’appercois  dans  une  cour 
une  fontaine  de  marbre.  J’entre,  c’etoit  autrefois  un 
pragnifique  lembeau,  orne  de  belles  fculptures.  Je  me 
proftcrue,  je  baife  le  tombeau ;  dans  Fetourderie  de  mon 
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adoration,  je  renverfc  Ja  cruche  d’un  enfant  qui  rioit  ds 
me  voir  faire.  Du  rire  il  paiTe  aux  larmes  &  aux  cris» 
je  n’avois  point  fur  moi  de  quoi  l’appaifer,  &  il  ne  fe  feroit 
pas  encore  confole  li  des  Turcs,  bonnes-gcns,  ne  i’avoient 
menace  de  le  battre, 

Il  faut  que  je  yous  conte  encore  une  fuperbition  de  mon 
amour  pour  l’antiquite ;  au  moment  ou  je  fuis  entre  tout 
palpitant  dans  Athenes,  fes  moindres  debris  me  paroibbient 
facres.  Vous  connoiffez  i’hifloire  du  Sauvage  qui  n’avoit 
jamais  vude  pierr.es ;  j’ai  fait  comrae  lui,  j’ai  rempli  d’abord 
les  pochesfde  mon  habit,  enfuite  de  ina  vefte,  de  morceaux 
de  marbre  fculptes,  h  puis,  comme  le  Sauvage,  j’ai  tout 
Jette,  mais  avec  plus  de  regret  que  lui.  Pour  comble  de 
maiheur,  les  Albanois  ont  fait  fur  ces  cotes  une  incurbon 
ineurtriere,  il  a  fallu  fe  mettre  a  l’abri  par  des  murs ;  la 
malheureufe  antiquite  a  fait  encore  ces  frais-la,  6c  la  de- 
fenfe  de  la  Ville  nouveile  a  coute  plus  d’un  nragnifique 
debris  a  la  Ville  ancienue. 

Pardonnez,  Madame,  ce  long  recit  dont  Tennui  vous 
fera  peut-etre  hair  le  pays  que  je  voudrois  vous  faire  aimer; 
mais,  pour  vous  reconcilier  avcc  lui,  vous  recevrez  bien- 
tot  du  Vin  de  ces  belles  Hies,  muri  par  leur  beau  foleil ; 
faites,  en  lebuvant,  commemoration  demoi  avec  vosamis. 
M.  de  Choifeul  prie  M.  votremari,  qu’il  connoit  plus  que 
vous,  de  yous  faire  accepter  un  petit  bacon  d’effence  de 
role#:  plus  de  rofeg  font  exprimees  dans  ce  petit  bacon, 
qu’on  n’en  trouveroit  dans  tous  les  Jardins  que  j’ai  chan¬ 
ges.  Ma  malheureufe  vue  fe  brouille ;  je  ne  puis  plus 
ecrire,  h  cela  m’attriite  un  pen. 

The  above  letter,  lately  written  by  the  ingenious 
author  of  the  poem  on  gardens,  though  not  altor 
gether  .  fo  free  from  Qallo-Grecifms  as  I  could  wifh  it, 
appears  to  me  to  have  merit  enough  to  allow  of  a  trardla- 
tron.  I  batter  myfelf  I  am  read  by  few,  but  to  whom  the 
lateft  news  from  Athens  mu  ft  be  agreeable  ;  bebdes  which, 
there  is  an  air  of  naivete  and  playfulnefs  about  the  whole, 
which  conftitutcs  a  very  agreeable  part  of  the  Abbe’s  cha¬ 
racter.  The  original  is  in  the  Journal  de  Paris,  for  the 
15th  of  April  17-85. 
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at  Paris . 

Madam* 

IT  is  at  onde  the  duty  and  confolation  of  the  banifhed* 
tvherever  they  are  thrown  by  fate,  religioufly  to  celebrate? 
the  folemnities  and  feafts  of  their  country.  You  know 
how  facred  the  T uefdays  have  ever  been  to  me,  I  can 
tio  longer  celebrate  them  with  you*  but  I  join  body  and 
mind  with  thofe  who  enjoy  that  happinefs*  I  alfo  recall 
to  memory  certain  Mondays,  the  objects  of  very  fcrupu- 
lous  attention,  and  the  week  appears  very  long,  lince  it 
has  thofe  two  days  lefs  in  it. 

If  you  take  intereft  enough  in  us  to  be  deiirous  of  know-* 
ing  news  of  our  navigation,  you  will  forgive  the  length 
and  nonfenfe  of  this  letter,  and  will  bear  in  the  lump  what 
you  would  have  borne  by  pieces  on  the  Tuefdays,  if  we 
had  remained  together.  Our  voyage  was  veiy  fortunate. 
The  wind  carried  us  to  Malta  in  hve  days,  by  the  finefl 
wind,  and  under  the  fineft  iky  imaginable.  I  was  very 
curious  to  fee  this  city  $  its  fuperb  port,  its  great  white 
walls,  (which  in  a  week,  would  have  made  me  quite  blind  ) 
and  its  hne  ilreets  paved  with  hewn  hones  which  form 
beautiful  ftaircafes,  by  which  you  afcend  them,  hruck 
me  with  admiration  5  but  I  was  (till  more  deiirous  to  be 
acquainted  with  its  manners  and  conftitution. 

We  left  Malta  for  a  more  barbarous,  but  more  intereil- 
ing  country,  the  beautiful  land  of  Greece,  where  regrets 
are  at  leaft  a  little  foftened  by  recollections.  The  firft 
illand  we  meet  with  is  Cerigo,  ib  well  known  by  the  name 
Of  Cythera.  It  muft  be  allowed,  that  it  ill  deferves  its  re¬ 
putation.  Our  writers  of  romances  and  operas  would  bd 
a  little  furprifed,  if  they  Were  to  know  that  this  ifland, 
which  is  fo  delightful  in  their  writings,  is  only  a  barren 
rock.  In  truth,  he  did  well  who  firft  placed  the  temple  of 
Venus  there  ;  for  without  a  little  love,  there  would  have 
been  no  great  amufement  in  the  place. 

The  other  iflands  deferve  their  reputation  better  ;  the 
fruitfulnefs  of  their  foil,  the  advantage  of  their  politico, 
the  beauty  of  the  Iky,  and  the  foftnefs  of  the  climate, 
heightened  by  every  thing  that  is  interefting  in  mythology 
and  hiffory ,  prcfent  one  of  the  moll  fplendid  fpeClacles  that 
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ever  {truck  the  human  eye  5  but  alas,  I  could  not  enjoy  if 
&s  the  reft  did ;  and  all  my  companions  encreafed  my 
*affli<ftion,  by  defcribing  to  me  the  beauties  which  they 
faw.  There,  faid  they,  is  the  country  of  Sappho,  of  Ana¬ 
creon,  of  Homer.  Alas  !  I  was  blind  like  the  latter,  and 
never  had  felt  more  cruelly  the  lofs  of  my  fight ;  ft  ill, 
however,  I  made  fhift  to  make  out  the  fituation  of  places, 
and  faw  things  a  little  better  than  I  had  done  in  my 
books. 

Finally,  a  contrary  wind  obliged  us  to  put  in  ;  if  that 
can  be  called  a  contrary  wind,  which  gave  us  the  time  to 
fee  Athens. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  pleafure 
I  experienced  on  letting  foot  on  this  celebrated  land.  I 
wept  for  joy.  I  faw  what  I  had  hitherto  only  read  ;  I  re¬ 
cognized  what  I  had  known  from  infancy;  all  was  at  once 
familiar  and  new  to  me;  but  what  I  fhall  never  forget  is, 
the  fenfation  I  experienced  on  the  light  of  the  lirli  monu¬ 
ment  of  this  ever  interefting  country. 

You  may  have  obferved.  Madam,  that  when  we  read 
all  the  wonders  told  us  of  the  ancients,  a  mixture  of  in¬ 
credulity,  at  lead;  of  miftruft,  creeps  in,  which  fpoils  our 
pleafure,  and  makes  us  uneafy  under  our  admiration 
.the  very  greatnefs  of  the  things  is  againft  them,  and  we 
are  apt  to  think  that  there  may  be  a  little  more  fable  than 
hiftory  in  what  we  are  told.  In  confequence  of  this  pre- 
polfelfion,  many  a  traveller  has  gone  into  Egypt,  with 
doubt  of  all  that  had  been  told  him  concerning  its  ancient 
magnificence  -but  the  pyramids  are  Handing  ;  they  bear 
fufficient  witnefs  to  all  the  reft,  and  there  is  no  incredu¬ 
lity  which  thefe  enormous  blocks  do  not  fhiver  to 
pieces. 

Such  were  my  feelings  at  Athens.  It  is  lefs  gigantick 
indeed  in  its  monuments,  but  more  truly  great  than  Egypt; 
it  is  true  that  the  manners,  the  cuftoms,  the  government, 
alas  !  even  the  city  of  the  Athenians,  are  only  now  to  be 
gueffed  at  by  a  few  ruins;  yet  hardly  had  I  beheld  thefe 
ruins,  than  an  idea  of  grandeur  imprelfed  itfelf  on  all  I  had 
not  feen,  and  on  all  X  could  no  longer  fee.  The  three 
only  remaining  columns  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  rendered 
every  thing  1  had  read  of  probable  to  me,  lb  ftriking  are 
thefe  remains  for  their  magnificence  and  fimplicity.  I 
could  never  be  fatisfied  with  looking  on  thefe  great  and 
beautiful  columns,  of  the  moft  beautiful  marble  of  Paros ; 
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fo  intefefling  by  their  own  beauty,  by  that  of  the  temples 
$hey  decorated,  by  the  remembrance  of  the  fplendid  pe¬ 
riods  tjiey  remind  us  of,  and  more  particularly  becaufe  the 
more  or  Ids  exabt  invitation  of  their  fine  proportions  ever 
has,  and  ever  will  be  the  juft  meafure  of  good  and  bad  tafte 
in  all  times,  and  with  all  people  $  I  ran  over  them,  I 
touched  them,  [  meafured  them  wTith  infatiable  avidity  ;  it 
Was  in  vain  that  they  had  fallen,  and  were  falling  to  ruin, 
I  could  not  help  believing  them  imperifhable  ;  /  trujledto 
make  the  fortune  of  my  name ,  hy  engraving  it  on  their 
marble ,  but  I  boon  perceived,  my  miftake  5  thefe  precious 
remains  have  more  than  one  enemy,  and  time  is  not  their 
inoft  terrible  foe.  The  barbarous  ignorance  of  the  Turks 
fometimes  deftroys  in  a  day,  what  ages  had  refpefled  ;  I 
faw  one  of  the  fine  columns,  I  have  juft  been  mentioning 
to  you,  ftretched  out  before  the  door  of  the  commandant; 
an  ornament  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  was  about  to  de¬ 
corate  his  Harem  !  The  temple  of  Minerva,  the  fineft 
work  of  antiquity,  the  magnificence  of  which  made  Peri¬ 
cles,  who  had  built  it,  unable  to  lay  his  accounts  before  his 
countrymen,  is  fhut  up  in  a  citadel,  partly  built  at  its  ex- 
pence  ,  we  Went  up  to  it  by  a  ftaircafe,  compofed  of  its 
ruins.  As  we  walked  upon  bafto  relievos  worked  by  Phi¬ 
dias  and  Praxiteles,  I  walked  on  the  edge,  or  took  four 
fteps  together,  in  order  not  to  be  an  accomplice  in  this 
profanation.  Near  the  temple  is  a  magazine  of  gun¬ 
powder,  which  blew  up  in  the  laft  war  with  the  Vene¬ 
tians,  and  threw  down  feveral  columns,  which  till  then 
had  been  in  perfect  prefervation.  What  put  me  almoft 
out  of  my  fenfes,  was  the  order  given,  as  we  were  com¬ 
ing  down,  to  fire  the  canon,  in  honour  of  the  embaftador  ; 
]  was  fearful,  left  the  commotion  occasioned  in  the  air 
Oiould  finifti  the  temple,  and  Mr.  de  Choifeul  was  in  a 
tremour  with  the  honours  that  were  paid  him.  The  tem¬ 
ple  of  Thefeus,  which,  but  for  fame  columns  that  have 
been  moved  a  little  out  of  the  perpendicular  by  an  earth¬ 
quake,  united  all  the  freihnefs  of  a  new  building,  to  alll 
the  intereft  of  the  moft  venerable  antiquity,  has  fallen,  as 
we  are  told,  a  prey  to  the  lame  barbarity.  Its  beautiful 
marble  pavement,  refpected  by  fo  many  ages,  and  trod  by 
io  many  great  men,  has  been  taken  away,  by  order  of  the 
fame  commandant,  who  is  much  too  ignorant  to  know 
she  mifehief  he  h  doing. 

You  V!h  Y  j  £  elides 
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B  elides  tliefc  temples,  one  ft  ill  fees  with  plea fure,  ie¥CD« 
teen  columns  of  fine  marble,  the  remains  of  one  hundred 
and  ten  which  fupported,  as  it  is  laid,  the  temple  of 
Adrian.  Near  thefe  is  a  threfhing  floor,  which  is  paved 
with  the  magnificent  ruins  of  this  monument.  1  here  one 
difeovers  with  infinite  grief,  numberlels  fragments  of  the 
fuperb  fculpture,  which  adorned  the  temple. 

Between  two  of  thefe  columns,  there  reftded,  fix  years 
fince,  a  Greek  hermit,  who  was  prouder  of  the  homage  of 
the  populace,  who  fed  him,  than  the  Miltiades’s  and 
Themiftocles  had  ever  been  of  the  acclamations  of  all 
Greece.  The  columns  them fe Ives  call  for  pity,  amidft 
their  magnificence  ;  1  afiked  who  had  thus  mutilated  them, 
for  it  was  eafy  to  fee  that  the  devaluation  was  not  the  bare 
effects  of  time  ;  1  was  told  that  they  made  lime  of  thefe 
nuns.  I  wept  for  rage. 

The  fame  caul'e  of  grief  obtains  ail  over  the  city.  Not 
a  pillar,  not  a  flair,  not  a  door  threihold,  but  what  is  of 
antique  marble,  which  lfas  been  lorn  by  force  from  fomc 
ancient  monument.  Every  where  the  whim  of  the  mo¬ 
dern  buildings  is  a  fingular  contrail  to  the  magnificence 
of  the  antique.  I  faw  a  mechanic  retting  a  bad  deal  board 
on  columns,  which  had  fupported  the  temple  of  Auguftus. 
The  courts,  public  places,  and  flreets,  are  ftrewed  with 
tfiefe  ruins.  The  walls  are  built  of  them.  As  you  walk 
along  the  city,  you  are  alternatively  ftruek  by  an  inte- 
refting  infer  iption,  by  the  epitaph  of  a  great  man,  the 
figure  of  a  hero,  or  a  head  or  foot  which  belonged  to  a  Mi¬ 
nerva  or  Venus  ;  here  the  head  of  a  horfe  which 


breathes,  there  fuperb  Caryatides  locked  into  the  wall  like 
common  ftones.  As  l  was  palling  along,  I  faw  a  marble 
fountain  in  a  court.  This  tempted  me  in-,  and  1  found  if 
an  ancient  fepulchre,  ornamented  with  fine  fculpture.  This- 
put  me  on  my  knees,  and  1  killed  the  tomb.  Unluckily 
in  the  mad  net's  of  my  admiration,  I  overturned  the  pitcher 
of  a  child  who  was  laughing  at  my  frolick.  The  acci¬ 
dent  turned  his  laugh  unto  a  cry,  and  as  unluckily  I  had' 
nothing  about  me  to  appeafe  him,  he  would  not  have  been 
comforted,  had  not  feme  good-natured  Turks  threatened 
to  beat  him,  to  make  him  eafy. 

I  mutt  tell  you  another  fuperftition  arifing  from  my 
love  for  antiquity,  in  the  firft  moment  of  my  entering 
Athens,  its  fmaileft  reliques  appeared  facred  to  me.  You 

know 
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'know  the  hiftory  of  the  favage,  who  had  never  feen  any 
Rones.  I  did  like  him.  i  filled  the  pockets  of  my  coat, 
then  thole  of  my  waiftcoat  with  fragments  of  marble  ;  and 
when  I  had  done,  threw  them  all  away  like  the  lavage,  but 
with  more  regret  than  he.  To  fin  Ufa  ail,  the  Aibanefe 
have  lately  made  a  fatal  invahon  on  thefe  coafts.  Walls 
were  neceffary  for  defence.  Poor  antiquity  was  taxed 
again,  and  the  defence  of  the  new  city  c off  the  old  one 
more  than  one  treafure. 

Excufe,  madam,  this  long  account,  the  dialn-efs  of 
which  will,  I  fear,  caufe  you  to  hate  the  country,  which 
f  would  make  you  love  ;  but  in  order  to  make  your  peace 
with  it,  you  will  foon  receive  wine  from  thefe  fine  iflands, 
made  of  grapes,  ripened  by  their  fine  fun.  Remember 
me  when  you  drink  it  with  your  friends.  Mr.  de 
Choifeuil  delires  your  bulb  and,  whom  he  is  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with,  than  he  is  with  you,  to  make  you  accept 
of  a  lmal  1  flaikof  e hence  of  rofes.  More  rofes  have  gone 
to  make  it,  than  there  are  in  all  the  gardens  I  have  lung. 
My  unhappy  light  grows  dim  again  ;  I  can  write  no  more, 
and  it  makes  me  a  little  dull. 


ART.  VII. 

Pieces  inter ejfant.es  et  peu  commues  pour  fervoir  a  V  Hijioire 
ou  Memorial  de  M*  Ducks,  Hiflori 0 graph#  de  France , 
3  vol.  8vo. 

THE  editor  of  thefe  books  is  a  Mr.  P - a  man  of 

credit  in  the  literary  world,  and  who  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  fome  political  affairs.  The  firft  volume  was 
publifhed  in  the  year  1780  or  1781,  and  foon  came  to  a 
Second  edition  ;  a  feconcl  foon  followed,  and  the  third  k 
now  publifhed  for  the  fir  ft  time. 

This  collection  confifts  of, 

ift.  Original  Letters  of  J.  B.  R oufTeau  and  Count 
Boneval,  written  between  the  2d  of  November,  1723,  to 
the  iSth  of  November,  1725,  relative  to  the  affairs  which 
obliged  Count  Boneval  to  take  refuge  in  Turkey.— 
They  are  very  curious  and  full  of  interefting  anecdotes. 
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Extract  du  Memorial  ou  du  recueil ,  d' Anecdotes  de  My 
Due  .....  5.  Pm  de.  C.  A  F.  et  H  de  F. 

Thefe  anecdotes  are  taken  from  the  MSS.  of  a  mam  ojf 
letters  who  had  lived  in  the  great  world.  Some  of  them 
are  worth  tranferibing. 

6  Chanillard,  who  was  ftnee.  minider  of  date,  having  had 
the  misfortune  to  lay  before  the  judges  of  a  certain  law  luit 
the  official  account  which  induced  them  to  decide  a 
caufe  unjudly,  gave  the  fufFering  party  the  20,000  livres 
in  difpute,  and  left  the  profeffion. — La  Chauffers  admir¬ 
able  Comedy  of  the  Gouvernante  is  founded  on  this  anec¬ 
dote.’ 

i  I  ■  I  —  i  if  If  m — 

6  Lewis  XIV.  was  adonilhed  at  the  dupidity  of  an 
ambaffador  at  his  court.  Depend  upon  it.  Sir,  laid  the 
Count  de  Grammont,  if  you  enquire,  you  will  find  he  is  the 
relation  of  fome  minifter/ 

i  mmm*  m  mm  —  n  vmnmn 

c  Who  fhould  I  play  with,  fakl  the  Du  chefs  of  Bur¬ 
gundy  to  Madam  de  Maintenon,  during  the  war?  Who 
can  1  play  with  ?  Women  who  tremble  for  their  hufbands 
and  children,  and  myfejf  who  tremble  for  the  date  V 

*  The  king  of  Sardinia,  Vidor  Amadeus,  told  one  of 
his  minifters  who  is  dill  living,  that  his  confeffor,  a  jefuit, 
had  fpoken  thus  to  him  on  his  death  bed  :  Sir,  I  have  been 
loaded  with  your  kindneftes,  and  wifh  to  exprefs  my  gra¬ 
titude  for  them.  Never  take  a  jefuit  confedbr  —  afk  me 
no  reafons,  for  I  will  give  you  none/ 

f  Louypis  having  been  verv  hardily  treated  on  account; 
©f  the  window  of  a  building  he  was  making  for  the  king, 
came  home  filled  with  indignatioq,  which  he  vented  in  the 
prefence  of  I  illadet,  St.  Romaine,  and  Viliacerf;  (  I  am 
undone  if  1  do  notfind  buflnefs  for  a  man  whom  the  flighted 
trifles  put  into  a  paffion.  War  is  the  only  thing  which 
pan  take  him  from  his  buildings.  By  — —  he  fhall  have 
it,  dnee either  he  or  1  mud/— —In  confequenceof  this,  the 
famous  league  of  Augfburgvyas  difunited,  and  all  Europe 
put  into  a  flame,  becaufe  a  window  had  been  made  too 
broad  or  too  narrow/ 

c  William  tjie  Third,  at  the  time  he  was  only  dadt- 
holder,  happened  to  be  prefentr  at  an  opera^  the  whole 
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prologue  of  which  was  in  praife  of  him  ;  fend  away  this 
rafeal,  faid  he  to  one  of  his  people,  he  takes  me  for  the 
King  of  France.* 

c  Old  Marfhali  Vdlleroy,  who  had  been  governor  to 
Lewis  the  Fifteenth,  ufed  to  fay, — you  mull  hold  the 
chamber-pot  to  minifters  while  they  continue  in  office, 
and  pour  it  over  their  heads  when  they  go  out.  As  to  my 
part,  let  what  minifter  of  finance  pleafes  come  into  office, 
I  declare  before  hand,  that  I  am  not  only  his  friend,  but  a 
little  his  relation.* 


4  The  celebrated  Count  Horn  who  was  executed  for 
the  murder  of  a  flock-jobber,  in  the  regent’s  time,  was 
to  have  been  put  into  confinement  the  next  day  at  the 
requeft  of  his  family  ;  but  unluckily  the  meffage  came  too 
late.  The  regent  who  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
pardon  him,  would  have  changed  the  punifhment,  but 
Law  and  Dubois  flopped  him.  He  offered  Prince  Horn 
the  eftate  that  was  forfeited,  and  received  the  following 
anfwer  from  him  : 

4<  I  do  not  complain  of  my  brother’s  death,  my  Lord, 
“  but  1  complain  of  your  having  violated  in  his  perfon  the 
4£  rights  of  the  kingdom,  of  the  nobility,  and  of  the  na- 
4<  tion.  I  thank  you  for  the  forfeited  eftates,  but  1  fhould 
5 £  think  myfelf  as  infamous  as  the  dead  man,  were  I  ever  to 

receive  a  favour  from  you.  I  hope  that  God  and  the 
<c  king  will  one  day  be  as  juft  towards  you  as  you  have 
44  been  to  my  unhappy  brother.” 

?  It  appears  by  a  fpeech  of  Lewis  tfic  Fourteenth  to  the 
Dauphin,  which  is  certainly  authentic,  and  printed  in  a 
collection  ofOpufcules  Literaires  which  came  out  in  1778, 
that  this  king  did  not  approve  of  the  violence  ufed  ^gainffc 
the  proteftants.’ 

Thefe  anecdotes  however  appear  to  me  to  deferve  very 
little  of  credit;  for  the  author  boldly  tells  us,  that  Lord 
Stair  attempted  to  have  the  pretender  affaffinated,  and 
that  Torcy  offered  to  throw  Lord  Stair  out  of  the  window, 
if  he  continued  to  be  wanting  in  refpe#  to  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth-  Lord  St^ir  neither  a£ted  thus,  nor  did  he 
bear  fuch  kind  of  fpeeches. 

The  extra#  from  Colbert’s  portfolio  contains  an  acT 
fount  of  the  penfions  given  by  Levyis  the  Fourteenth  to 
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men  of  letters,  with  notes  on  the  refpe&ive  merits  of  the 
men. 

Original  Letters  from  Cardinal  Fleury  to  Cardinal 
Tencin. 

Preface  found  in  Duclos’s  papers,  to  a  MS.  entitled  the 
Converiion  of  Madamoilelle  Gautier,  who  was  in  ft  a 
player,  and  then  a  Carmelite. 

Account  of  the  converiion. 

Preface  of  the  hiftory  intended  to  be  written  by  Duclos, 
Hiftoriographer  of  France. 

Account  of  the  birth  of  the  children  of  France,  (the 
children  of  Henry  the  Fourth  and  Mary  of  Medicis) 
written  by  the  midwife.— -Contains  pleating  anecdotes  of 
Henry  the  Fourth. 

Account  of  the  wonderful  manner  in  which  Marechal 
la  Force  was  faved  from  the  maflacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
J)e  Caumont  jeune  enfant  l’etonnante  aventure 
Ira  de  bouche  en  bouche,  a  la  race  future. 

Memoires  of  the  life  of  Pope  Ganganelli. 

The  third  volume  contains  anecdotes  of  Henry  the 
Fourth,  a  letter  of  Admiral  Parker’s  to  M.  de  la  Matte 
Picquet,  and  feveral  other  curious  communications. 

There  will  foon  be  a  fourth  and  lafc  volume  of  this  in- 
terefting  collection,  which  I  lhall  probably  again  introduce 
to  the  reader’s  notice. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  a  few  of  thefe  pieces  have 
Pome  indecencies  in  them  which  will  prevent  the  book  be¬ 
ing  generally  read. 


ART.  VIII. 

Sonnets  and  other  Poems  ;  with  a  Verification  of  the  fix  Bards 
of  Ojfian ,  By  S.  Egerton  Brydges ,  Efq.  of  the  Middle 
Temple ,  and  late  of  Queen’s  College ,  Cambridge .  W  ilkie. 

THE  faireft  way  of  dealing,  both  with  the  author  of 
thefe  poems,  and  the  public  on  whom  I  have  ever 
avoided  obtruding  mediocrity  in  poetry,  will  be  to  deli¬ 
ver  the  plain  hiftory  of  their  appearance  here.  I  did  not 
know  that  they  were  publiihed,  till  fome  weeks  ago,  when 
happening  to  take  them  up  by  accident  at  the  bookfeller’s  ;  I 
was  extremely  Rruckwith  the  virtuous  turn,  the  airof  iim- 
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pi i city,  the  appearance  of  imagination,  and  the  uncommon 
goodnefs  of  varied  verification,  that  difcovered  itfelf  in 
them.  Upon  this  I  took  them  home,  and  determined  to 
make  them  an  article  of  the  Review.  On  reading  them 
through,  however,  more  at  leifure,  it  appeared  to  me, 
that  creditable  as  they  were,  as  juvenile  compofitions,  and 
far,  very  far  indeed,  above  all  i  had  been  compelled  to 
pals  by,  fince  I  began  writing  this  Review  ;  there  Rill  did 
not  appear  originality  enough  about  them,  to  make  them  an 
object  ofgreat  commendation,  or  to  venture  fuchpraife  upon 
them,  as  might  contribute,  in  however  remote  a  degree,  to 
make  the  relpedlable  author  believe  he  pod died  a  ta¬ 
lent,  which  might  juftify  his  quitting  his  calling.  Thefe 
were  my  own  feelings,  the  refqlt  of  the  conftant,  though 
perhaps  peculiar  conviction,  that  to  call  either  one’s  felf, 
or  another  off,  from  reading  the  greater  poets,  to  writing 
like,  or  to  reading  the  lefier  ones,  is  no  fmall  offence 
againft  good  tafte. — I  have  found,  however,  that  others 
were  not  of  my  mind  ;  fome  perfons,  in  wliofe  tafte  I  have 
great  confidence,  and  who,  when — and— are  no  more, 
feem  not  unlikely  to  lead  the  public,  have  pointed  out 
thefe  poems  to  me.  Befides  the  general  merits  I  mentioned 
at  fetting  out, — they  admire  the  propriety  of  a  young  man's 
dedicating  to  his  mother  ;  they  commend  the  merit  of  the 
difficulty,  conquered  in  the  compofition  of  the  fonnet;— 
they  think  that  if  the  author  who  is  only  twenty-two,  does 
not  give  equal  promifes  with  Milton,  he  furpaffes  Pope  at  the 
fame  age; — and  that  in  the  prefent  day,  he  is  fecond  only 
to  Warton,  in  his  own  peculiar  line. —  Though  1  cannot 
quite  accede  to  all  this,  yet  added  to  my  own  opinion,  it 
is  caufe  fufficient  to  fend  the  cauie  to  a  jury.  To  a 
jury  therefore  it  fhall  go,  as  I  am  perfuaded,  that  if  the 
evidence  fhould  not  entirely  convince,  it  will  at  leaft  en¬ 
tertain. 

We  reverfe  the  ufual  order  of  evidence,  and  will  begin 
with  the  charaffer  of  the  culprit  feen  in  the  dedication  to 
Mrs.  Brydges  of  St.  Lawrence  houfe,  near  Canterbury. 

-  O  thou,  whofe  care  o’er  all  my  life  presides, 

Whole  hand  fupports  me,  and  whofe  judgment  guides  5 
From  jocund  parties  of  the  noify  bar. 

From  crowds,  and  unendearing  circles  far. 

Pleas’d  to  whofe  chearful  roof  I  fteal.  away5 
In  fweet  dome  ft  ic  blifs  to  pats  my  day  ! 

3  •  (For 
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(For  what  wild  joys,  what  flattery  can  fupplj 
The  tender  watchings  of  a  Mother’s  eye  ?) 

Beneath  thy  ftniles  I  catch  poetic  fire, 

And  flrike  with  rapt’rous  hand  my  echoing  lyre  ? 

For  Thou  without  contempt  my  faults  doft  bear, 

Tho’  oft  unmeaning  they  have  drawn  thy  tear, 

My  il) -tim’d  ardors,  and  my  fcorn  to  raile 
On  the  foft  arts,  that  grace  the  world,  my  praife* 
Whiift  wild  ambition  leads  my  .hopes  aftray, 

To  draw  attention  to  the  Ample  lay, 

Which  ft  rives  the  Fancy’s  vifions  to  impart, 

Or  wake  the  dumb' ring  feelings  of  the  heart* 

V ain  hope  !  For  to  the  moil  negledted  firing 
Of  the  negle£led  lyre  I  dare  to  fing. 

Yet  thefe  wild  willies,  free  from  blame,  or  fcorn, 
With  all  their  train  of  follies  haft  thou  borne ; 

To  whom  but  thee,  my  Mother,  then  belongs 
The  final!  requital  of  my  humble  fongs  ?’ 

The  expreftion  here  is  often  too  profaic,  but  the  readet 
will  be  pleafed  w7ith  the  ientiment ;  and  on  the  man  who 
lifps  gratitude  and  refpeft  to  a  parent  from  the  Middle 
Temple,  criticifm  has  no  right  to  lay  very  ftrong  hold. 

The  fonnets  are  fixteen  in  number,  I  will  iulert  ths 
two  nioft  finking. 

To  a  Friend .  Reafons  for  attending  to  Poetry » 

*  Alk’ft,  why  I  court  the  poor  negle£led  lyre  ? 

In  hopes,  thro*  life  ’twill  chear  my  fteady  way, 

D  rawn  by  no  worldly  pomp,  nor  cares  aftray, 

And  give  me  paflport  to  the  heavenly  choir* 

The  conference,  pure  delight  that  I  infpire, 

And  for  good  deeds  alone  pour  forth  the  lay, 

No  aid,  my  friend,  to  lead  me  calmly  gay 
Thro’  ignorance  and  envy  will  require. 

I  ftrike  the  firings :  and  ftrait  my  purged  ear 
Hears  not  their  praife  or  blame*  For  if  my  fiong 
Should,  as  it  breathes,  illume  the  brow  of  care, 

The  lluggard  roufe,  or  bear  the  faint  along ; 

Shall  1  for  felf  alone  have  labour’d  here  l 
Oh,  no  !  The  plea  fhall  gain  my  foul  heav’nT  tuneful 
throng.5 


I 
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c  In  eddying  courfe  when  leaves  began  to  fly. 

And  Autumn  in  her  lap  the  treafure  ftrew. 

As  mid  wild  fcenes  I  chanc’d  the  mufe  to  woo 
Thro’  glens  untrod,  and  woods  that  frown’d  on  high ^ 
Two  fleeping  nymphs,  with  wonder  mute  I  fpy  : — 
And  lo  !  fhe’s  gone. — In  robe  of  dark-green  hue 
’Twas  Echo  from  her  lifter  Silence  flew  : 

For  quick  the  hunter’s  horn  refounded  to  the  Hey. 

In  fhade  affrighted  Silence  melts  away. 

Not  fo  her  lifter.  Hark  !  For  onward  ftili 
With  far-heard  ftep  Ihe  takes  her  hafty  way. 
Bounding  from  rock  to  rock,  and  hill  to  hill: 

Ah !  mark  the  merry  maid,  in  mockful  play. 

With  thoufand  mimic  tones  the  laughing  for  eft  fill ! 

In  thefe  the  reader  will  obferve  a  manly,  becaufe  open 
and  profefled  imitation  of  Milton,  whom  our  author  often 
imitates. 

After  the  fonnets  are  five  odes ;  of  which  the  firft  and 
third,  being  addreffed  to  ladies  (the  ladies  indeed  feem  to 
employ  great  part  of  Mr.  B’s  thoughts)  are  lively,  ele* 
gant,  and  tender.  The  fecond,  c  On  beginning  the  ftudy 
of  the  law,’  may  fairly  be  ranked  with  Blackftone’s  never  to 
be  forgotten  c<  Farewell  to  his  mufe,”  for  flow  of  verfifi— 
cation  and  propriety  of  fentiment.  The  introduction  of 
the  fhade  of  Spencer  is  peculiarly  happy* 

4  Infpired  Spencer  then  perchance 
Acrofs  the  lone  retreat  may  glance. 

Reproach  my  poor  affrighted  maid. 

And  tell  her,  how  file  him  betray’d  ; 

How  fhe  on  him  from  childhood  fmifd. 

And  thence  to  dwell  with  her  beguil’d  j 
H  ow  fhe  his  heavenly  fong  refin’d 
Too  exquifite  for  grofs  mankind  ! 

For  he  to  winds,  and  waters  fung, 

And  Want  affail’d  his  god-like  tongue. 

The  fourth  dde,  *  To  Spring,’  in  imitation  of  the 
f  Allegro,  is  by  no  means  unworthy  it’s  original.  The 
imagery  is  felefted  with  great  tafle,  and  is,  in  fome  places, 
new.  The  whole  is  too  long  to  be  inferred  here,  and 
parts  appear  to  the  beft  advantage  when  read  together* 
The  fifth  ode,  on  the  lofs,  I  fuppofe,  of  a  favorite  miftrefs, 
Vol,  VII,  Z  z  (fot 
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(for  it  is  without  a  title)  deferves  particular  obfervatiori 
on  account  of  the  novelty  and  beauty  of  the  ftanza.-  of 
which  the  clofe  is  fo  well  adapted  to  the  air  of  melancholy? 
that  breathes  throughout  the  poem. 

I. 

Since  Time  at  length  has  lull’d  to  reft 
The  wild  confufions  of  my  breaft, 

And  her  lov’d  image,  at  whofe  light 
My  fenfes  were  in  tumult  toft. 

Can  now  appear  more  gently  bright? 

And  footh  my  foul  to  calm  delight. 

My  fancy  fhall  in  dreams  be  loft. 

Of  all  thofe  fairy  pleafures  o’er. 

Which  will  return  no  more. 

H. 

How  oft,  amid  th’  Autumnal  reign, 

I  met  my  angel  on  the  plain  ! 

How  oft  we  cheerly  clos’d  around 

The  focial  board,  when  evening  came  ! 

Nor  were  her  fweet  attentions  drown’d 
In  mirth,  and  flattery’s  fyren  found  ; 

But  with  kind  looks  fhe  fed  my  flame ; 

Nor  my  fad  filence  did  reprove, 

But  knew  it  role  from  love/ 

The  following  ftanzas  I  have  not  room  to  tranfcribe*, 
but  they  are  fuch  as  all  lovers  of  poetry  and  nature  will 
read  with  delight. 

The  next  things  are  fome  imitations  of  Oflian’s  bards, 
which  are,  I  believe,  all  they  could  be. — Poflibly,  how¬ 
ever,  I  may  think  all  tranfpofitions  and  paraphrafes  of  this 
kind  a  fin  againft  tafte.  An  original  writer,  and  Oftian  is 
one  who  will  be  read  by  the  lateft  pofterity,  let  him  have 
written  feVenteen  years  ago  or  feventeen  hundred,  gene¬ 
rally  puts  the  beft  word  in  the  beft  place.  It  is  feldom  an 
imitator  can  be  fo  fuccefsful ;  for  there  are  hardly  ever 
two  good  words,  and  never  more  than  one  beft  place. 

The  three  tranflations  of  Horace,  book  the  firft,  odes 
fourth  and  thirty-fecond  ;  and  book  the  fecond,  ode 
eleventh,  are  executed  with  fprightlinefs  and  fidelity,  and 
the  endeavour  to  reprefent  the  Sapphic  ftanza  is,  to  my  ear 
at  leaft,  fuccefsfuL 

There  follow  five  more  poems,  of  which  no  general 
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eha  rafter  can  be  given.  The  anapaeftics  ‘  To  Mifs  L.  L. 
on  the  author’s  departure,’  are,  for  elegance  of  verification 
and  tendernefs  of  fentiment,  inferior  to  nothing  of  their 
kind.  On  a  fubjeft  of  love,  nothing  very  original  can  be 
expefted,  yet  the  following  paffage  may  boldly  challenge 
ns  to  produce  its  refemblance. 

‘.Ah,  Lucy  !  I’ve  thought,  but  perhaps  I  was  wrong, 
When  I  prefs’d  thy  loft  hand,  (and  the  pleafure  no 
tongue 

Can  ev’n  faintly  describe,  that  then  thrill’d  thro’  my  frame) 

I  have  thought,  that  thou  didft  not  my  happinefs  blame  ! 
When  I’ve  gaz’d  on  thy  face,  (and  heav’n  knows  I  have 

Till  the  tears  of  delight  I  fcarce  hid,  that  it  rais’d,) 

I  have  thought,  but  perhaps  I’m  deceiv’d,  that  the  love. 
Which  my  eyes  ill  concealed,  thou  didft  not  reprove  !’ 

And  now  haying  written  myfelf  into  a  good  humour,  I 
do  not  care  if  I  join  with  the  younger  council  in  the  caufe 
(allowing  however  all  its  weight  to  the  grave  old  faw 
of  poet  a  nafcitur ,  and  recommending,  as  in  duty  bound, 
to  the  culprit  to  put  fome  money  in  hispurfe)  in  faying, 
that  from  the  promifing  genius  exhibited  in  this  publica¬ 
tion,  if  proper  care  be  taken  to  ftrengthen  and  cultivate  it, 
the  world  has  a  right  to  expeft  fomething,  that  it  (ball  not 
foon  be  willing  to  forget  !  what  can  contribute  towards  it 
jnuft  be  found  in  Homer  and  the  Greek  tragedians,  which 
Air.  B.  muff  fludy  with  as  much  attention  as  he  appears  to 
have  (ludied  the  Englifh  poets.  The  more  he  does  fo, 
the  more  he  will  be  latisfied  that  it  is  a  Reviewer’s  duty 
to  teach  every  author,  not  only  as  Boileau  did  Racine, 
to  he  choice  in  his  rhimes,  but  to  chufe  Jong  and  revolve 
late  before  he  rhimes  at  ail. 


ART.  IX. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  fine  Arts .  By  Thomas  Robertfon ,  Mi- 
nijler  of  Dalmeny,  and  Fel  ’loiv  of  ihe  Royal  Society  of  Ediur 
burg.  410.  Cadell. 

IF  |  am  not  miftaken,  this  work,  though  fqinetimes  de¬ 
ficient  in  point  of  Ryle,  wilj  prove  an  original  compo- 
fitiom  Mr.  Robertfon  appears  to  have  thought  a  great 
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deal  for  himfelf  y  and  mahy  of  his  obfervations  are  no 
lefs  confpicuous  for  their  good  fenfe,  than  for  the  flrength 
of  the  expreffion  in  which  he  has  clothed  them. 

The  following  is  the  fubffance  of  our  author’s  preface, 
which  I  fhall  give  in  his  own  words. 

6  The  neceffary  arts,  after  making  a  few  fteps,  foo,n 
became  flationary  for  ages ;  till,  at  length,  population 
encreafing  the  demand  for  food,  men  were  under  thene- 
ceffity  to  invent,  to  migrate*  or  to  flarve.  It  was  not  io 
with  the  other  arts.  IVJen  had  little  to  do,  but  to  prac- 
tife  them.  Ages  of  idlenefs  were  bellowed  upon  them. 
Rude  people  learned  to  dance,  before  they  could  hew 
timber,  or  fhape  Hone:  they  painted  their  bodies  long  be¬ 
fore  they  clothed  them  :  while  the  palate  had  little  choice 
of  meats  and  drinks,  the  eye  was  courted  with  fhining 
ores,  and  fhells,  and  feathers  :  while  the  hand  had  yet  to 
learn  its  cunnings  the  ear  toiled  not  to  relifh  fweet  me¬ 
lody.  The  arts  of  pleafure,  in  fiich  times,  indeed,  are  in 
a  moil  imperfe£!  flate;  yet  it  is  to  thefe  arts,  chiefly,  that 
rude  ages  are  devoted.  If  there  be  men,  bulled  about 
necefiaries,  more  than  about  any  other  things,  it  is  the 
bulk  of  men  in  the  moft  refined  times:  it  is  the  flupid  la¬ 
bourer  and  mechanic  :  it  is  the  merchant  at  his  books : /.it 
is  the  liberal  and  learned  themfelves,  amid  the  talks  of 
lludy  and  the  functions  of  office  ;  their  pleafures,  properly 
fio  called,  being  fnatched  at  intervals;  for  all  their  other 
amufement,  however  genuine,  arifes  merely  from  their  be¬ 
ing  employed.  The  favage  drelles,  dances,  and  flings/ 

Mr.  Robertflon  goes  on  thus : 

Do  the  arts  pleafe  becaufe  they  are  imitations  They 
are  not  imitations,  as  may  be  fleen  in  Caliban, — the 
Cyclops  of  Euripides, — the  fine  pafiages  of  Homer  and 
Milton. — Arts  refer  to  the  body  or  mind. — Thofe  which 
refer  to  the  body,  refer  either  to  the  ear  or  eye.— -Parts 
which  refer  to  the  ear,  are  mulic  and  lpeech.— Parts  which 
refer  to  the  eye,  are  archite&ure,  painting,  fculpture, 
gardening,  dancing*. 

Parts 


*  An  appendix  to  thefe  two  parts  may  inquire  into  the 
arts  that  regard  the  other  fenfes ;  and  there,  very  minute, 
but  often  deep,  lubje£ls,  come  into  confideration.  The 
more  they  are  examined,  however,  the  lefs  trivial  they  will 
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Parts  which  refer  to  mind,  contain  hiflory  and  poetry. 

Manner  of  treating  the  Fine  Arts  may  be  minute  and 
abftrufe,  or  general  and  plain our  author  prefers  the 
latter, 

A  treatife  upon  the  Fine  Arts  deferves  a  better  form  ;  it 
ought  to  rife  with  the  fubject ;  it  fhould  fpeak  to  the  au¬ 
dience  of  all  mankind.  Particular  explication  and  detail, 
indeed,  may  ftill  be  admitted  ;  but  it  fhould  feem  only 
upon  great  occafions.  To  pais  by  minute  objects,  but  to 
treat  of  great  ones  minutely,  is  a  lecret  in  fine  writing  in 
general,  which  feems  always  to  have  been  known  only  to 
a  few. 

6  There  have  been  chiefly  two  modes  of  delivering  the 
theory  of  the  arts  we  fpeak  of.  The  one  has  given  rules, 
propofltions,  and  problems ;  has  taught  how  to  read  and 
fpeak,  rather  than  how  to  underfland  ;  and  has  employed, 
as  if  in  preference,  an  abftrufe  and  technical  ftyle.  A 
field  dreary  and  thorny  ;  avoided,  rather  than  courted,  by 
the  feet  of  men.  The  other  has  been  more  inviting;  it 
has  added,  by  way  of  example,  a  defcription  of  poems, 
pictures,  buildings,  and  other  fine  productions.  But 
neither  of  the  two  is  what  we  would  afpire  at ;  for  nei¬ 
ther  of  them  inveftigates  a  theory,  diftinguifhes  a  tafle, 
gives  a  hiflory,  nor  marks  an  influence  upon  mankind. 
Thefe,  and  fuch  general  points,  we  would  vvifh  undertaken, 
and  addrefled,  in  liberal  writing,  to  the  learned  at  large  ; 
leaving  it  flill  incumbent  upon  individuals  to  pufli  parti¬ 
cular  and  minute  inquiries  into  whichfoever  of  the  Fine 
Arts  they  may  have  chofen  to  cultivate,  from  profeflion, 
or  from  choice.  This  is  a  plan,  which,  without  derogat¬ 
ing  from  any  other,  might  be  termed  the  higheft;  and 
which  breathes  the  fpirit  of  a  Fine  Art  itfelf. 

‘  But  who  is  able  to  put  it  into  execution  ?  The  bow 
refufes  to  be  bent,  but  by  the  arms  of  the  ftrong  ;  it  be¬ 
longs  only  to  Atlas  to  carry  the  globe.  While  I  under- 


poflibly  appear  :  there  may  happen  to  be  difeovered  a 
greater  number  of  fenfes,  and  of  external  objects  acting 
upon  them,  than  we  are  aware  of ;  and  the  fen  rations  ex¬ 
cited,  having  more  influence  than  we  conceived  oyer  the 
frame  of  man  ;  conftituting  animation,  inclination,  and 
even  elegant  pieafuve  and  de lire. 
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take  the  tafk,  I  venture  not  to  think  I  am  able  for  it. 
Such  a  fcheme,  however,  if  men  of  greater  abilities  and 
learning  fhall  one  day  execute  yrith  fuccefs,  it  may  be  af¬ 
firmed,  would  open  the  Fine  Arts  to  the  many,  formerly 
known  only  to  the  few  ;  would  intereft  the  literary  world 
in  general,  and  fpread  a  tafte  for  thofe  pleafures  which 
have  always  carried  nations  to  glory. 

4  Without  being  apprized  of  the  influence  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  and  without  feme  knowledge  of  their  theory,  we 
fhall  with  difadvantage  inquire  into  the  hiftory  of  the 
better  part  of  the  nations  who  have  appeared  upon  the 
earth.  We  may  as  well  be  ignorant  of  the  laws  and 
cufloms  of  feme  nations,  as  of  their  Fine  Arts.  In  ftudy- 
ing  the  chara&er  of  a  people,  one  inquiry  fhould  always 
be,  What  were  their  amufements  ?  We  here  get  hold  of 
great  features,  and  which  often  unriddle  the  reft.  This 
is  indifpenfably  neceflary,  where  ftates  have  rifen  to  culti¬ 
vation.  In  the  finer  tradts  of  the  temperate  regions  of 
the  earth,  lying  upon  the  north  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
flretchiog  back  to  the  Euxine,  to  the  Danube,  and,  in 
modern  times,  to  the  Baltic,  you  meet  amufements 
that  are  elegant,  and  plealures  that  are  refined.  Depart¬ 
ing  on  either  hand  to  the  fouth  or  to  the  north,  you  find 
tafte  to  degenerate,  and  gratification  to  become  impure. 
At  length,  arriving  at  the  extremities,  refinement  is  utterly 
left  :  to  give  pleafure,  is  to  ftupify  or  to  intoxicate  ;  here, 
by  opium  j  there,  by  brandy  and  tobacco.  The  happy 
intermediate  regions  enjoy  th z  yvrejfe  du  fenthnent.  Is  the 
philofopher  to  let  at  nought  theft  difti nations  }  Is  he  to 
lay  no  ftreis  upon  the  different  ftate  of  the  Arts  i  Is  he  to 
imagine  it  imports  not  that  the  peasant  in  Mufcovy  fiuh- 
iift  on  garlic,  and  iolace  himfelf  with  ardent  fpirits  ;  and 
in  Italy,  that  he  feed  on  a  water-melon,  and  go  forth  with 
the  guitar  on  his  back  to  the  plough  ?’ 

1  he  author  then  tells  us,  that  he  treats  of  Mufic  before 
fpeech  for  the  fake  of  convenience  j  for,-  lays  he, 

4  One  may  underftand  the  theory  of  Mufic,  without 
knowing  any  thing  of  that  of  Speech  ;  but  not  the  theory 
of  Speech,  without  feme  knowledge  of  Mufic.  Were  we 
to  begin  with  Speech,  it  would  be  neceflary  to  lay  down 
almoft  the  whole  elements  of  Mufic,  to  obtain  even  tech¬ 
nical  terms.  Add  to  all  this,  and  what  before  trial  may 
iurprife  many,  the  theory  of  Speech  will  be  found  far 
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fiiore  deep,  and  far  more  complicated*  than  that  of 
Mufic/ 

And  fecondly,  becaufe  the  fcience  is  next  to  inacceffible* 
and  the  path  folitary  that  leads  to  the  moll  ravifhing  of 
the  arts  ;  becaufe  there  is  fomethingin  the  fyftem  itfelf,  as 
at  prefent  delivered,  which  is  arbitrary  and  dark. 

‘  It  cannot  juftly  be  called  a  Science.  The  genuine 
theory  of  this  Art,  as  will  afterwards  be  explained,  having 
been  fet  afide,  from  an  idea  that  it  was  not  reducible  to 
practice,  and  another  fubftituted  in  its  room  ;  it  is  in  no 
fmall  degree  owing  to  the  complicated  fabric  and  defedls 
of  this  other,  that  the  dodfrines  of  Modern  Mufic  hav# 
proved  fo  uninviting  and  difficult  to  be  underflood. ’ 

€  Hence  has  the  world  been  left  in  the  hands  of  arid 
mathematicians,  who,  with  little  knowledge  of  the  human 
frame,  upon  which  the  impreflions  of  Mufic  are  made, 
and  without  even  a  {park  of  enthufiafm  for  the  Art  they 
were  treating,  have  projedled  fyftems  fo  intricate  and  fo 
thorny,  that,  if  they  did  not  fometimes  infedft  practice,  it 
would  be  of  no  importance  to  mankind,  whether  they  were 
true  or  were  falfe ;  for  in  both  cafes,  except  to  a  few, 
they  are  in  all  points  paft  underftanding.’ 

As  to  writers— Smith,  after  the  firft  pages,  takes  leave 
of  his  readers,  and,  plunging  at  once  into  the  recedes  of 
‘abfl: radii  on,  may  be  faid  to  be  never  heard  of  fince, 

Malcolm  is  the  befl  writer,  and  takes  in  the  whole  held 
of  mufic,  fo  far  as  known  in  his  time. 

D'Alembert’s  fyftem  is  narrow  and  delufive  ;  he  ad- 
dreifcs  one  writer  in  the  text  and  another  in  the  notes ; 
yet  he  is  the  firft  who  has  attempted  to  introduce  perfpi- 
cuity  and  analylis  into  the  fubjedt. 

Holden,  the  lateft  writer,  has  communicated  ufeful 
illuftration;  but  they  are  all  quite  unequal  to  the  wifhes 
of  a  reader,  who,  without  Undying  mufic  minutely,  de¬ 
ft  res  to  attain  fome  accurate  knowledge  of  the  fubjedb. 

6  But,  indeed,  there  lie  no  fmall  obftacles  in  the  way. 
The  ft  ltd  y  of  mufic,  from  being  an  uncommon,  is  a 
painful  one  ;  and  after  the  inquirer  has  with  labour  attain¬ 
ed  views,  he  is  apt  to  forget  by  what  fteps  he  attained  them. 
When  he  propofes  to  lay  down  the  fyftem  to  others,  and, 
for  this  purpofe,  places  himfelf  again  upon  the  threfhold, 
lie  may  recollcdf  fome  of  his  own  difficulties,  but  hardly 

them 
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them  all.  Herice  has  the  learner  in  this*  more  than  irt 
any  other  fubje£l,  to  read  almoft  all  the  books  that  have 
been  written  upon  it ;  hoping  what  links  have  been  omit¬ 
ted  by  one*  may  be  fupplied  by  another  5  and,  after  all, 
is  far  from  his  purpofe.  It  were  to  be  wifhed*  that  a 
plain  fcientific  view  of  the  firft  principles  of  Modern 
Mufic  (for  it  is  Modern  Mufic  that  we  fpeak  of),  and  of 
the  laws  of  compofition,  were  prefented  to  the  learned 
in  general,  and  in  fuch  a  form  as  could  be  underflood  upon 
an  attentive  perufal.  If  ever  a  mufician,  qualified  for  the 
talk,  fhall  find  leifure  to  undertake  it,  the  modern  world 
have  that  favour  to  requeft  of  him.  In  the  mean  while$ 
the  following  attempt  is  offered  with  deference,  till  that 
favour  be  bellowed, 

c  The  Fine  Arts,  Poetry  excepted,  have  never  flourifh* 
ed  in  our  iiland  fo  much  as  they  have  done  upon  the  con¬ 
tinent.  Not  having  Fine  Artifis,  we  are  in  danger  of  not 
knowing  what  are  Fine  Arts;  for  in  Archite&ure,  Paint* 
ing,  Sculpture,  and  chiefly  Mufic,  we  not  only  do  not 
execute  ourfelves,  but  fcarcely  know  what  is  executed  by 
others.  How  can  we,  in  this  cafe,  fpeak  of  the  Fine 
Arts  r  How  can  we  judge  of  the  tafle  of  polifhed  nations, 
ancient  and  modern  ;  or  even  reafon  upon  human  nature 
in  general  ?  Can  we  underfland,  for  example,  the  difpute 
about  Ancient  and  Modern  Mufic  ?  There  is  even  a  rifk 
of  being  ridiculous,  when  we  take  up  the  fubjefl.  In  the 
controverfy  about  ancient  and  modern  learning  in  general 
agitated  fo  hotly  fome  time  ago,  who  knows  not  that 
Mufic  made  a  great  article  in  the  difpute  ?  Sir  William 
Temple  affirmed,  that  the  ancient  Mufic  was  moil  won¬ 
derful  and  excellent ;  and  yet  there  is  little  doubt  he  knew 
nothing  of  Mufic,  ancient  or  modern.  Had  the  ancients 
been  lpe<ffators  of  this  combat,  they  would  afluredly  have 
often  blufhed  at  what  their  champions  faid  in  their  favour. 
We  can  hardly  open  an  Englifh  book,  but  we  fear  that 
Vve  fhall  meet  fomething  that  is  at  leaft  without  meaning 
upon  the  fubje£l  ;  Milton,  indeed,  knew  the  fcience  and  the 
charms  of  Mulic.  The  great  Bacon  fludied  Mufic.  Bat  it 
is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  fhining  sera  of  letters  in  England 
was  unfavourable  to  this  art.  It  has  been  remarked  by  many* 
that  Addifon  knew  little  of  Mufic  :  he  threw  ridicule  upon 
what  he  did  not  underfland  ;  and  the  Opera  was  infui  ted 
by  his  unkindly  pen.'  Pope  is  faid  to  have  had  no  ear  nor 
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tafte  for  Mu  fie.  And  Swift,  befides  being  in  the  fame 
condition,  feems  not  to  have  even  had  a  vague  notion  of 
what  Mufic  confifted. 

4  Had  it  been  propofed  to  write  the  praifes  of  Mufic, 
materials  would  not  have  been  wanting.  The  ancients 
needed  only  to  have  been  quoted  ;  and  if  there  were  any 
ot  the  ancients  more  item  and  rnorofe  than  others,  the 
reader  might  have  been  fafely  referred  to  what  they  have 
written.  But  upon  this  topic,  I  have  had  no  intention, 1 
here  or  elfewhere,  to  Write.  .It  would  have  been  mortify¬ 
ing,  befides,  to  an  art  which  commands  the  fpirit  of  man, 
to  draw  it  as  a  fuppiiant  begging  his  admiration.  There 
is  fir  rely  no  neceiiity  for  an  encomium  ;  if  there. were,  my 
pen  fhould  not  write  it.  To  recommend,  would  be  to 

1  fhall  give  a  very  fhort  and  .  imperfect  account  of  the 
th  ree  fir  ft  chapters,  as  I  do  not  underhand  the  iubjeef, 
which  however  feems  to  be  treated  with  great  perfpicuity 
and  nenius. 

O 

Chap,  I  — Theory  of  Modern  Mufic. 

The  author  begins  with  the  caufes  and  nature  of  found, 
and  then  examines  into  the  three  qualities  of  a  medical 
found,  force,  polifh,  and  time.- — Of  Tune — whether  Tem¬ 
pered  Mufic  may  not  be  put  upon  an  equal,  if  not  fuperior, 
footing  with  Diatonic  Mufic? — Of  compofition  and  the 
laws  of  harmony,  or  the  comparative  merits  of  harmony 
and  melody. 

Chap.  11 — Theory  of  Ancient  Mufic. 

4  Let  thole  who  find  pleafure  in  it,  declaim  againfl  the 
fancies  of  old  philofophers  :  their  bold  arrangements,  their 
diftinflions,  their  fubtlety,  know  no  parallel.  With  the 
fame  latitude  that  they  treated  other  fubje&s,  they  treated 
Mufic.  The  whole  conftitution  of  nature  was  the  firft 
example  they  produced  of  harmony  :  the  Mufes  prefiding 
over  all  the  lciences  :  Mufic,  the  name  of  every  art  :  the 
faculties  of  the  mind,  the  motions  and 'members  of  the 
body,  the  parts  of  a  ftatue,  all  in  mufical  proportion. 

4  Defcending  from  thole  heights,  where  they  had  been 
contemplating  Mufic  both  in  bodies  and  in  motions,  they  at 
Jaft  limited  Mufic  to  motion.  And,  in  treating  this 
Mufic,  they  divided  it  into  a  number  of  general  branches, 
correfponding  to  the  various  fubjefls  to  which  it  referred  : 
Vol.  VII.  A  a  a  Tune, 
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Tune,  Tinge,  Pantomime,  Dance,  anci  others.  Of  whicf^ 
the  two  firfl  only  come  here  under  our  examination.’ 

The  author  accordingly  treats  of  the  Mufica  Harmonica r# 
•—Of  Melopceia. — Of  the  Mufica  Rythmica* — Of  the  Mufica, 
Metrica.  This  chapter  concludes  with  the  difcuffion  of  a 
curious  quefcion. 

4  When  we  come  to  the  hiftory  of  Mufic.,  there  will  be 
a  proper  opportunity  to  mention  the  effects  that  were 
produced  in  ancient  times,  and  to  examine  into  the  caufe  5 
the  principal  obje£l  here,  being  only  a  view  of  the  Theory 
in  its  perfect  fiate.  Yet  one  circumftance  of  a  fimple 
kind  is  fo  linking  and  important,  as  not  be  palled  by, 
even  here,  unobferved  ;  and  which  may  help  to  explain 
the  fubjeft,  although  it  appear  not  to  have  drawn  a  iuffi- 
cient  attention  :  1  mean,  the  Jlownefis  of  Ancient  Mufic. 
From  flownefs  in  Mufic,  two  eifedls,  if  1  be  not  miflaken, 
mull  follow  :  Mufic  mull  be  brought  more  under  the 
judgment  of  the  mind,  and  lefs  under  that  of  the  ear. 
flence,  in  the  firfl  cafe,  the  great  power  of  Rythmus  ; 
alfo  the  eafier  tranfition  from  one  genus  and  ipecies  to 
another  very  different ;  when,  in  both,  the  movements 
were  How  :  and  in  the  lecondcafe,  Intervals  of  Fune  might 
fucceed  one  another  in  a  train,  without  having  often  any 
fimple  relation  ;  and  modulations  be  made  from  one  mode 
into  another  very  different ;  the.  flownefs  of  the  melody 
pre  venting  that  offenfive  comparifon  of  notes,  which  might 
have  been  occaftoned,  had  it  been  quick.  The  ancient 

•  .  y  .  i  ,  ! 

flow  Firs  might  hence,  at  times,  admit  of  a  dulnefs  and 
wildnefs,  which  would  not  fuit  the  velocity  of  Modern 
Mufic  :  and  we  can  alfo  explain  the  tranfitions  of  Ryth¬ 
mus,  without  conceiving  that  great  violence  attended  them. 
Such  tranfitions,  it  is  laid,  would  convulfe  the  hearers; 
but  even  fetting  the  flownefs  afide,  are  we  lure  that  what 
would  convulfe  a  modern,  would  be  fufficient  to  convulfe 
an  ancient  hearer?  Are  we  aware,  that  the  greater  the 
fenfibility,  the  greater  may  be  the  violence  employed  ? 
Do  not  we  know  iriftances  of  this  even  in  modern  times  ? 
Dr.  Burney  has  blamed  alfo  the  tranfitions  in  French 
Mufic,  from  common  to  tripple  time  ;  but  the  vivacity  of 
the  French  nation  feems  here  to  be  overlooked  ;  for  thole 
tranfitions  which  he  fpeaks  of,  are  admired  and  courted  in 
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f  ranee  :  they  give  to  our  Mufic,  fays  M.  Burette,  44  plus 
d'ame  &  d' expreffionF 

4  Yet  there  is  one  caufe,  which  may  prevent  us  for  ever 
from  fully  underftanding  this  fubjeft.  In  one  thing, 
a  l  mo  ft  a  total  {Hence  reigns  among  the  ancient  writers. 
They  give  us  theories  of  the  genera  and  modes,  both  in 
Harmony  and  Rythmus ;  but  they  do  not  unfold  to  us  the 
principles  on  which,  thefe  were  founded.  It  feems  pro¬ 
bable,  invelbigations  of  this  kind  were  referved  for  thofe 
who  were  advanced  high  in  philofophy  ;  and  made  the 
fubje&s,  not  of  writing,  but  of  difeourfe.  This  was  in 
the  genius  of  ancient  literature,  which  drew  a  veil  between 
the  learned  and  unlearned  ;  there  was  a  doctrine  which  all 
were  admitted  to  hear  ;  there  was  a  doctrine  only  for  the 
car  of  the  initiated.  That  double  condition  of  things 
feems  to  have  been  carried  through  all  the  fubje&s  of 
knowledge  ;  taking  place  in  religion  itlelf.  My  fiery  was 
written  on  the  front  of  every  fcience ;  and  they  who  were 
polfdfed  of  thefecrets,  kept  them  unrevealed.  To  under- 
idand  antiquity,  we  muff  have  lived  in  ancient  times  :  con¬ 
cerning  many  things  both  in  practice  and  theory,  they 
only  who  have  been  two  thoufand  years  in  the  grave  could 
give  us  information.  We  have  to  open  writers  much  po- 
Iterior  in  time,  when  the  ancient  fpirit  began  to  relax,  and 
the  dawnings  of  that  communication  between  mankind 
began  to  fhine,  winch  have  fince  fpread  around  with  fuch 
light,  as  to  become  general  in  the  modern  world  $  placing 
men  of  letters  all  within  the  fame  circle.  Arildides  Quin¬ 
tilian  us  is  the  writer  of  this  fort,  that  has  reached  us ;  but 
we  are  not  certain  that  his  abilities  and  knowledge  are 
equal  to  his  lubjedf.  Yet  he  feems  fenlible  that  he  was 
writing  upon  a  new  plan.  44  I  will  (peak  of  things,”  fays 
he,  when  entering  on  the  moral  part  of  Mull',  4v  which 
have  hitherto  been  palled  over  in  lilence  ;  not  either  thro’ 
the  ignorance  nor  envy  of  writers  ;  for  that  cannot  be 
faid  of  men  diftinguifhed  alike  for  the  greateft  paffion  for 
Mufic,and  for  the  deepeftfkili  in  the  fcience  ;  but  bscaufe, 
while  they  committed  fome  things  to  writing,  the  more 
abftrufe  topics  were  referved  for  familiar  converfation.” 
The  better  parts  of  ancient  philofophy  may  have  been 
confined  to  the  difeourfes  of  philosophers ;  and  even  in 
what  has  been  committed  to  writing,  ancient  concifenefs 
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is  ever  and  anon  requiring  an  interpreter.  The  number 
of  diviiions  alfo,  which  characterizes  ancient  fcience,  mul¬ 
tiplies  uncertainties.  They  viewed  objedts  in  many  lights, 
and  had  a  paflion  for  many  arrangements  :  they  applied 
the  fame  terms  to  different  things  ;  and  they  expreffed  th® 
fame  things  by  different  terms.  The  modern  ftudent 
plunges  in  darknefs. 

4  Light  feems  to  have  accompanied  us,  fo  far  as  we  have 
gone,  m  this lubjeft.  We  have  reached  l'omething  intelli¬ 
gible  and  reasonable  :  at  leaff,  we  are  pleafed  to  think  lo. 
We  are  prone  to  form  opinions.  We  are  contented  to  be 
wrong,  rather  than  to  have  no  opinions ;  the  ftate  of  ob¬ 
scurity  having  always  proved  more  undefirable  than  the 
If  ate  of  darknefs.  The  philofopher  often,  wading  in  this 
darknefs,  wifhes  for  the  light  of  error,  when  he  cannot 
arrive  at  the  light  of  truth  ;  like  Ajax  in  the  Iliad,  praying, 
if  he  muff  periih,  to  penlh  44  in  the  face  of  day.” 

Chap.  1 1 1  .—Speculations  on  Mufic. 

In  this  chapter,  the  author  gives  us  the  fyftems  of 
Tan  mi  and  Rameau,  of  which  he  writes  thus  : 

4  Hide  are  the  fyftems  of  Rameau  and  Tartini,  in  fome 
of  their  chief  points  of  view.  Seldom  has  fcience  (hone 
with  fuch  brilliancy,  as  in  their  hands :  they  give  not  a 
number  of  little  unconnefted  rules;  but  one  great  phe¬ 
nomenon  ;  one  fimple  and  magnificent  theory.  In  the 
refonance  of  a  founding  body,  Rameau  fpreads  out  to  you 
the  founds  of  harmony  :  Tartini,  by  his  third  found ,  col- 
lefts  them  all  back  again  into  one.  You  have  trebles  from 
Nature,  in  the  one  fyifem  ;  a  bafs  from  Nature,  in  the 
other.  We  are  fo  much  charmed  with  the  phyfical  laws, 
and  the  agreement  between  them  and  the  organ  of  hearing, 
that  it  is  painful  to  deicend  from  fuch  heights,  and  find 
out  at  iaft,  that  we  have  been  gazing  at  a  wrong  object  : 
the  itlufiration  of  a  rule,  inftead  of  the  demonftration  of 
a  principle.  Science  and  truth,  coming  down  to  a  hum¬ 
bler  Ration,  tells  us,  that  all  we  have  l'een  is  only  analogy. 
The  ffmplicity  and  order  of  phyfics  have  been  before 
us ;  but  when  we  go  to  the  ear  of  man,  often  we  find 
that  uncontroulable  organ  deaf  to  order  and  fimplicity  : 
difturbine  and  inverting-  nature. 

O  O 

4  Thcie  lplendid  fyftems  tend  even  to  miflead  us  into 
narrow  dodtrines,  unworthy  of  fcience/ 
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After  this  Mr.  R.  gives  an  analyhs  of  An  Fffdy  on  Tuney 
publiflied  two  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Maxwell,  upon  a  plan 
both  beautiful  and  new  ;  and  concludes  the  chapter  with 
an  account  of  lixtv -three  books,  which  he  has  confuked 
upon  the  fubjed  of  his  lpeculations. 

“To  be  continued. 


A  R  T.  X. 


Difcourfes  on  various  Subjects  Ay  Thomas  Balguy ,  D.D.  Arch¬ 
deacon  and  Prebendary  of  IFincheJier ,  and  formerly  Fellow 
cf  St.  'Johns  College ,  in  Cambridge .  8vo.  Lockyer 
Davis. 


Sermon  I.  The  different  Characters  of  Youth  and  Age. 


<c  In  malice  be  ye  children ,  but  in  underfunding  be  mend'— 

i  Cor.  xiv.  20. 

'\f  OUNG  men  have  benevolence  without  underhand- 
1.  ins;.'— Old  men  have  underftandinsr  without  benevo- 

lence.— -The  perfect:  charader  is  that  which  unites  them 
both.  This  union  particularly  commendable  in  academi¬ 
cians. 

/ 

it  has  been  fa'id,  but  I  know  not  with  what  truth,  that 
the  Duke  of  Newcaftle,  before  whom  this  fermon  was 
preached,  was  offended  at  it  ;  and  that  Dr.  Balguy  was 
defired  to  make  fome  apology,  which  he  of  courfe  dif- 
dained  to  do.  Poffibly  the  flory  may  be  an  idle  one,  if 
not,  I  dare  iav  there  was  no  juft  caufe  of  offence  ;  and  if 
the  Sermon  did  contain  a  little  good  advice,  it  is  to  be 
w iffted  that  Chancellors  and  Chancellors’  fans  and  couftns 
heard  a  little  more  of  this,  and  a  little  lets  Battery,  when 
they  vifit  our  universities,  the  great  reproach  of  which  is 
the  inftitution  of  the  orders  of  noblemen  and  fellow  com¬ 
moners.  ‘h  y.ev  TtoXiuq  rs  k)  zAhovz  &;A sersv.  A  ftate  of  com¬ 
mon  difcipline  fhould  furely  allow  of  no  fuefa  diftindions. 

Sermon  II,  III. 

For  in  much  wifdom  is  much  grief:  and  he  that  increaf- 
eth  knowledge,  increafetk  forrowd — -Lcclei.  i.  J 8. 

Dr.  B.  after that  the  pleafure  of  gratifying  our 
thjr0:  after  truth  is  fhort  and  momentary  ;  that  the 
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fenfe  of  fuperior  abilities  is  leaft  in  thofe  who  have 
the  greatefl  fhare  of  them  ;  that  learned  men  feldom  fuc- 
ceed  in  procuring  the  efteem  of  others  ;  that  the  rewards 
of  knowledge  are  neither  large  nor  certain  ;  that  all  the 
knowledge  we  can  obtain  is  bat  little;  that  the  little  we 
do  obtain  is  fallacious,  and  our  opinions  precarious  and 
vain  ;  and  that  the  few  truths  of  moment  which  we  cer¬ 
tainly  know,  are  fuch  as  often  fill  the  mind  wish  painful 
reflections. 

Moff  men  will  think  that  the  learned  and  pious  author 
has  carried  his  argument  much  farther  than  it  will  go. 
indeed  it  appears  to  me  that  there  runs  through  the  whole 
of  this,  a  miiiake  in  arguing  upon  the  faffs  which  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  mankind  will  not  fupport ;  and  a  miftake  in  rea- 
foni  ng  upon  mathematical  and  metaphyficai  knowledge  only, 
as  if  thefe  were  the  only  branches  of  knowledge.  It  cannot 
be  doubted,  that  to  many  men  a  life  of  literature  is  a  life  of 
pleafure  ;  that  they  are  contented  with  what  they  know, 
and  expeff  no  returns  but  what  they  receive;  that  their 
views  of  human  life  are  pleaflng,  and  their  retrofpefts  on 
themfelves  not  unfatisfaefory.  In  this,  therefore,  it  mu  ft 
be  allowed,  as  I  have  heard  it  generally  remarked  by 
judges  whofe  teffimony  will  bear  me  out,  that  Dr.  B.  has 
carried  an  ingenious  idea  too  far,  and  indulged  a  little  in 
declamation. — It  is  neverthelefs  true,  as  he  hates  with 
great  eloquence,  that, 

4  If  there  be  thofe,  who  would  feparate  the  character  of 
a  wife  from  that  of  a  religious  man  :  if  there  be,  who  fol- 
low  after  wifdom  for  amufement  only,  not  for  advantage  ; 
or  for  fuch  advantages  as  are  foreign  to  the  main  ends  of 
human  exigence :  if  there  be,  who  are  directed,  in  the 
choice  of  their  ftudies,  bv  no  better  tmide  than  accidental 
cunofity ;  and  follow  this  guide,  wherever  file  leads,  to  the 
negletl  of  higher ,  and  more  ijnportant  engagements  :  if  there 
be,  who  fludy  every  thing,  befdes  their  duty  ;  and  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  every  part  of  the  creation,  except  them - 
Jelves , — all  thefe  may  one  day  be  convinced  from  their 
own  experience,  "That  in  much  ivifdom ,  is  much  grief ,  and  he 
that  increafeth  knoivledge  increafetb  for  row? 

Much  wifdom,  on  the  contrary,  will  make  us  humble, 
*«^iiiodcil,—  charitable,-—  moderate, — pious. 

Difcourfe 
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bifcourfe  IV. 

Tea,  let  him  take  all ,  forafmuch  as  my  lord  the  king  is  come 
ttgain  in  peace  unto  his  own  houfe . 

This  text,  for  the  29th  of  May,  is  moll  ingenious  ;  and 
the  fermon,  if  we  except,  perhaps,  a  few  inaccurate  ex- 
preffions,  where  the  religion  of  Calvin  is  branded  for 
tenet,  the  confequences  of  which  Calvin  difowned, 
anfwers  to  it. 

Dr.  B.  examines  the  foundation  of  the  extraordinary 
joy  of  the  nation,  and  the  folly  our  anceltors  were  guilty 
of,  in  exprejjing  their  joy  like  Mephibolheth,  by  unlimited 
conceflions.  The  nation  rejoiced  for  the  refloration  of— 
peace — of  law  and  jultice— of  monarchy— and  of  the 
church. 

6  1.  For  many  years  pall  this  unhappy  nation  had 
drunk  deep  of  the  calamities  of  war  :  of  war  attended 
with  every  circumflance  that  could  make  the  poifonous 
draught  either  more  bitter  or  more  deadly. — -The  fcene  of 
this  war  was  England.  I  he  bloodlhed  was  at  our  own 
doors;  in  the  hearing  and  in  the  fight  of  our  wives  and 
children.  The  contending  parties  were  Britons.  Every¬ 
man’s  hand  was  againll  his  neighbour  and  his  brother. 
And,  to  cut  off  all  poffible  confolation  from  the  unhappy 
fufferers,  the  iffiue  of  the  conflict  could  not  but  be  fatal. 
For  it  was  the  conflict  of  tyranny  on  the  one  part,  of 
anarchy  on  the  other  :  of  governors  who  ruled  by  will,  not 
by  law  ;  of  fubjedls  who  would  not  fuffer.  the  law  itfelf  to 
controul  their  aclions, — In  fuch  a  wretched  and  hopelefs 
flate  of  things,  it  could  not  have  been  wondered,  if  men 
had  patiently  fubmitted  to  the  iron  rod  of  a  protedlor  ; 
much  lefs  that  they  rejoiced  in  the  mild  and  gentle  fway 
(for  fuch  they  hoped  to  have  found  it)  of  a  legal  mo¬ 
narch. 

4  This  then  was  the  fir  ft  benefit  expedled  from  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  king— the  relloration  of  Peace. — Another  ad¬ 
vantage  propofed  was, 

4  2.  The  relloration  of  Law  and  Juftice. — I  am  not  ig¬ 
norant,  that,  after  the  fubverfion  of  regal  government,  our 
courts  of  law  were  kept  open  :  and  there  leems  reafon  to 
believe,  that  quellions  of  private  property  were,  for  the 
moll  part,  examined  carefully,  and  decided  honeilly.  But 
thefe  decifions  reached  no  farther  than  to  difpute's  between 
fellow  fuhjects .  For  where  was  the  man,  that  durji  dis¬ 
pute 
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pute  with  his  governors  ?  Unlefs  indeed  he  had  an  army  at 
hand,  ready  to  fnpport  his  caufe  ! — Accordingly  we  find, 
that  the  extortions  of  money  were  both  frequent  and  great  ; 
the  ways  of  collect  big  it  arbitrary  arid  opprelhve  ;  and  the 
whole  adminiffration  of  public  jufltce,  not  only  defect  ive,  but 
partial.  How  indeed  fhould  it  be  otherwise  ?  For  the 
flames  of  war,  though  fome  times  fit  fled,  had  never  been 
extinguished  :  and  therefore  the  magiftrate  was.  of  necei- 
fity  to  conduct  himfelf  as  in  an  enemy’s  country  ;  and 
every  fufpedted  perfon  was' liable,  of  conrfe,  to  forfeit  life 
or  goods  at  the  difcretion  of  the  conqueror. 

‘  3.  A  third  advantage  was  the  reiteration  of  Monarchy, 
3.  e.  of  a  fettled  form  of  government  ;  in  oppofition  of  thole 
cver-fhifting  fcenes  of  anarchy  and  confufion,  which  left 
men  in  perpetual  doubt  and  dread,  and  deprived  them  of  all 
reafonable  affurance,  what  courfe  they  might  fleer  with 
fafety. — It  was  not  the  recall  of  the  exiled  family ,  that  pro¬ 
duced  fuch  tranfports  of  joy  ;  a  family,  who  had  little 
pretentions  here  either  to  efteem  or  gratitude  :  but  it  was 
tire  recall  of  monarchy  itfelf.  Even  this  perhaps  is  faying 
too  much.  It  was  not  the  recovery  of  a  particular  form  of 
government  ;  but  the  recovery  of  government  itfelf  :  which 
could  not  have  been  brought  to  a  permanent  eftablifhment 
on  any  other  plan.  Monarchy  was  the  ancient ,  the  legal, 
form  of  our  government  ;  and  might  be  expected  to  take 
root  in  its  native  foil,  both  more  eafily  and  more  firmly, 
than  any  other  political  inifitution,  which  could  be  fubfti- 
tuted  in  its  place.  Indeed,  all  things  confidered,  there 
feems  to  have  been  no  choice  left :  the  nation  mujt  have 
done  what  they  did,  or  have  continued  to  fuller. 

4  4.  To  thefe  civil  advantages  we  muff  add  one  more  of 
a  religious  kind,  which  1  fhall  beg  leave  to  confider  more 
particularly  *  I  mean  the  re  if  oration  of  the  Church.  Not 
becaufe  it  is  the  pureff  church  in  Chriffendom  ;  not  be- 
-  caufe  it  is  formed  on  the  model  of  primitive  antiquity; 
not  becaufe  its  governors  derive  their  authority,  by  an  un¬ 
interrupted  fuccefhon,  from  the  apoftles  :  but  becaufe  it 
let  men  free  from  the  nonfenfe  of  Cahinifm ,  the  madnefs 
of  entbtifiafm ,  the  terrors  of  perfecutioh  ;  becaufe  it  has 
given  birth  to  a  religion  founded  on  reafon,  a  religion 
which  teaches,  that  a  life  of  virtue  is  the  mold  acceptable 
tribute  we  can  pay  to  the  Deity,  and  the  inoft  necefi'ary 
condition  of  our  eternal  happinefs. 

6  I  pre- 
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4 1  pretend  not  that  thefe  things  were  brought  about  ii%  .. 
sn  inftant  :  there  wanted  another  revolution  to  compleat 
the  work.— Still  we  may  affirm  that  a  good  beginning  was 
made  by  the  refloration  of  the  eflciblifbed  church . 

6  Whoever  attends  to  the  various  modes  of  faith,  which 
fubfifted  in  the  times  of  confufion,  will  find  fcarce  onefedf , 
among  the  numerous  fpawn  of  Puritanifm,  which  was  not 
deeply  tindlured  with  the  religion  of  Calvin:  a  religion 
which  leems  to  have  refled  on  this  execrable  foundation, 
that  God  is  a  tyrant.  Why  elie  did  its  teachers  delight  to 
reprefent  him  as  governing  by  will  only,  not  by  wtfdom  P 
Why  elfe  did  their  followers  hope  to  obtain  his  favour  by 
neglecting  the  bufinefs,  or  renouncing  the  pleafures  of  life  5 
and  wafie  that  time  in  a  fcrupulous  and  painful  attendance 
on  ledfures,  and  fermons,  and  catechifms,  and  ail  the 
drudgery  of  miftaken  piety  ;  which  ought  to  have  been 
given  to  works  of  charity  and  juftice  ?  As  if  our  Creator 
had  placed  us  here  only  to  give  us  inceJJ'ant  mortification  5 
to  make  us  auftere,  and  fullen,  and  averfe  from  all  the 
endearments  of  fociety  !  True  religion  on  the  contrary, 
looking  up  to  God  as  the  benevolent  father  of  the  uni- 
verfe,  is  in  no  fear  of  provoking  his  difpleafure,  either  by 
the  improvement  of  his  gifts,  or  the  enjoyment  of  them  : 
fears  only  to  provoke  him  by  doing  nothing,  or  by  doing 
mifchief ;  by  a  life  wafted  in  indolence  and  inadlion,  or 
devoted  to  the  gratification  of  private  intereft  and  paffions, 
in  oppofition  to  the  general  welfare. 

4  Another  leading  principle  in  the  religion  of  the  times 
was  Enthufiaf?n  :  and  to  thefe  two  principles,  acting  with 
united  force,  we  may  impute  the  ruin  both  of  church  and 
king.  If  the  minds  of  the  people  had  not  been  heated  by 
religious  zeal,  they  would  have  yielded  up  their  civil  liber¬ 
ties  after  a  fhort  and  a  faint  ftruggle  :  Charles  might  have 
eftabliflied  himfelf  in  arbitrary  power,  and  the  Star-chamber 
have  rivalled  the  InquifiUon .  But  when  once  men  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  they  are  fighting  the  caufe  of  God,  and  ailing 
under  the  immediate  influence  of  his  Holy  Spirit  $  from 
that  moment  they  become  irrefiftible. —  Without  queftion 
Enthufiafm  is  a  moft  admirable  inftrurnent,  when  properly 
threifed,  and  feafonably  checked  :  but  it  is  an  inftrurnent 
which  no  human  wfifdom  is  capable  of  guiding.  It  re- 
fern  hies  forne  of  thofe  efficacious  medicines ,  which  out 
phyficians  care  not  to  prefcribe,  from  the  difficulty  of  ad- 
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jufcing  the  dofe,  arid  the  impoffibility  of  forefeet ngwhethei6 
it  will  kill  or  cure.  In  the  cafe  before  us,  the  effedls  of 
this  powerful  principle  were  indeed  aftonifhing  :  but  they 
were  enough  to  make  wife  men  tremble',  whenever  they 
difeern  the  famefpirit  diffufmg  itfelf  through  the  body  of  a 
people,  if  it  refeued  us  from  the  yoke  of  civil  tyranny 
(which  it  never  efifedlually  did)  it  left  us  in  a  much  worie 
condition  :  by  letting  men  free  from  the  dominion  of  rea- 
fon  and  conference,  inflaming  their  pafhons  in  the  purfuit 
of  imaginary  objedls,  and  making  them  an  eafy  prey  to 
hypocrites  and  villains. * 

The  folly  con  filled  in  obtaining  no  limitations  :  Hence 
it  became  neceffary  for  the  deluded  fuccelfor  to  be  fent  in¬ 
to  banifhment : 

6  And  the  prejudices  of  the  people  and  the  circumllances 
of  the  times,  concurred  in  placing  William,  a  flranger  and 
a  foldier^  on  the  throne  of  Britain.  Hence  a  door  was 
opened  to  innumerable  evils ;  fome  of  them  remaining  to 
this  day,  and  likely  to  remain  to  the  lateft  pollen ty.  Let 
it  be  fufficient  to  have  pointed  at  thefe  evils,  without  nam¬ 
ing  them.  I  mean  not  to  cenfure  the  prefent  times,  but 
the  pall. 

*  But  frnce  we  have  hinted  at  the  inconveniences,  let  us 
not  forget  the  benefits^  arifing  from  this  change  of  govern¬ 
ment  :  the  improvement  of  arts  ;  the  extension  of  com¬ 
merce;  the  heady  adminihration  of  juftice  ;  the  free  ex- 
ercife  of  religion.  Let  us  not  forget,  that  we  have  a 
prince  on  the  throne ,  who  makes  it  his  boah,  that  he  is  a 
native  of  Britain.  May  he  long  continue  to  reign  in  the 
hearts  and  affedlions  of  his  fubjedls !  may  his  minillers 
ferve  him  with  fidelity  and  prudence  ;  and  may  fuch  fer- 
v;ce  be  ever  repaid  by  the  confidence  and  thanks  of  an 
united  people  V 

Difcourfe  V .-—On  the  Fad  for  the  American  War ,  in 

*77<\  - 

4  Sirs ,  ye  are  Brethren  ;  why  do  ye  wrong  one  to  another  V 
—  Adis  vii.  26. 

This  alfo  is  a  moll  ingenious  text;  perhaps  the  only 
text  for  the  day  ;  but  I  mull  fairly  confefs;  1  do  not  think 
the  fermon  comes  up  to  it.  It  is  a  fenfible  and  ingenious, 
but  general  diflertation  on  the  nature  and  efFedts  of  party* 
But  as  averfe  as  I  am  to  introducing  particular  politics 
where  they  have  00  bufinefs,  I  think  they  fhould  come 
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when  they  are  called  for;  juft  as,  in  imitation  of  the  French, 
the  peculiar  duties  of  kings  ought  to  be  the  moft  frequent 
topic  of  the  fermons  of  St.  James’s.  It  is  indeed  extraor¬ 
dinary  that  Pericles’  famed  oration,  and  the  other  fine 
models  left  us  by  the  Greeks,  have  fo  feldom  ferved  for 
models  of  fermons  on  the  29th  of  May  (the  celebration  of 
which  is  now  abfurdly  left  off"),  5th  of  November,  &c. 
But  perhaps,  notwithftanding  Hoadley’s  advice  to  his 
clergy  to  read  the  claftics,  we  have  not  yet  heard  a  truly 
claffical  preacher.- — Seeker’s  fermon  on  the  rebellion  is 
what  comes  neareft  to  my  ideas  on  the  fubje£I. 

Diicourfes  VI.  and  VII. — On  Church  Authority. 

c  Obey  them  that  have  the  rule  over  you ,  and  fubmit  your - 
/elves,  for  they  watch  for  your  fouls.’—  Heb.  xiii.  7. 

Thefe  will  be  confidered  in  {peaking  of  the  fifth 
charoe. 

O  ^ 

Difcourfe  VIII. — On  the  Difficulties  which  attend  the 
Study  of  Religion. 

6  V erily  thou  art  a  God  that  hidejl  thyfelf  thou  God  of 
Ifrael  the  Saviour.’—  Ifaiah xlv.  15. 

Clear  conclufions  about  the  nature  of  God  not  to 'be  at¬ 
tained  to  by  the  wandering  tribes  of  America,  of  thofe 
fruitful  feminaries  which  ilippiy  us  annually  with  men  to 
do  the  work  of  horfes  and  oxen* — Hard  things  in  the  firffc 
page  of  either  teftaroent — No  true  diftindtion  between  ne- 
ceflary  and  unneceftary  truths  ;  for  all  truths  revealed  in 
the  gofpel  are  necefTarv  to  be  known  as  far  as  they  can  be 
known. — - More  even  in  the  apoftle’s  creed  than  is  level  to 
the  capacity  of  every  Chriftian. — -What  maybe  overlooked 
without  harm  or  danger ,  are  queftions  to  which  no  general 
anfwer  can  be  given  ;  we  are  to  do  what  we  can . — No 
barren  (peculations  in  the  divine  books, — Even  the  moral 
precepts  of  the  gofpel  not  free  from  every  degree  of  diffi¬ 
culty  and  obfeurity. — On  the  whole,  fearching  the  ferip- 
tures  will  have  the  efFeft  it  was  intended  for,  by  making  us 
— humble  and  charitable. — The  clergy  particularly  will  find 
employment  enough  for  years  of  ftudy  ;  they  will  live  and 
die  confcious  of  their  own  ignorance ;  but  they  will  die 
with  this  comfortable  reftedlion-^-that  they  have  done  their 
duty. 

Sermon  IX. — Gn  Salvation  through  Faith  in  Chrijl . 

4  For  by  grace  are  ye  faved  through  faith. phel.  ii.  8. 

This  fevmon  contains  the  ufual  things  on  the  general 
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fubje&  of  belief  in  Chriftianity  ;  the  only  particular  paf* 
fage  is  this  : 

4  There  is  indeed  a  difficulty  on  this  fubjed,  which 
muft  not  be  palled  over.  If  remiftion  of  bus,  it  may  be 
faid,  is  confined  to  believers ,  what  Iball  become  of  thole 
who  lived  before  the  time  of  Chrift,  and  had  no  warning 
given  them  of  his  appearance  in  the  world  ?  what  of  thoft, 
in, every  age  and  nation,  to  whom  the  offers  of  mercy  hava- 
never  been  made  ?— I  cannot  he  of  their  opinion,  who 
fpeak.  of  this  as  an  inquiry  in  which  we  have  no  concern  : 
for  it  is  the  concern  of  every  Chriftian  to  vindicate  his 
religion  from  the  imputation  of  cruelty  and  injuftice.  To 
guard  therefore  againft  fuch  imputations,  it  has  been  fun- 
pofed  by  many,  that  the  general  expreilions,  which  we 
meet  with,  on  this  head,  in  the  New  Teftament,  are  to  be 
limited  by  the  cafe  and  circumftances  of  each  particular 
perfon  ;  for  that  no  one  is  tied  to  impojfibilies. — Every  good 
man,  i  believe,  is  inclined,  at  firft  hearing,  to  favour  this 
fuppofition.  But,  I  fear,  it  is  a  fuppofition  not  always  to 
be  reconciled  with  the  obvious  defign  and  intention  of  the 
facred  writers.  According  to  St.  Paul,  every  onefhall  be 
faved,  that  calls  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  But  how, 
fays  he,  fall  they  call  on  him ,  in  whom  they  have  not  believ¬ 
ed ?  and  how  fall  they  believe ,  unlefs  they  bear?  The 
pafTage  plainly  implies,  that  they  who  have  never  heard  of 
Chrift  cannot  be  faved:  fo  that  they  are  deprived  of  fal- 
vation  for  want  of  that  very  faith,  which  it  was  impojftble > 
for  them  to  have.--— It  may  be  faid  indeed,  the  Apoftle 
means  nothing  more,  than  to  reprefent  the  difficulty  men 
mult  be  under  of  qualifying  themfelves  for  heaven  and 
happinefs  j  when  they  have  no  guide  to  dired  their  fteps, 
or  even  to  point  out  to  their  view  the  object  and  end  of 
their  labours.  But  1  am  not  fure  that  we  can  follow  this 
interpretation,  without  taking  an  unwarrantable  liberty 
with  the  plain  words  of  feriptures.  Perhaps  too  it  may 
be  found  not  neceffary ,  to  the  vindication  of  religion,  that 
this  liberty  fhould  be  taken.  For  we  may  well  allow, 
that  our  Saviour  has  made  a  general  propitiation  for  the 
fins  of  the  whole  world  ;  and  yet  maintain  that  he  has 
provided  ^peculiar  falvation  for  his  difciples  and  followers. 
In  the  reprefentation  indeed,  which  he  has  given  us,  of  the 
judgment  at:  the  la  ft  day,  we  find  the  whole  race  of  man¬ 
kind  diflributed  only  into  two  dalles ;  the  righteous  and  the 
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wickea.  But  we  are  not  told,  that  all  the  righteous  fhall 
obtain  the  fame  reward.  God  is  gracious  and  kind  to  all 
his  creatures,  who  have  rendered  tbemfelves  capable  of  his 
favour :  but  he  may  yet  be  more  kind  to  thofe,  who  come 
recommended  to  him  under  the  fpecial  patronage  of  their 
P.edeemer.  For  his  merits,  not  their  own,  they  may  be 
advanced  to  a  higher  fiation,  and  raifed  to  more  diftin- 
guifhed  honours.  Life  eternal ,  we  will  fay,  is  purchafed 
tor  all,  who  are  qualified  to  receive  it^  by  the  blood  of 
Chriit.  But  CbriJUan  falvation  is  confined  to  his  chofen 
flock  ;  to  that  peculiar  people,  whom  he  has  purified  for  him- 
Jef,  and  made  heirs  of  a  better  refurrettion. 

4  1  fee  nothing  in  this  plan  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
juffice.  It  is  perfedlly  conformable  to  the  methods  God  is 
pleafed  to  purfue  in  the  government  of  th t  prefent  world  : 
and  perfediiy  well  adapted,  fo  far  as  we  can  judge,  to  the 
fupport  of  piety  and  virtue.  The  rewards,  it  is  true,  of 
our  Saviour  s  perfect  obedience  are  transferred  to  us,  who 
have  no  claim  to  them.  But  they  are  ftill  his  rewards, 
not  our  s  :  for  he  is  gracioufly  pleafed  to  cordider  the  fa¬ 
vours  and  diffinftions  conferred  on  his  faithful  followers ,  as 
conferred  on  himfelf 

4  Let  us  not  however  be  too  peremptory  in  deciding  on 
the  ways  of  God.  Believers  fhall  be  laved  :  unbelievers 
fhall  be  damned.  This  is  Scripture,  and  therefore  true. 
But  all  believers  fhall  not  be  faved  :  the  devils  tbemfelves 
believe  and  tremble .  This  alfo  is  Scripture  :  and  Scripture 
cannot  contradidf  itfelf.  May  it  not  then  be  fuppofed, 
without  inconfiflency,  that  all  unbelievers  fhall  not  be 
damned  ?  though  this  indeed  the  Scripture  has  not  exprefs- 
ly  told  us.  If  we  take  that  word  in  its  feverefl  lenfe,  the 
proportion  muji  admit  of  fome  limitation.  Otherwife  wc 
fubvert  the  moft  fundamental  doctrines  both  of  natural 
and  revealed  religion.  Criminal  unbelief  will  be  juftly 
puni filed.  Unbelief  not  criminal  may  draw  punilbment 
after  it,  if  it  gives  occafion,  as  it  naturally  will,  to  an 
abandoned  and  profligate  courfe  of  life.  But  farther  than 
this  we  cannot  go.  For  when  the  Gentiles ,  which  have  not 
the  law ,  do  by  nature ,  the  things  contained  in  the  law,  thefe , 
having  not  the  law,  are  a  law  unto  thenf elves.  And,  when 
they  who  are  ftrangers  to  the  Gofpel  of  Chrilt  fulfil  the 
precepts  of  the  Gofpel,  they  will  doubtlefs,  in  lbme  degree, 
be  intitled  to  its  privileges,  andfhare  in  its  lewards. — We 
'  '  f  ?  • .  prefume 
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prefume  not  however  to  affirm ,  that  they  will  be  placed  oa 
a  level  with  Chriftians  ;  nor  yet  to  deny  it.  On  this  point, 
the  Scriptures  are  not  explicit ,  and  we  muft  content  our- 
felves  therefore  with  fuch  reafonable  conjectures,  as,  by 
comparing  and  laying  together  different  paffages,  we  may 
be  able  to  form.’ 

We  now  come  to  the  Charges,  which  are  feven  in 
number. 

Charge  X.—~  On  the  Char  ad]  er  and  Condudl  of  the  Minifers, 
cf  the  G&fpeL 

The  1'um  of  this  is,  that  books  may  be  read,  as  well  as 
men,  too  much ;  and  men  may  be  read,  as  well  as  books, 
too  little. 

Dr.  B.  fhews  the  abfurdities  of  the  Mofaical  and  enthu- 
fiaftic  fyftem. — He  contends  for  the  advantages  of  philofo- 
phical  as  well  as  critical  learning.- — In  the  iecond  part  he 
recommends  the  keeping  company,  as  far  as  it  is  decent 
and  refpeftable,  with  men  of  different  opinions  from  our- 
felves,  as  the  beft  way  of  preventing  error  in  our  own 
opinions,  or  continuance  in  thofe  that  are  wrong. 

4  Scarce  any  man  is  fit  to  be  trufted  with  the  Jole  con¬ 
duct  of  his  own  underffanding ;  and  they  perhaps  lefs  than, 
others,  who  apply  them  felves  moil  afiiduouily  to  the  pur- 
fuit  of  knowledge.  A  ftudious  and  folitary  life  expofes  us, 
more  than  any  thing,  to  the  delulions  of  fancy  ;  and  the 
difference,  I  think,  cannot  be  great,  whether  we  converfe 
with  ourfelves  only,  or  with  men  wliofe  minds  are  call  in 
the  Jame  mould.  in  either  cafe,  through,  the  force  of  habit, 
our  ideas  run  on  in  the  lame  channel  :  and  if  we  have  once 
happened  to.  engage  in  a  wrong  courfe,  we  periift  in  it 
for  life.  Whereas  a  little  timely  oppofition  might  eafily 
have  diverted  the  flream  of  our  thoughts,  and  turned  them 
on  their  proper  objects.’ 

Charge  11. —  On  the  Nature  and  End  of  the  Chrijiian 
Revelation . 

It  does  not  exclude  morality. 

‘  Scripture-doctrine  lies  in  a  narrow  eompafs.  It  is  con¬ 
fined  to  a  few  very  general  proppfitions,  which  give  us 
only  juft  light  enough  to  direct  our  fleps  in  the  way  to 
eternal  bappinefs.  They  who  pretend  to  fee  ?nore ,  fee  lefs 
than  nothing;  miflake  the  illufions  of  fancy  for  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  faith,  and  bewilder  themfelves.  in  the  pnrfuit  of 
dreams  and  fhadows. 


‘  The 
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€  The  inftructors  of  young  ftudents  in  the  profeffion  of 
divinity  are  ufed  to  recommend  to  them  the  ftudy  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  original  tongues ;  the  ftudy  of  antiquity, 
facred  and  profane  j  the  affiftance  of  critics  and  commen¬ 
tators,  of  different  ages  and  different  fefts  in  religion.  All 
this  is  right  and  ufeful.  But  there  is  one  preparation  more 
of  greater  importance  than  all  the  refl :  1  mean  a  clear 
head ,  unembar raffed  by  fcholafiic  terms *  So  far  as  thefe 
prevail,  whether  in  philofophy  or  religion,  you  may  be 
very  fure,  there  is  no  true  knowlege.  Affix  determined  ideas 
to  every  word  you  ufe,  and  the  moft  tremendous  fyftems 
will  {brink  into  almoft  nothing.  Whoever  will  make 
himfelf  fully  mafter  of  the  Third  Book  of  the  Efifay  on 
Human  Underjlanding ,  will  foon  fee  what  he  is  to  think,  of 
both  fides  alike,  in  far  the  greater  part  of  our  religious  con- 
troverfies.  Or,  if  he  wants  to  be  affifted  in  the  application 
of  Mr.  Locke’s  doflrine  to  Theological  Subjects,  Father 
Paul's  Council  of  Trent ,  and  the  Bi/hop  of  Meaux's  Varia 
iions,  and,  I  may  add  to  thefe,  fome  of  the  Provincial 
Letters ,  will  give  him  all  the  affiftance  he  can  defire  :  will 
fufficiently  unfold  to  him  the  nature  of  thofe  difputes, 
which  have  torn  in  pieces  the  church  of  Chrift. 

‘It  was  the  great  defign  of  the  Gofpel  to  turn  many  to 
righteoufncfs  by  the  gracious  offer  of  faivation  through 
Chrift.  Gratitude  requires  us  to  confider,  who  made  this 
offer,  and  prudence  requires  us  to  meditate  on  the  offer 
itfclfi — When  we  have  done  this,  nothing  remains,  but  to 
lift  ourfelves  under  the  banners  of  a  crucified  Saviour,  to 
fight  a  good  fight j  and  be  faithful  unto  death .  This  as  1 
take  it  is  Morality.’ 

Nor  is  it  a  bare  fyftem  of  ethics,  which  was  not  want¬ 
ed  ;  which  if  it  had  been,  the  New  Teftament  would  not 
fupply,  and  which  can  only  be  collected  by  the  greateft 
part  of  mankind  from  obfervation,  and  experience  of  the 
common  courle  of  events. — The  intent  of  Chrift ’s  coming, 
to  enforce  morality  by  a  function. — Befides  which  his 
revelation  has  enlarged  the  knowledge  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  by  that  means  extended  the  lines  of  moral 
duty. — Has  overthrown  Pagan  fuperftitions,  and  the  im¬ 
moralities  connected  with  them. — Has  corrected  prevail¬ 
ing  miftakes  on  queftions  of  morality,  and  fupplied  fuch 
defects  as  it  found  in  the  common  notions, —  Has  exalted 
human  virtues  into  religious  duties, —.And  has  united  ua 
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iii  the  external  profeflion  of  repentance  and  faith  and 
love. 

c  It  is  not  the  biifinefs  of  a  Chridian  preacher  to  perplex 
himfelf,  and  weary  his  audience,  with  deep  points  of fchool 
divinity .  It  would  feem  a  ftrange  queftion,  yet  very  often 
it  is  the  real  queftion,  whether  Plato  or  Aridotle  be  a  better 
expositor  of  the  doctrines  of  Jefus  Chrid.  Believe  me, 
Chriftian  congregations  are  affembled  for  a  very  different 
pur  po  fed 

Charge  III.  —  On  Religious  Liberty . 

The  fum  of  this  admirable  charge  is  expreffed  in  the 
laft  words  of  it. 

c  That  freedom  of s  opinion  is  to  be  allowed  univerfally  ; 
That  freedom  of  worjhip  admits  of  one  ftngle  exception, 
namely,  that  no  acts  are  to  be  tolerated  in  religious  aflem- 
bl  ies,  and  yet  punifhed  out  of  them  :  Laftly,  That  con - 
verfation ,  when  not  injurious  to  others,  fhould  be  fubject  to 
no  reflraint  at  all  5  and  that  writing  or  printing  on  lubjects 
of  religion  fhould  then  only  be  reftrained,  when  employed 
in  open  oppofition  to  all  religious  principles.  And  happy 
is  that  people,  whole  conftitution  and  laws  approach  the 
nearejl  to  this  degree  of  perfection  V 

But  the  reader  will  be  pleafed  with  fome  of  the  learned 
writer’s  limitations. 

c  Ail  forms  of  religion  are  to  be  tolerated,  which  are 
only  chargeable  with  abfurdity  or  falfhood ,  yet  what  fhall 
we  fay  to  thofe  which  are  directly  criminal ?  Is  it  fit  men 
fhould  be  allowed  the  liberty  of  doing  harm  ?  By  no  means. 
No  act  ought  to  be  tolerated  in  religious  affemblies,  which 
is  punifhed  out  of  them. 

c  It  is  not  that  our  governors  have  a  right  to  direct  us  in 
the  choice  of  our  religion  ;  much  lefs  to  punifh  us  for 
chufing  wrong :  but  they  have  a  right  to  guard  the  lives 
and  properties  of  their  lubjects. — “Should  a  man  chufe  to 
facrihce  a  Hecatomb  to  'Jupiter  or  Apollo ,  I  know  of  no 
power  on  earth  that  has  authority  to  forbid  him:  but 
fhould  he  offer  his  neighbour  s  lamb ,  even  to  the  true  God, 
he  would  become  juftly  obnoxious  to  puniftiment.’ 

On  converfation  and  writing. 

6  It  follows,  if  I  miftake  not,  from  thefe  principles,  that 
the  ptofefibrsof  every  religion  fhould  be  left  at  full  liberty 
to  declare  their  fentiments  to  the  world,  and  to  explain  the 
reafons  on  which  they  are  founded. — -it  follows  that  oppo- 
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iitloii  to  the  efiablijhed  religion,  if  carried  on  by  no  other 
inftruments  than  the  tongue  and  the  pen,  ought  not  to  be 
con  tide  red  as  a  crime  To  fuppoie  othervvife  is  to  make 
all  reformation  impoftible.  It  is  to  juftify  the  perfecution 
of  Chriftians,  under  Pagan  emperors  :  it  is  to  juftify  the 
perfecution  of  our  own  Proteftant  martyrs  :  it  is  to  juftifv, 
in  feme  inftances,  the  inquifttion  itfelf. 

4  But  it  will  not  follow,  that  men  fliould  be  left  at  liberty 
to  oppofe  all  religion  :  to  write  and  print  againft  the  very 
Being  of  a  God  :  to  fpread  through  a  whole  nation  the 
execrable  doffrine,  that  the  worft  of  men  have  nothing  to 
fear,  either  in  this  life  or  another,  from  the  vengeance  of 
heaven. 


6  The  profeffors  of  different  religions,  if  left  to  difpute 
freely,  are  fo  much  the  more  likely  to  ftrikeout  the  truth 
and  ibciety  in  the  end  will  be  fure  to  profit  from  the  dis¬ 
covery  .  But  what  good  can  be  expebted  from  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  Atheifm  ?  Were  its  principles  true,  they  ought  to  be 
carefully  concealed ,  as  being  fatal  to  the  repofe  and  happinefs 
of  the  world.  But  being,  as  they  are,  undoubted \yfalfe,  to 
what  purpofe  fhould  a  few  fceptical  pliilofophers  be  allow¬ 
ed  to  unfettle  the  minds  of  men,  and  weaken  the  influence 
of  every  virtuous  principle,  one  might  almoft  fay,  without 
any  pcjjible  good  effect  l  —  1  can  think  but  of  one,  that  de«* 
ferves  to  be  named  :  I  mean,  the  more  accurate  fludy  of 
the  evidences  on  which  religion  is  founded.  But  this  is  an 

O 

advantage  confined  to  a  few  thinking  men  ;  and  by  no 
means  to  be  fet  in  competition  with  the  danger  that  may 
arife,  by  loofening  the  bonds  of  all  focial  virtue  among  the 
bulk  of  mankind. 

£  But,  within  the  limits  above  preferibed,  the  liberty  of 

the  prefs  can  do  no  lafting  rnifehief.  Particular  men  may 

iometimes  be  deceived  :  and  the  deception  may  render 

*  * 

them  either  lefs  happy  in  themfelves,  or  lefs  ufefui  to 
fociety.  But  in  the  general  refult  of  things  free  inquiry 
will  be  fure  to  advance  both  the  knowlege  and  happinefs 
of  mankind.  The  magi fir  ate  moll  certainly  has  no  pre¬ 
tence  of  reafon  for  exempting  his  own  form  of  religion 
from  public  examination  :  and  it  is  impoftible  it  ever  jkould 
be  examined,  if  men  are  not  permitted  to  fpeak,  and  to 
write  againft  it.* 

Vol  VIL  C  c  c  Charge 
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Faith . 

Ch  arge  V . — On  Subfcription  to  Articles  of  Religion . 

This  Charge,  as  well  as  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  D:i- 
courfes,  having  been  printed  before,  and  the  fubjeCt  of  it 
much  difcuffed  at  the  time  of  the  article  controverfy,  it 
will  be  neediefs  to  fay  more  about  it,  than  that  the  argu¬ 
ments  ul’ed,  which  1  believe  to  be  the  ftrongeft  in  them- 
felves  and  the  mofc  ably  put  together  that  ever  were  ufecl, 
every  day  loth  more  and  more  of  their  effect  on  my  mind. 
Dr.  B.  expofes  the  inconveniencies  of  non-fubfcription  in 
the  ftrongeft  manner  ;  but  he  does  not  finite  the  inconve¬ 
niencies  of  fubfcription  with  the  fame  force  ;  nor  do  I 
think  that  he  lays  ft  refs  enough  on  the  moderation  of  the 
times,  which  is  fuch  that  any  theologian  who  fhoulcl  not 
end  a  difeourfe  on  a  controverfial  fubject  with,  the  command¬ 
ment  is  to  fear  ch  the  fcriptures>  and  the  end  of  the  commandment 
is  peace ,  would  be  treated  with  contempt,  inftead  of  being 
fet  up  at  the  head  of  a  party  to  create  difturbances  in  the 
ftate  or  panda. 

Charge  V  I .  —  On  the  true  Value  of  Faith  and  Morals . 


Nothing  new. 


Charge  V II.  —  On  the  Sacraments. 

This  is  an  attempt,  as  Dr.  B.  tells  us,  to  clear  the  mean » 
ing  of  what  is  delivered  in  the  Church  of  England  Cate- 
chifm,  and  to  examine  the  truth  of  it. 

Dr.  Balguy  accordingly  goes  through  the  whole  account 
of  the  Sacraments  in  the  Cateehiim,  and  explains  it  moil 
ingeniously  ;  but  it  is  impollible  to  anaiyfe  his  argument, 
I  ihall  therefore  only  tranfcribe  what  he  fays  of  original 
fin. 


6  However  ftrange  it  may  appear,  the  Scriptures  plainly 
afiure  us,  that  we  are  all  by  nature ,  children  of  wrath :  that 
is ^finful,  as  well  as  mortal  beings.  -  I  fay  not,  that  we  are 
born  guiity ■  for  either  the  aiiertion.  is  unintelligible,  or  the 
thing  ltfeil  impoffible  :  and  the  paftages  in  our  Articles, 
which  might  ieem  to  favour  fuch  an  exprefiion,  have  long, 
been  underitood,  as  it  were  by  common  content,  to  admit 
of  feme  latitude  in  their  interpretation.  But,  though  we 
are  born  without  adiual  fin,  yet  it  will  not  furely  be  de¬ 
nied,  that  we  are  born  exceedingly  liable  to  fin  :  that  the 
frame  of  our  nature  furnifhes  numberlefs  temptations :  and 
that  human  virtue,  unlefs  aflifted  from  above,  has  ever 
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"been  found  too  weak  to  contend  againfl  them.  It  is  true 
indeed  that  our  various  principles  and  pailions  are  both 
kindly  and  wifely  conftituted  :  well  adapted  to  that  im- 
perfect  condition  of  being,  in  which  God  has  feen  fit  to 
place  us  here  upon  earth.  But,  whether  this  imperfection 
itfelf  was  original  in  the  human  race,  or  they  have  fallen 
from  the  ftate  in  which  they  were  fir  ft  created,  is  a  queftion 
which  Reafon  will  refufe  to  anfwer.  Surely  it  will  not  be¬ 
come  us  to  deny  with  confidence ,  that  the  fame  caufes, 
which  made  us  mortal ,  may  alfo  have  made  us  Jinful  beings. 
But,  whatever  might  be  the  caufe,  the  effcff  is  but  too  cer¬ 
tain.  We  are  all  of  us,  as  the  Apoftle  expreffes  it,  fold 
under  fin  :  and  Jo  death,  the  wages  of  fin ,  mujl  pafs  upon  all 
men ,  Here  now  the  Gofpel  iteps  in  to  our  relief;  and 
promifes  to  reftore  us  from  fin  to  hclinefs,  from  death  to 
immortality  :  both  which  promifes  are  fhadowed  out  to 
us  under  the  images  of  the  two  facraments/ 

D  r.  Balguy  gets  rid  of  many  difficulties,  by  interpret¬ 
ing  the  word  grace  to  mean  favour. 

In  fpeaking  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  Dr. 
B.  reafons  thus : 

6  Had  we  only  been  directed  to  break  the  bread,  and 
Jour  out  the  wine,  we  might  tolerably  well  have  conceived 
the  propriety  of  the  rite  ;  as  ferving  to  remind  us  of  the 
body  which  was  bruijed  for  our  iniquities ,  and  the  blood 
which  was  Jhed  for  our  redemption.  But  why  are  the 
bread  and  wine  to  be  eaten  and  drunk  f  Why,  under  this 
figurative  reprefentation,  are  we  to  eat  the  body  and  drink 
the  blood,  of  Jefus  Chrift  ?  Nothing  but  the  force  of  in¬ 
veterate  prejudice  could  make  this  idea  familiar  to  us. 
Yet  nothing  can  be  clearer,  or  more  reafon  able,  if  we  at¬ 
tend  to  those  forms  of  religion,  which  had  been  eftabliflied 
all  over  the  world  at  the  time  when  this  rite  was  in- 
ftituted/ 

The  anfwer  is,  that  by  this  we  partake  of  the  [acred 
victim,  as  the  priefts  and  people  did  amongft  the  an¬ 
cients. 

c  I  fhall  conclude,  where  I  began,  with  the  definition 
of  the  word  Sacrament.  After  what  has  been  faid,  it  will 
be  better  underftcod,  and  more  diftinctly  applied.  A 
Sacrament,  we  are  told,  confifts  of  two  parts  :  an  out¬ 
ward  figrij  and  an  inward  grace.  Of  the  outward  figns 
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there  can  be  no  difpute.  The  difficulty  is  to  afeertain 
the  inward  and  fpi ritual  grace*  conveyed  or  expreffed  in 
each  Sacrament.  Now  Baptifm ,  we  fay,  denotes  our 
pafifage  from  a  life  of  fin  to  a  life  of  holinejs .  The  Lord’s 
Supper,  by  Setting  before  us  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
Chrift,  allures  us  of  a  yet  greater  change,  from  death  to 
immortality .  The  grace  Signified  by  Baptifm  is  repentance  : 
the  grace  Signified  by  the  Lord’s  Supper  is  pardon .  By 
Baptifm  we  become  members  of  Chrift’s  Church  here 
upon  earth  :  by  the  Lord’s  Supper  we  are  allured  of  ad- 
million  into  his  cverlafting  kingdom  in  heaven . 

My-  clelire  of  putting  my  reader  in  full  poffeflon 
of  what  makes  the  peculiar  character  of  each  book,  having 
led  me  into  fuller  extracts  of  this  work  than  the  proportion 
of  the  review  admits,  and  finding  it  impoffible  to  make 
any  alterations  at  prefent  on  account  of  the  prefs  work  ; 
the  only  way  left  me  to  Satisfy  all  readers  is  to  publifh  an 
additional  quarter  of  a  Sheet,  which  will3  therefore,  be 
found  at  the  end  of  the  Review. 


ART.  XL 


Oeuvres  Melees  de  M.  L.  Dutens ,  de  la  Societe  Roy  ale  de 
Londres ,  et  de  1  Academic  Royale  des  Infcriptions  et  Belles- 
Lettres  de  Paris.  Bvo.  Elmfley, 

^'Ip  HIS  publication  contains 
j|_  A  Treatije  on  precious  Stones  with  the  Ways  to  know 
and -judge  of  the  in. 

The  firft  edition  of  this  work  is  well  known  ;  there  is 


a  preface  to  the  fecond  in  which  the  ingenious  and  ele¬ 
gant  author  tells  11s  that  he  has  corrected  Several  errors, 
which  he  has  been  able  more  particularly  to  do,  by  avail¬ 
ing  himfelf  of  the  chemical  difcoveries  made  by  Mr. 
Bergman.  I  am  informed  that  the  treatife  in  its  prefent 
form  is  much  e Seemed. 


Appeal  to  Common  Senfe.^™- This  is  a  fenfible  defence  of 
revealed  religion.  * 

Logic  or  the  Art  of  Reafoning. 

Letters  and  Mifcellaneous  Pieces  of  various  Kinds ,  in 
Proje  a  id  Verje. — Ainongft  the  letters  we  find  fome  letters 
from  Helvetius  and  Rouffeau,  with  both  whom  our  author 
was  in  correspondence* 


The 


Pingre  s  Preaiife  on  Comets , 


The  moil  curious  thing  amongft  the  mifceilanies  is 
the  genealogical  table  of  the  family  of  the  Scipios,  with 
the  differtation  that  accompanies  it. 

i 

Thele  are  followed  by  fome  infcriptions  lately  found  in 
the  tomb  of  the  Scipios  near  the  Porta  Gapena,  which 
are  here  publifhed  for  the  fir  if  time. 

The  account  of  the  Pagoda  at  the  Duke  de  ChoifeuiPs 
feat  at  Ghantaloup,  is  an  elegant  tefljmony  of  the  author’s 
regard  for  the  Duke,  and  it  is  in  fome  degree  a  political 
piece;  as  the  Pagoda  was  erefted  on  account  of  the 
Duke’s  banilhment,  and  in  commemoration  of  the  com¬ 
forts  and  consolations  he  met  with  in  it.  Some  of  the 
infcriptions  on  the  occafion  are  very  elegant. 

On  the  Ufes  which  the  Ancients  jnade  of  Linen  for  their 
Shirts  and  Sheets. 

The  poetry  contains  elegant  fpecimens  of  our  author’s 
qualifications  for  locial  life. 


A  R  T.  XII. 

Cometographie  ou  Traiie  hiftorique  et  theorique  des  Cometes . 
Par  M.  Pingre ,  de  /’  Academie  royaie  des  Sciences ,  Ac.  A c . 

That  is  Ccmetographia  ;  or ,  an  hifiorical  and  theoretical 
TTreatife  on  Comets.  By  Ivl.  Pingre  of  the  Royal  Acacletny 
of  Sciences,  Ac.  in  two  volumes  quarto,  containing  up¬ 
wards  of  eleven  hundred  pages.  Paris,  from  the  royal 
prefs. 

Tp  HIS  capital  work  is  worthy  of  the  talents  of  its 
JL  well-known  author.  It  is  an  ample  treafury  of 
cornetary  knowledge,  and  is  divided  into  four  parts.  In 
the  firft,  after  a  concife  and  elegant,  though  popular  dif- 
play  of  the  fyfeem  of  the  univerfe,  we  find  an  account 
of  the  progrels  of  human  knowledge  on  the  iubjedt  of  this 
treatife.  The  fecond  contains  an  hiftory  of  the  appear¬ 
ances  of  comets  coliedied  from  avail  number  of  authors. 
The  molt  modern  comets,  whole  elements  have  been 
calculated,  are  tabulated  at  the  end  of  this  parr.  The 
third  part,  which,  to  unfcieritific  readers,  will  be  the  moll 
entertaining,  treats  of  feveral  queftions  refpedting  comets  ; 
as  their  returns ;  the  effects  they  are  capable  of  producing 
on  the  planets  j  their  deflination  5  the  phenomena  of  their 
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tails,  &c.  The  fourth  and  lall:  part  is  entirely  confined 
to  the  theory  of  the  mption  of  comets.  Without  entering 
into  the  particular  opinions  of  the  ancients  concerning  the 
nature  of  thefe  bodies,  or  enlarging  on  the  methods  of 
obferving  their  geocentric  places,  and  deducing  the  ele- 
meats  of  their  orbits,  we  mail  prelent  the  readers  with 
an  extract  relating  to  that  interefting  queftion  :  u  What 
are  the  probable  effects  to  be  expelled  from  the  action 
6i  of  a  comet  on  the  earth  ?’ — Vol.  II.  p.  177. 

*  A  comet,  it  is  faid,  may  ftrike  againft  a  planet,  4  it 
c  may  flrike  the  earth,  and  caufe  both  to  fly  into  a  thou¬ 
sand  pieces,  but  gravity  would  foon  form  other  planets 
6  out  of  their  ruins.’*  The  too  near  approach  of  thefe 
bodies  may  be  fatal  to  us.  5  The  leas  would  rife  in  cer- 

*  tain  diftricts  to  immenfe  heights,  and  deluge  vail  re- 
c  gions  of  the  earth,  which  they  would  afterwards  for- 
4  iake/t  It  has  even  been  computed,  that  if  a  comet  were 
to  pafs  five  or  fix  times  nearer  the  earth  than  the  moon 
does  ;  that  is,  if  it  palled  at  thirteen  thoufand  leagues 
difhnce,  it  would  raile  the  fea  two  thoufand  fathoms 
above  the  ordinary  level,  an  effect,  probably,  fu  flic  lent 
to  inundate  the  four  continents  of  the  earth.  4  f  If  tha 
c  tail  of  a  comet  were  to  reach  our  atmofphere,  thefe  ex- 
4  halations  mixed  with  the  air  we  breathe,  might 
4  occafion  changes  fufficiently  fenfible  to  planets  and  ani- 
6  mals.  It  is  very  probable  that  fuch  vapors  brought 
e  from  fuch  a  defiance,  and  fo  foreign  to  the  nature  of  our 
c  planets,  might  produce  effects  of  the  mofl  unhappy 
4  kind  with  regard  to  every  thing  on  the  face  of  the  earth.. 
4  More  pernicious  effects  would,  doubtlels,  follow,  which 
c  the  united  tradition  of  all  mankind  have  obferved  to 
€  accompany  the  apparition  of  a  comet ;  and  it  is  un- 
4  worthy  of  a  philosopher  to  treat  fuch  unanimoufly  eftab- 

*  lifhed  facts  as  if  they  were  ridiculous  fables.’  When 
the  diftance  between  the  earth  and  a  comet  is  lefs,  the 
dilafters  become  ft  ill  more  tremendous.  c  On  the  fim- 
4  pie  approach  of  thefe  two  bodies  their  refpective  mo* 
4  tions  will,  doubtlefs,  experience  great  mutations.  The 
4  leaf!  of  thefe  could  do  no  lefs  than  change  the  lituations 
4  of  the  axis  and  poles  of  the  earth.  After  fuch  an  event 
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4  thofe  parts  of  the  earth  which  were  formerly  near  the 
4  equator  might  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  a  pole,  and* 
4  on  the  contrary,  the  polar  regions  might  become  placed 
4  near  the  equator/  And  not  only  this,  but  4  *  a  comet 
4  palling  near  the  earth  might  lb  alter  its  motions  as  to 

*  convert  it  into  a  comet  itlelf.  The  earth  then  expofed 
4  by  turns  to  the  molt  enormous  viciffitudes  ;  now  bum* 
6  ing  in  its  perihelium,  and  now  buffering  the  mod; fevers 
4  congelation  in  the  remote  regions  of  the  univerfe,  would 
4  be  carried  between  one  extreme  of  evil  and  the  other, 

*  till  fotne  other  event  of  the  fame  kind  might  reflore  it 
4  to  its  primitive  regularity/  Still  more,  4  f  if  a  large 
4  comet  were  to  pafs  near  the  earth  it  might  compell  this 
4  lad;  to  become  its  fatellite  and  perform  its  revolutions 
4  about  it)  an  unhappy  fate  for  a  planet  fo  long  accuf- 
4  tomed  to  a  more  temperate  Iky/  Laffly,  4  f  A  comet 
4  might  even  deal  our  moon  from  us,  and  leave  us  not  a 
4  little  contented  to  reflect  that  we  had  ourfelves  efeaped  fo 
4  well/  And  the  other  planets  are  fubject  to  the  fame 
probable  calamities.  4  f  It  would  be  a  curious  fight  for 
4  us  to  behold  a  comet  at  feme  future  day,  to  rufh  on  th« 
54  planets  Mars,  Venus,  or  Mercury,  break  them  to  pieces 
4  and  carry  them  away  in  our  fight/ 

If  writers  have  delighted  to  aferibe  the  mod  dreadful 
events  to  comets,  thefe  bodies  have  alfo  been  confidered  as 
capable  of  producing  favorable  effects.  4  f  A  comet  by 
4  a  fmall  change  in  the  motion  of  the  earth  might  let  its 
4  axis  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  and  fix 
4  the  feafens  in  a  perpetual  fpring/  If  a  comet  can  de- 
4  prive  us  of  our  moon,  the  fame  caufe  may  bring  a  re- 
4  medy.  A  comet  may  thus  be  condemned  to  make  its 
4  revolutions  about  the  earth,  and  to  enlighten  our  nights. 
4  Our  moon  may  originally  have  been  a  fmall  comet  that 
4  approached  too  near  the  earth  and  was  taken  captive. 
4  This  latter  opinion  is  ftill  more  probable  as  it  is  founded 
4  on  a  tradition  among  the  Arcadians,  who  were  perfuaded 
4  that  their  anceflors  inhabited  Arcadia  before  the  exift- 
4  ence  of  the  moon.J  It  has  been  affirmed  that  a  comet 
4  falling  into  the  fun,  may  ferve  the  purpofe  of  aliment 
4  to  repair  in  an  infant  the  lofs  fuftained  by  this  luminary 
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*  from  the  continual  emiflion  of  light  for  many  millions 

*  of  ages,  it  has  been  thought  that  comets  are  deftined 

*  to  fupport  and  repair  our  planetary  fyftem.  Dow- 

*  ever  fmall  the  refinance  of  the  ethereal  matter  may  be 

a! 

<  to  the  motions  of  the  planets,  it  is  neverthelefs  real, 

*  and  is  chiefly  obferved  in  its  effects  on  the  moon.  From 
4  this  refinance  the  orbits  of  the  planets  are  rendered 

*  fmaller  ;  thefe  bodies  approach  the  fun,  and  would  at 
c  length  fall,  %  were  it  not  for  the  comets  that  from  time 
‘  to  time  re-eftablifh  thofe  in  their  orbits.  It  has  alfo 

*  t  been  fufpeded  that  the  comets  impart  to  the  other 
4  heavenly  bodies,  water  and  moifture,  they  are  fuppofed 

*  to  lofe  in  the  operations  of  nature/ 

Mr.  Pingre  brings  all  thefe  opinions  to  the  fevere  tefb 
of  computation  and  adual  obfervation.  He  fhews,  that  the 
odds  are  almoft  infinity  to  one  againft  their  happening  and 
that  feme  are  even  impoffible,  He  thinks  that  the  mixture 
of  a  comet’s  atmofphere  with  that  of  the  earth,  if  it  pro¬ 
duces  any  fenfible  effedl,  can  hardly  be  productive  of 
evil,  becaufe  the  cometary  atmofpheres  are  fhewn  from 
their  tranfparency  to  be  prodigioufly  more  rare,  and, 
probably,  are  much  more  dephlogiflicated  than  our  air. 

We  fhall  conduce  this  account  of  Mr.  Pingre ’s  work, 
by  prefenting  cur  agronomical  readers  with  the  elements 
of  the  Georgium  fid  us  as  quoted  from  the  Ephemeridefc 
of  De  la  Lande. 
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Place  of  Aphelium,  21,  Dec.  1781  11s  23d 
Mean  anomaly,  fame  day 
True  anomaly,  fame  day 
Diurnal  motion  — •  — 

Greater  femi-axis  —  •— 

Whence  periodical  revolution 
Place  of  afeending  node 
Inclination  of  the  orbit 


r  n 


22  5 iJ 
52  78" 

29'  19^ 
42,705 

19  0818 

<*3-3545  Years 
2.12.47.0 

46.13 

5.27.17 


Greateft  equation  of  the  center 

Thefe  elements  nearly  agree  with  thofe  determined  by 
M.  de  la  Place  in  his  Theorie  du  Mouvement  &  de  la  figure 
Elliptique  des  Planetes .  Y . 
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Mgyptiaca feu  veterum  fcriptorum  defebus  ALgypti  comment  arii 
et  Fragment a  collegit  Fridericus  Andreas  Stroth  Ser.  Sax . 
Duel  a  confiliis  Ecdes .  et  illujir .  Gjwww.  Gotkani  Red  or.  k 
i  et  2  •  , 

T  HAVE  mentioned  this  work  before,  but  having  it 
77  now  before  me,  fhall  take  Occafion  to  fay  fotue- 
thing  more  of  it.  1  hele  are  the  two  firft  volumes  of 
a  work,  the  intent  of  which  is  to  collet  together  all  the 
fettered  fegrrtents  of  the  hiltories  of  the  nioft  ancient 
nations. 

The  author  begins  with  JEgypt. 

The  tirft  volume  accordingly  contains  the  whole  fecond 
book  of  Herodotus,  and  fragments  from  the  third,  fourth, 
feventh,  eighth,  and  ninth. 

The  fecond  volume  contains  a  large  extra&  from  the 
firft  book  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  fragments  from  the  fecond, 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  eleventh,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  fix- 
teenth,  feventeenth,  eighteenth,  nineteenth*  twentieth, 
and  from  the  fragments. 

The  third  will  contain  the  feventeenth  book  of  Strabo. 
The  fourth  will  contain  Plutarch’s  treadle  de  Jfide  et 
Ofiride,  aud  in  the  others  there  will  be  fragments  of 
Jamblichus,  Ariftides,  Eufebius,  Arrian,  the  Geograpbi 
minor es ,  the  verfion  of  the  feventy,  and  Jofephus. 

If  the  work  meets  with  fuccefs  Mr.  Stroth  propofes  to 
extend  it  to  the  hiftories  of  ^Ethiopia,  Lybia,  India, 
Judaea  and  Germany. 

•"  '  III II  I  II  ■  I  I  I  <  I  III  I  111  - I  «n  mini  I  milium  i.i  "  ~  ~  ' — — “ — 

The  number  of  Englifb  publications  of  importance 
which  come  out  at  this  time  of  year,  of  courfe  make 
the  fpring  months  lefs  abundant  in  accounts  of  foreign 
books  than  thofe  which  follow  them.  The  foreign 
books  will,  however,  be  now  refumed  again,  and  accounts 
given  of  parcels  received  from  Italy  and  Germany. 

In  the  mean  time,  in  compliance  with  the  defire  of 
feveral  ffubfcribers,  who  think  it  may  be  ufefui,  I  have 
ventured  to  enlarge  the  Literary  Intelligence,  with 
titles  of  all  the  books  lately  publilhed  which  have  come 
Vox..  VIL  $  D  to 
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to  my  knowledge,  and  (hall  continue  to  do  fo,  without 
attending  in  this  inllance  to  the  merit  of  the  book  far¬ 
ther  than  to  mark  fuch  as  are  well  fpoken  of  by  foreign 
Reviewers  with  a  crofs  thus  -f.  Thefe  will  again  come 
into  confederation  when  I  receive  the  books  themfelves ; 
but  the  Englifh  ones  I  fhall  probably  not  mention 
again. 

*  r  *  -  -  *■  /  *  .  t  ■  i  .  •  .*  '•  '*  f 
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Divinity. 

Faraphrafe  uber  der  zweiten  brief  an  die  Corinther  von  der 
fel.  Zacharia  heraufgegeben  von  hern  Profeflar  Vol- 
borth. 

Physic. 

Obfervationes  Anatomico-medicae,  de  Nervis  Pharyngis 
auCtore  Wrifberg. 

r  & 

Aufmunterung  zu  forgfaltiger  miterforfchung  der  verhalt- 
nifle,  welche  die  Gewachfarten  bey  ihrer  Regenera¬ 
tion  gegen  einander  beobachten  von  Frieder.  Ang. 
Ludwig,  v.  Burgfdorf. 

Scriptorum  Latinorum  de  Aneuryfmatibus,  collected  by 
Thomas  Lauth,  M.  D.  who  has  written  the  preface^ 
Strafburgh.  663  pages,  4to.  15  pages. 

This  collection  contains  the  works  of  Lancifi,  Guattani, 
Matani,  Verbugge,  Weltinus,  Trew,  Murray  and  Af« 
man. 

Franziiis  (Joliannus  Georgius  Fredericus)  Phil,  et  M.  D. 
de  Alparago  et  fcriptis  Medicorum  veterum  Leipjfik, 
4to.  42  pages. 

De  nervis  crocaphytico  et  buccinatorio  auClore  J.  B. 
Palletta  Ph.  et  Med.  Dr.  et  Nofocomii  majoris  Me- 
diolani  Cher.  Ord.  4to.  38  pages. 

A  remarkable  folid  and  ufeful  addition  to  Neurology. 

Gottingen  Review* 

Belles  Lettres. 

Opera  Latina  Caroli  Le  Beau,  Tomus  quartus  8vo. 

Mr.  Le  Beau  is  well  known  by  his  Hiftory  of  the  Lower 
VJ  v  ^  -  Empiric,-- 
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Empire  — The  prefent  volume  is  faid  to  contain  fom@  good 
Latin  fables. 

£  .  -  ■■■!:.,>  .  '  .  ■  .?  .  .  J  -  - 

Oriental  Literature, 

Lexicon  linguae  Arabicae  in  Coranum,  Harirum,  et  vi* 
tam  Timuri  au&ore  Johanne  Willmet,  824  p.  4to. 
Grammatica  Syriaca,  39  pages  4 to.  auctore  Michaele.  1 
Chr.  Theodos.  Waltheri  ellipfes  Hebraicas  s.  de  vocibus 
quae  in  codice  Hebr.  per  Eilipfin  fupprimuntur,  poll 
Chrift  Schoetgenium  denuo  edidit  et  obfervationes 
novas  adjecit  Jo.  Chriftoph,  Frid.  Schulz  Theof, 
LL.  orient,  et  Graecae  P.  P.  O,  in  Acad.  GiefTenfi 
P.  11.  additamenta  quibus  Ven.  Pratie  fuam  editi- 
onem  ornavit,  cum  epicrifi  et  novis  quibufdam  ob- 
iervationibus  editoris,  nec  non  Glaffii  comm,  de 
Ellipii  Hebraica  et  duplicem  indicem  complectens 
Halae*  1784.  410.  ^  - 

History. 

There  is  a  German  tranflation  of  Fergufon’s  Rife  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Republic,  with  Notes  and  Obferva- 
tions. 

Gegenwartiger  Zuffand  der  Befitzungen  der  Europaer  in 
Oftindien  durch  Auguft  Hennings,  I  part,  42$ 

«  pages,  8 vo. 

Commentarii  de  limite  Gallic  auftore  PfefFel,  Strafbourg, 

1785- . 

Lex  Cimbrica,  antiqua  lingua  Danica  variis  ledlionibus, 
veriione.  Latina  animadverlionibus  illuflrata  auctore 
Petro  Anker  S.  R.  M.  a  confiliis  conferentiarum 
Profelf.  Juris  civilis  in  Univerhtate  Hafnienfi,  4P. 

This  is  taken  from  a  MS.  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
which  is  in  the  public  library  at  Copenhagen. 

D.  Jo.  Salom  Semleri  novae  obfervationes  quibus  Rucli- 
ofius  illuftrantur  potiora  capita  hifforite  et  religionis 
Chriftianae  ufque  ad  Cppftantjnum  Magnum  Hake, 
1784.  8 vo. 

Nothing  new  to  thofe  acquainted  with  Sender’s  works— 
Much  to  thofe  qui  nimis  magnifice  fentiunt  de  antiqui- 
tate  Chriftiana,  qui  perfectiffimam  feligionis  formam  tri— 
buunt  prioi  ibus  faeculis  atqpe  aureum  pufant  reductam  iri 
.aetatem  fi  ab  ipfis  peteretur  exemplum  et  formula  omnis 
"fejigiopis,  Btun’s  Review  for  September  1784. 

3  D  2 
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Fine  Arts, 

Abbildung  aller  geiftlicher  und  weltlichen  orden  24  partj 
Manheim. 

-  This  is  laid  to  be  a  very  good  work  of  the  kind. 

Mathematics. 

Specimen  analyticum  de  lineis  curvis  fecupdi  ordinis,  in 
dilucidationemAnalyfeosfmitorumKaeftnerianae.aucr. 
Chrift.  Fried.  Rudigerocum  praefatione  Car.  Fried* 
Hindenburgii,  prof.  Leipf.  410.  122  pages  Leipfick. 
Specimen  mechanics  veterum,  per  mechanicam  recenti- 
orum  plenius  expolitum — Oblatum  ab  Antonio  Brug- 
mans,  A.  L,  M.  Philof.  Doc.  ejufdeinque  Fac.  ut  et 
Mathematum  Profeff  in  Academia  Groningana  P. 
G.  van  us  Societatibus  Litterarius  adfcripto. 

The  author  had  the  ufe  of  a  MS.  tranflated  from  the 
Arabic  by  Gclius,  of  which  this  is  the  title.  In  nomine 
fumme  mifericordis  Dei  Barulcus  Heronis  live  ;  Operis  de 
levandis  rebus  gravibus  libri  tres,  quos  ex  Graeca  lingua 
in  Arabicam  transferri  juffit  Achmed  LVIuftafimides  Impe¬ 
rii  Babylon! pi  fummus  princeps,  interpretation!  praepofitp 
Cofia,  filio  Lucae  Heliopolita. 

Anatomy. 

Bartholomi  EuRachii  Anatomici  fummi,  Romanae  Ar<* 
chetypae  tabulae  Anatomicae  novis  explicatioftibus 
illuftratae  ab  Andr.  Maximino,  3783. 

Good  for  nothing. 


Voyages. 

Voyage  de  Mr.  Ip  Chev.  Caftellux  en  Ameriqpe,  228 
pages.  8vo.  without  the  name  of  the  place. 

Said,  by  the  Gottingen  Reviewers,  to  be  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  F  rench  officer  who  ferved  in  America,  and  to 
contain  anecdotes  pleatingly  written  of  W aihbngton,  the 
Congrpfs,  the  treatment  of  the  Englifh  prifonerS,  he. 

Naturae  History. 

Oryctqgraphia  Carniolica.  Volumen  Tertium. 

^  Thefe  travels  are  w7ell  fpoken  of  by  the  Gottingen  Re*? 
viewers,  who  particularly  recommend  them  as  very  ufe» 
ful  to  thofe  who  wifh  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  Sclavonian  nation.  Their  language,  fays  the  editor, 
will  carry  you  from  the  beginning  of  the  Adriatic  to  the 
Frozen  tea,  near  Beering  Streights.  There  are  alfo  vefc- 
tiges  of  this  mighty  nation  to  be  met  yvithin  Switzerland, 
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What  is  more  remarkable  Hill,  many  words  which  the 
Englifh  found  in  the  Friendly  Iilands  are  to  be  underwood 
by  the  Sclavonian  dialect. 

Jo.  Andreaae  Murray - Opufcula  in  quibus  commenta- 

tiones  varias  tam  medicas  quam  ad  rem  naturalem 
fpectantes  retractavit  emendavit,  auxit  cum  figuris 
aeneis  volumen  primum,  1785.  392  p.  8vo.  Gottin^ 
gen. 

The  lubiects  of  thefe  differtations,  which  were  com- 
pofed  on  different  cccafions,  are  the  following. 

I.  De  Arbuto  uva  urfi,~II.  De  natura  foliorum.— 
—III.  De  arboribus  cadentium. — IV.  De  puris  abfque 
praegreffa  inflammatione  origine. — V.  De  obfervarioeibus 
et  experiments  apud  bruta  captis  ad  corpus  humanum 
caute  applicandis. — VI.  De  polypis  bronchiorum. — -VII. 
De  phtifi  pituitofa.— VIII.  De  tempore  corticem  Peru- 
vianum  in  tuff  convuhiva  exhibendi.  ~IX.  De  redintegra- 
tione  partium  cochleis  limacibufque  praecifarum.-—  X,  Ob- 
fcrvationum  et  animadverfionmn  fuperavariolarum  in- 
fitione  fatura. 

Handbuch  ;  i.  e.  Encheridion  quo  uti  poffunt  hiftoriae 
naturalis  amatores  in  ordinandis  et  confervandis  rerum 
naturalium  thefauris  et  parvis  et  magnis.  Lipfiae. 
372  pages  and  four  plates. 

This  book  is  faid  to  be  very  full  and  very  excellent  on 
the  fubje£I. 

Hiftoire  naturelle  de  la  France  Meridionale  par  XV Abbe 
Giraud  de  Soulavie,  part  the  feventh  of  the  Miner¬ 
alogy,  and  part  the  nrft  of  the  plants. 

This  is  aufeful  work,  not  only  for  the  natural  hiflory 
of  France,  but  for  that  of  the  whole  earth  ;  it  is  alfo 
rich  in  particular  obfervations,  but  the  author  draws  too 
many  general  confequences,  repeats  too  much  what  he 
had  laid  before,  and  treats  nomenclators  worfe  than  they 
deferve.  The  work  will  be  finilhed  in  four  or  five  years. 

Gottingen  Review . 

Aerostatics. 

L’art  de  naviguer  dans  Fair,  par  C.  G.  Kratzenftein  pro- 
feffeur  en  phyfique  a'  Copenhague.  1784,  with  fix 
plates. 

Politics. 

V 

Code  de$  prifes  ou  recueil  des  edits  declarations,  lettres, 
patentes,  Arrets,  ordonnances  reglerpeqs  et  decifions 

fur 
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fur  la  courfe  et  Padminiftration  des  priles  depins 
1400  jufqu*  a  prefen  t.  Imprime  par  ordre  du  Roi, 
2  vol.  410.  Paris,  and  to  he  had  of  Elmfly. 

This  is  a  book  publifhed  by  authority  at  the  royal 

prefs  in  France,  it  contains  the  whole  law  of  prizes. 

Theology. 

De  facrorura  librorum  Latinae  vulgatae  editionis  au&ori- 
tate  et  perpetuo  in  Ecclefia  ufu  difputatio,  in  libros 
quatuor  diftributa  auftore  Joanne  Baptifta  Bracca 
S.  S.  Ambroiii  et  Caroli  Prefbytero  oblato,  S.  T.  et 
in  Ambrohana  bibliotheca  Ambrohani  collegii 
Do&ore  Volumen  I.  libros  1.  et  2.  complectens  Me- 
diolani,  1781,  4to.  p.  639. 

Librum  do&rinae  copia,  et  di&io  vere  Romana  fatis 

commendant — — Bran's  Review  for  November  1784. 

Medallic  History. 

Hern  Karl  Peter  Thunberg— Abhandlung  von  den 
Munzforten,  i.  e.  Caroli  Petri  Thunberg  M.  IX 
et  Prof.  Upfal— Comment,  de  Monetarum  generibus, 
qua*  olim,  et  nuper  in  regno  Japanica  cufae  et  in  ufu 
fuerunt  cum  figg.  8  aen.  e  Suecico  fermone  verfa 
Stendal,  1784.  8vo.  46  pages. 

This  is  in  German. 

Chemistry. 

Anfangs  grande  der  o’konomifchen  und  technifchen 
Chymie  von  Georg,  ad.  Suckow. 

Physic. - The  Diforders  of  Children . 

Von  deshrn.  Nilo  Rofren  von  rofenfte  in  anweifung  tfur 
Kenntnifs  und  cur  der  Kinderkrankheiten  hat  der 
Hofr.  Murray  die  funfte  vermerhrte  und  verbefferte 
dullage  beij  Dieterich  erfcheinen  lailen. 

Language. 

Allgemeine  Gefchi&e  der  morgenlandifchen  fprachen  und 
literature  i.  e.  hiftoria  univerfalis  Orientalium  lin-p 
guarum  et  literarum  ;  de  linguis  et  literatura.  Arme^ 
norum,  /Egyptiorum  et  Coptorum,  Arabum,  Phce- 
nicum,  Hebraeorum,  JBthiopum,  Syrorum,  Sama- 
ritanorum,  Chaldaeorum,  quin  Sinenlium,  populo-? 
r unique  indise,  Onentalis,  pracipue  Perfarum  fyf- 
tematice  et  prolixe  agitur.  Adjedla  eft  appendix  ad 
hiftoriam  Graphices  Orientalis  pertinens  cum  XI. 
tabuiis  alphabetorum  aeri  inci forum,  audlore  Samuele 
J'riderico  Gunthero  Wahl.  Philof,  D.  Art.  liberal 
%  Magi  ft  m 
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Magiftro,  hucufque  do&ore  privato  Lipfienfi,  jam 
Restore  et  ProfefSi  gymnas.  Buckeburgenfis  de* 
fignato.  Lipficse,  1784.  pagg.  648  8vo. 

This  is  one  of  the  fined;  books  printed  in  Germany  ; 
nor  does  the  author  want  aeutenefs  ;  it  feems  however 
from  M.  Bruns’s  account  (Review  for  February,  1785) 
not  to  del'erve  any  farther  notice. 

Miscellaneous. 

M.  Viiloifon  writes  me  vvord  from  Salonica,  the  ythof 
April,  that  the  Scholia  of  his  Homier  are  already  printed. 
He  has  written  three  letters  to  the  authors  of  the  Journal 
des  Scavans  .which  contain  feme  Greek  infcriptions,  and 
an  account  of  the  countries  he  has  palled  through.  He 
was  letting  out  wTith  a  bag  full  of  letters,  for  the  monks  of 
the  twenty- two  monafleries  of  Mount  Atlios,  to  whom  he 
does  not  doubt  making  himfelf  agreeable,  having  learned 
to  fpeak  vulgar  Greek,  and  having  already  fpent  fome 
weeks  in  the  famous  convents  of  Patmos  and  Amorgos. 
From  Mount  Athos  he  goes  to  Athens  and  Corinth,  and 
from  thence  to  the  ifiands  he  has  not  yet  vifited,  being  de¬ 
termined  to  leave  no  part  unexplored.  Pie  has  collected  a, 
great  many  infcriptions,  moftly  Doric,  and  made  a  va¬ 
riety  of  obfervations,  (not  without  great  danger*  and 
fatigue,)  on  the  manners  and  caftoms  of  the  Greeks, 
whom  he  has  Itudied  in  the  ifiands  where  they  are  not 
fpoiled  by  their  communication  with  the  Turks.  He  w7as 
kept  three  day^  and  a  half  at  Delos,  by  contrary  wind$. 
It  is  now  a  defart  ifland,  and  he  had  like  to  have  died  of 
thirfi,  having  only  rainwater,  which  he  was  forced  not  only 
to  difpute  with  the  crows,  but  alfo  to  go  and  fetch  from 
the  hollow  of  the  rocks  of  the  famous  Mount  Cynthius, 
from  whence  Apollo  takes  his  name.  The  gulf  of  Salonica 
Hill  continues  dangerous,  efpeeially  at  the  equinox.  The 
journey  from  Scioto  Salonica  commonly  lafts  three  days  ; 
But  M.  V.  was  twelve  in  making  it,  in  very  tempeftuous 
weather.  Luckily  the  lea  gives  him  neither  lieknefs  nor 
forrow  ;  for  the  only  conveyances  to  be  found  in  that  part 
of  the  Archipelago,  are  boats  entirely  open,  from  eighteen 
to  twenty  feet  long.  When  the  ftorm  is  at  the  higheft, 
he  fixes  his  ink-bottle,  puts  his  obfervations  in  order,  and 
copies  his  infcriptions.  M»  V.  had  a  narrow,  efcape  from 
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a  better  veffel,  by  not  being  able  to  agree  frith  the  Captairt 
of  a  Ruffian  ffiip  for  his  cabin.  This  fhip  was  call  away 
again#  the  rocks  of  Lemnos,  the  day  M.  V.  was  thrown 
updn  Tenedos. 

Vi  age  de  Efpana,  o  Cartas,  en  que  fe  da  Noticia  de  las 
Cafas  mas  aprecables,  y  dignas  de  faberfey  que  hai 
en  ell  a. 

The  hrll  volumes  of  this  book  appeared  in  the  year 
f  772,  with  the  name  of  De  la  Puente  to  them,  it  is  now 
encreafed  to  twelve  volumes,  which  have  the  name  df  the 
true  author,  Antonio  Pontz,  The  principal  in¬ 
tention  of  this  work  was  to  revive  the  finking  tafte  for 
architecture  and  agriculture,  and  in  the  lafl  particularly 
for  the  plantation  of  trees,  of  which  the  editor  is  an  ex¬ 
travagant  admirer.  There  is  a  preface  prefixed  to  each 
part,  which  gives  an  account  of  the  author’s  intentions, 
and  of  the  lingular  good  effects,  with  regard  to  the  improv¬ 
ing  flate  of  the  country,  which  have  followed  feveral  of  his 
publications. 

An  order  of  Council  in  France,  dated  March  3,  1785, 
forbids  all  Reviewers  to  make  mention  of  any  works  on 
the  fubjeCl  of  legiflation  or  jurifprudence.  It  alfo  forbids 
them  to  mention  edi&s,  arrefls,  and  declarations  of 
Council. 

Abbe  Rozier’s  Journal  for  April,  1785,  contains, 

Moyen  fimple  de  defiecher  les  Larves  pour  les  confer* 
ver  dans  les  collections  Entomologiques  a  cote  des  infectes 
qu’elles  produifent  ;  par  M.  D’Antic. 

On  the  artificial  Emphyfema,  with  different  kinds  of 
air  by  Mr.  Achard. — Sixteen  experiments. 

Obfervations  on  the  proliferous  fruits  of  Meleze ,  by 
Mr.  Reygnier  of  the  Phyfical  Society  of  Lauzanne. 

Obfervations  on  the  quantity  of  fpecific  heat  of  folid 
bodies  and  the  means  of  meafuring  it,  by  Mr.  Wilcke, 
tranllated  from  the  Swedifh. 

A  fecon,d  letter  to  Abbe  Mongez,  by  M.  Hettlinger, 
on  an  hermaphrodite  phalaena. 

Analyfis  of  a  new  fpecies  of  mine  of  Rifmuth,  earthy 
and  folid,  which  is  covered  by  an  efflorefcence  of  a 
greenifh  yellow,  by  M.  Le  Sage. 

Sequel  of  the  dilfertation  on  accidental  colours,  by  M. 
Scherffer. 

Qbfervation  on  accidental  colours,  by  M.  ^Epinus. 

Sequel 
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Sequel  to  extracts  from  the  porte*  folio  of  Abbe  Deeque- 
mare.— Cetaceous  animals.  Calculus  or  ftone  found  in 
the  uterus  of  a  Porpoife. 

Memoire  on  irregular  periodical  fountains  by  M. 
Aliut. 

There  is  a  fecond  part  of  the  Prefburg  Magazine  pu- 
blifhed  in  German,  which,  amongft  other  curious  and  in- 
terefting  articles,  contains  a  ddcription  of  a  print  of  the 
late  emprefs,  with  this  infcription  round  it  :  Imbellis  puella 
Europam  ar?nis  in  me  fureniem  fregi. 

The  third  part  of  the  T ranfatiions  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sweden,  for  1782,  is  juft  pubiifhed. 

Herzenerleichterung ;  i,  e .  Evacuatio  animi  S.  diverfa  ad 
diverfos,  auCtore  Joh.  Cafp.  Lavater. 

Thefe  are  letters  from  the  celebrated  Lavater,  author  of 
the  curious  book  on  phyliognomy,  addreffed  to — his 

friends^ — the  citizens  of  Zurick, - the  ftrangers  who 

come  there  upon  bufinefs, — his  readers, — his  buyers, — 
his  reviewers, — his  correfpondents  with  and  without 
names, —thofe  who  make  collections, — the  poor  who  are 
hourly  round  his  doors , — and  his  companions,  directing 
them  in  what  manner  they  are  to  treat  with  him. 
Thofe  who  wifh  to  be  acquainted  with  Lavater’s  fine  un¬ 
demanding,  fiill  more  excellent  heart,  and  fmall  fhare 
of  fanaticifm,  will  read  the  work  with  pleafure. — Extract 
from  Bruns's  Review  for  November ,  1784. 

Soli  man  junge  leute  &c.  i.  e.  Licetne  pueros  verum  ge¬ 
neration!  s  hominum  iiiodum  docere.  Standel.  8vo« 
64  pagete. 

This  is  in  German. 

M.  Moldenhaver  is  faid  to  be  preparing  a  moft  fplendid 
edition  of  the  Greek  Teitament,  the  principal  lubfidies 
for  which  confift  in  the  MSS.  ufed  by  the  complutenfian 
editors*  which  the  editor  turned  over  during  his  ftay  in 
Spain. 

There  is  a  French  tranflation  of  Zimmermann’s 
Zoologia  Geographica,  publiflied  at  Caflell,  by  M. 
Mauvillon. 

Subfcriptions  propofed  for  an  Alchemical  Dictionary. 
This  Dictionary  is  to  contain  the  marrow  of  150  works 
on  Alchemy.  The  fubfcribers  are  to  engage  to  pay 
Didot  at  Paris  thirty-eight  livres  on  receiving  the  work, 
which  will  go  to  prefs  the  15th  of  May,  1785. 
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Divinity. 

Nova  verfio  Graeca  Proverbiorum,  Ecclefiaftis,  Canttci 
Canticorum,  Ruthi  (Ruths)  Threnorum,  Danielis^ 
et  felectorum  Pentateuchi  locorum  ex  unico  S.  Marci 
Bibliothecs  Codice  Veneto  nunc  primum  Edita,  et 
notulis  illuftrata  a  Johanne  Baptifta  Cafpare  D’Anffs 
de  Villoifon.  Argentorati,  1784.  8vo. 

This  MS.  was  known  and  eagerly  defired  in  Germany. 
The  only  parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  hitherto  published  by 
M.  Villoifon,  are  Genefis  49,  Exodus  15,  Nurp.  23,  24, 
Deuter.  32,  33.  Ho  promifes  to  let  us  have  the  reft  at 
his  return  from  Mount  Athos.  M.  V.  in  his  very  learn¬ 
ed  preface,  goes  over  the  different  editions  of  the  Old 
Teftament,  and  proves  that  this  differs  from  them  all. 
The  age  of  the  MS.  is  unknown  ;  it  is  rather  modern,  but 
written  in  a  very  crabbed  character,  which  M.  Villoifon 
has  made  out  with  lingular  felicity,  haying  given  the  true 
reading  of  feveral  places,  which  the  learned  Adler,  who 
has  publilhed  fpecimens  of  it,  had  miffed.  The  verfion  is 
literally  made  from  a  Hebrew  MS.  probably  a  Spaniih 
one.  M.  Bruns,  from  vvhofe  Review  for  November, 
3784,  I  abridge  this  article,  has  taken  the  pains  to  collate 
the  book  of  Ruth,  with  the  Hebrew,  and  finds  only  one 
good  reading  (which  he  gives  us )  in  the  variations,  nor  does, 
he  think  there  are  many  more  in  the  other  books.  It  is 
however  the  the  oldeft  of  the  Greek  verfions,  of  which 
we  have  either  an  account  or  fragments.  The  chapters 
of  Daniel,  which  in  our  bibles  are  in  Chaldaic,  are  trans¬ 
lated  into  the  Doric  Dialect,  which  M.  Villoifon  fays  ac¬ 
cords  very  well  with  the  Chaldaic  text,  and  is  ftill  fpoke  in 
home  remote  corners  of  the  illand  of  Crete.  1  he  notes, 
M.  Bruns  fays,  are  worthy  of  the  editor,  of  whofe  abfence 
he  fpeaks  in  the  following  terms.  Plane  jacturam,  cujus 
magnitudinem  fentimus  dolemufque  compenfabunt  procul 
dubio  multa  ilia,  tv^^ula.  quibus  bonas  literas  non  tam  de* 
merebit  quam  fulciet,  ab  interituque  vindicabit. 

D.  Jo.  Sal.  Semleri  Paraphrafis  in  Epiftolam  11  Petri,  et 
Epiftolam  Judas,  cum  vetuftae  Latina?  Tranilationis 
varietate,  Notis  multis  et  prsefatione  ad  iliuftrandam 
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orlginem  Catholics  Ecplefigj*  Halae  1784.  8vo;, 

pag.265. 

A  particular  account  of  Semler  and  his  various  curious 
publications  will  be  given  feme  time  in  the  courfe  of  the 
fummer,  as  foon  as  J.  can  read  the  German  in  written 
hand,  from  a  long  MS.  letter  which  has  coif  me  on? 
pound. 

Classics. 

IEAIOY  AOrOS  IIEPI  TOY  MENEKAEQY2  KAHPOY. 

Is  a  e  i  Rhetoris  Oratio  De  Meneclis  Hereditate,  de~ 
fcripta  ex  Codice  XI.  Plutei  IV.  Bibliotheca  Med  ices 
Laurentianse,  Chartaceo  in  4to.  majori,  Saculi  XV. 
pptimae  Notae,  pag.  27.  a  tergo,  et  feqq. 

Only  a  few  copies  of  this  hitherto  inedited  oration  of 
Ifasus  have  been  printed,  and  we  ate  indebted  for  them 
to  one  of  the  few  men  of  high  birth  amongft 
its  who  love,  underhand  and  proted  Greek  letters. 
The  oration  itfelf  is  as  elegant  as  the  orations  of  Hams 
ufually  are. 

CEuvres  morales  de  Plutarque,  traduces  du  Grec  par 
jaques  Amvot  grand  aumonier  de  France,  avec  des 
notes  et  des  obiervatione  de  M.  Vauvilliers,  lecteur 
du  Roi,  profefleur  de  lanque  Grecque  au  Colieo-e 
Royal  de  PAcademie  Royal  des  inlcriptions  et  belles 
iettres. 

Mr.  Vauvilliers  is  the  laft  editor  of  Sophocles.  The 
importance  of  Plutarch’s  morals  is  well  known,  and  the 
prelent  work  is  publifhing  by  fubfeription. 

Anatomy. 

Defcriptio  Anatomica  nervi  cruralis  et  pbturatorii  leone 
illultrata,  anat.  Mat  .  Ernefto  Styx,  M.  D.  Jenae. 
4t.  40  pages. 

Beytrage  zur  gefchichte  Peters  der  GrolTen,  h.  e.  fymbola 
ad  hiftonam  Petri  1,  edits  ab  Hartvv.  Ludovic  Bac- 
meifter,  3  vol.  Riga  apud  Joh.  Frideric  Hartknook. 

1384.  8vo. 

As  Mr.  Bruns  gives  a  good  account  of  this  book,  I  ftiall 
fend  for  and  give  a  farther  account  of  it. 

Aulzug  aus  Conyer  Midleton’s  lebenfgefchicte  des  Mark. 
1  ^ullius  Cicero,  h.  e.  Conyeri  Middletoni  vita  M. 
1  .  Ciceronis  in  compendium  redacta.  Kehlae  apud 
J.  G.  Muller  Senior,  8vo,  1784 
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Voyages. 

Gefchichte  der  Entdeckungen  und  SchifFahrten  in  Norderi^ 
i.  e.  Johan,  Reinhoidi  Forftefi  Hiftoria  navigationum 
Septemtrionalium,  rerumque  ibi  inventarum.  Fran- 
cofurti  ad  Viad  1784.  Pag.  506.  8vo. 

This  book  is  in  German,  and  in  three  parts:  the  firft 
'  treats  of  the  ancient  voyagers  ;  the  fecond  of  thofe  of  the 
middle  ages,  amongft  whom  is  Abulfeda,  on  whofe  works 
there  are  notes  ;  and  the  third,  of  the  feveral  voyages  td 
the  North,  after  the  revival  of  letters.  1  have  lent  for  it, 
and  fhall  mention  it  again. 

MIII«W»-  v  fc.  mu  mu  |'  n— 

A  new  edition  of  Virgil  is  juft  publifhed  by  M.  Brunei 
of  Strafbourg. 

Mr.  Brechigny,  one  of  the  Academicians  employed  by 
the  king  of  France  to  publiih  curious  inedited  MSS.  from 
the  royal  library,  being  engaged  in  examining  the  MSS. 
of  Burchard’s  curious  Diary  of  the  Life  of  Alexander  the 
Sixth,  which  has  been  very  imperfectly  publifhed,  wilhes 
to  know  whether  there  be  any  MSS.  of  it  in  our  public 
libraries.  Any  intelligence  on  the  fubjeCl  will  be  com¬ 
municated  to  him  by  the  author  of  this  Review. 

A  new  Philofophical  Society,  fomething  oh  the  plan  of 
the  Royal  Society,  has  been  lately  eftabliihed  in  Ireland  ; 
more  particulars  of  it  will  be  laid  before  the  public  in  a 
future  Review* 

Adolph.  Frederic  Vogel,  M.  D,  the  author  of  Ch Lo¬ 
gical  Obfervations,  publifhed  periodically,  and  a  celebrated 
oculift,  died  lately  at  Lubeck,  aged  36. 

L’Abbe  Millot,  author  of  feveral  ufeful  abridgments  of 
hiftory,  died  lately  at  Paris,  and  is  fucceeded  in  the  French 
Academy  by  Abbe  Morellet.  Father  Frill  is  dead  at 
Milan  ;  and  the  great  Valkenar  is  dead  at  Leyden. 

It  being  impoflible  for  the  writer  of  this  Review  to 
know  precifely  what  foreign  books  mentioned  by  him  de- 
ferves  farther  notice  than  he  takes  of  them  ;  he  begs  leave 
to  add,  that  any  letters  figned  with  real  and  refpeCtabl® 
lignatures  on  this  lubjeCt  will  be  attended  to. 

The  large  catalogue  of  Englifh  books  is  unavoidably 
deferred  till  next  month;  as  is  Blayneyana  contra  Brunfium 
Defenlio,  which  came  too  late  to  be  printed  with  afuffieient 
degree  of  accuracy  ;  but  will  certainly  appear  as  the  firft 
article  in  the  next  Review. 
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art.  I. 

Blayneyana  contra  Brunf.um  Defenjw . 

C^UM  primum  ad  explicationem  Textus  Jeremise  Low- 
>  thiano  exemplo  me  accingerem,  paruin,  abfuit,  quin 
difficultate  operis  fufcepti,  et  tenuitatis  mese  confpe&u 
perculfus,  in  ipfo  limine  abftitiffem.  Perftiti  tamen  in 
opere  laboriolo,  turn  amicorum  adhortationibus  obfecutus, 
turn  fperansfore,  ut  ii  quid  minus  re&e  proferrem  (plurima 
autem  iftiufmodi  prasfagiebat  animus)  liberates  faltem  re* 
prehen  fores  invenirem.  Neque  fefellit  me  fpes  quoad 
noilrates,  qui  in  errores  meos  libere  grafted,  fimul  quse 
laude  digna  videhantur,  laudare  minime  gravati  funt. 
Sed  non  ita  Cel,  Brunlius,  cui  nihil  meorum  omnio  arri- 
det ;  vir  fane  eruditus,  led  faftidiofior,  atque  odio  adver- 
fus  univerfum  Anglicum  nomen  (immerito,  ni  fallor)  nimis 
aperte  indulgens.  Adeone  vero  nihil  aut  a  non  multum 
lucis  commentario  meo”  (quo  titulo  annotationes  infignire 
placuit)  “  Jeremiae  allatum  elfe”  putet?  Infelicem  pro- 
culdubio  me  haberem,  qui  oleum  tarn  mifere  perdidi,  nib, 
longe  aliter  de  me  fiatuiffent  Viri,  Brunfio  neque  do£trina 
nec  judicio  poflbabendi.  Labores  meos  dupiici  nomine 
Vo  1.  VIL  3  F  *  Z  oil  us 
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Zoilus  nofter  vituperat ;  primo,  quod  “  notae  maximaftl 
partem  nihil  novi  continent,  nihil  quod  non  ex  aliis  com- 
mcntariis,  qui  omnium  manibus  funt,  facile  peti  poiftt ; 
deinde  eae,  quae  novitate  fe  prima  fpecie  commendant^ 
fas pe  vel  contra  tritiflimas  Grammatieae  regulas  impingunt, 
vel  contortae  funt  et  coadlae.”  Quod  vero  pcftea  fubjun- 
git,  nefcio  an  lit  nova  accufatio,  an  prioris  illius,  cum 
benigna  quidem  ignorationis  meae  excufatione,  repetition 
Pergit  enim  dicere,  4C  Tandem  quae  novae  audtori  fortafte 
videbantur  explicationes,  praecipue  illuftrationes  ex  Ara* 
bico  dialedlo  delumptae,  ab  aliis  magnam  partem  occupatae 
funt,  quorum  fcripta  virum  latuerunt,  etiamft  Germanicae 
lingua  non  plane  rudis  eft.”  Hanc  partem  exemplo  tuetur, 
ubi  praeiverant  S.  V.  Koppe  in  fuppiementis  Lowthiani 
commentarii,  et  quern  fibi  proprium  vindicat  Velthufen  in 
programm.  in  Jes.  lxiii.  Dein  notionem,  quam  verbo 
#21  ad  Jer.  vi.  16.  vindicavi,  eadem  dudum  vindi- 
catam  effe  elicit  in  Supplemento  Lexici  Simoniani,  et 
Cocceiano  Lexico  a  cel.  Schulzio  edito,  ex  feriptis  Urie- 
inotii  et  J.  D.  Michaeiis.  Nec  dubito  quin  ita  fe  res  ha¬ 
bere  poilit,  Tgnofcendum  vero  mihi  eft,  ft  rure  agenti,  et 
a  publicis  Bibliothecis  fernoto,  neque  coemendis  libris 
carioribus  fufficienti,  notitia,  quam  maxime  vellem,  erudi- 
tionis  exterae  frui  non  liceat.  Semper  tamen  mihi  gratu-* 
fandura  arbitrabor,  quotiefeunque  mea  virorum  tantum  in 
re  literaria  valentium  aucloritate  comprobantur.  Quod 
vero  mihi  vitio  vertit  Brunftus,  46  me  folere,  uti  etiam  de 
Kennicotto  praedicai,  Buxtorftum  et  Taylorum  in  eruendis 
verborum  ftgnificationibus  duces  fequi,  pofthabitis”  qua& 
commendat  u  Lexicis feiat  me  non  tantum  fateri,  fed 
gloriari  etiam  pofterioris  hujus  Concordantia  praecipue  ufum 
fuiffe  $  non  tamen  quaft  in  verba  magiftri  jurare  addidtum, 
fed  lingula,  ubi  vox  quaeque  occurrit,  loca  conferentem*  et 
pro  me  ipfo  ratiocinantern.  Quem  quidem  faniorem  in- 
terpretandi  modum  femper  judicabo,  quam  ft  collationibus 
iftinimodi  negledlis,  ad  celeberrima  Lexica  credulus  ufque 
confugerem. 

jam  vero  ad  44  argumenta”  deveniamus,  <c  quibus  fen- 
tentiam  antea  latam  de  lOcisab  audlore  invitis  Grammatical 
bonaeque  Hermeneuticx  regulis,  explicatis  confirmare” 
snftituit ;  qu<e  etli  u  non  omnia  lint,”  ut  ait,  u  quju  addudi 
poftent,”  exinde  tamen  de  reliquis  judieare  fas  eft;  neque 
enim  credibile  eft^  virum  reprehendendi  ftudiolum  ea 

f  felegifte^ 
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felegiffie,  quae  minus  apta  et  idonea  ad  propofttum  videreq* 
tur.  Imprimis  vero  mihi  lites  movet,  quod  Cap.  ir.  3. 

1  in  idem  fuffixum  effie  putaverim  cum  n  iq 

HDK13D  cum  ipfe  u  fuffixum  priori  voci  fubjunc- 
ium  effie  )>  plurale,  yalde  diverfum  ab  ft  pofterioris 
yocjs,”  affirmet.  At  ego,  quid  per  V  fuffixum  plurale 
mtelligat,  nefcius  fum  ;  dicam  vero  quod  fentio,  quodque 
mihi  luce  clarius  videtur,  etjamfi  decies  mi  lie  Gram- 
rnatici,  prater  eos  quos  ab  inferis  excitat,  refragentur, 
nihil  aliud  in  reperiri,  quam  participium  plurale 

in  regimine,  cui  fubjunctum  ell  1  fuffixum  fingu- 
lare,  adeoque  non  diverfum  ab  n  praecedente. — Cap.  ii, 
14.  Reprehendit  me  nofter,  quod  “  DO  7>h>  per  fillus 
fiamilias  reddiderim,  et  opponi  pucaverim  ru  fervits 
Reddidi  tamen  a  child  of  the  houjhold ,  quod  vix  aiiter  fonat 
quam  domi  natus ,  quern  forfan  melius  dixiffiem  opponi  fir-vo 
emptitio .  Potior  enim  conditio  erat,  et  cum  hero  conjunc¬ 
tion  domi natorum,  adeo  ut  pro  filiis  ejus  quodammodo  ha- 
berentur,  et,  deficientibus  liberis  ab  ipfo  genitis,  filioruqi 
jure  gauderent.  Vid.  Gen.  xv.  2,  3.  Et  in  hoc  fenfu  Ifra- 
elitae  olim,  ut  et  Chriftiani  hodie,  erant  filii  Dei,  quippe  in 
domo  ejus,  nempe  Rcclefia,  nati,  adeoque  patrocinjum  ejus 
et  tuteiam  peculiari  jure  fperantes. — Cap.  ii.  23.  u  Hujus 
et  fequentis  verfus  fenfum  me  non  alfecutum  effie”  nofter 
diferte  affirmat.  (1)  “  Valde  improbabilenffi  putat  <c  juven- 
pae  cameli  et  onagri  focietatem.”  Anne  vero  magis  improba  * 
bilis  eft  quam  alini  vulgaris  cum  femella  equi  commer* 
cium  ?  At  (2)  m3  poteft  effie  fceminini  generis,  quo¬ 
ndam  u  fecundum  vuDarem  Hebrceorum  conluetudinem 

*■  O 

multa  animalium  nomina  funt  communia.”  Coqcedo  ;  fed 
praeterquam  quod  rHD  vei  *OB  nufquam  alibi  hmffi- 
ninum  occurrit,  idem  nomen  in  eadem  fententia  fimul 
rnafculinum  et  faemin-inum  effie  vix  concedendum  eft ; 

aqtem,  quod  certe  cum  HID  confirm  debet,  eft 
rnafculinum.  (3)  Quid  u  demonitravit  Datin' us,”  ob 
caufas  antea  aliatas  nefcire  me  fateor,  nec  indicavit  nofter. 
Sed  pergit  dicere  me  “  prophets  lenlum  peffiundediffe 
quum  recjdiderim  libidine  defiervente x  when  her 

heat  is  over .  De  fenfu  prophetae  utrum  il'e  melius  con- 
ceperit,  an  ego,  adhuc,  ut  opinor,  fub  judice  lis  eft.  Si 
quis  vero  W'Wl  de  menfe,  i.  e.  tempore  quo  libidine 
juvenca  maxime  flagrat,  intelligere  malit,  non  refragabor, 
modo  praffixo  ^  lignificationem  pofi  tribuat,  n^HfO  ver- 

3  F  2  tens^ 
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tens,  pofl  menfem  ejus . — Cap.  iii.  4*  #>J1  affbrmantem 
eilc  literam  iecundae  perfonae  foemininae  praeteriti” 
negare  me  vel  faltem  dubitare,  haud  temere  alTerit.  Eft 
quidem  aliquando  afformativum  participii  prsefentis  foemi- 
nini,  fed  fufpicari  me  fateor,  uti  et  lufpicabatur  olim  doc- 
tiffimus  Epifcopus  Lowthius,  tranfcribentium  errores  et 
lapfus  faepifhme  pro  anomaliis  fumi. — Ibid.  5.  In  verbis 
“T)DD>  et  forfan  ab  a£tiva  lignificatione  non  re~ 

celliffem,  fi  pro  -JICOD*  inveniffem  nitD*,  quae  forma  gene- 
ralis  eft  futuri  a£tivi  iftius  verbi.  Quod  ad  Van  ejicien- 
dum  attinet,  in  triginta  MSS.  quorum  pleraque  funt 
melioris  notae,  et  in  una  editione  impreffa,  legitur 
fme  Van.  Neque  in  verfione,  ut  opinor,  “  fup- 
pietur  nomen  plane  alienum,”  fcil.  dijpleajure  j  quoniain 
“)03  fignificat  cculum  cum  ira  et  fimuitate  figcre ,  i.  e, 
implacabiliter  irafci.  —  Ibid.  20.  Miratur  vir  do&iffi- 
mus  mihi  probari  malefacien s,  quam  praviffimam 

effe  le&ionem  elicit.  Sed  cum  de  pravitate  ledionis  non- 
dum  mihi  conftet,  mirari  et  ipfe  poffum  cur  miretur.— 
Cap.  x.  11.  C£  Integrum  hunc  verfum  in  fufpicionera 
vo8 etetq  adduci”  indignatur  nofler.  At  fufpicionis  caufas 
indicavi,  quas  ille  non  diluit. — Cap.  xiii.  19.  Ignorantiam 
mihi  exprobrat,  quafi  nefeirem  “  nomina  regionum  feemi- 
nina  vuigo  elTe.”  Meminerit  autem  oro,  non  de  regions 
Juda,  fed  de  populo,  qui  in  captivitatem  abdneendus  erat, 
fermonem  procedere.— Cap.  xiv.  5.  6i  Correxilfe  me 
mtiO  in  haud  vere  afhrmat.  Leftionem  te- 

ceptam  in  verlione  mea  non  deferui ;  in  nota  conjeciuram 
velut  probabilem  propofui ;  earn  vero,  quia  nulla  MSS. 
aut  Verfionum  auctoritate  munitam,  in  medio  reliqui.— 
Cap.  xv.  11.  Probetne  dicam,  an  improbet  emendationem 
hie  tentatam ?— Cap.  xxii.  6.  Dolendum  mihi  iterum  erit, 
quod  ex  fonte  Germanico  largioribus  hauftibus  bibend^ 
copia  non  datur.  Nam  fi  prrus  in  cel.  Brunfii  Compend. 
Geogiaph.  incidiffem,  graviffimas  iftas  perverfse  interpre- 
tationis  querelas  in  hac  parte  forfan  evitaffem.  Quid 
vero  ?  Annon  ftylo  prophetico  principes  viri  faepe  montium 
nomine  appellantur,  adeo  ut  caput  Libani  regiam  domum 
Davidicam  jure  deiignare  poflit  f  Annon  de  hac  ipfa  regia 
domo  minitatur  Jehovah,  fe  ic  redditurum  earn  folitddihem 
et  urbes  non  habitatas  V*  Gilead  autem,  fit  licet  “non 
fertilifhma  Ifraeliticju  regionis  pars,’’  reclamante  Brunlio, 
fertilem  vero  et  opulentara  fuilTe  nemo  negabit.  Quid 

v  vetat 
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vetat  igitur,  quo  minus  earn  ad  felicitatem  et  opes  ejufdem 
regiae  domus  exprimendas  ufurpet  propheta  ?  Brunhus  vero 
num  minus  44  fe  torqueat  ad  fuum  exfculpendqm  fenfum,” 
cum  dicat,  44  fieri  etiam  polfe,  ut  Gilead”  (quam  44  urbem/* 
non  regionem,  fuilTe  contendit)  44  caput  Libani  idcirco 
appellaretur,  quia  cedificia  ex  cedris  vel  aliis  Libani  arbori- 
bus  ftrucfa  erant 

O  major  tandem  parcas  infane  minori. 

Cap.  li.  35.  Improbet,  fi  velit,  conjeduram  meant,  de 
»DDn,  ntodo  aliquid  habeat  redius  et  contextui 
convenientius,  quod  impertiatur,  Quod  fi  praEpofitio- 
nern  ante  HNiZJ  defiderari  putet,  videat  an  non  haec 
ellipsis  plus  uno  exemplo  comprobetur. — Cap.  li.  59. 
Reflat  44  ultimum,  quod  in  me  caftigat  vitium,  reliqua 
omnia,”  uti  prsdicat,  enormitate  longe  fuperans.”  In- 
audita  nempe  et  vix  ignofcenda  olcitatione  ilfTlSO 
verti,  quad  legiffem  nfTJD  “  et  derivatione  et  lenfu  toto 
coelo  diverfum.”  Quid  vero  li  fatear  me  hoc  fcelus  non 
oicitanter,  led  uitro,  admififTe  ?  Bene  novi  enim  ex  pluf- 
quam  fexcentis  exemplis,  quod  et  Kennicotti  adjutori 
diligent!  innotefcere  debuit,  potuilfe  perperam  et  infer! 
et  deelfe  i  fcribarum  incuria.  Si  quis  autem  aegre 
ferat;  me  hanc  emendationent  jure  meo,  nulla  fultam 
audoritate,  attulide,  fciat  tandem  (quod  in  Corredionibus 
Notarum  ad  finern  libri  notavi)  Ixx.  Gr.  Interpretes 
eodem  modo  vocem  vertifie  nimirum  quod  nHJD 

et  non  nnttD,  in  exemplaribus  fuis  invenerant, 

Quihus  omnibus  perpends,  non  benefundatam  cenfuram 
Brunfianam  fat  is  proballe  vidcor.  De  animo  cenforis, 
deque  modeftia  Viri,  qui  Seckerum  et  Durellum,  nomina 
inter  Anglos  faltem  ntinime  vulgaria,  adeo  indigne  vili- 
pendit,  plura  quoque  dicenda  erant,  ni  faflidium  movers 
leduris  vererer.  Quo  circa  unicurn  hoc  eutn  commone- 
fieri  fas  lit,  multo  melius  confulturum,  li  modo  facris 
literis  illulhi andis  bene  velit,  dednentem  maligna  et  odiofa 
caviilatione  efficere,  ut  verecundorum  animi  a  ftpdiis  pub¬ 
lico  commodo  infervientibus  plane  abiiorreant. 

B.  BLAYNEY. 
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A  R  T.  II. 

Elegies  and  SflTz^r.—Cadell,  4to.  3s, 

— — Juflit  amor:  procul  liinc,  procul  efle  fever! 

Non  eflis  teneris  apta  theatra  modis. 

THESE  are  claflical  and  elegant  compofitxons,  as  the 
reader  will  judge  by  the  following  fpecimen. 

Sonnet  I. — To  Dr.  Heberden. 

c  As  oft,  when  fummer  heats  too  long  prevail. 

Or  blighting  winds  their  baleful  influence  fpread  \ 
The  fmiling  beauties  of  the  feafon  fail. 

And  not  a  floweret  lifts  its  languid  head  : 

If  chance,  when  Eve  extends  her  fhadows  pale, 

Soft  clouds  drop  health  o’er  all  the  purfled  bed  ; 

What  new-born  verdure  o’er  each  field  is  fbed  ! 

What  new-born  incenfe  floats  in  every  gale  ! 

Thus,  on  the  bed  of  want  when  Virtue  lies, 

O  Heberden,  thy  bounteous  aid  is  given  : 

Thy  hand  unfeen  the  fecret  boon  fuppiies, 

(Refrefhing  as  the  filent  dews  of  Even,) 

Whole  evcr-during  fragrance  mounts  the  ikies ; 

Incenfe,  how  grateful  to  the  throne  of  Heaven  V 

There  are  fourteen  Elegies  and  fix  Sonnets. 

ART.  Ill, 

/ 

JrJlitutes  of  Natural  philofophy}  theoretical  and  Experi¬ 
mental.  By  William  Enfield ,  L.  L .  D.  illufirated  with 
eleven  Plates .  410.  Johnfon. 

THE  prefent  work,  Dr.  Enfield  informs  us  in  his  pre¬ 
face,  was  written  to  fupply  the  want  of  a  text  book 
to  fuch  as  wifh  either  to  ftudy  or  to  teach  the  fcience  of 
natural  philofophy  fyftematically.  At  the  fame  time  that 
he  profeffes  to  avoid  that  degree  of  copioufnefs  and  abftrufe-, 
nefs  which  -is  fuppofed  to  be  incompatible  with  the  pur- 
pofes  of  elementary  inftru&ion,  he  ftrongly  dilclaims  all 
intention  of  encouraging  the  indolent  fpirit  of  the  times, 

by 
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by  opening  a  bye-path  to  the  temple  of  philofophy.  The 
leader  is  required  to  bring  with  him  a  previous  knowledge 
of  the  firft  principles  of  geometry,  trigonometry,  the  conic 
fe&ions,  and  algebra.  This  treatife  contains  a  body  of 
the  mechanical  part  of  natural  philofophy,  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  two  fhort  divisions  or  books  on  magnetifm  and 
ele&ricity.  Much  new  matter  is  not  found,  nor  in  ia£t 
ought  to  be  inferted,  generally  fpeaking,  in  an  introductory 
performance,  where  every  thing  is  required  to  be  well 
eftablifhed.  Clear  methodical  arrangement  and  elegant 
perfpicuity  are  the  chief  requifites  in  books  of  this  nature, 
in  our  account  of  the  book  before  us  we  (hall  endeavour 
to  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  reader  to  judge  for  him- 
felf. 

The  work  is  divided  into  feven  books,  whofe  titles  are  as 
follow  : 

I.  Of  Matter . 

II.  Of  Mechanics ,  or  the  DoCtrine  of  Motion . 

III.  Of  Hydrojlatics  and  Pneumatics . 

IV.  Of  Optics ,  or  the  Laws  of  Light  and  Vifeoiu 

V.  Of  Aftrommy. 

VI.  Of  Magnetifm. 

VII.  Of  Electricity. 

In  the  firft  place  it  is  neceftary  to  premife  that  the  whole 
treatife  is  written  in  the  form  of  regularly  dependant  pro¬ 
portions  preceded  by  definitions  ;  and  their  enunciations 
are  mofl  commonly  followed  by  demonftrations  and  ex¬ 
perimental  elucidations.  The  demonftrations  are  feldom 
clofed  in  the  Euclidean  form,  and,  in  fome  inftances,  the 
doctor  has  preferred  the  more  popular  method  of  illuftra- 
tion.  The  definitions  and  proportions  of  the  firft  book 
eftablifh  the  general  properties  of  matter,  as  extenfion, 
folidity,  cohefion,  gravitation,  mobility,  &c.  In  the  fe- 
cond  book  we  find  the  laws  of  motion  which  are  extended 
to  the  phenomena  of  uniform,  and  equally  accelerated 
motions  together  with  the  ofcillations  made  by  a  body  of 
evanefcent  magnitude  in  the  cycloidal  curve.  Thefe  fub- 
jedts  are  followed  by  a  curfory  explanation  of  a  few  of  the 
more  obvious  properties  of  the  centre  of  gravity.  The 
mechanical  powers  are  explained  in  the  fucceeding  chapter. 
And  the  fecond  book  is  concluded  with  fome  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  propofitions  refpedting  the  motions  of  bodies  acted  on 
by  the  combined  powers  of  projection  and  gravitation. 

The  firft  part  of  the  third  book  contains  the  general 

prin- 
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principles  of  hydroftatics,  which  are  applied  to  the  preffures 
and  motions  of  fluids,  whence  the  reflftance  and  retarda¬ 
tions  of  flmilar  bodies,  moving  in  fluids,  are  deduced; 
This  part  is  concluded  by  a  let  of  propositions  on  the 
effects  that  are  produced  by  the  various  fpecific  gravities  of 
fluids  and  of  bodies  immerled  in  them. 

Part  II.  of  this  book  is  employed  upon  the  doctrine  of 
pneumatics.  This  part  is  but  fhort.  The  weight  and 
electricity  of  the  air  being  determined  by  experiment^ 
the  phenomena  of  founds,  winds,  and  the  ufe  of  various 
mechanics,  as  the  fyphon,  and  fome  other  inftruments  of 
the  fame  kind,  are  here  explained. 

Book  IV.  Of  Optics . 

After  fome  general  explanations  concerning  the  na¬ 
ture  and  direction  of  light,  Dr.  Enfield  proceeds 
to  explain  the  appearances  produced  by  refraction. 
Some  propofitions  relative  to  lenfes  of  courfe  enter 
here.  The  appearances  produced  by  reflection  are  next 
confidered,  after  which  he  explains  the  do&rine  of  vifion, 
where  he  again  refumes  the  confideration  of  lenfes.  Co¬ 
lours  produced  by  refra&ion  or  reflection  are  next 
explained  5  whence  the  phenomena  of  the  rainbow  are 
deduced  at  length.  This  book  doles  with  adefcription  of 
various  optical  inftruments,  and  an  explanation  of  their 
properties.  It  is  with  fome  furprize  that  we  have  looked 
in  vain  for  an  account  of  the  nature  and  conftruction  of 
achromatic  lenfes  in  this  book. 

Book  V.  Of  Ajlronomy. 

Part  I. — After  fpeaking  in  general  of  the  folar  fyftem, 
in  which  we  find  Dr.  E.  has  not  admitted  the  newly  dil- 
covered  planet  of  Herfchel,  the  author  proceeds  to  dif- 
play  the  reafons  on  which  our  knowledge  of  the  earth’s 
globular  figure  is  founded.  He  defines  the  imaginary- 
circles  invented  for  the  convenience  of  obfervation  and  de¬ 
lineating  the  parts  of  the  earth.  The  annual  and  diurnal 
motions  and  their  confequences  are  next  attended  to. 
Such  as  the  varying  length  of  days,  the  feafons,  &c. 
The  phenomena  of  the  planets  as  beheld  from  each  other 
are  explained,  and  their  refpective  affections  inferred. 
The  lunar  appearances,  efpecially  eclipfes,  are  given  at 
length.  The  eclipfes  of  the  fatellites  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn, 
with  fome  accounts  of  comets,  and  the  parallaxes,  diftances, 
and  magnitudes  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  terminate  this 
part.  Book 
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Book  V. — Part  II. — Explains  the  phyfical  caufesof  the 
celdlial  motions.  After  the  ufual  deductions  refpecting 
the  univerfality  of  gravitation,  the  lunar  irregularities  are 
defcribed  and  accounted  for,  as  are  alfo  the  fpheroidal 
figure  of  the  earth,  the  recefhon  of  the  equinoxes  and  the 
tides.  This  book  is  concluded  with  a  lection  on  the  fixed 
flars,  wherein  their  aberration  arifing  from  the  finite  ve¬ 
locity  of  light  is  confidered. 

The  two  following  books  contain  an  account  of  the 
leading  experiments  on  fnagnetilm  and  electricity. 

From  this  abflract  of  the  contents  of  Dr.  Enfield’s 
book,  the  judicious  tutor  will  be  at  no  lofs  to  decide  on  its 
excellence  as  a  text  book,  f  The  manner  of  execution  is  a 
medium  between  flrict  fcientific  reafoning,  and  loofe  popu¬ 
lar  illuftration  :  a  manner,  which  if  not  incompatible  with 
accuracy,  is  certainly  very  difficult  to  preferve,  without 
forfeiting  that  more  valuable  requifite.  This  difficult 
medium  has  not  always  been  kept  by  the  author,  in  the 
performance  before  us;  but  the  public,  mufi  decide  how 
far  his  deviations  may  affect  the  merit  or  utility  of  his 
book. 

y. 
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An  Inquiry  into  the  fine  Arts.  By  Thomas  Rohertfon ,  Mi~ 
nijier  of  Dalmeny,  and  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin -* 
burg .  4to.  Cadell.  Continued  from  iafl  Review. 

Chap.  IV.- — Hi  (lory  of  Mufic. 

c  TN  early  ages,  the  minds  of  men  are  more  deeply  im- 
preffed  with  piety  t6  the  Gods  ;  and  their  imagina¬ 
tions  alio,  being  lefs  confined,  join  with  that  piety  in  re¬ 
ferring  all  inventions  to  a  divine  original.  They  look  up 
to  heaven  for  the  arts  ;  and  think  they  fee  fuperior  beings, 
kindly  Hooping  to  teach  humble  men  ;  one  while,  to  get 
wine  from  the  grape  ;  at  another,  to  bring  mufic  from  the 
reed.  What  they  knew  not,  they  believed  known  to  the 
powers  above.  All  around  them  alfo,  places  efpecially 
out  of  their  own  reachP  they  conceive  to  be  inhabited  by 
Vol,  VII.  3  G  beings 
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beings  fuperior  to  their  own  condition :  the  Nereid  is  in 
the  ftream,  and  the  Dryad  in  the  grove  :  when  clouds 
gather  round  the  tides  of  Olympus,  and  take  the  mountain 
from  their  view  ;  that  is  the  time,  they  imagine,  in  which 
the  great  Gods  are  afTembiing  on  his  top. 

4  Beauty  dwells  over  the  beginning  of  the  arts;  and 
when,  in  after-times,  the  Philolopher  fets  afide  the  fine 
fables  of  antiquity,  he  ieldom  puts  any  thing  in  their 
room.  Yet,  let  my  fables  be  defpifed,  fays  Antiquity  : 
let  them  vanifh  in  the  prefence  of  Truth  :  but  while  you 
take  from  mine  eyes  the  icenes  with  which  they  have  been 
enamoured*  what  have  you  placed  in  their  Head  ?  Doubt 
and  darknefs :  events  traced  to  no  caufe :  a  chronicle 
where  there  fhouid  be  a  fcience.  How  many  ages  have 
gone  round,  before  fyftems,  worthy  of  reafon,  have  been 
conceived  ;  and  in  how  many  cafes  fkill  do  fyftems  of  that 
kind  remain  to  be  formed  ! 

4  The  hiftory  of  mufic  is  an  example.  There  are 
dates  and  names,  unconnected  fables  and  fa£ts,  pall  all 
number  ;  and  that,  indeed,  to  luch  a  degree,  ancient  and 
modern  times  included,  as  to  have  filled  many  volumes, 
and  given  the  credit  of  much  learning  to  thofe  who  have 
collected  them.  And  few  things  are  more  eafy.  In  every 
•nation  the  leaft  cultivated,  there  are  a  multitude  of  pens 
ready  and  able  for  the  talk ;  not  only  in  the  cafe  of 
mulic,  but  of  all  lciences  whatever.  Nor  are  luch  labours 
ufelels ;  but  philofophy  looks  higher. 

4  On  turning  to  the  fubje£t*  many  of  the  ideas  con¬ 
ceived  about  mufic  Hand  in  our  way,  when  we  would  con¬ 
template  its  hiftory  :  for  if  we  look  at  it  by  itfelf,  almoft 
the  only  view7  that  has  yet  been  taken,  an  abftraft  object  is 
before  us  ;  and  which,  far  from  correfponding,  is  even 
directly  oppoiite  to  the~rftate  of  mankind.  A  hiftory  on 
this  plan  would  not  be  worth  the  perufing ;  for  it  would 
give  no  knowledge  of  the  effe£ts  of  mufic,  which  are  ge¬ 
nerally  greateft*  when  the  art  itfelf  is  the  leaft  perfect  ; 
and  fmalleft,  when  it  is  carried  to  its  utmoft  perfec¬ 
tion. 

4  Taking  mufic  and  mankind  in  connection  together, 
what  comes  forenioit  is  the  mulic  of  rude  nations  ;  being, 
in  that  cafe,  the  moft  complete  ;  although  in  others,  the 
moil  imperfect.  There  is  dance  and  gefture,  and  poetry 
and  mu  lie,  ail  united  together  ;  and  the  fame  perfon  per¬ 
forming 
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forming  all,  at  once.  ThetT  Is  3  whole:  the  true  picture 
©f  the  favage  man,  who  pra<ftifes  all  arts  in  his  l'ole  perfon  \ 
leaving  improvements  to  come,  when  they  are  committed 
to  lcparate  hands  :  he  himfelf,  in  the  mean  while,  poftef- 
fing  a  latitude  of  chara&er,  which  is  never  enjoyed  by  the 
bulk  of  mankind  in  any  after-ftage  of  civilization.  In  the 
infancy  indeed,  if  the  idea  may  be  admitted,  of  the  favage 
ftate,  Mufic  is  not  fo  entire;  there  being  awanting,  Tune  : 
a  quality,  which,  however,  in  truth,  has,  of  all  the  reft,  the 
lead  power  over  men. 

4  Shouts,  leaps,  and  violent  geftures,  corhpofe  the  moft 
primitive  mufic  ;  and  we  (hall  know  little  of  the  human 
frame,  if  Xve  doubt  the  power  which  thefe,  even  taken 
fingly,  may  poffefs.  A  great  entertainment  in  Ruflia  is 
laid  to  confift  in  merely  Hiding  down  hill,  but  fo  quick, 
as  to  take  away  the  breath :  a  thing  which  poffibly  might 
be  chilled  with  the  fublime  * 

All  original  inftruments  monotonous  like  the  New 
Zealand  trumpet. — -Flutes  in  Otaheite  have  only  few 
notes. — Three  notes  in  the  Huron  longs,  as  given  by  the 
Friar  Gabriel  Sagard.— -Loud  found  coinpoled  the  firft 
rnulic. — Forty-five  kettle-drums  go  before  the  king  of 
Abvftl  nia. — Perfian  drums  fuffer  nothing:  elfe  to  be  heard. 

* — The  chorus  of  the  people  has  always  uttered  a  tremen¬ 
dous  found. — Quality  of  rough  and  fmooth  alfo  depend  on 
occafion.  Savage  men  who  dp  not  meet  fo.r  relaxation, 
but  for  joy  and  grief,  have  no  delight  in  fmpo.th  found  : 
they  come  for  lamentation,  for  fublimpy,  and  terror. 
— Time,  the  great  engine  of  mulic,  probably  not  at  firft: 
employed.— ^Little  information  on  thisftage  of  the  (ubjeift, 
few  travellers  having  underftood  mufic. — In  the  favage 
fhite  of* mankind,  the  proper  mufic  is  of  the  routing  kind. 
The  favage,  fo  often  plunged  into  lethargy,  has  to  be 
fhak.cn  and  to  b,e  awakened.  But  when  kingly  power  was 
eftablifhed,  mufic,  which  formerly  was  called  upon  to  dif- 
pel  gloom,  to  fill  up  inanity,  to  terrify,  or  to  enrage,  came 
now  to  difcharge  a  milder  office  ;  to  foften  ilavery,  ami 
to  alleviate  labour.  Mufic,  from  a  private,  became  a  puhr 
lie  employment ;  wherever  a  pillar  was  to  be  railed,  a 
canal  to.  be  drawn,  longs  were  made  to  accompany  the 
hardfhip  and  toil:  a  pra&ice  continued  to  this  day  by  the 
Chinele,  whp  have  preferved  in  its  gyeateft  purity,  the 
immutable  fpirit  of  the  Faft. 

3  Ci  2 


1  When 
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4  When  you  enter  into  Afia,  you  meet  all  things  in 
large  dimenfions  :  the  great  plain,  the  broad  river,  the 
Taurus,  the  monfoon,  the  fycainore-tree,  the  camel,  the 
pyramid,  the  long  robe,  the  turban,  the  hyperbole,  the 
parable,  the  great  town,  the  great  kingdom.  And  the 
fame  holds  in  tnufic  :  you  hear  the  pullatile  inflrument, 
the  rattling  of  chains,  the  feaft  of  trumpets,  the  kettle¬ 
drum,  the  vail  chorus  of  voices  and  ihftruments  filling  the 
Ikies.  The  accounts  given  in  the  facred  hiflory,  of  the 
Hebrew  mufic,  although  no  monument  of  it  has  reached 
us,  from  the  great  number  of  performers,  and  of  the  bands 
into  which  they  were  divided,  fhew  it  to  have  been,  in  a 
very  high  degree,  pompous  and  noble.’ 
s  Mufic  never  much  cultivated  in  Egypt  : — under  the  fe- 
cond  Ptolomy  three  hundred  muficians  performed  on  the 
harp,  and  twice  that  number  in  chorus,  at  a  feflival  of 
Bacchus  ;  but  this  mufic,  coming  from  Greece,  could  be 
nowife  fuperior  to  the  limple  mufic  of  that  country. — • 
Little  muiic  where  men  live  detached  from  each  other, 
and  under  rigorous  laws  ;  but  in  China,  where  they  live 
crowded  together,  and  the  government  is  mild  and 
paternal,  we  find  more  than  a  Grecian  accuracy  in  the 
mufic. 

4  Were  we  to  believe  the  Chinefe  writers,  every  tone 
has  its  character,  every  melody  its  province  ;  the  paflions, 
each,  their  fpecifics  in  mufic  :  and  although  this  may  not 
be  fo  in  fact,  it  proves,  at  leaft,  that  there  has  been  iuch  an 
attempt.  It  is  the  queftion  of  the  learned  Chinefe,  what 
is  the  juft  form  and  dimenfions  of  each  mufical  inftrument  j 
what  the  proportion  among  themfelves  ;  what  the  pro¬ 
portion  they  fbould  bear  to  the  voice  ;  what  number  of 
inflruments  of  each  fpecies,  compofe  a  perfect  concert  : 
quehions,  which  a  perfect  fcience  fuggefis  j  but  which 
feern  not  to  have  been  fo  formally  taken  up  in  any  other 
lands.* 


4  Now  turn  we  to  facts.  With  all  the  immenfity  of 
theory,  and  of  mufic  being  applicable  to  lb  many  puvpoTts, 
as  we  read  in  books,  the  Chinefe  mufic  feems  to  be 
among  th#  moil  limited  on  earth.  One  grand  and  gene- 
ral  principle,  the  mufic  of  reverence  to  a  parent ,  controlls 
it  ;  and  this  principle  pervades  the  laws,  the  manners,  and 
the  ftate.  The  -Chroma  and  Lnharmonium  of  Greece 

would 
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would  have  been  a  lawlefs  mufic  in  China.  Chinefe  paf- 
lions  muft  not  roam  in  fields  like  thefe  :  their  circle  is 
ilrait ;  one  corner  of  the  Diatonum,  their  fcale.’ 

Mr.  Robertfon  goes  on  for  fome  pages  on  the  Chinefe 
mufic,  and  then  fays, 

c  in  moR  other  oriental  countries,  Tartar  deluges  have 
figceeflively  fwept  every  monument  away  ;  fave  the  gene¬ 
ral  fpirit  of  Aha,  which,  it  fhould  feem,  does  not  buffer 
change.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  love  of 
mufic  appears  always  to  have  accompanied  the  conquerors 
from  the  North  j  and  is  a  paffion  among  the  Turks  at  this 
hour.’ 

Improvement  beingprecluded  in  alt  the  mufic  hitherto  fur¬ 
yeyed,  no  revolutions  worth  mentioning  have  taken  place. 
— Doubts  whether  the  harp  of  thirteen  firings,  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Bruce,  in  an  elegant  letter  to  Dr.  Burney,  proves 
that  mu  lie  was  in  an  extraordinary  hate  of  refinement  at 
the  time  it  was  madg. 

£  W e  leave  the  mufic  of  the  EaR,  and  pafs  into  Greece  \ 
where  a  feene  opens  very  different  from  thofe  we  have  be¬ 
held.  Greece  was  not  the  land  of  the  lavage  nor  of  the 
ilave  ;  it  was  the  theatre  of  man  in  his  Rate  of  exaltation, 
recognizing  the  rights  of  his  nature,  and  glorying  in  vir¬ 
tue.  There  was  no  occafion  to  rouze  the  citizen  of  Greece  ; 
he  vvas  ever  awake  to  the  public  and  to  himfelf.  There 
was  no  occafion  to  lull  the  citizen  of  Greece  ;  he  coqld 
not  be  oppreffed,  and  vvas  fuperior  to  pain.  Kis  mufic 
was  to  be  that  only  which  men  could  hear,  and  religion 
could  approve.  Songs  were  the  lefibns  of  youth  ;  and 
continued  to  be  the  moral  enjoyment. of  after-life,  not 
only  in  private,  if  there  were  fueb.  a  thing  as  private  in. 
G  reece,  but  in  all  the  public  lolemnities  of  the  nation. 
The  pomp  and  the  luxury  of  Afia  duvfl  not  enter  into, 
thefe  facred  lands,  nor  form  a  part  in  the  entertainment  pf 
heroes.  Mufic  was  to  be  fimple,  chaRe;  pious,  lev  ere. 
In  luch  circumRances  innovation  is  vice  :  the  law-giver 
let  his  feal  to  what  was  approved  by  the  Rate  :  it  could 
not  afterwards  be  touched.  The  other  arts  could  be  car¬ 
ried  to  refinement,  without  afie&ing  the  principle  of  go¬ 
vernment,  or  the  morals  of  the  people  ;  and  hence  the 
temples,  Ratues,  and  piblures  of  ancient  Greece,  the  fineR 
in  the  world  ;  while  mufic,  having  a  wider  influence,  be¬ 
hoved  to  be  arrefied  in  a  certain  Rage  of  its  progrefs  f  and 
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that  dage  formed,  what  was  to  be  held,  its  mod  perfe$; 
date  in  Greece.’ 


c  The  manner  in  which  mufic  was  performed  in  Greece, 
the  whole  aflemblv  bearing  fo  often  a  part,  could  not  fail 
of  the  moll  general  consequences,  it  was  net  a  few  peo¬ 
ple  who  danced  and  fung,  while  the  public  fat  as  fpe£lators : 
Spectator  being  a  charadler  which  lias  chiefly  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  North  of  modern  Europe,  and  would 
have  chanced  t'o  have  been  taken  for  a  ftatue ,  had  it  been 
ipied  by  an  ancient  Greek.  The  Greek  mufic,  not  only 
in  its  frit  beginnings,  but  down  pafl  the  age  of  Auguftus, 
if  we  except  only  the  particular  mufic  of  the  theatre,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  performed  by  choruffes,  of  all  the  men 
and  women  in  the  place,  dancing  and  finging  the  praifes  of 
the 'gods  round  altars,  flatues,  and  temples,  or  on  the 
theatre  itfelf,  at  the  time  of  great  folemnities. 

<  The  natural  effedl  of  that  general  performance  of  fuch 
tongs  and  high  dance  was,  to  kindle  and  fpread  enthufiafm  ; 
and  when  we  add  to  this,  what  appears  from  Horner  and 
others,  that  the  old  poets  fung  and  played  often  extempore , 
we  can  conceive  the  high  degrees  of  emotion,  yvhich  they 
might  not  only  excite  in  tbemfiNes,  but  transfufe  with  rap¬ 
ture,  intothoie  who  heard  them.’ 

Mr.  R.  then  confders  the  queflion,  Did  the  ancient 
comedian  fing,  or  did  he  fpeak  in  the  drama  ?  and  after 
fome  other  very  fenfible  obfervations,  he  concludes 
thus: 

4  An  idea  of  what  ancient  Greek  mufic  was,  may  thus 
tit  lad  open  upon  us.  Were  it  permitted  to  fpeak  freely 
my  own  opinion,  it  was  a  mufic  very  limited  in  many  re- 
fpecis ;  and  not  capable  of  much  elegance  or  taflc.  That 
it  was  not  a  fuhtle  labo  ious  thing,  appears  from  the  poet 
himfelf  letting  the  mufic,  the  attituf  and  gedure  of  Ids 
piece;  and  which  was  not  the  cafej  ^mong  the  Romans, 
probably  from  being  Ids  fimple.  how  then  had  mufic 
fuch  effefb,  known  no  where  but  in  Greece  ?  For  the 
plained  of  all  reafons.  It  was  level  to  the  capacity  of  all 
the  Greeks  :  it  was  loud  :  it  was  llow  :  it  was  particular  : 
it  was  the  companion  of  the  people  *.  it  was  pathetic  and 
fpoke  to  their  hearts.  T  he  rythmus,  the  iovereign  part, 
was  fo  plain,  as  in  the  language  we  have  already  employed, 

to 
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to  fall  wholly  under  the  judgment  of  the  mind  :  the  lowed 
ranks,  the  mariner,  weaver,  carpenter,  could  {bon  take  an 
intereft  in  it,  and  become  judges ;  could  foon  know  the 
tone,  the  walk,  and  geflure  of  the  paftions.  Few  are 
aware,  let  it  obferved,  of  the  efFedls  of  frequency  and  of 
habit.  We  fee  a  {mail  breath  of  air  move,  at  laft,  a  heavy 
pendulum  ;  merely  from  being  blown  upon  it  without 
interruption,  T  he  powers  of  mufic,  ailing  almoft  with¬ 
out  cealing  upon  the  whole  nation,  no  wonder  it  is  faid 
the  Greek  harpers  led  rocks  and  trees  after  them  ;  for 
they  actually  charmed  the  peafants  and  lower  ordefs  in 
life,  who,  in  all  countries  whatever,  may  be  figuratively 
represented  by  flocks  and  flones. 

4  Conceive,  however,  what  we  will  of  the  fimplicity  and 
defedls  of  ancient  mufic,  we  come  inevitably  at  laft,  to 
this  conclufion,  that  it  was  the  nobleft  eftablifhment  of  the 
kind,  ever  made  upon  earth.  It  was  to  make  men  wife, 
and  temperate,  and  good  :  the  beft  biddings  that  can  fall 
upon  mortals,  it  is  not  a  mufician  we  fhould  apply  to, 
efpecially  a  modern  one,  and  aik,  what  he  thinks  of  ancient 
mufic  ?  Poffibly  he,  of  all  perfons,  would  be  the  moft  unfit 
to  anfwer :  having  one  fenfe^nly  in  perfection.  We  muft 
go  to  a  legiilator,  a  philosopher  :  they  will  tell  us,  that  as 
wiftiom  is  better  than  folly,  and  innocence  better  than 
pleafure,  fo  is  the  Greek  muiic  better  than  that  of  all  other 
nations.  In  Che  happy  ages  of  Greece,  virtue  was  to  be 
feen  in  the  dance  ;  and  religion  upon  the  lyre.  This  was 
that  Orpheus  and  Amphion,  who  charmed  a  rude  age  ! 
The  lefions  of  virtue,  independent  of  all  foreign  aid,  won¬ 
derfully  attraCl  the  ingenuous  ear  ,  but  when  expreffed  in 
numbers,  and  conveyed  by  melody,  they  carry  rapture  to  the 
heart.  When  the  ancient  poet  fung  to  his  harp,  the  ftory 
gave  charms  to  the  found  ;  the  voice  of  wifdotn  was  in  the 
notes ;  the  hand  of  rtue  was  on  the  firings ;  the  mind 
was  encouraged  or  n  [aimed ;  melted  into  pity,  or  fired 
into  heroiim  and  revenge.’ 

Our  ingenious  author  then  goes  into  the  hifiory  of 
Roman  mufic,  into  which  it  is  impoflible  to  follow  him  ; 
but  i  muft  have  leave  to  tranferibe  two  more  fublimc 
paragraphs,  for  the  entertainment  of  thofe  who  cannot  buy 
expenfive  works,  however  original. 

6  When  we  look  back  upon  Greek  and  Roman  mufic, 
we  behold  an  art  which  is  charming  in  itfelf,  borne  farther, 
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fublimely  up,  by  poetry,  by  religion,  by  public  magnifi¬ 
cence.  Great  concourles  of  men  a  fie  m  bled  :  the  theatre. 
Handing  by  a  temple  or  palace,  opened  its  raft  fpaces  to 
receive  them  ;  and  high  ftru&ures  of  architecture  reigned 
around.  Porticos  rofe  above  porticos*  affording  covered 
walks,  ornamented  with  trees  and  flirubs ;  and  behind  the 
ffage,  rofe  a  facade  of  the  three  principal  orders  of  architec¬ 
ture.  The  ancient  drama  was  a  magnificent  affemblage 
of  mufic  poetry,  mimi,  dancers,  painting,  arch i ted! ure, 
gardening,  perfumes:  and  men  frequented  it  in  the  open 
day,  as  if  it  had  been  the  bufinefs  of  life  ;  while  in  the 
modern  world,  it  comes  as  a  relaxation,  to  which  even  the 
idle  and  the  profligate  make  their  efcape  in  the  dark. 

c  Performance  being  under  the  open  air,  rendered  the 
number  of  inflruments  immenfe,  in  order  that  they  might, 
be  heard.  The  organum  hydraulicum  of  the  Romans,  a  large 
and  feemingly  ingenious  inftrurnent,  although,  according 
to  Vitruvius,  having  only  four,  or  five,  or  fix,  or  eight 
pipes,  it  muff  have  been  far  fhort  in  that  refpedf  of  the 
modern  organ,  which  has  more  than  a  thoufand  ;  and 
where  water  feems  to  have  been  employed  to  prefs  the  air 
equally  into  the  pipes,  appears  to  have  taken  its  birth  from 
the  magnitude  of  the  Roman  theatre.  Tertullian,  indeed, 
gives  a  different,  and  much  more  magnificent  idea  of  it : 
but  whether  we  follow  the  one  account  or  the  other,  its 
conffruCjbon  has  hitherto  proved  too  difficult  to  be  under¬ 
flood.  Vitruvius,  indeed,  after  very  concifely  deferibing 
it,  acknowledges  it  to  be  an  obfeura  res — neque  omnibuf 
expedita ,  ad  intelligendum ,  prater  eos ,  qui  in  Ms  generibus * 
habent  exercitationem .  The  performers,  in  the  next  place, 
entered  in  a  drefs  which  raifed  them  above  the  ordinary 
Rature  of  men  :  Mafks  enlarged  their  features,  and  ex- 
prefled  a  variety  of  character  ;  heightened  their  comple¬ 
xion  ;  and,  in  the  manner  of  fpeaking  trumpets,  length¬ 
ened  their  voice.  Face-playing,  too  minute  a  perform¬ 
ance,  gave  way  to  that  of  other  members  of  the  body.  In 
the  large  theatres  of  Greece  and  Rome,  metallic  vafesy 
tuned  to  all  the  notes  of  two  o£Iaves,  and  embracing 
the  three  genera  of  ancient  mulic,  were  difpofed  in  proper 
places,  to  give  the  unifon,  and  thereby  highly  fortify  the 
notes  of  the  performer;  while  in  fmall  towns,  to  fave  ex¬ 
pence,  earth erifuejjels  were  made  to  fervethe  fame  purpofe,  and 
on  a  narrower  feale.  Theatres  of  wood,  refounding  more 
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eafily  of  themfelves,  did  not  require  this  help.  In  con- 
ftrudting  theatres,  fays  Vitruvius,  architects  ufed  every 
means,  ui  quacunque  vox  ejjet  in  fcena ,  clarior  &  fuavlor  ad 
fpeffatorum  perveniret  aures . 

,  c  The  applaufe  of  the  audience  correfponded  to  what 
they  faw  and  heard.  Horace  compares  it  to  the  founding 
of  the  foreft  of  Garganus ;  and  to  the  Tufcan  lea,  roaring 
in  a  {form.  The  pieces  themfelves,  if  we  may  judge  of 
ivhat  is  loft  by  what  is  preferved,  fuited  and  fupported  the 
whole.  The  favourite  events  of  the  Greek  Theatre  were 
vaft,  awful,  and  preternatural.  The  Oedipus  of  Sopho¬ 
cles,  is  too  exceffive  for  a  modern  audience.  Prodigies, 
imadnefs,  mulic,  involuntary  crimes,  through  force  of  def- 
tiny  or  in  obedience  to  oracles,  iriceft,  parricide,  human 
Sacrifices ;  were  the  terrible  tranfadtions  of  an  ancient 
If  age.  Impreffions  of  an  aftonifhing  kind,  were  required 
by  an  ancient  public ;  and  the  means  employed  by  the 
dramatic  poet  feem  fully  able  to  have  produced  them/ 

Chap.  V. — Fhe  Hfjlory  of  M'ufic  continued. 

*  Where  any  {ingle  quality  of  moment  is  found  in  the  ' 
yharadter  of  one  nation,  in  a  date  entirely  different  from 
the  fame  quality  in  that  of  another,  there  is  reafon  to  con¬ 
ceive,  that  the  whole  character  may  be  very  different  in 
both.  From  the  great  revolution  in  mulic,  in  palling 
from  ancient  to  modern  nations,  there  would  hence  be  the 
pronged  temptation,  though  we  had  no  other  evidence,  to 
Conclude,  that  the  general  tafleand  fpirit  of  mankind  were, 
in  the  two  cafes,  extremely  unlike  to  one  another.  From 
what  caufes  has  this  revolution  come  to  pals  ?  What  full 
meet  us,  are,  the  governments  in  modern  Europe,  which, 
although,  in  general,  far  from  being  very  unlimited,  yet 
lets  favourable  to  liberty  than  the  ancient  ;  and  belides,  a 
fpirit  of  trade,  and  an  employment  in  manufacture,  alter¬ 
ing,  in  a  high  degree,  the  purfuits  and  inclinations  of  men. 
Arifing  from  theie,  is  to  be  obferved,  a  greater  diffindtion. 
of  ranks,  and,  of  confequence,  a  greater  diftindtion  of 
pleafures,  in  civil  fociety  ;  and  proceeding  from  the  fame 
caufes,  a  reparation  of  mankind  from  one  another,  natu¬ 
rally  following  the  feparation  of  the  arts  :  to  which  alio  is 
added,  a  more  regular  and  conftant  employment  in  each 
bufinefs  and  calling;  of  life.  Hence  the  more  liberal  en- 
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joyments  given  up  to  the  great ;  while  the  lower  ranks  de¬ 
prived  of  icUenefs,  are  ti«4  each  more  clbfely  to  the  dif- 
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charge  of  that  daily  labour,  upon  which  depends  the 
joyment  of  their  daily  bread.  While,  in  ancient  times, 
bufinefs  was  often  periodical  only,  and  the  labourer  and 
mechanic  permitted  to  meet  with  their  fellows,  and  even- 
their  fuperiors,  if  the  term  may  be  allowed,  at  feftivals/ 
games,  and  the  theatre ;  the  modern,  (hut  up  by  himfelf, 
hangs  at  his  talk  from  morning  to  night :  the  fpare  time 
he  enjoys,'  is  to  recruit  his  body  and  his  limbs  $  or  to  ex¬ 
pend  the  fur  plus  of  his  gain,  in  exceffes  of  meat  and  drink, 
ion  lee  him  in  this  ffate  in  every  country :  in  Holland^- 
commonly  reputed  to  be  free;  and  in  France,  commonly 
reputed  to  be  enllaved.  On  the  other  hand,  the  modern 
gentleman,  raifed  above  toil,  confcious  of  poliffi  and  re¬ 
finement,  courts  pleafures  which  the  vulgar  cannot  relifh  y 
and  leeks  to  enjoy  them  in  places  to  which  they  cannot 
purchafe  an  admiffion.  Modern  nations,  emerging,  not 
from  a  rude  barbarifm,  but  from  a  barbarifm  of  grandeur 
and  luxury,  their  mufic,  in  conformity  to  fuch  an  original, 
was  about  to  become,  at  laft,  refined  in  the  extreme  ;  and 
to  be  enjoyed  only  by  the  few.  From  thefe  reigning  cir- 
cumftances  in  the  lot  of  modern  Europe,  the  bulk  of  men 
in  every  nation,  Italy  alone,  and  perhaps  Germany,  ex¬ 
cepted,  do  but  little  mingle  in  the  public  entertainments' 
of  mufic  and  poetry;  while  the  genteel  and  noble  have 
arrived  at  an  elegance,  a  delicacy,  and  an  ingenuity  in 
mufic,  far  beyond  what  we  have  any  reafon  from  hiftory 
to  believe,  has  ever  been  reached  among  mankind.’ 

Olu*  ingenious  author  then  gives  the  hiftory  of  modern 
mufic,  particularly  church  mufic,  much  in  the  uftral  man¬ 
ner  ;  at  leaft,  though  as  ufual  excellent,  there  is  little 
worth  tranferibing  in  this  part  of  the  work  ;  but  the  fire 
breaks  out  again  when  he  comes  to  fpeak  of  opera. 

c  What  now  draws  the  attention,  and  which,  when: 
completely  displayed,  feems  enough  to  fill  the  mind  of  the 
beholder  with  amazement,  is  the  opera:  for  the  opera,, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  it,  is  the  mo  ft  perfect  and  exalted  en- 
tainment  which  the  fine  arts  can  prefent  to  mankind.  The 
whole  of  thefe  arts  collecting  themfeives  together,  poetry, 
mufic,  dance,  painting,,  architecture,  drefs,  machinery,' 
combine  together  iri  fur  milling  out  a  feene,  whole  un¬ 
bounded  object  it  is,  to  charm  the  eye,- the  ear,  and  the 
mind.  The  fubjetft  required,  has  to  fuit  fo  grand  a  con¬ 
currence  :  a  magnificent  fable,  and  great  perfonages  : 
ft  ~  paffionatc 
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jpafiionate  and  fublime  ideas:  the  performer  {talking  ia 
meafured  fteps :  fpeaking  in  meafured  tones,  accompanied 
in  harmony  :  fine  painting,  rich  and  flowing  robes,  fta- 
tues,  palaces,  and  temples.  What  Baron  faid  of  a  come¬ 
dian,  devroit  avoir  ete  nourrir^fur  les  genoux  des  reines ,  ap¬ 
plies  more  to  a  performer  in  the  opera  :  he  fhould  be  edu¬ 
cated  with  kings, 

6  The  attacks  upon  the  opera  have  been  violent,  the  de¬ 
fences  have  been  feeble  ;  and  durit  we  fpeak  out,  from 
neither  party  knowing  exa&ly  what  it  was— the  height 
of  emhellijhment :  that  beauty ■  of  the  fine  arts,  which  does 
not  own  nature  to  be  its  ftandard.  It  may  be  time  to 
come  forward,  and  avow,  that  the  lubjeff  which  the  opera 
means  to  reprefent  is  not  merely  nature  ;  but  the  beauti¬ 
ful  and  fublime,  added  to  nature.  A  fimilar  fubje£t  is 
claimed  by  all  the  other  arts  ;  but  the  opera,  taking  a 
bolder  flight  than  the  reft,  and  divulging  its  purpofe  more 
palpably  to  the  fenfes,  has  caught  the  notice,  and  inflamed 
the  cenfure,  of  critics :  while  in  the  mean  time,  the 
principle  upon  which  it  ftands  is  not  peculiar  to  itfelf,  but 
common  to  all  the  other  fine  arts.  Neither  does  the  opera 
turn  upon  th d  marvellous  and  fuper natural :  a  miftake  of  us 
friends,  intending  to  fupport  it;  from  obferving,  and  with 
regret  it  fhould  feem,  that  nature  indeed  was  not  its  only 
foundation.  You  fee  a  cloud  appearing,  fay  they  :v  a  ce- 
leftial  being  defcend  :  an  enchanted  palace  a  rife  !  Hut  it 
mnft  be  replied,  that,  although  the  marvellous  and  fuper- 
natural  may  be  at  times  admitted,  they  do  not  yet  form  its 
principal  and  inrei  efting  part.  Go  to  Meraftafio  :  you -find 
human  beings,  and  almoft  real  life,  on  his  fcene  ;  and  you 
confels  that  his  operas  excel  all  that  have  ever  been  leen. 
That  the  opera,  in  faff,  made  its  hrft  appearance  in  bring¬ 
ing  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  upon  the  / 
ftage,  arofe  from  the  impropriety  of  thing  the  fame  free¬ 
dom  with  the  true  religion  :  but  the  bad  tafte,  as  well  as 
the  great  expence,  attending  fuch  a  celeftial  feenery,  foon 
made  this  entertainment  come  down  to  human  perl'onages 
and  events  ’ 

After  fomething  more  on  this  fubje£f,  we  have  the  luf- 
tory  of  the  oratorio  and  concert. 

Chap,  VI. — The  Hi/lory  of  Mufic  continued . 

c  We  have  taken  a  general  furvey  of  modern  mufic  in 
its  progrefs,  from  its  firft  beginnings  to  the  p$rfe&ion  of 
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its  prefent  ftate  ;  and  in  this,  have  had  a  view  chiefly  to 
events  common  to  all  the  nations  of  Europe  :  and  now  pro¬ 
ceed  to  foine  of  the  more  remarkable  features  that  are  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  mufic  of  each.’ 

This  chapter,  like  all  the  others,  is  full  of  entertain¬ 
ment  ;  but  as  this  extrad  begins  to  lvvell  beyond  its  due 
limits,  I  will  tranfcribe  only  the  character  of  Haydn  and 
Lord  Kelly. 

6  Performers  in  England  generally  come  from. Italy  and 
Germany.  The  natives  have  been  celebrated  for  fine 
voices,  but  not  for  grace,  and  elegance,  and  manner  in  fing- 
ing.  The  Germans  appear  to  play  the  firft  part.  Hence 
the  popularity  of  loud  mufic  and  of  execution  ;  like  the 
tafte  for  tolling  of  bells,  from  which  England  has  been 
called  the  ringing  ifiand.  That  Handel  relided  fifty  years 
in  this  country,  carried  on,  for  a  long  time,  a  conteil  with 
the  whole  nobility,  raifed  opera  againft:  opera,  gained  the 
vidory,  arid  died  worth  twenty  thouland  pounds,  are 
proofs  of  the  fovereignty  of  German  tafte/  The  feceffion 
of  the  nobles,  like  the  rebellion  of  flaves  againft  their  maf- 
ters,  proceeded,  probably,  more  from  a  fentiment  of  liberty 
than  of  tafte.  Every  one  has  heard  of  the  fublimity  and 
unbounded  invention  of' Handel;  but  few,  except  the 
learned,  of  the  teridernefs  and'elegance  of  Buononcini ,  who 
ferved  the  public  at  the  fame  time.  Gerniniani  gathered 
fame  indeed,  but  he  left  the  true  Italian  tafte  :  his  powers 
being  more  turned  to  ingenious  harmony  and  inftrumerital 
compofition,  than  to  dramatic  mufic. 

c  The  oratorio ,  which  fir  ft  appeared  in  1730,  and  which 
does  not  admit  of  dance,  decoration,  and  dreis,  fBevvs, 
efpecially  In  the  grand  pieces  of  Handel,  who  brought  it 
On  after  the  opera  had  run  its  race,  the  particular  bias  of 
the  Englifh  tafte:  fomething  religious*  and  folemn,  fome- 
thing  of  the  [implex  fantlaque  Melodia ,  which  was  required 
|n  their  church  mufic,  as  appears  from  Spelman,  fo  early 
as  the  eighth  century,  is  neceftary  to  make'  a  lafting  and 
national  irhpreffion.  And  now  that  impfefiion,  lays  Sir 
John  Hawkins,  is  over.  The  mufic  of  the  prefent  day, 
fays  he,  wants  harmony,  is  loud  and  noify  :  all  keys  with 
the  lefier  third  are  rejeded  as  melancholy  ;  mirthful  mufic 
is  the  tafte  :  Handel,  Corelli,  Gerniniani,  Purcell,  made 
deep  and  lafting  imprdfions,  but  every  one  forgets  the 
*>iufic  of  laft  year.*  Such  were  thd  fentinrents- of  this 
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writer  not  ten  years  ago,  and  he  has  lived,  as  I  fuppofe  he 
is  {till  alive,  to  fee  a  change  taking  place  at  the  prefent 
hour :  melancholy  mufic,  and  the  leffer  third,  having  now 
come  into  life,  especially  in  chamber  performance.  And 
this  revolution,  like  molt  others,  appears  to  have  come 
from  the  continent,  chiefly  from  the  matters  in  Get-? 
many. 

c  Among  whom  is  mentioned,  with  an  uncommon  ad¬ 
miration,  Giufeppe  Haydn  of  Vienna;  the  novelty  and 
fertility  of  whole  genius,  feeming  to  have  raifed  a  kind  of 
amazement  in  the  mufical  world.  His  refources  in  melo¬ 
dy  are  laid  to  be  almoft  infinite  ;  and  befides  that,  he  has 
'attained  to  the  moft  complete  union  of  melody  and  har¬ 
mony  that  perhaps  has  ever  been  reached.  Many  of  the 
ihorter  airs  which  he  introduces  into  his  pieces,  have  nearly 
the  fame  modulation  ;  but  yet,  by  the  great  variety  of  new 
and  ingenious  melodies  with  which  they  are  clothed,  he 
has  contrived  to  render  them  all  different  from  one  ano¬ 
ther,  pleafing  and  ftriking.  The  uncommonnefs  of  his 
modulations,  in  other  cafes,  his  abrupt  and  unexpected 
flops  upon  difeords,  the  application  of  which  he  has  greatly 
extended,  if  not  invented,  excite  the  happieft  diforder  and 
furprize.  He  prefents  a  confiant  iucceffion  of  new  and 
beautiful  paffages  and  range  of  modulation,  where  inferior 
compofers  are  obliged  to  wire. draw  and  to  repeat  the  fame 
figain  and  again  in  different  forms,  till  the  hearer  be  tired 
of  them  ;  and  in  this  it  is  faid  his  firength  lies.  His  works 
are  exceedingly  numerous;  and  fo  many  of  them  being  in 
the  minor  mode,  have  contributed  to  bring  it  into  its  pre¬ 
fent  pradice. 

‘  From  the  appearance  of  fuch  muficians  as  Haydn,  we 
fee  how  hazardous  it  is  to  prophefy  :  men  of  talents  rifing 
unexpectedly  to  bring  on  revolutions,  and  to  prefent  ad¬ 
mirable  novelties  to  the  public.  And  this  efpecially  may 
happen  in  the  mufic  of  England  ;  where,  although  there 
are  national  and  permanent  characters,  the  ballad,  the 
fugue,  and  the  folemn’  ftyles,  yet  the  whole  of  them  are 
liable,  upon  occafions,  to  be  Tufpendecl,  or  to  be  modified, 
by  innovation  or  caprice.  Neither  feems  the  cenfure  of 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  of  others,  to  be  entirely  juft,  when 
tliey  blame  the  age  for  forgetting  the  mufic  of  great  matters 
that  are  gone  ;  that  being,  for  a  time,  almoft  unavoidable, 
from  fuch  a  prolific  growth  and  vafl:  importation  of  foreign 
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mufic,  all  of  which  mufl  have  its  trial ;  but  after  that  is 
over,  what  only  is  excellent  in  the  new,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
wifi  be  retained,  and  what  is  excellent  in  the  old,  will 
again  be  recurred  to,  and  be  reflored.* 

*  It  has  only  to  be  added,  that,  to  that  fame  period  in 
which  the  other  great  men  of  Scotland  have  appeared,  it 
has  been  referved  to  produce  the  greateft  fecular  mufician 
an  his  line,  in  the  Britifh  iflands,  the  late  Earl  of  Kelly . 
In  his  works,  the  fervidum  ingenium  of  his  country  burfts 
forth,  and  elegance  is  mingled  with  fire.  From  the  lingu¬ 
lar  ardour  and  impetuolity  of  his  temperament,  joined  to 
his  German  education  under  the  celebrated  Stamitz ,  and 
at  a  time  when  the  German  overture  or  fymphony,  con- 
filling  of  a  grand  chorus  of  violins  and  wind-inftruments, 
was  in  its  highefl  vogue,  this  great  compofer  has  employed 
himfelf  chiefly  upon  fymphonies ,  but  in  a  flyle  peculiar  to 
himfelf.  While  others  pleafe  and  amufe,  it  is  his  province 
to  roufe,  and  almoft  to  overfet,  his  hearer.  Loudnefs, 
rapidity,  enthufiafm,  announce  the  Earl  of  Kelly.  His 
harmonies  are  acknowledged  to  be  accurate  and  ingenious  ; 
admirably  calculated  for  the  effedl  in  view,  and  difcover- 
ing  a  thorough  knowledge  in  mufic.  From  fome  fpeci- 
mens  which  he  has  given,  it  appears  that  his  talents  were 
not  limited  to  a  fingle  flyle  ;  and  which  has  made  his  ad¬ 
mirers  regret  that  he  did  not  apply  himfelf  to  a  greater  va¬ 
riety  of  fubje£ls.  He  is  faid  to  have  compofed  only  one 
long;  but  that,  an  excellent  one.  What  appears  to  have 
been  Angularly  peculiar  to  this  mufician,  is  what  may  be 
called  the  velocity  of  his  talents ;  by  which  he  compofed 
whole  pieces  of  the  moft  excellent  mufic  in  one  night’s 
time.  Part  of  his  works  is  ftiil  unpublifhed  ;  and  not  a 
little  is  probably  loft.  Being  always  remarkably  fond  of 
a  concert  of  wind-inftruments,  whenever  he  met  with  a 
good  band  of  them,  he  was  lei  zed  with  the  fit  of  compofi- 
tion,  and  wrote  pieces  in  the  moment,  which  he  gave  awTay 
to  the  performers,  and  never  faw  again  ;  and  thefe,  in  his 
own  judgment,  were  the  beft  he  ever  compofed.  From 
thefe  views  we  have  taken  of  Scottifh  mufic  in  general,  it 
feems  to  have  appeared,  that  there  are  in  one  and  the  fame 
country,  fymphonies  or  harmonies  that  have  been  furpaf- 
fed  by  few  other  nations ;  and  popular  melodies  that  pro¬ 
bably  have  beer}  equalled  by  none/ 
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Mr.  R.  then  returns  to  the  philofophical  part  of  his  fub- 
jt£f,  and  Contends  that  there  is  no  pohtive  chara&er  in 
mufic  ;  that  it  is  adapted  to  vice  as  well  as  to  virtue,  ac¬ 
cording  to  occadon  ;  that  there  is  mirth  in  mufic,  and  that 
its  proper  object  is  not  imitation ;  and  he  concludes  the 
whole  in  the  following  manner  : 

<_y 

4  But  thole  opinions  concerning  mufic  are  dill  more  in¬ 
judicious,  which  edimate  its  merit,  independent  of  the  date 
of  fociety.  The  common  idea  entertained  of  human  affairs 

is,  that  they  are  a  feries  of  revolutions,  a  rife  and  a  fall : 
and  even  admitting  this  to  be  true,  which  is  fo  quedionable, 
yet  did  we  know  only  this  much,  we  fhould  be  ignorant 
6f  one  half  even  of  our  own  general  hiftory.  Nations,  in¬ 
deed,  may  rife  and  fall  ;  but  no  rife  and  no  fall  is  like  to 
another.  What  refemblance  is  there,  except  of  the  mod 
general  kind,  between  the  times  of  Pericles,  Auguftus, 
Leo,  and  Queen  Anne  ?  Different  countries  rife  in  their 
turns  to  grandeur ;  but  a  different  fpirit  and  manners  rife 
with  them.  How  vain,  then,  an  abdraCt  comparifon  of 
ancient  and  modern  mudc  ;  and  how  abfurd  to  blame  the 
one  for  not  refernbling  the  other  ?  Modem  mufic,  indeed, 
fo  ingenious,  fo  delicate,  and  fo  difficult,  feems  to  require 
more  than  mortal  hands  to  execute  it :  the  union  of  poetry 
and  mufic  is  either  totally  cut  off,  or  with  theutmod  diffi¬ 
culty  maintained  :  Quinault  was  happy  in  Lulli;  Dryden 
in  Purcell  ;  Metaflafio  in  Vinci.  But  modern  mufic,  not* 
withdanding,  is  highly  fuited  to  modern  times :  the  fpirit 
Of  our  ages  is  of  a  more  refined  and  general  kind  ;  and  does 
not,  in  the  arts,  fix  upon  particular  fentiment  and  paffion. 
Above  all,  this  is  the  cafe  in  religious  mufic,  which  only 
receives  men  of  Qvery  rank,  the  great  and  the  fmall  to  hear 

it.  Modern  ideas  in  religion  having  become  fo  pure  and 
exalted,  emotion  is  forbidden:  ferenity,  and  holinefs,  and 
awe,  dand  by  the  altar.  We  kneel  in  the  prefence  of  a 
Being,  inexpreffibly  pofTeffed  of  all  perfections :  a  deep 
and  general  reverence  fills  the  heart :  adoration  redrains 
the  foul.  The  mufic  fays  unto  paffion,  Be  dill ;  and  unto 
enthudafm,  What  art  thou  ? 

(  How  often  have  unthinking  men  talked  of  recalling 
ancient  mufic,  where  poetry  was  united  to  fong  ?  If  they 
do  fo,  let  them  bring  back  alfo  Lycurgus,  Solon,  Numa, 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  from  the  tomb ;  and  retire  them- 
felves  from  the  fcene.  On  no  other  condition  can  ancient 

mufic 
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rnufic  be  reftored.  It  belongs  not  to  the  new  world  :  Is 
perfedlly  heterogeneous  to  every  thing  modern.  Man, 
having  changed  his  occupations  and  views,  {lands  at  a  new 
poll ;  and  cannot  be  removed,  but  at  peril.  If,  relin- 
quifning  this  projedl  as  impracticable,  they  yet  throw  con¬ 
tempt  upon  modern  mufic,  may  it  be  permitted  to  aik,  If 
they  underfiand  it  ;  and  know,  at  leaft,  what  effedl  it  has 
had  upon  others,  if  it  have  had  little  upon  themfelves  ?  It 
Is  mere  found,  without  words,  fay  they  ;  but  even  admit¬ 
ting  this  to  be  fo.  Is  mere  found  a  thing  of  nought  ?  Does 
it  not  place  an  image  before  you  ?  Do  not  you  fee  it  paf- 
fing  by  ?  its  very  fpeechleifnefs  filling  you  with  attention  ? 
Numeris  &  modis ,  fay  the  ancients  themfelves,  lefs  ac¬ 
quainted  with  it,  inejl  qu<zda?n  tacita  vis k  Rail  at  modern 
mufic ;  but  expeCl  not  to  rail  without  feeling  her  power, 
as  your  punifhment.  Smiling  at  your  fcorn,  in  place  of 
anfwer.  Die  will  call  for  experiment ;  and  be  you  ready  to 
attend  her.  You  hear  her  melodies,  and  you  are  melted 
with  feeling :  you  hear  her  harmonies,  and  you  are  over¬ 
come  with  reverence.  Your  frame  is  Overfet.  Look, 
next,  to  whole  audiences  enraptured  ;  tears  in  every  eye  ; 
thrillings  through  every  nerve.  Where  have  I  fallen  ? 
will  {he  then  aik  of  you.  Have  I  not  excited  all  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  bread  ?  Have  I  not  overpowered  the  mind 
and  the  audience,  unable  to  withfiand  my  charms,  inter¬ 
rupted  me  with  an  tiniverfal  applaufe  ? 

6  The  admirable  Tartini,  in  a  part  of  his  work,  which 
has  drawn  the  notice  of  all  after- writers,  has  recourfe  to 
modern  recitative,  to  fupport  the  fame  of  ancient  mufic; 
and  from  which,  the  teflimony  he  gives  is  equally  favour¬ 
able  to  both.  He  had  been  fpeaking  of  the  eftecls  of 
Greek  mufic,  as  doubtful  to  Tome,  becaufe  no  remains  of 
it  have  come  down ;  but  fuch  are  the  ancients,  adds  he, 
who  give  the  accounts,  that  it  is  temerity  itfelf  to  doubt. 
c  Plato  and  Ariflotle  need  only  be  named  :  they  make  us 
€  bow  the  head,  in  reverence.  Were  you  next  to  afk,  If 

*  fuch  things  be  pofiible  in  nature  ? — I  frankly  anfwer; 

*  Yes ;  for  I  myfelf  was  witnefs  of  them  in  many  things 
.  *  which  have  happened  to  me;  and  of  which  I  fhall  only 

*  relate  one  :  In  the  fourteenth  year,  if  I  be  not  miflaken/ 
c  of  the  prefent  century,  in  an  opera,  that  was  performed 
<  at  Ancona,  there  was,  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  aft, 

6  a  line  of  the  recitative,  accompanied  with  no  other  in- 

4  firument 
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*  ftrument  than  a  bafs,  which  excited  not  only  in  the  hear* 

*  ers,  but  in  us,  who  were  profelfors,  fuch  and  fo  great  an 
6  emotion  of  mind,  that,  on  account  of  a  vihble  change  of 
€  colour,  we  all  looked  at  one  another  in  the  face.  The 
€  effect  produced,  was  not  tears—T  remember  extremely 

*  well,  the  words  were  expreffive  of  wrath— but  a  certain 
€  coldnefs  and  freezing  of  the  blood,  which  a  dually  threw 
4  the  mind  into  diforder.  Thirteen  times  the  piece  was 
4  reprefented,  and  there  followed  univerfally  the  fame 
4  eifed ;  of  which  the  profound  lilence,  wherewith  the 
6  whole  audience  prepared  themfelves  to  enjoy  the  impref- 

4  lion,  was  a  lignal  that  went  before.  I  was  too  young, 

*  to  have  fo  much  thought  as  to  preferve  a  copy  ;  and  now 

*  I  am  grieved  for  it.  That  the  compofer,  although  an  ex- 

*  cel  lent  one  in  his  day,  knew  from  rules  that  fuch  an  effed  as 
€  this  was  to  follow,  I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  may 

5  be,  being  a  man  of  the  belt  tafhe  and  founded:  judgment, 
€  he  was  led  on  by  good  fenfe  and  by  the  words ;  and  had 
s  in  that  paffage  accidentally  coincided  with  nature.  And 
4  hence  1  conclude*  that,  although  an  emotion  may  be  be- 
s  gun,  that  is  no  fecurity  for  its  being  continued  and 

6  brought  to  an  end.  The  fad  is,  that  in  fmall  move- 
4  ments,  and  for  a  fliort  time,  compofers  may  often  fortu- 
4  nately  hit  upon  points  of  coincidence  of  this  fort.  But 
f  there  is  no  rule  or  fcience  to  do  fo,  with  certainty,  when 
4  one  chufes ;  and  much  lefs  to  continue  it,  through  many 
4  movements,  and  for  any  remarkable  time.;  and  this  is 
€  what  I  think  I  can  advance,  with  certainty,  on  the 
4  hiflory  and  poffibility  produced  by  ancient  modes/  The 
idea  of  Tartini  by  the  way,  feems  to  have  been,  that  real 
nature  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  be  exprelfed,  and  feldom 
is  exprelfed  ;  by  far  the  greater  part  of  a  compolition  be¬ 
ing  fomething  elfe.  What  fomething  elfe  is  remains  Hill 
to  be  anaiy fed, 

c  After  all,  were  it  required  to  decide  between  the  mulic 
of  the  ancient  and  modern  world,  apart  from  the  ftate  of 
fbciety,  I  fhould,  without  hefitation,  give  the  preference  to 
ancient  mufic.  The  interelfs  of  virtue  are  the  beft  inte* 
fefts  of  men  ;  for  what  can  be  more  valuable  in  human 
life,  than  limplicity,  temperance,  and  piety  ?  And  what 
fatisfaction  more  noble,  than  to  diffufe  thofe  over  a  na¬ 
tion  ?  The  inftitutions  that  favour  them  are  the  belt  ot 
inftitutions.  In  this  view,  we  idok  with  admiration  at 
Vql.  VII,  '  3 1  ancient 
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ancient  Greece ;  and  prefer  its  mufic  above  all  otlief^ 
Among  the  ancients,  all  the  fine  arts,  lefs  or  more,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  different  capacities,  had  virtue  for  their  end. 
They  came  forward  to  the  heart.  Painting  and  fculpture 
held  out  nature  in  a  virtuous  form  ;  they  clothed  her  with 
iimple  beauty ;  and  they  gave  her  a  noble  and  chafte  ex- 
predion.  The  architect  employed  proportion  and  orna¬ 
ment,  not  only  to  excite  pleafing,  but  folemn  ideas.  The 
poet  and  the  mufician  were  one  :  and  they  had  only  one 
objeX  ;  to  convey  knowledge,  and  to  infpire  goodnefs  into 
the  mind.  It  feems  paft  all  doubt,  that  both  the  theory 
and  practice  of  mufic  are  exceedingly  more  perfeX  in 
modern  times :  yet  ftrll  we  have  at  taffc  to  regret,  that 
mufic,  from  once  having  been*  the  friend  of  virtue,  and 
the  companion  of  philofophy  ;  from  once  having  been  the 
lefTon,  has  now  become  chiefly  the  amufement,  of  man¬ 
kind.’ 

There  is  a  poflfcript,  which  contains  fome  reflexions  on 
the  mufical  entertainments,  mentioned  in  the  accounts  of 
the  ktft  voyages  to  the  South  Seas,  which  concludes  thus: 

‘  Yet  we  leave  this  fhining  theatre  of  the  favage  world, 
without  having  as  yet  received  fufficient  information  con¬ 
cerning  it.  We  are  much  indebted  to  thofe  voyagers, 
who  have  furmfhecl  us  with  the  above  accounts ;  but  we 
look  fhll  for  more  perfeX  light,  from  others,  who,  from 
like  generous  motives,  may  yet  vifk  thofe  diftant  regions 
of  the  earth.’ 

I  am  forry  to  be  obliged  to  add,  but  truth  compels  ms 
to  it,  that  of  all  the  books  I  have  reviewed  the  flyle 
of  this  is  by  far  the  word.  Mr.  Robertfon  rnuft 
write  better  before  he  ventures  to  produce  a  fecond 
volume. 


A  R  T. 
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Account  of  the  firji  Difcovery  of  Corn,  and  of  the  Procejs  of 
making  it  into  Bread ,  by  Dr,  Heyne ,  abridged  fro?n  the 
Opufcula  A ca demica. 

Heyne  was  led  to  this  fubjeX  by  Gogueds  Origim 
des  Leix,  des  Arts  et  des  Sciences  \  and  Defer  iption  et 

Detail 
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^Detail  des  Arts  du  Meunier  du  Vermilier  et  du  Boulanger  par 
M.  Maloin .  Thefe  works  both  which  are  in  high 
.cfteem,  led  him  to  think  that  fomething  Hill  more  accu¬ 
rate  might  be  ftruck  out  upon  the  fubje<H,  if  recourfe  was 
Jiad  to  ancient  authorities,  and  care  was  taken  to  confider 
and  compare  what  ancient  writers  fay  upon  the  fubje6h 

The  firfl  thing  to  be  confidered  is,  whether  any  fpecies 
of  com  ever  grows  naturally.  Buffon  and  others  have  been 
inclined  to  deny  it. 

1.  Dr.  H.  thinks  that  the  queftion  fhould  be  limited, 
and  the  enquiry  made,  not  about  corn  in  general,  but  about 
certain  fpecific  kinds  of  corn,  as  wheat,  barley,  oats,  Ac. 
For  feme  kinds  of  corn  will  grow  in  the  north,  which  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  fouth,  and  vice  verfa.  The  Eaftern 
nations  have  rice  and  maize,  and  know  nothing  of  wheat, 
barley,  or  oats.  The  ufe  oifar*  was  known  in  Italy  for 
many  centuries,  before  they  had  any  wheat  or  barley  j  and 
oats  were  not  known  there  even  in  Pliny’s  time. 

2.  Another  thing  to  he  confidered  is,  the  varieties  intro* 
clucedinto  the  fpecies  of  cultivation.  Thus  rye  (fecale), 
which  was  formerly  bitter,  has  been  foftened  by  long  cul¬ 
tivation, — the  better  kinds  of  wheat  cannot  be  found  in 
our  countries  ;  and  even  in  the  happiefi:  foils,  robus  (red 
Hrong  wheat)  eafiiy  degenerates  into  filigo ,  which  again, 
when  carried  to  a  good  foil,  becomes  robus, 

3,  There  are  likewife  many  ways  in  which  corn 
may  be  faid  to  have  been  difeovered »  It  might  be  laid 
to  be  difeovered  when  there  was  no  inftrument  to  pre¬ 
pare  it  with,  but  the  hand  of  man  ;  and  when  there  was 
jio  enjoyment  of  it  but  roafted,  or  made  into  a  pulp.  Again, 
it  might  b z difeovered,  when  the  plough  and  other  infiruments 
of  hufbandry  were  difeovered,  winch  again  could  not  be 
made  the  mofi:  ufe  of,  till  the  invention  of  iron,  the  ufe  of 
cattle,  and  dunging.  Finally,  you  might  call  difcovetyt 
either  the  culti vation  of  fuch herbs  as  were  found  native 
jn  any  country,  or  the  carrying  the  feeds  of  them  into 
other  countries,  and  fowing  them  there. 

Different  kinds  of  corn  muff  therefore  have  had  diffe- 


*  As  authors  are  not  always  agreed  about  the  kinds  of 
corn  which  the  ancients  meant  to  deferibe,  I  have  thought 
It  proper  to  preferve  the  Latin  names  in  many  places. 

3  I  2  rent 
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rent  origins  ;  nor  does  it  follow,  that  the  difcovery  of  ona 
naturally  and  indifpenlibly  leads  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
utility  of  another. 

The  queftion  being  thus  limited,  when  we  enquire  what 
kind  of  grain  was  the  firft  known  to  man,  we  rnuft  confi- 
der  what  country  they  firft  inhabited  in  great  bodies,  and 
what  grain  is  native  to  that  foil. 

Now,  as  they  inhabited  the  molt  fertile  part  of  Alia,  that 
which  lies  between  the  Tiger  and  the  Euphrates,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable,  (and  it  will  be  Ihewn  prefentlyby  hiftorical  authority) 
that  wheat  or  zea  was  the  firft  grain  lowed  ;  that  grain  be¬ 
ing  native  to  thofe  foils.  The  people  who  emigrated  from 
thofe  countries  would,  fome  of  them,  go  before  corn  was 
found  out  ;  fome  of  thofe,  who  went  afterwards,  would 
either  recolle£t  what  they  had  leen  in  their  own  country, 
or  recover  it  by  chance  ;  others,  when  they  had  come  in^ 
to  other  countries,  would  be  tempted  to  try  experiments 
on  grain,  not  exa£tly  the  fame  as,  but fimilar  to  that  they* 
had  feen  at  home.  Colonies  too,  which ’were  lent  out, 
would  either  carry  feeds  with  them  from  their  own  coun¬ 
try,  or  amend,  by  cultivation,  thofe  they  faw  in  the  new 
country.  >  v 

This  mull  likewifc  have  been  the  cafe  with  legumes,  or 
pot  herbs,  which  were  improved  by  the  ancients  juft  as  the 
people  of  America  and  the  Weft-India  iilands  have  im¬ 
proved  the  Calfava  tree,  the  farinaceous  palm  (Sago),  and 
the  Arum  Efculentum,  which  laft  was  known  in  Syria  and 
Africa,  as  appears  by  the  teftimony  of  Diofcor.  2.  IQ7. 
Pliny  19.  5.  S.  30*  ■ 

It  is  pleating  to  confider  how  under  the  difpofition  of  a 
benign  Providence,  which  takes  care  to  fupply  alike  the 
wants  of  all  its  creatures,  the  feveral  plants  and  fruits 
have  been  carried  over  the  whole  earth.  We  have 
teen,  that  the  nobler  kinds  of  grain  were  native  at  Baby¬ 
lon  and  India,  from  the  beginning;  and  that  they,  foon  af¬ 
ter,  were  improved  by  cultivation.  The  fame  grains, 
either  natural  or  improved,  were  found  in  AEgypt, 
From  thence  the  thing  fpread  farther.  The  Phoenicians 


*  See  Manetti 
10.  p,  162* 
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probably  carried  agriculture  to  their  numerous  colo¬ 
nies  ;  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  as  famous  for  their 
agriculture  as  their  navigation,  difperfed  it  through 
Africa,  Spain,  and  France;  when  Alexander  went  on 
his  Indian  expedition  feveral  new  grains,  legumes 
trees  and  herbs  were  made  known  to  the  Greeks 
through  the  diligence  of  Ariftotie  ;  many  more  were  im¬ 
ported  from  Alia  into  Europe,  under  the  Seleucidae  and 
Ptolemies ;  Afia  being  at  length  quite  laid  open  by  the 
Xvlithridatic  w^ar,  Italy  was  enriched  with  many  kinds  of 
plants  and  trees,  which  the  Romans  tranfported  into  the 
other  parts  of  Europe  ; — Another  fet  was  imported  by 
the  Goths;- — The  crufades  furnifhed  fome. — -  And  the  voy¬ 
ages  fmce  undertaken  have  added  more. 

Linnaeus  in  his  dihertation,  de  necejfitate  prom .  Hifloria 
Naturalis  in  Ruff  a,  printed  at  Upfal  in  1764,  places  the 
origin  of  agriculture,  and  confequently  the  origin  of  man¬ 
kind  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Siberia,  and  this  opinion  ap¬ 
pears  to  receive  fome  fupport  from  the  opinion  of  learned 
men,  fome  of  whomf  as  Shuckford,  think,  that  Noah's 
habitation  was  in  Ba&ria  near  the  banks  of  the  Cafpian 
fea.  But  there  is  no  authority  for  this  in  hiPtory,  which 
ihews  evidently,  that  thefirft  habitations  of  mankind  were 
in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Afia,  and  that  there  was  no  <rreat. 
empire  beyond  the  Cafpian,  which  mull  have  been’  the 
cafe,  if  corn  had  originally  been  cultivated  there.  Though 
therefore  it  fhould  be  granted  that,  inthefummer,  corn  and 
barley  grow  fpontaneouily  in  the  country  of  the  Baiki, 
|  which  evidently  appears  to  have  been  better  peopled  than  it  is 
how)  and  though  wild  rye  is  to  be  met  with  in  Siberia,  thefe 
may  have  been  introduced  in  later  times,  and  have  prown 
wild  again ;  for  antiquity  mentions  no  great  empire  fta- 
tionary  in  this  country,  and  it  does  mention,  that  all  the 
inhabitants  of  it  lived  a  wandering  kind  of  life.— But  let 
us  now  fee  and  examine  how  all  thefe  things  are  by  the 
poll  five  teftimony  of  hiftory. 

Babylonians.  The  Babylonians  are  the  firft  people  who 
lived  in  great  cities ;  but  we  never  hear  of  any  people  who 
did  this,  till  they  had  corn.  Whgt  Afpafia  applied  to 
Athens,  i.  e.  that  the  firft  men  were  produced  at  Athens 
Lecaufe  the  firft  grain  was  found  there,  may  he  Laid  more 

fafely 
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fafely  of  Babylon,  for  there  is  a  fragment  of  Berofus  flilf 
extant  which  fays,  that  Babylon,  that  is  the  country  be¬ 
tween  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  produces  wild  wheat  and 
barley,  and  vetches,  and  fefame,  and  river  plants ; 
it  has  alfo  palms,  apples,  and  other  fruit  trees,  and 
abounds  in  fhh,  and  in  land  and  water  fowl.  But  if  wheat 
grew  wild  about  Babylon,  the  other  improvements  made 
in  civilization  by  this  people  render  it  a  natural  fuppoii- 
tion,  that  they  would  improve  the  cultivation  of  this  fpe- 
cies  of  grain,  especially  as  no  country  was  ever  better 
adapted  to  the  purpofes  of  cultivation ;  for  nothing  was 
more  notorious  shan  the  fruitfulnefs  of  the  foil  of  AlTyria 
and  Babylon,  fo  that  Herodotus  *  tells  us,  that  the  corn 
would  yield  two  or  three  hundred  fold.  As  this  was  not 
owing  altogether  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  foil,  but  alfo  to 
the  improvement  it  received  from  men,  it  is  no  argument 
againft  the  fa£I,  that  this  improvement  having  cealed,  the 
thing  ex  ills  no  more  at  this  day.  From  what  writers 
tell  us  of  the  cultivation  of  the  Babylonian  lands  by  the 
waters  of  the  Euphrates,  it  appears  probable,  that  they 
paid  the  fame  attention  to  their  corn  as  to  their  gardens  5 
and,  if  fo,  the  encreafe  will  not  be  fo  wonderful ;  as  it 
agrees  with  what  Duhalde,  (voL  ii.  p.  77.)  tells  us  of  the 
Chi nefe  agriculture.  Some  indeed  think,  that  Herodotus 
by  wheat  meant  the  Indian  wheat,  called  make;  but 
intelligent  men  are  of  a  different  opinion. 

/Egypt.  Except  in  one  place  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  (Dio¬ 
dorus  i.  14.)  evidently  the  fragment  of  fome  little  Greek 
iEgyptian,  who  thought  to  raife  his  country  by  making  it 
the  origin  of  every  thing  under  the  fun,  it  does  not  appear^ 
that  iEgypt  is  mentioned  as  haying  been  produdlive  of  any 
kind  of  natural  corn.  On  the  other  hand,  mod:  of  the  ef~ 
culent  herbs,  particularly  the  agrojiis ,  papyrus,  and  lo¬ 
tus,  were  native  to  this  country,  and  on  thefe  either  roafO 


*  Herodotus  i.  193.  When  you  read  Herodotus,  you 
would  think  you  were  reading  the  Rabbins,  who  compare 
the  wheat  of  Palaeftine  to  the  cedar  of  Libanus.  There  is* 
however,  no  reafon  to  tax  him  with  an  improper  degree  erf 
Credulity* 
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fed  in  fire,  or  made  into  a  kind  of  farinaceous  pudding,  a 
great  number  of  the  /Egyptians  fubfifted,  and  ftill  fubfift. 
This  food,  though  not  very  ffrengtheni ng,  was  as  nourifh- 
ing  as  fuch  a  foil  required  ;  but  it  follows,  that  when  Ills 
and  Ofiris  are  generally  faid  to  have  introduced  agriculture 
and  corn  into  /Egypt  { not  the  wheat  and  barleyf,  but  the 
olyra,  a  kind  of  fpelta ,  called  arinca  by  the  Homans)  it 
mult  be  underftood  that  they  imported  them  from  other 
countries. 

The  Phoenicians .  The  Phoenicians,  as  far  at  leaff  as  can. 
be  conje&ured  from  the .  fragments  of  Sanchoniatho, 
which  we  meet  with  in  Eufebius,  and  which  were  trans¬ 
lated  into  Greek  by  Phylo  Byblius  (Eufeb.  ii.  p.  36.  cap. 
37-  D.)  an  ignorant  man,  made  the  natural  progrefs  from 
lavage  to  civil  life,  which  we  fhould  expert  from  a  people 
who  received  no  alfiftance  from  foreigners.  At  firft  they 
lived  upon  natural  plants,  then  on  the  fruits  of  trees,  and 
at  lafl ,  after  the  difcovery  of  iron,  upon  what  a  better  agri¬ 
culture  afforded  them.  Their  own  territory,  however, 
never  abounded  much  in  thefe  things,  at  leaff  after  they 
grew  populous ;  but  they  were  forced  to  export  much 
from  abroad  ;  as  is  evident  from  the  bargain  made  with 
Hiram  by  King  Solomon*,  and  from  what  we  are  told  by* 
the  prophet  Ezekiel,  of  the  merchandize  of  the  Jews  at 
Tyre,  it  appears  from  what  Servius  f  collected  from  an 
older  writer,  that  it  was  cuffomary  for  the  Tyrians  to  buy 
corn  from  foreigners  with  the  public  money  ;  that  they 
had  fhips  for  that  ipecial  purpofe  \  and  that  Dido  ran 
away  in  one  of  thofe  fhips. 


f  Nothing  fhews  the  inaccuracy  of  the  later  writers  more 
than  this.  They  pretend  that  Ills  and  Ofiris  introduced 
the  ufe  of  wheat  and  barley,  whereas  it  is  moll  probable 
that  thefe  were  not  known  in  /Egypt*  till  the  age  of 
the  Ptolemies.  The  older  /Egyptians,  as  Herodotus  ii. 
36.  tells  us,  lived  upon  olyra ,  and  looked  upon  it  as  very 
reproachful  to  eat  barley. 

*  1  Kings  v.  ii.  11,  Chronicles  ii*  10.  compare. 
Ezekiel  xxvii.  17, 
f  Ad  /Eneid.  i.  363, 

Carthfa 
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Carthaginians  and  Spantjh .  But  if  the  Phoenicians  derived 
no  great  celebrity  from  their  agriculture,  a  colony  of  the 
Phoenicians,  the  Carthaginians,  were  not  inferior  in  the 
praife  of  it  to  the  moil  approved  people  .in  modern  times ; 
and  we  find  accordingly,  that  the  tra£l  of  land  poffeffed 
by  them  was  famous  for  the  prod u<ft ion  of  all  the  good 
things  the  earth  beftows.  It  is  probable  that  thefe  firfl 
introduced  agriculture  into  Spain,  where  they  fent  many 
colonies.  According  to  the  teftimony  of  Strabo,  Bostica, 
a  part  of  Spain,  was  remarkable  for  its  amazing  fruit- 
fulnefs. 

Greeks . — And  now  we  come  to  the  Greeks — who  has 
.not  heard  of  Athens,  the  inventrefs  of  grains  ?  The  thing 
is  enveloped  in  great  difficulties  ;  but  flail  it  does  appear, 
that  under  Ere&heus  fome  one  or  other  (for  it  matters 
little  whether  Triptolemus  was  an  allegorical  or  a  true 
name)  did  difcover  grain  ;  that  is,  did  difcover  xgi9o$,  barley , 
for  fo  all  the  good  writers  tell  us,  but  not  wheat;  the  for¬ 
mer  being  particularly  adapted  to  the  foil  of  Athens,  which 
was  thin  and  J light »  (Theophraftus  H.  Plat.  viii.  8.) 
This  lafl  circumftance  of  the  fitnefs  of  the  foil  of  Athens 
for  producing  barley,  would  make  us  think  that  it  was 
difcovered  by  a  native ,  did  not  the  ufe  of  oxen  and  difeo- 
very  of  ploughing  inftruments  at  the  fame  time  lead  us  to 
think  it  mull  have  been  imported  from  abroad.  But 
where  did  it  come  from  1  The  ploughing  might  come 
from  Sicily,  but  not  the  barky ,  for  wheat  was  the  natural 
produce  of  that  country,  as  will  be  prefently  feen.  Some 
evidence  there  is  in  favour  of  Egypt ;  but  as  Cecrops  came 
from  thence,  we  cannot  underftandhowtheinventionfhould 
be  as  late  as  the  time  of  Ere<ftheus.  Be  this  as  it  may  j 
it  is  certain  that  Athens  was  the  firft  foil  in  Europe  which' 
produced  grain,  either  natural  or  adventitious :  fo  that 
travellers  will  of  courle  look  upon  the  land  about  R halms, 
near  Eleufis,  (the  firft  land  that  produced  the  food  moft 
grateful  to  man,)  with  a  kind  of  fan<ftirnonious  awe  and 
xefpect.  (Pauf.  i.  38.  See  alfo  a  plan  of  it  in  Le  Roy.) 

Sicily.  Wheat  was  probably  introduced  into  the  weftern 
countries  from  Sicily.  Befides  the  old  ftories  of  Ceres, 
and  the  fingular  teftimony  of  Homer,  that  wheat  apd  bar¬ 
ley  both  grew  there  fpontaneoufly ;  it  is  faid  by  Ariftotic 
{be  Mir abil  Auf cult.  p»  1 157.  Far ,  p*  723.  4*  Duval.) 
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that  there  was  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  JEtna,  a 
kind  of  wild  wheat  of  an  extraordinary  appearance.  This 
is  confirmed  by  Diodorus  (v.  2.)  an  author  of  great  credit, 
in  whatever  relates  to  Sicily.  He  fays,  that  in  his  time 
wild  wheat  was  met  with  about  Leontinura,  and  in  other 
places. 

Italy .  It  is  probable  that  corn  and  agriculture  were  firft 
brought  to  Italy  from  Sicily.  The  only  difficulty  in  con¬ 
ceiving  it  to  have  been  l'o  is,  that  Pliny  tells  us  that  the 
Komans  had  only  the  far  adgreum ,  (a  larger  and  heavier 
kind  of  wheat)  for  the  {pace  of  300  years,  fo  that  far 
would  feem  the  native  produce  of  the  foil,  whereas  no¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  is  ever  mentioned  as  growing  in,  or  being 
imported  from  Sicily,* — Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  no  foun¬ 
dation  for  the  opinion  taken  up  by  learned  men,  from  a  paf- 
fage  of  Tacitus  ill-underftood,  that  corn  came  from  Lybia. 
Nor  is  it  more  true  that  Triptolemus  invented  agriculture  ; 
but  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  the  Etrurians,  who  did  fo 
much  towards  civilization  in  other  refpects,  contributed 
fomerhing  towards  agriculture. 

Mr.  Heyne  then  proceeds  to  examine  the  origin  of  fome 
other  kinds  of  grain  ;  and  the  filigo  comes  firll  to  be  con- 
fidered  :  about  this  there  is  no  need  to  hefitate,  as  it  is  a 
kind  of  wheat  of  a  worfe  kind.  The  wheat  is  changed 
into  filigo  by  the  foil;  and  again  a  better  cultivation 
changes  the  filigo  into  good  wheat 

The  Greeks  did  not  know  the  filigo ,  but  were  acquainted 
with  a  grain  of  the  fame  kind,  called  the  The 

filigo  belongs  to  Gaul,  Germany,  and  the  northern  nations ; 
and  the  robus  to  Italy,  Greece,  and  Africa.  (See  Tozzetti 
1.  c.  p.  132.)  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  robus  and 
not  the  filigo  was  the  grain  firll  cultivated  by  man,  as 
this  only  and  not  the  other  is  found  in  iEgvpt,  Sicily,  and 
Crete. 

The  fi'ecale  or  rye  came  much  later .  into  notice ; 
Plinv  {18.  16.  S.  40.)  mentions  it  as  the  common  food  of 
the  Alpine  nations,  who  might  have  it  from  the  north  of 
Germany,  where  it  flill  grows.  Pliny  alfo  fpeaks  particu¬ 
larly  of  its  bitternefs,  but  as  none  complain  of  this,  except 


*  See  a  very  fubtle  difiertation  on  the  different  wheats, 
in  Targione  Tozzetti lull'  Agricoltura  Toscana* 
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thofe  who  have  been  ufed  to  wheaten  bread  from  infancy* 
it  is  probable  that  it  was  cured  by  a  better  cultivation* 
If  it  be  true  that  rye,  fecale,  grows  fpontaneoufly  in  Siberia,, 
we  may  fuppofe  it  to  have  been  brought  into  Europe  by  the 
Celtes,  colonies  of  whom  fettled  in  the  Alps. 

Thrace  and  Macedon.  Briza  is  mentioned  by  Galen  * 
as  peculiar  to  Thrace  and  Macedon.  As  he  compares 
it  to  the  Typha,  which  is  common  in  Alfatia,  Do- 
donaeus  fuppofecl  it  to  be  the  fame  with  our  monococcus , 
fo  that  you  may  fuppofe  it  to  have  been  brought  into  Ger¬ 
many  by  the  Barbarians,  We  have  already  feen  that  the 
olyra  was  either  familiar  or  domeftic  in  iEgypt ;  but  it  is 
alfo  mentioned  by  Homer  (See  Herod,  ii.  77.  Horn.  I.  E. 
196.  0.  564  )  as  the  food  of  horfes ;  men  alfo  eat  boiled 
olyra  in  Mauritania,  (Anon.  Ant,  Apol.  i,  1.  p.  7.  in 
Banduri  Imp.  OrientaL  T.  I.) 

Northern  IJles .  The  bean  grows  fpontaneoufly  in  feveral 
of  the  Northern  Iflands,  which  Pliny  tells  us  were  for 
that  reafon  called  Fabariae.  It  is  alfo  found  in.  Mauri¬ 
tania,  but  is  very  hard  there,  and  cannot  be  foftened  by 
boiling ;  it  is  well  known  that  there  wrere  feveral  kinds 
of  it  in  iEgypt. 

The  Phaeneatae,  a  people  of  Arcadia,  boafied  that  the 
different  kinds  of  legumes  the  bean  only  excepted  +,  were 
firft  produced  amongfl  them,  by  the  lingular  favour  of 
Ceres. 

To  collefl  then  the  fum  of  what  has  been  faid,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  nobler  grains,  viz.  the  Zea  and  Triticus9 
were  firfl  cultivated  by  the  Babylonians,  and  the  Zea  pro¬ 
bably  by  the  Indians.  The  olyra  is  native  to  iEgypt.  In 


*  See  Galen  de  Aliment,  fac.  lib.  i.  c.  2.  when  he 
treats  of  the  different  forts  of  corn  with  refpefl  to  Die¬ 
tetics. 

f  Kvapcsy  which  however  Linnaeus  after  Dodonaeus  tells 
us  was  a  different  kind  of  vegetable  from  our  beans,  now 
totally  unknown  to  us.  Dodon.  de  frugun  Htjh  (infert 
quoque  Stirp.  Hid:.  Pempt.  iv.)  2.  1.  Linnaeus  in  culina 
mutata  Amoen  Acad.  vol.  v.  125.  confulted  by  the  author, 
together  with  Celfius  in  Hierobotanico  et  Manetti  dslle 
JpcciQ  diverfie  de frumento  e  di  pane  (Firenze,  1765,  4.) 

Europe 
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Europe,  Sicily  firft  produced  wheat ;  Italy,  far  ;  and  At¬ 
tica,  barley.  The  fecale 'was  looked  upon  in  Pliny’s  time  as 
the  kind  of  grain  peculiar  to  the  Taurini.  As  the  Taurini, 
who  were  Ligurians  by  origin,  were  in  procefs  of  time 
mixed  with  the  Gauls  fo  as  to  be  looked  upon  as  Gauls, 
they  mull  have  had  this  grain  in  Common  with  the  other 
Gallic  or  Celtic  nations.  It  is  therefore  probable  that 
rye  was  firfb  fown  beyond  the  Alps  in  the  borders  of  Ger¬ 
many,  as  it  never  was  efteemed  in  Gaul,  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary  has  ever  been  and  Hill  is  much  cultivated  in  Ger¬ 
many. 

Having  thus  ftated  thedifcovery  of  the  different  kinds 
of  grain,  Dr.  Heyne,  in  his  third  differtation,  proceeds  to 
conlider  the  procefs  of  changing  them  into  bread.  That 
this  was  gradual,  was  various  in  different  countries,  and 
was  effected  by  a  natural  kind  of  chemiftry  long  before  the 
fcience  of  chemiftry  was  invented,  is  very  well  known,  but 
it  is  pleafing  to  obferve  how  in  the  ftate  of  nature,  or  the 
ftate  next  fucceeding  it,  their  exercife  and  hardy  way  of  life 
enabled  men  to  live  on  food  which  would  kill  the  ftouteft; 
among  us  if  we  were  to  feed  upon  it ;  and  alfohow  the  pro- 
grefsof  the  art,  from  eating  the  grain  raw  to  roafting  it, 
from  roafting  it  to  pounding  in  the  mill,  from  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  mill  to  the  invention  of  fermentation  kept 
pace  with  the  neceftity  there  was  for  gentler  and  more 
ialubrious  aliment  ;  but  we  will  be  a  little  more  particular. 

Man  foon  left .  feeding  on  acorns  and  fruit  of  various 
kinds,  which  could  neither  furnifh  a  lufficiency  of  food, 
nor  food  of  a  fufticiently  wholelome  kind,  to  feed  upon 
corn  ;  but  though  they  were  taught  by  experience  and  ob~ 
fervation  that  farinaceous  food  is  the  moft  fuited  to  the 
nourifhment  of  man,  becaufe  the  milk  which  is  ex- 
preffed  from  the  pulp  of  grains  aftimilates  eafily 
to  our  juices,  and  becaufe  it  has  nothing  mixed  with 
it  befides  chyle,  their  firft  aliments  could  not  be 
very  wholfome ;  for  at  firft  they  ufed  to  eat  the 
grain  in  its  natural  ftate,  without  preparation  of 
any  kind  except  (baking  of  it  *  from  the  green  ear 


*  Goguet  Orig,  des  Loix9  deArts ,  et  des  Sciences ,  T.  i9 


p.  203. 
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before  it  was  grown  hard  by  ripening.  As,  however, 
this  ftate  of  the  plant  did  not  iaft  long,  and  they  were  con- 
feqaently  frequently  expofed  to  want,  the  next  procefs 
was  to  loften  the  grains  with  water,  or  burn  them  in  fire. 
"This  la  ft  mud  have  been  a  notable  invention,  as  they 
could  by  that  means  not  only  tame  dry  and  hard  corn,  and 
rid  it  of  its  leaves  and  hulk,  but  give  it  a  pleafanter 
tafte  by  uftion.  This  was  the  origin  of  preferving  fruits 
and  of  building  barns. — From  hence  there  was  an  eafy. 
progrefs  made  to  beating  the  fruits  in  ftones ;  after  which 
they  foftened  the  produce  with  water,  and  made  it  into  a 
kind  of  pulp. 

The  cuftom  of  roafting  corn  continued  a  long  time  in 
Greece  and  Italy,  even  after  they  had  learned  a  better 
method  of  breaking  it.  You  find  it  mentioned  every 
where,  particularly  by  authors  who  fpeak  of  the  bar¬ 
barous  nations,  amongft  whom  you  hear  every  where  of 
roafted  %ca  or  maize  ufed  as  well  for  food  as  in  their 
religious  ceremonies  *. 

It  will  be  laid  that  men  muft  have  had  verv  ftrong  fto- 
tnachs  to  direft  grains  which  were  hardly  freed  from  the  ear. 
But-  their  ftomachs  muft  hardiy  have  been  lei s  ftrong  to  en¬ 
counter  the  next  procefs,  which  confided  only  in  foftening 
them  with  water, 'or  turning  them  into  pulp,  without  even 
Separating  the  hufk  ;  for,  how  many  diforders  in  the  bow¬ 
els  do  not  crude  farinaceous  fubftances  occafion,  even  when 
mixed  with  other  juices.  And  yet  many  nations  have  been 
•found  in  Africa  and  America  who  have  no  more  elaborate 
food,  and  it  was  the  food  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  during 


*  It  may  be  obferved,  that  veftiges  of  the  ancient 
ways  of  life  were  retained  in  the  religious  ceremonies  to 
the  laft.  Thus,  after  it  had  become  ufual  to  bake  bread, 
the  cuftom  of  burning  the  grain,  and  breaking  it  with  a 
ftone,  ftill  obtained  in  the  facrifices.  In  Greece,  indeed, it 
was  the  cuftom  to  offer  the  corn  whole,  but  in  Italy  they 
broke  it  i  whence  the  Latin  word  molere ,  and  the  ex- 
prefiion  mol#  fa  If  a,  for  what  the  Greeks  called  aXo^T  a». 
The  cuftom,  however,  of  burning  fome  kinds  of  corn  for 
the  purpole  of  more  eafily  getting  the  feeds  from  the  ear, 
was  preferved,  after  they  had  found  out  the  method  of 
making  them  into  flour. 


many 
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tnany  years.  This  was  the  puls  which  the  foldiers  were  fome- 
times  ordered  -to  prepare  lupplies  of  to  laft  them  feveral 
days  j  this  the  and  j uu'(oc.  The  axtpt rov  indeed 

was  peculiar  to  the  Greeks.  It  was  a  preparation  from  the 
flour  of  roafted  barley  beaten  in  a  mortar,  and  it  remain¬ 
ed,  with  fome  little  additional  ikiii  in  the  preparation,  to 
be  a  grateful  food,  even  after  the  invention  of  bread. 

Many  things  were  ftill  to  be  done,  before  the  art  of 
making  bread  could  be  found.  Mills  mu  ft  be  invented  to 
reduce  the  milky  pulp  of  the  corn  to  that  powder  which  we 
call  flour  j  a  method  was  to  be  found  out  of  leparating  the 
bran  from  the  good  gram  ;  the  fan,  an  inftriunent  of  inch 
utility  inagriculture  that  itwas  very  properly  carried  in  the 
religious  proceflions,  was  to  be  cSii'covered — but  how  ma¬ 
ny  experiments  muft  have  been  made  before  the  difcovery 
ot  the  grand  defideratum  ofal fermentation?  It  is  hardly 
probable  that  men  lived  long  upon  cold  pulp,  they  muft 
foon  have  found  that  it  was  whoiefomer  warm.  Having 
warmed  it,  they  next,  either  diluted  it  with  water,  anti 
made  a  kind  of  broth  of  it,  or  baked  lome  -flefh  with  it,  or 
eat  it  after  it  had  been  baked  in  fmall  pans.  For  fear  of  its 
turning  four,  they,  of  courfe,  would  at  fir  ft  only  bake 
enough  of  it  to  laft  the  day.  No  doubt  accident  difeovered 
the  uie  of  fermentation  or  pafte,  many  different  kinds  of 
which  were  known  to  the  ancients.  Ufe  alfo  taught  them, 
that  the  bread  once  fermented  was  to  be  baked  over  a flovj 
fire,  both  that  the  whole  of  the  flour  fhould  not  go  away 
into  acor  *,  and  that  the  fermentation  coalefcing,  after  it 
had  expelled  the  too  aqueous  and  vifeous  humours* 
the  gluten  thus  attenuated  Ihould  put  on  a  rare  and  foft 
farinaceous  mucilage.  But  what  quantity  of  ferment 
was  neceftary  to  make  a  wholefome  acor —at  what 
different  times  it  was  to  be  put  in, — how  the  flour  was 
to  be  treated,  in  order  that  the  mixed  farinaceous 
elements  fhould  coalefce  firmly  together, — what  heat  was 
neceffary, — and  what  other  things  were  to  be  obferved, 
that  the  bread  might  come  out  foft  and  delicate,  were 
things  probably  not  underftoodtili  after  many  experiments, 
fame  of  which  muft  have  been  attended  with  great  lofs,  had 
been  made.  Before  the  ddcovery  of  the  oven,  the  an* 
cient  ufed  warm  afhes,  burning  bricks,  and  hearths 
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(l076* *?4)*  ^  Is  eafy  to  conceive,  why  the  greatefl  part  of 

the  ancient  bread  was  in  the  form  of  a  cake*,  this  being 
the  eafieft  to  bake.  It  might  be  alfo  owing  to  this  facility 
of  baking  that,  previous  to  the  difcovery  of  fermentation, 
they  ufed  to  bake  bread  about  fuppertime. 

But  when  once  the  ancients  had  invented  the  oven  and 
other  things  we  have  mentioned,  there  was  no  method  of 
baking  bread  which  they  did  not  loon  find  out.  They 
made  ufe  of  all  kinds  of  corn ;  they  tried  every  kind  of 
procefs  with  their  flour,  they  baked  it  by  every  kind  of 
fire,  and  in  every  poflible  way.  The  fhape  of  their  bread 
too  had  every  poflible  variety,  it  was  broad,  round, 
twilled,  fpirated,  &c.  &c.  they  alio  learned  to  mix 
various  feeds,  fuch  as  poppy,  fefamum,  flax,  &c.  with 
their  flower,  to  which  they  alfo  added,  honey,  wine,  oil, 
butter,  yolk  of  egg,  cheefe,  flefh,  and  perfumes ;  fo  that 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that,  if  any  curious  perfon  was  to 
examine  nicely  what  antiquarians  have  difcovered  on  this 
fubjeft,  he  would  hit  upon  many  things,  by  which  the 
baking  branch  might  be  improved  in  our  day  f. 

This  diflertation  produced  two  Latin  difiertations  from 
Mr.  Haller,  on  the  genera,  fpecies,  and  variety  of  corn. 
Thefe  are  to  be  found  in  the  fifth  and  fixth  volumes  of 
the  Gottingen  Memoirs. 

Dr.  H.’s  differtations  contain  feverai  curious  and  learn¬ 
ed  notes  in  illuliration ;  but  many  of  thefe  I  have  been 
forced  to  omit,  this  article  being  principally  intended  for 
the  Englifh  reader. 


A  R  T.  VI. 

Ejjhys  Rife  or  teal  and  Moral.  By  G.  Gregory.  Johnfon.  5s. 

THESE  elTays  carry  the  marks  of  being  wiitten  by  a 
good  fcholar,  a  man  of  extenflve  reading,  and  one 
who  has  thought  for  himfelf  on  a  variety  of  fubjedls.  They 
are  entertaining,  inflru&ive,  and  in  fome  refpedts  new. 


4  Placentae  vel  libi. 

*  See  Plin.  xviii.  11.  fe£t.  27.  Athen.  iii.  25.  p.  109. 
feqq.  99.  Pollux,  lib.  vi.  feqq,  3  . 
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I  fhall  give  the  titles  and  contents,  and  make  fome 

remarks® 

EfTay  I.  Of  the  Progrefs  of  Manners  and  Society. 

Introduftion. — Origin  and  difperfion  of  mankind. — Of 
man  in  an  unfocial  ftate.— The  firft  ftage  of  fociety. — -Of 
the  golden  age. — Religion,  arts,  he.  of  men  in  this  Rage 
of  fociety. — ‘The  fecond  Rage  of  fociety. — Of  manners, 
government,  and  religion. — -The  third  ftage  of  fociety. — * 
Of  manners,  arts,  he. — The  origin  of  monarchical  govern¬ 
ment.— The  progrefs  of  fuperftition. — The  improvement 
of  arts.— The  fourth  ftage  of  fociety.— Of  manners,  arts, 
he. — The  origin  of  commerce.— The  eftablifhment  of 
laws. — Superftition  friendly  to  the  arts,— Of  the  invention 
of  geometry,  weaving,  &c.— Of  the  fine  arts. —Of  poetry. 
—Of  the  drama.- — Moral  fcience. — Philolophy. 

This  is  hiftorical.  The  ingenious  author  draws  the 
following  corollary. 

c  As  a  corollary  from  the  preceding  effay,  it  feems  to 
follow,  that  improper  means  have  ufuallv  been  employed 
for  the  civilization  of  barbarous  nations.  Miffionaries 
have  been  lent  among  them,  and  fchools  have  been  erected 
for  their  inftru&ion,  without  effect.  They  are  found  in¬ 
capable  of  receiving  abftraft  ideas,  or  attending  to  any 
chain  of  reafoning  on  moral  or  religious  topics.  It  is  to 
little  purpofe  to  give  a  literary  education  to  a  few  of  the 
children  of  favages,  fince  it  only  fervesto  render  them  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  reft  of  the  community,  and  unfit  for  that 
ftage  of  fociety  in  which  they  are  engaged.  A  nation,  it 
appears,  muft  arrive  at  knowledge  and  civilization  by  pro¬ 
per  gradations.  The  firft  application  of  which  the  mind 
feems  capable,  in  a  rude  ftate,  is  to  the  mechanic  arts. 
The  introdu&ion  of  thefe  among  uncivilized  people  will 
excite  their  curiolity  and  their  emulation  ;  and  the  conve- 
niencies  procured  by  means  of  thefe  aris  will  always  be  a 
fufticient  recommendation  of  them.  If,  therefore,  it  be 
the  object  of  any  government,  or  public  inftitution,  .to 
civilize  and  inftruct  a  barbarous  nation,  let  it  not  attempt 
to  make  divines  and  philofophers  of  the  younger  favages; 
let  them  be  made  carpenters,  fmiths,  boat-builders,  wheel¬ 
wrights,  he.  and  let  the  females  be  taught  to  fpin  and  to 
weave*  The  introduction  of  thefe  arts  will  render  the 
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fociety  ftationary,  and  an  application  to  agriculture  will 
fueceed, 

*  It  is  a  fact  now  generally  allowed,  that  Chriftianity  can 
only  be  received  by  people  whofe  minds  are  difciplined,  and 
capable  of  more  continued  attention  than  favages  generally 
?re.  It  is  found  by  experience  too,  that  the  moft  fuccefs* 
ful  teachers  of  Chrifhanity  among  rude  nations,  are  the  eti- 
thufiaflic  and  popular.  The  oratory  which  is  calculated 
to  make  an  impreffion  upon  them,  is  inconfiftent  with 
tafte  and  fcierice ;  nor  are  their  minds  fufficiently  ftayed 
and  fedate  for  the  cool  regularity  of  eftablifhed  worlhip/ 

Effay  II.  On  the  Influence  of  Phyft cal  and  Moral  Caufes 
cn  the  Human  Mind . 

c  Theory  of  a  celebrated  French  writer,  and  his  follow¬ 
ers.— -Arguments  in  lupport  of  that  theory. — Arguments 
on  the  other  fide.— Occafional  effeCts  not  fufficient  foun¬ 
dation  for  a  general  doctrine. — Accommodating  power  in 
the  human  fyftem.— ’ The  effeCts  of  climate  counteracted 
in  civilized  countries. — The  mind  chiefly  governed  by  in¬ 
tellectual  caufes  —Mr.  Hume’s  arguments  confidered. — 
Other  principles  to  account  for  national  character. — Situ¬ 
ation. — Local  arts. — Cafualties. —  Commerce. — Govern¬ 
ment,* 

The  author  concludes  with  the  following  obfervation  : 

*  If  the  principal  remarks  contained  in  this  effay  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  it  follows,  that  very  little  of  manners,  arts,  and 
politenefs  depends  upon  the  aCtion  of  the  elements,  or  the 
productions  of  the  foil :  and  the  reafon  will  be  clear,  why 
all  civilized  nations  are  fo  nearly  on  an  equality.  If,  fur¬ 
ther,  natural  caufes  may  be  fo  ftrongly  counteracted  by 
moral  ones— if  an  inhabitant  of  Britain  has  no  longer  the 
fame  fenfes  as  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Julius  Caefar, 
but  is  transformed  from  a  naked,  hardy  lavage,  fortified  by 
nature  or  ufe  againft  all  extremities  of  weather,  to  an  effe¬ 
minate  native  of  a  warmer  region  ;  and  may  by  art  acquire 
the  fame  delicacy  of  conftitution,  and  of  confequence  the 
fame  vivacity  of  fpirit- — it  follows,  that  prudent  laws,  and 
proper  attention  in  the  governing  powers,  may  mould  the 
manners  of  nations  almoft  into  what  form  they  pleafe.  It 
follows,  in  fine,  that,  confcious  how  much  of  improve¬ 
ment  and  virtue  is  in  our  own  power,  we  ought  not  to  be 
diiheartened  by  vifionary  theories ;  but,  whatever  the 
climate  and  fituation,  labour  to  approach  that  perfection, 

to 
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to  which,  whether  attainable  or  not,  it  is  our  duty  and 
happmefs  to  a fpi re.’ 

The  two  next  Effays  beirig  moRly  hijjorical,  it  is  ini- 
poffible  to  fay  much  of  them. 

Effay  III.  Remarks  on  the  Hijiory  of  'SuperJUtion. 

OF  religious  and  moral  prejudices  in  general. — Origin  of 
polytheilm. — Origin  of  Idolatry. — Origin  of  divination, 
&c. — Origin  and  hiilory  of  facriflceS. — Of  apparitions, 
and  other  branches  of  fuperftition/ 

Effay  IV.  Of  certain  Moral  Prejudices „ 

<  Of  cufforris  particular  and  general. — Certain  particular 
cufloms. — General  culioms.— Anthropophagi. — Painting 
the  bodies. — Right  of  occupancy. — Slavery.— Primogeni¬ 
ture. — Female  iubjection.’ 

Effay  V,  Obfervatlons  on  the  kffefts  of  Civilization ,  and 
the  Character  of  the  prefent  Times, 

£  General  view  of  the  argument  reflecting  bdrbarifrn 
and  refinement. — Inquiry  how  far  improvement  is  limited 
by  nature  and  providence. — Manners  of  the  middle  ages. 
—The  comparative  merit  of  the  prefent  and  the  laid  age. 
—Science. — Literature.— Manners,’ 

The  latter  part  of  this  effay  contains  a  good  fpecimen  of 
the  author’s  manner. 

£  If  1  dare  hazard  an  opinion  on  the  comparative  merit 
of  the  prefent  with  the  lafl  age,  I  would  fay,  that,  in  fame 
refpects,  we  have  undoubtedly  gained  ;  and  yet  particular 
eircumffances  have  ai'ifen,  to  check  and  retard  our  pro- 
grefs  in  improvement.  The  middle  and  inferior  ranks  of 
fociety  are  certainly  much  enlightened,  but  I  fear  the  fupe- 
rlor  are  much  corrupted  and  depraved. 

£  Science  is  perhaps  at  prefent  more  extenfively  diffufed 
than  at  any  period  from  the  creation  of  the  world.  Many 
practical  improvements,  arid  fafhe  interfiling  difeoveries, 
have  been  made  :  and  vet  we  have  heard  complaints,  arid 
not  ill  founded,  that  tlie  pleafant  and  flowery  tracts  are 
only  in  cultivation  ;  that  the  great  principles  of  faience, 
which  enpToffed  the  attention  of  a  Newton ,  are  laid  aflde 
for  the  more  indolent  occupations  6f  botanical  arfangefrient* 
or  the  unimportant  accumulation  of  ill  ells,  irvle£ls,  and 
medals,  liut  no  branches  of  learning  hav*e  buffered  fd 
much  neoledf  as  thofe  which  concern  human  nature  moft  ; 
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Berkeley ,  and  of  Clarke,  are  heard  withblufhing  ignorance, 
or  vacant  furprize. — In  Ihort,  nothing  has  been  gained, 
and  I  am  much  miftaken  if  fomething  has  not  been  loft,  in 
this  particular  department  of  fcience. 

6  In  literature  we  have  yet  lels  to  boaft  ;  and  I  wifh  I 
could  even  add,  that  the  national  tafte  were  likely  to  fur- 
vive  the  wreck  of  genius.  Our  fhmdard  writers  are  even 
now  neglected  ;  and  the  liftlefs  and  languid  habit  of  mo¬ 
dern  readers  is  only  to  be  excited  by  the  quickening  touch 
of  novelty.  Not  to  fpeak  of  poetry,  which  is  feldom  read, 
and  more  feldom  Written,  even  thole  elegant  and  fanciful 
productions,  which  promife  chiefly  entertainment,  are  pre- 
fently  difregarded  ;  nor  can  the  moil  brilliant  gems  of  the 
imagination,  which  alone  have  charms  for  indolent  readers, 
ip  fare  a  popularity  of  above  a  day’s  duration.  The  flip¬ 
pancy  of  France  is  preferred  to  the  grace,  the  energy,  I  had 
alitroft  laid  the  virtue  of  our  native  language  ;  a  tale  of 
gallantry,  or  an  unconnected  farrago  of  mock  pathetic,  is 
preferred  to  the  elegance  of  Hawkefwortb ,  or  the  moral  of 
flohnfon  ;  and  the  tinfel  of  Sterne ,  to  the  claflic  gold  of 
Jddifon,  .  S 

c  That  the  manners  are  humanized,  and  the  feelings 
much  improved,  1  believe  few  will  doubt.  Intemperance, 
riot,  and  rufticity  have  given  place  to  more  refined  luxury, 
and  the  eafv  thoughtleifnefs  of  polite  diflipation.  The 
boifterous  paffions  are  all  of  them  perhaps  reduced  to  a  bet¬ 
ter  difeipline  :  which  was  not  the  cafe  in  the  decline  of 
Roman  morals.  Avarice  is  not  now  even  the  vice  of  trad¬ 
ers.  Theie  have  been  fucceeded  by  other  vices,  lefs  gene¬ 
rally  pernicious  or  difgufting,  perhaps,  but  more  con¬ 
temptible  and  ridiculous. 

*  The  predominant  feature  of  the  times  appears  to  be  an 
'unbounded  tafte  for  trifles ;  a  certain  oftentatious  vanity; 
an  imitative  and  puerile  rage' for  every  reigning  folly  :  it 
is  feen  in  our  education,  our  manners,  and  our  arts. 
Horfenianfhip  and  chefs  are  the  accomplifhrnents  moll  in 
eftimation  ;  or  to  be  a  connoifieur  in  mujic,  is  the  highefl 
point  of  intelleClual  excellence  which  the  man  or  woman* 
of  fafhion  can  poffibly  attain.  To  think  or  aft  with  the 
multitude,  faves  the  trouble  of  thinking  or  aCling  well. 
Thus  a  blind  admiration  of  what  happens  to  be  in  vogue, 
prevents  fhediferimination  of  merit,  and  diverts  into  wrong 
chapels  the  Supplies  of  benevolence.  Thus  the  claims  of 
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neceflity  give  way  to  the  impulfes  of  folly.  A  favourite 
a&or,  or  an  infamous  ftage-dancer,  fhall  accumulate  an 
oriental  fortune ,  while  a  man  of  letters  peri  flies  for  want  in 
a  garret.  In  fliort,  to  be  prodigal,  yet  not  generous; 
proud,  yet  not  refpe&able  ;  covetous  of  reputation,  and 
yet difregarding  every  foiid  means  of  acquiring  it;  to  la¬ 
bour  without  profit;  to  ftudy  without  information;  to 
converfe  without  improvement ;  are  the  charadleriilics  of 
a  frivolous  and  fantaffical  age.  It  were  happy  for  fociety, 
if  the  confequences  were  as  trifling  as  the  purfuits  and  oc¬ 
cupations  of  the  fafhionable  .world  :  but  the  annals  of 
Doctors  Commons ,  and  the  occafional  reports  of  the  coroners 
inquejis ,  too  fatally  prove,  that  to  pervert  or  to  negleff  the 
underhand ing,  is  to  deprave  the  heart.’ 

Effay  VI.  On  the  Invention  of  Language. 

‘  Language  not  taught  to  man  by  divine  revelation.— 
Of  a  primitive  language.  —  Whether  or  not  any  language 
be  the  effedl  of  art. — -Lord  Monboddo’s  hypothefis. — The 
fources  of  language. — Of  nouns. — Verbs.— Interjections. 

- — Adjectives.  —  Adverbs.  —  Conjunctions.  —  Prepofitions. 
—  Articles.— Of  the  inflexions  of  nouns  and  verbs.’ 

It  concludes  with  the  following  paragraph,  the  truth  of 
which  I  fhould  be  inclined  to  doubt. 

c  The  paffive  voice  is  evidently  a  late  invention,  and  the 
middle  voice  a  refinement  ffi  11  further  removed  from  com¬ 
mon  practice,  almoft  peculiar  indeed  to  the  Greeks.  The 
fajfive  in  Greek  is  plainly  formed  by  the  addition  of  to 
the  participle.’ 

Effay  VII.  Of  Alphabetical  Writing. 

4  Difficulty  of  the  fubject. — Examination  of  the  hypo¬ 
thefis  which  aferibes  to  divine  revelation  the  invention  of 
the  alphabet. — Hobbes’s  hypothefis. — Picture-writing  — 
Simplification  of  character. — Objections  anfweredd 

This  effay  is  little  more  than  an  appendix  to  the  laft. 

Efiay  VIII.  Mifcellaneous  Qbfervations  on  the  Hiflory 
of  the  Female  Sex . 

4  General  flate  of  the  controverfy  concerning  the  inferi¬ 
ority  of  the  female  underftanding. — Of  the  female  fex  in 
the  early  periods  of  fociety.— Indifference  to  the  fex  in  the 
Hi  iff  ages. — The  female  fex  an  article  of  commerce.— 
Remarkable  inftance  of  female  delicacy  in  a  very  early 
period  of  fociety.— Slavery  of  the  female  fex.— Exceptions, 
- — Why  chaftity  is  more  efteemed  as  a  virtue  in  the  female, 
than  in  the  male  fex.— Origin  and  abolition  of  polygamy. 

3  12  '  -Of 
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—Of  the  fchemes  afTerting  an  equality  of  the  fexes.-<r-Gf 
domeftic  tyranny. — Of  female  education.* 

Hie  latter  part  of  this  effay  isinferted,  not  only  in  com¬ 
pliment  to  the  ladies,  but  becaufe  it  contains  much  folid 
ienfe. 

4  I  faid,  it  did  not  appear  effential  to  the  happinefs  and 
gpod  order  of  iociety,  that  all  offices  and  employments 
fhould  be  in  common  to  the  fexes  :  but  this  is  no  argu¬ 
ment  that  abfolute  ignorance  fhould  be  encouraged  in  either. 
If  women  are  not  to  be  leaders  of  armies,  oi*  declaimers 
in  a  fenate,  they  are  at  leaf!  moral  agents,  and  have  a  part 
to  perform  on  the  open  theatre  of  life,  as  rational  crea¬ 
tures.  There  is  no  pofitive  necefhty  that  learning  fhould 
make  pedants  of  all  who  poffcfs  it.  Pedantry  is  generally 
the  concomitant  of  little  and  fuperficial  attainments,  not 
of  found  and  ufeful  knowledge.  If  learned  women  are 
fometimes  yuflly  accufed  of  pedantry  and  pride,  it.  ariles 
merely  from  the  rarity  of  the  circumfhnce,  and  from  feel¬ 
ing  themfplyes  fo  much  elevated  in  that  circle,  in  which 
they  are  compelled  to  move  :  but  if  there  were  more  ladies 
pofTefTed  of  knowledge,  I  am  convinced  there  would  be  few¬ 
er  accufed  of  pedantry.  One  of  the  firft  moral  writers  of 
the  age  obferves,  that  it  is  the  little  policy  of  weak ,  wicked , 
and  defigning  men ,  to  depreciate  the  female  flex,  and  to  repre - 
fent  them  as  incapable  of  real  virtue  and folid  excellence .  It  is 
eafy ,  adds  he,  to  jee  their  f cope.  Even  authors  of  great  name 
among  the  profligate  have  endeavoured  to  confirm  the  degrada¬ 
tion  of  female  dignity. 

6  There  is  fcarcely  any  argument  in  favour  of  the  libe¬ 
ral  education  of  our  fex,  that  will  not  with  equal  or  fupe- 
rior  force  apply  to  the  other.  A  good  education  will  often 
enable  them'  to  avoid,  and  always  to  bear,  the  inconveni¬ 
ences  of  domeflic  life.  It  will  render  them  objects  defir- 
able  to  men  of  fenfe,  who  at  leaf!  promife  more  of  do¬ 
meftic  happinefs,  in  a  union  with  them,  than  the  ignorant 
and  the  vulgar.  It  will  enable  them  to  be  nice  and  accu¬ 
rate  in  their  choice  both  of  books  and  companions.  It 
will  make  them  better  advifers,  better  mothers,  better 
members  of  fociety.  It  will  remove  .the  necefhty  of  re- 
forting  to  trifling,  perhaps  criminal  amufements,  to  pafs  off 
time  :  nor  is  this  an  object  of  light  concern  ;  fince  l  can¬ 
not  help  thinking  that  much  of  the  profligacy  of  the  age 
may  be  attributed  to  the  negled  of  female  education. 

y  *'■  i*.  But 
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%t  But  every  woman  ought  not  to  have  a  refined  educa¬ 
tion. ^ — Neither  ought  every  man.  But.  what  poffible 
reafon  can  be  alledged  againli  women"  in  the  higher  ranks 
of  life  employing  their  time  and  their  fortunes  as  becomes 
thinking  beings  l  I  own,  I  wifh  to  fee  feminaries  ere&ed 
for  even  the  learned  education  of  females.  If  our  modem 
female  board  ing-fchools  are  defervedly  objects  of  cenfure, 
as  theatres  of  vice  and  folly ;  it  is,  becaufe  nothing  but 
frivolous,  vain,  or  pernicious  accomplifhments  are  taught 
there. 

*■  It  may  be  faid  u  that  literary  purfuits  will  intrude  too 
much  upon  the  domeftic  duties,  and  the  care  of  their  fami«* 
lies.5’ — But  are  thefe  really  made  the  objects  of  female 
education  ?  Do  not  the  fhewy  and  trifling  accomplifh¬ 
ments  ufurp  the  whole  attention  of  their  early  years  ?  Mu- 
JiCy  whether  nature  have  given  them  a  fpark  of  tafte  for  it 
or  not— and  though  they  feldom  afterwards  make  the  leafl 
ufe  of  it,  even  to  divert  an  idle  hour,  which  is  the  only  end 
it  can  anfwer — is  never  omitted ;  but  to  acquaint  them 
with  the  hi/lory  of  their  own  fpecieSy  the  nature  and  grounds  of 
the  facial  duties ,  of  the  beautiful ,  the  ufeful,  the  becoming  of 
morals ,  is  not  efteemed  of  the  leaft  importance.  The 
years,  which  are  often  fpent  in  the  frippery  and  ufelefs  parts 
of  needle- work,  would  ferve  to  acquaint  them  with  the  hif- 
tory  of  nature ,  which  would  be  of  infinite  fervice  in  purify¬ 
ing  their  minds  from  vulgar  and  fuperjlitious  prejudices 
Great  pains  and  expence  are  bellowed  to  teach  them  to 
prattle  a  little  bad  French .  Their  minds  are  contaminated, 
and  their  .tafte  is  perverted,  by  the  flippant  nonfenfe  of 
fuperficial  foreigners  ;  while  the  dignity  of  fentiment  and 
folid  fcience  of  their  own  writers  pafs  totally  unheeded.— 
In  a  word,  let  every  thing  that  is  ufeful  be  taught;  let 
'every  branch  of  modern  education  that  is  not  ufeful  be  laid 
afide  ;  and  1  have  not  a  doubt  but  the  whole  fyftem,  and 
every  part  of  it,  mull  undergo  an  entire  revolution.* 

Eflay  IX.  Of  the  Theory  of  Government, 

£  New  theory  of  Government,  as  fupported  by  fomelate 
writers. — Falfe.— Principles  of  government. — Divifion  in¬ 
to  two  capital  branches.— Reftraints  and  regulations  necef- 
fary  for  the  fupport  of  popular  liberty. — Dependance  of 
the  fupreme  power. — Eftablifhed  laws. — Juridical  autho¬ 
rity  improper  for  large  bodies  of  men. — Accountablenefs  of 
government ;  and  the  queftion  debated^  whether  the  ap- 
v  1  ^ointment; 
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pointment  of  minifters  fhould  reft  ii\the  fovereign,  or  in 
the  legiflative  body  ? — ^Freedom  of  fpeecli  and  of  the  prefs. 
Refiftance  to  the  iegiflature.— A  new  diili-n&ion  in  forms 
of  government.’ 

This  is  fenfible,  but  does  not  appear  to  me  to  poftefs  fo 
jnuch  originality  as  the  author  is  inclined  to  think  it  does. 

Effay  X.  The  Advantages  of  the  Republican  '  Form  of 
Government  compared  with  thofe  of  Monarchy . 

6  General  view  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of  republics. 
^-—Arguments  on  the  oppofite  fide. — Review  of  the  demo- 
cratical  ftates  of  antiquity.  —  Athens.  —  Lacedemon,— 
Rome/ 

Effay  XI.  Of  the  Principles  of  Morals . 

*  Of  felf-interefl.  - —  Sympathy.  —  Religious  belief.— 
Whether  or  not  the  latter  be  effential  to  virtue/ 

Effay  XII.  Mifcellaneous  Qbfervations  on  the  Atheijlical 
Syjlem ,  and  on  the  Morals  of  the  Ancients. — Being  a  Sequel 
to  the  preceding  Effay. 

cChainof  reafoning  which  condu&stofcepticifm.— Con- 
fequences  to  which  it  leads.— Chain,  of  reafoning  from 
atheifm  to  religious  belief. — -The  queftion  dilcuffed,  how 
far  Chriftianity  contributed  to  the  refinement  of  morals? 

! — Morals  of  the  ancients. — Evils  introduced  with  Chrifti¬ 
anity. — Speculative  morals  of  the  ancients.— Socrates. — - 
Plato. — Cicero. — Curfory  obfervations  on  the  tenets  of 
the  different  feds/ 

The  three  laffc  effays  are  fenfible,  but  do  not  contain 
much  novelty. 

Effay  XIII.  Of  Religious  Eftablijkments . 

c  Inquiry,  whether  the  clergy  ought  to  depend  for  fub* 
iiflence  on  the  benevolence  of  their  refpedive  congrega¬ 
tions. — Whether  the  laity  ought  to  chufe  their  teachers, 

• — Of  bifhops.—The  influence  of  the  crown  in  the  houfe 
of  lords. — Errors  in  our  church  eftablifhment/ 

The  author  decides  on  fome  very  important  questions, 
rather  in  a  curfory  manner. — It  will  however  be  denied, 
by  thofe  who  admit  Dr.  Balguy’s  principle,  that  men  have 
a  liberty  to  offer  hecatombs  to  Jupiter  Ammon  if  they 
pleafe,  that  the  payment  of  tythes  ought  to  be  compul¬ 
sory. 

Effay  XIV.  Of  Education^ 

*  How  far  education  is  an  obje£l  of  civil  policy, — Pub-* 
Uc  and  private  Education.— Objeds  of  educations. — Errors 
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in  tile  treatment  of  infants.-— Whether  any  one  mode  of 
education  ought  to  be  generally  adopted; — Advantages  of 
claftieal  learning. — Schoolmafters.-— Choice  of  books.—* 
Courfe  of  reading. — Translations. — Exercifes* — VerftfL 
cation. — Penmanfhip. — French  literature. — Hiftory,  mo* 
rals,  and  geography.— “Arithmetic. — Mulic  and  drawing* 
— ‘Natural  knowledge. — Theatrical  exhibitions. - Im¬ 

provement  of  the  memory.— Talks, —Employment  of 
leifure  hours. — Courfe  of  Englifh  reading. — -Purity  of  lan¬ 
guage.— Profanenefs  and  indecency. —Religion. — Corr<?c- 
tion.— Quarrels. — Vacations.— Sports  and  paftimes.— Uni- 
verlities  " 

Mr.  Gregory  prefers  public  education  in  a  ruftie  litua- 
tion  ;  he  execrates  the  dirty  idea  of  connections  formed 
at  great  fchoots  ;  he  thinks  that  claftieal  learning  habitu¬ 
ates  the  mind  to  labour,  at  a  time  when  it  is  capable  of  no 
other  labour ;  that  the  Latin  grammar  is  the  moft  regular  of 
all  grammars  ;  that  Ovid  and  Terence  fhould  be  proicribed 
for  their  licentioufnefs ;  that  Herodotus  fhould  precede 
Homer;  that  tranflatio'ns  fhould  be  allowed  in  the  begin¬ 
ning;  that  French  ought  not  to  be  univerfally  learned, 
hecaufe  the  French  authors  are  inferior  to  our  own,  and 
that  ail  which  are  worth  reading  are  immediately  tranilated  ; 
that  French  governefles,  creatures  for  the  moft  part  of  very 
low  origin,  deiperate  fortunes,  no  education,  and  uniform¬ 
ly  women  of  intrigue,  have  been  of  more  prejudice  to  the 
morals  of  the  female  lex,  than  all  the  literature  of  France 
could  ever  ‘Compentate  *. — That  plays  fhould  not  be  per¬ 
formed 


*  I  am  not  furprifed  that  the  inconveniences  of  our 
rage  for  French  productions,  fhould  have  led  our  vir¬ 
tuous  author  into  this  Tally,  which,  however,  is  to  be  un- 
dei  ftood  cum  gram  [alts  ;  for,  in  the  firft  place,  it  is  rather 
a  bold  thing  to  after t,  that  the  language  in  which  all  the 
tranfactions  of  Europe  are  carried  on,  and  of  the  country 
where  many  go  to  recover  their  healths,  may  not  be 
wanted,  in  fome  part  or  other  of  his  life, Ty  every  man.— 
Secondly,  it  is  rather  ,  rafh  to  fay,,  that  Froiftard,  Philip 
de'  Commines,  and  Cardinal  d’Oftat ;  La  Bruy  ere,  and  Paf- 
cal  ;  Montefquieu  and  Daguefteau )  Boileau,  Racine,  and 
Moliere;  Buffer*  and  Rcufteau^  Reaumur  and  Bonnet 

;  ■  an 
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formed  by  boys ;  that  memory  fhouid  be  fyffematicallf 
formed  ;  that  no  talk  fhouid  be  given  during  play  hours ; 
that  the  whole  devotion  of  the  week  fhouid  not  be  crowd¬ 
ed  into  one  day,  but  Thurfday  or  fome  other  evening  of 
the  week  be  felected,  by  fchool-  mailers  and  the  heads  of 
families,  for  the  purpofe  of  reading  fermons  to  their  fami¬ 
lies  5  that  no  boy  ought  to  be  permitted  to  flrike  another  ; 
that  vacations  ought  to  be  fhort ;  that  univerfity  expence 
is  an  unavoidable  evil  *  $  that  the  bell  fcholars  the  author 
has  met  with  came  from  the  univerfities  of  this  kingdom. 

In  much  of  this  there  is  great  truth  ;  about  fome  things 
the  reader  will  differ. 

Effay  XV.  Of  Penetration  and  For e fight. 

£  The  affociation  of  ideas.— Anecdote  relative  to  theory. 
^Penetration.— Forefight. -‘-Effects  of  thefe  accomplifh- 
ments.’ 

Does  the  utmofl  honour  to  the  author’s  heart  and  head  ; 
it  has  alfo  a  great  deal  of  originality. 

c  That  faculty,  which  is  ufually  called  penetration ,  feems 
to  depend  altogether  on  fuch  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  as  enables  us  accurately  to  diftinguifh 
the  affociations  which  influence  the  train  of  thought.  It 
is,  in  fa£t,  the  art  of  Ailing  up  the  blanks  in  converfation, 
and  turning  over  readily  a  number  of  ideas  which  inter - 


and  above  all  Danville,  without  whom  there  is  no  being 
an  accurate  Geographer,  are  much  inferior  to  our  authors* 
^-Thirdly,  not  half  of  thefe  books  are  tranilated  or  tran- 
flatable;  and  if  they  were,  few  people  read  tranflations  to 
any  purpofe  ; — and  fourthly,  tho’  I  have  little  to  fay  for 
governeffes,  properly  French,  half,  at  leaft,  of  the  gover- 
neffes  employed  are  not  French,  but  Swifs,  than  whom  a 
more  refpectable  order  of  women  does  not  ex  id. 

*  Surely  not,  if  the  idea  of  the  flatus  pupillaris  be  kept 
up  to  ;  if  ftrict  attendance  is  infifted  upon  in  the  hail ;  if 
all  college  gates  are  fhut  before  prayers  5  if  victuallers,  who 
give  credit,  are  refufed  licences ;  if  expulflon  be  the  natu¬ 
ral  confequence  of  refufing  to  fubmit  to  rule  ;  if  the  tutors 
are  uniformly  folieitous  to  influence  the  feelings  of  the 
young  men  committed  to  them  ;  if  no  member  of  the  fo- 
ciety  allows  himfelf,  or  be  allowed,  to  have  hopes  or  fears 
beyond  the  hopes  and  fears  annexed  to  the  difcharge  or 
neglect  of  duty* 
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vene,  though  not  expreffed,  and  which  are  the  feveral  links 
of  the  chain  in  another  perfon’s  mind.  It  is,  as  it  were, 
transforming  yourfelf  into  that  other  perfon,  and  thinking 
for  fome  time  exactly  the  fame.  Experience  will  render  a 
man  moft  adroit  at  this,  as  at  all  other  exercifes.  A  lively 
genius  is  neceffary  in  theobferver ;  fome  aid  may  poflibly 
be  derived  from  phyfiognomy  ;  the  general  character  of 
the  fubjeft  will  afiift  in  decyphering  his  thoughts  ;  and  the 
external  manners  and  behaviour  mufl  be  carefully  noted. 

*  Similar  to  this,  and  conne£led  with  it,  is  the  faculty 
of  forefieeing,  from  the  prefent  thoughts  and  a£lions  of  men, 
what  they  will  probably  be  in  future.  All  our  judgments 
of  the  future  are  formed  by  the  recolledion  of  the  paft  : 
on  our  knowledge  of  human  nature,  therefore,  this  power 
mull:  depend. 

(  Thefe  faculties  confiitute  the  true  fiecond fight,  which, 
as  was  imagined  of  the  fabulous,  brings  probably  as  great 
an  addition  to  our  pains  as  to  our  pleafures.  It  reveals  to 
us  a  number  of  the  diftreffes  of  our  fellow  creatures,  which 
efcape  common  eyes ;  and,  I  fear,  it  feldom  dilcovers  evil 
till  it  is  too  late  to  remedy  it. 

4  The  remarks  contained  in  this  effay  will  in  fome  mea- 
fure  account  for  many  delicate  embarraffments,  which  a 
nice  obferver  experiences  in  company.  He  pierces  beyond 
the  outward  colouring.  He  fees  vices,  and  confequences, 
which  none  but  himlelf  remarks.  His  heart  bleeds,  when 
every  thing  around  him  wears  the  face  of  joy.  I  have  ob- 
ferved  fuch  a  perfon,  at  an  entertainment,  more  penfite 
than  thofe  for  whom  he  felt. 

4  Thefe  faculties  of  penetration  and  forefight  will,  per¬ 
haps,  fometimes  lead  us  into  error  ;  and,  if  fancy  be  but 
active,  we  may  magnify  a  frnall  difeovery  into  fomething 
very  extraordinary.  But  whether  they  contribute  or  not 
to  the  happinefs  of  the  pofTefTor,  the  good  effects  of  them 
to  fociety  are  not  to  be  dil'puted,  if  in  good  hands :  and  the 
higher  endowments  of  the  mind  {  hope,  and  I  believe,  ufu- 
ally  are.  In  good  hands,  thefe  faculties  may  prevent,  if 
not  all,  a  great  deal  of  mifehief,  by  timely  advice  ;  ao d  the 
evil  they  can  do,  in  bad  hands,  is  not  equal  to  the  good 
which  they  in  other  refpects  produce.’ 

Effay  XVI.  An  impartial  Inquiry  into  the  reaficrtablenefi$ 
of  juicide. 

■  Vol,  VII;  3  M  *  Of 
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c  Of  the  epicureans,  ancient  and  modern. — -Tnconliftency 
of  the  latter. — Death  the  evil  which  is  moil  generally 
dreaded. — Why  other  evils  are  accounted  fuch. — Viciffi- 
tudes  of  things. — Sentiments  of  Epicurus. — Whether  fui- 
cide  be  a  mark  of  cowardice/ 

Mr.  G.  fays  the  common  things.-— He  does  not  think 
fuicide  cowarclife—  no  more  do  ]. 

ElTay  XV 1  L  Of  Slavery ,  and  the  Slave  Trade. 

Part  1.  Of  the  Juflice  and  Humanity  of  the  Slave 
Trade . 

c  Introduction.— Hiftory  of  the  African  Have  trade*  — 
Firft  argument  for  the  flave  trade,  that  the  Africans  are 
the  defendants  of  Cain,  or  of  Ham  the  difobedient  fon  of 
Noah,--  Second  argument,  that  the  Africans  are  an  infe¬ 
rior  order  of  animals.— Third  argument,  that  they  are 
pur  chafed. — -Fourth  argument,  that  they  have  been  Haves 
from  infancy,  and  know  no  better  life. — Fifth  argument, 
that  they  are  wretched  in  their  own  country,  and  confe- 
quently  happier  in  the  Weft-Indies.— Narratives  of  cruel¬ 
ties  perpetrated  on  Haves  during  their  paffage.- — State  of  the 
flaves  in  the  Weft- India,  iflands.5 

Part  II.  Of  the  good  Policy  of  the  Slave  Trade.. 

6  Whether  the  grievances  ftated  in  the  former  part  of 
this  eftay  be  only  particular  ahufesof  flavery.— General  and 
national  effects  of  flavery  .—Inquiry,  whether  work  may  be 
more  cheaply  performed  by  freemen  or  by  ilaves.— Inquiry, 
how  far  our  commerce  would  be  affedled  by  the  abolition, 
of  the  flave  trade.- — In  refpedt  to  our  Weft  India  colonies, 
— In  refpett  to  Africa.  — How  far  the  flave  trade  may  be 
confidered  as  a  nurfery  for  feamen.— Inquiry,  whether  the 
ptefent  fyftem  of  flavery  will  admit  of  any  mitigation.— 
Recapitulation.* 

The  humane  writer  fights  all  the  weapons  of  avarice  and 
fruelty  through  with  the  fuccefs  the  humane  reader  will 
defire. 

EfTay  XVIII.  Of  certain  Caufes,  which  may  prove  fub~ 
verfiye  of  Britijh  Liberty . 

c  General  remarks  on  the  peculiar  temper  of  the  people 
of  England.- — Various  opinions  on  the  prefent  fubjedl.— 
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tbrd  Bolingbroke’s  fentimefits. — Influence  of  the  crowd. 
• — Military. — War. — 'Caufes  that  may  retard  the  progrefs. 
of  defpotifm.’ 

By  no  means  the  beft  of  the  number. 


A  R  T.  VII. 


The  Oracle  concerning  Babylon  ;  end  the  Song  of  Exultation  ; 
from  Ifaiahy  Chap .  xiii.  and  xiv.  bv  Mr .  Potter .  4to, 
Wilkie. 


POETRY  like  this  praifes  itfeif ;  I  fhail  therefore  only 
extra£t  a  few  ftanza’s,  and  exprefs  my  hearty  wifhes 
thatJVlr.  Potter  will  continue  to  execute  a  talk  he  is  fo 
well  qualified  for. 

L 

High  on  a  mountain’s  {lately  brow 
46  The  fa  nguine-ft  ream  trig  banner  rear  ; 
i£  Wave  the  ftretch’d  hand  to  realms  below; 

44  Loud  fwell  the  voice,  that  all  may  hear  % 

64  And  through  the  gates  of  Princes  ride 
44  In  clofe  array  and  martial  pride. 

44  My  Chiefs  enroll’d  to  vengeance  I  command; 

And,  glorying  in  my  might,  in  arms  my  Warriors  Rand* 

ii. 

*4  Hear  you  the  mountain-flights  along 
44  The  thund’ring  found  of  nations  fpread, 

64  Embattled  nations  great  and  ftrong, 

44  And  Monarchs  Ihouting  at  their  head  1 
44  ’Midfl  them  the  God  of  Armies  {lands, 

46  To  battle  marfhaling  their  bands. 

*e  They  come,  the  weapons  of  his  wrath,  from  far, 
u  From  Heaven’s  remoteil  ends,  to  wail  e  the  land  with  war* 

III.  ~  ~  * 

44  It  comes— the  air.  with  howlings  rend— 

44  The  day  of  God’s  terrific  pow’r: 

44  Vengeance  comes  with  it,  prompt  t’  attend 
44  Th’  Almighty’s  defolating  hour. 

44  Nervelefs  each  hand  fhail  drop  the  fpear, 

4  4  Each  heart  of  man  fhail  melt  with  fear  ; 

44  Each  look  on  each  aghaft,  whilft  wild  difmay 
*c  Their  faces*  pale  as  flames  of  livid  firs,  betray. 
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"  .  „ . 

IV, 

M  It  comes,  relentlefs  in  its  eourfe, 

“  Wrath  arms  th’  Almighty’s  vengeful  hand  ; 

44  Fury  rolls  on  with  fiery  force, 

cc  And  fweeps  the  impious  from  the  land. 
tc  No  Stars  fhall  glitter  o’er  the  iky, 
tc  No  Confteliations  flame  on  high ; 
cc  The  flck’ning  Sun  fhall  veil  his  orient  beams, 

££  Nor  the  Moon  caufe  her  light  to  pour  its  filver  flreants, 

/■HBwaHMMBMiktAwM  nmmmwUMM 

VIII. 

<c  Againft  them,  lo  !  the  Medes  I  train  ; 

u  Hofts,  for  whom  Silver  has  no  charms  % 

“  Who  look  on  Gold  with  fiern  difdain ; 

<£  Warriors,  that  joy  in  glitt’ring  arms. 

<c  Dreadful  their  bows  of  Axel  from  far 
<c  Shall  pierce  the  bleeding  front  of  war ; 

€i  And,  ’midfl  the  carnage  of  the  captur’d  town, 
Unpitying  fhall  they  dafh  Youth’s  opening  beauty  down, 

£C  Thus  hath  God  fworn,  th’  Almighty  Lord  : 

C£  Like  the  ftrong  mountains  lhall  my  purpofe  fiand, 
c£  To  crufh  th’  Aflyrian  in  my  land  ; 
u  Through  all  their  hofls  fhall  rage  the  vengeful  Sword  % 
64  Dreadful  on  Sion’s  facred  brow 
<£  The  God  of  Armies  fhall  they  know. 
iC  Daughter  of  Sion,  let  thy  joy  arife, 

c<  From  thy  griev’d  neck  his  yoke  fhall  fall  j 
16  Virgin,  exult,  thy  haughty  foe  defpife, 

“  His  chain  no  more  thy  arms  fhall  gall. 

£c  Thus  hath  God  fworn,  nor  fworn  in  vain  : 
u  Th’  Almighty’s  hand  is  ftretch’d,  who  fhall  its  fores 
“  reftrain  ? 


ART.  VIII. 

Puhlii  Virgilii  Maronis  Bucolica,  Georgica ,  et  JEnels.  ad 
optimorum  exemplarium  fidem  recenfuit  Rich,  Franc,  Phil . 
Brunck.  Argent  or  ati^  1785.  8vo. 

THIS  is  an  elegantly  printed  book.  It  confifls  of 
a  fhort  preface,  the  text,  and  twenty  pages  of  cri¬ 
tical  notes  at  the  end. 
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Brunch* s  Crlticifms  on  Virgil* 

In  his  preface  Mr.  Brunck  tells  us  that  he  was  led  to 
this  undertaking,  by  observing  the  little  ufe  that  had  been 
made  by  latter  editors,  Dr.  Heyne  only  excepted,  of  the 
two  beft  editions  of  Virgil,  that  by  Heinlius,  and  that 
by  Burman — This  led  Mr.  Brunck  to  attempt  a  more 
corre£t  edition  on  the  following  plan  : 

He  has  inferted  the  beft  of  the  various  readings  fug- 
gefted  by  Dr.  Heyne  in  his  lefter  and  beft  edition  of 
Virgil. 

Some  other  readings  which  Dr.  Heyne  has  favoured 
him  with. 

There  is  alfo  a  more  accurate  orthography  than  that  of 
Burman,  which  Mr.  B.  takes  from  the  Medicean  MS. 
publifhed  by  Foggini.  He  reads  Baca ,  Bacatum  monik 9 
pragnas  ;  conjunx ,  lotiens ,  quotiens ,  obtunfus  ;  And 

A  more  difcriminate  and  judicious  diftin&ion  of  the 
orthography  of  the  accufative  cafes  in,  is,  and  es ,  than 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Medicean  MS.'  where  the  letters  e 
and  i  are  perpetually  confounded. 

Mr.  Brunck  has  availed  himfelf  of  Bentley’s  obferva- 
tion  in  Terence’s  Andria  about  the  genitives  of  fubftan- 
tives  whofe  nominative  cafes  ended  in  ius  or  turn  ending  in 
one  /,  to  reject  from  AEneid.  ix.  151  theverfe. 

Palladium  csefis  fummae  cuftodibus  arcis. 

After  obferving  with  Heyne,  that  this  verfe  was  inferred 
as  a  glofs  from  the  fecond  AEneid  into  the  margin,  and 
from  thence  crept  into  the  text  where  it  could  have  no 
bufinefs,  as  there  was  neither  an  arx  futnma  nor  a  Pal¬ 
ladium  in  the  Trojan  camp,  Mr.  B.  adds,  that  Bentley’s 
grammatical  obfervation  would  alone  have  been  fufficient 
to  difcover  the  cheat,  it  being  impoffible  that  Palladi ,  a 
Cretic  foot,  and  the  true  genitive  of  Palladium  ftiould 
ftand  in  the  verfe. 

Mr.  Brunck  has  alfo  entirely  excluded  fome  fpurious 
verfes  that  appeared  in  the  other  editions,  as  the  epilogue  to 
the  Georgies,  the  prologue  to  the  AEneis,  v.  125.  Geor¬ 
gia  the  fecond,  125,  &c.  And  he  has  printed  others  ia 
italics  as  worthy  to  be  excluded  j  but  the  number  of  thde 
is  not  very  conliderable. 

I  have  leleded  the  following  fpecimensof  the  readings* 
which  are  the  beft  I  could  find. 

Eclog.  v*.  30,  Baccho  for  Bacchi,  x.  21.  Aonie 
Aganippe., 

Georgiq 


/ 
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Gedrgic.  i.  17.  Tua  feu  tibi  Maenala  curas,  97  A- 
mynaeae  4  niagni  for  Peneij  which  cannot  ftand,  as  it 
comes  from 

AEneid.  i.  48.  Sycchaeus  for  Sych^us  or  Sichaeus,  the 
firft  of  which  is  always  Ihort— ii.  81.  Naupliadae  nomen 
Palamedis.  Mr.  B*  prints  the  twenty  two  verfes,  beginning 
at  566,  which  were  left  out  by  Vanus  and  Tucca,  becaufe 
they  tell  the  hiftory  of  Helen  in  a  different  manner  from 
what  it  is  told  in  the  fixth  book*  in  a  different  character 

iii.  340.  omit*  quam  tibi  jam,  Troja*  and  the  following 
verfe — iv.  690.  Ingemuitque  repertam  — v.  254.  Praepes 
ad  aethra. — vi.  447.  Coenis  revoluta. — viii.  89  Point,  with 
Heyne, 

Ergo  inter  inceptum  celerant :  rurnore  fecundo 

Labitur  un&a  vadis. 

X.  188.  Point,  Crimen,  Amor,  veftrum.  Senfus  eft 
quae  pennas,  O  Amor,  tibi  funt  crimini  —  220.  Alma. 
Cybebe  with  Heinfius  and  by  the  authority  of  the  ode 
of  Anacreon  it  ^  kocMv  k vZr&w  xi.  857. 

Hue  periture  veni  :  capias  ut  digua  Camillae. 

Praemia,  tuque  etiam  telis  moriere  Dianae. 

Not  happening  to  have  Dr.  Heyne’s  Virgil  at  hand,  1 
cannot  tell  upon  what  authority  qui  te  tantum  ore  re¬ 
ferret  ;  and  pugnent  ipfique  nepotes  iii  the  fourth  book, 
are  changed  into  qui  te  tamen  ore  referret,  and  pugnent 
ipfique  nepotefque.  The  firft  appears  to  me  very  flat, 
and  the  latter  is  almofl  nonfenfe,  as  the  fighting  of  the 
ipfi  feems  to  be  impoffible. 

The  following  alteration  is  not  in  Mr.  Brunck  ;  it  was 
mentioned  lately  to  me  by  one  of  the  beft  fcholars  in  this 
country,  and  {peaks,  i  think,  for  itfelf. 

ABneis  ix.  v.  706. 

Qualis  in  Euboico  Baiarum  littore  quondam 

Saxea  pi  la  cad  it  $  magnis  quam  molibuS  ante 

Conflrudam  ponto  jaciunt  fuper - 

Inffead  of  jaciunt  fie  the  fie  evidently  having  nothing 
that  it  can  be  referred  to. 
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ART.  IX.  r 

Pffat  fur  V  Application  de  l Analyfe  a  la  Probability  des  Dcch 
fions  r endues  d  la  Pluralite  des  Voix .  Par  M.  le  Marquis 
de  Condor cet,  Secretarie  perpetual  de  V  Academie  des  Scien¬ 
ces^  &c.  &c.  Or,  An  Efifay  on  the  Application  of  analy¬ 
tical  Reajoning  ( or  Algebra )  to  determine  the  Probability 
of  Deci fions  grounded  on  a  Plurality  of  Votes.  By  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Condonet ,  &c.  Paris.  From  the  Royal  Prefs. 
4to.  500  pages. 

THIS  elaborate  treatife  on  a  fubjedl  of  the  moil  gene* 
ral  importance  in  every  concern  of  life,  is  every 
where  perfpicuous  and  interefting.  It  confifts  of  two  d'if- 
jtin£fc  parts,  or  rather,  the  fame  work  is  written  in  two  dif¬ 
ferent  manners.  A  preliminary  difeourfe,  in  which  the 
fubjedt  of  the  Effay  is  developed  and  explained  in  a  poptw 
lar  method,  occupies  nearly  half  the  volume;  the  remain¬ 
der  contains  the  analytical  Treatife  itfelf. 

In  the  preliminary  difeourfe,  the  author  exhibits  the 
yaft  utility  of  applying  calculation  to  the  probability  of 
deciiiqns  made  by  a  plurality  of  voices,  and  then  proceeds 
to  explain  the  general  principle  on  which  thefe  computa¬ 
tions  are  founded,  which  is  applied  to  the  folutioq  of  4 
great  number  of  important  questions. 

The  work  is  divided  into  five  parts.  In  the  firft,  the 
probability  of  the  right  judgment  of  each  voter  is  fuppofed 
known,  and  the  probability  of  the  decifion  is  enquired 
after,  according  to  a  great  number  of  fuppofitions ;  by 
confidering  the  decifion  made  by  a  f Ingle  affembly  voting 
but  once;  by  fuppoiing  that  the  affembly  votes  repeated¬ 
ly,  till  a  decifion  is  obtained  by  a  plurality,  required  to  be 
had  for  that  purpofe  ;  by  making  the  decilion  depend  on 
the  combined  judgment  of  feveral  diftindt  afiemblies ;  by 
luppofing  that  the  deliberation  refpedU  a  fingle  prppofir 
£ion,  and  its  contrary  ;  or,  by  Hating  that  it  is  to  be  made 
concerning  three  propofitions ;  or  lafilv,  vvhether  the 
choice  be  intended  to  decide  among  a  number  of  men,  or 
.  tp  determine  the  degree  of  merit  of  feveral  objedts. 

Inthefecond  part  it  is  fuppofed,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  probability  refulting  from  the  judgment  of  a  given  af? 
fembly,  or  that  which  is  required  in  a  decifion  is  known, 
and  a  determination,  either  of  the  probability  of  the  fuf- 
frage  of  each  voter,  or  the  hypothecs  of  plurality  requifite 
be  made  ufe  of  is, fought  after. 
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In  the  third  part,  a  method  is  inveftigated  for  afcertain- 
jng,  a  poJleYtoriy  the  degree  of  probability  of  a  vote,  or  of 
the  decifion  of  an  affembly,  and  to  determine  the  degree* 
of  probability  appertaining  to  different  deeifions. 

Iji  the  fourth,  the  method  is  explained,  by  means  of 
which,  it  is  poflible  to  bring  into  the  computation,  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  one  of  the  voters  on  the  reft,  the  corruptions 
that  may  be  fuppofed,  the  inequality  of  acquired  know¬ 
ledge,  or  abilities  among  the  voters,  aqd  the  other  circum- 
ftances  neceffary  to  be  attended  to,  in  order  to  render  the 
theory  applicable  and  ufeful. 

The  fifth  part  contains  the  application  of  the  preceding 
principles  to  feveral  examples. 

All  the  computations  are  founded  on  the  following  ge¬ 
neral  principle.  If  among  a  given  number  of  combinations , 
equally  pojfible ,  there  be  a  certain  number  that  may  produce  or 
give  a  certain  event ,  and  another  number  that  gives  the  contra¬ 
ry  events  the  probability  of  either  of  thefe  two  events  wilihe 
equal  to  or  exprejfed  by  the  number  of  combinations  that  tend  to 
produce  it  divided  by  the  total  number  of  combinations.  Thus 
for  example,  if  a  die  with  fix  faces  be  taken,  each  face  be¬ 
ing  fuppofed  as  capable  of  falling  as  any  other,  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  throwing  any  given  number  or  face  will  be  ex- 
prelfed  by  and  the  probability  of  the  contrary  event,  or 
that  one  of  the  other  five  faces  will  turn  up,  will  be  ■§. 
Here  vve  fee,  that  the  number  of  combinations  in  favour  of 
any  event,  added  to  thofe  which  are  againft  it,  compote  a 
fum  equal  to  the  total  mafs  of  combinations ;  and  confe- 
quently,  that  the  fum  of  the  two  probabilities  of  two  con¬ 
trary  events  is  equal  to  unity,  or  j.  And,  if 

one  of  the  probabilities  be  nothing,  the  other  will  itfelf  be 
equal  to  unity.  But  a  probability  is  nothing,  in  that  cafe 
only,  when  there  is  no  combination  that  favours  its  corref- 
pondent  event ;  therefore  the  contrary  event,  or  that  whofe 
probability  is  i,  muft  neceffarily  come  to  pafs  :  or,  in  other 
words,  it  is  a  certainty.  Again,  it  is  necefl'ary  that  any 
given  event  muft  happen,  or  its  contrary,  namely,  that  it 
will  not :  it  is  certain  then,  that  one  of  thefe  two  events 
will  happen,  and  the  fum  of  their  probabilities  has  been 
fhewntobe  I.  This  is  all  that  is  meant,  when  it  is  faid,  that 
probability  is  expreffed  by  a  fraction,  and  certitude  by  unity. 

This  explanation  of  the  nature  of  probability  is  of  the 
fame  kind  as  other  definitive  truths,  that  in  the  mathema¬ 
tics  afford  fnattejr  for  tjie  fubfequent  dejnonftrations,  and  is 
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'ptod  udive  of  proportions  equally  rigorous.  Like  other 
definitions  alfo,  it  is  hypothetical  with  refped  to  mathe¬ 
matics  or  the  fcience  of  quantity,  and  mull  depend  on  me* 
taphyfic^  for  its  proof  or  illuflration.  Let  us  attend  to  the 
motive  that  induces  us  to  believe  that  an  event,  which  is 
favoured  by  a  greater  number  of  combinations,  has  alio  a 
greater  probability,  or  will  come  to  pafs  rather  than  its 
bppofite. 

With  refped  to  us,  a  future  event  does  not  differ  from 
an  event  merely  unknown.  If  we  luppofe  a  bag  to  contain 
ninety  white  balls  and  ten  .  black,  and  it  be  demanded  of 
me,  what  is  the  probability  of  drawing  a  white  ball ;  or 
the  ball  being  already  drawn  out,  but  covered,  it  be  de¬ 
manded  what  is  the  probability  that  the  oall  drawn  is  a 
white  one  :  it  is  clear,  that  thefe  probabilities  are  equal. 
I  fhall  anfwer,  that  it  is  moff  probable  the  ball  is 
white,  though  in '  fad  it  js  necefTary  and  decided  that  a 
ball  of  one  unalterable  colour  is  already  under  the  cover. 
So  that  it  is  clear,  that  no  immediate  connexion  fubfifis, 
between  the  motive  for  believing,  and  the  verity  of  the 
fad  under  confederation,  nor  between  the  probability  and 
reality  of  events. 

All  our  knowledge  of  natural  events  that  have  not  ad- 
ed  on  our  fenfes,  or  of  future  events,  that  is  to  fay,  the 
whole  of  that  knowledge  to  which  we  conflantly  recur  for 
our  diredion  in  every  tranfadion  of  our  lives,  is  founded 
on  thefe  two  principles;  namely,  that  Nature  follows  in¬ 
variable  iawsy  and  that  the  obfervation  of  Phenomena,  have 
given  us  a  knowledge  of  thefe  laws .  Conflant  experience, 
that  the  fads  are  conformable  to  thefe  principles,  is  the 
only  motive  we  have  for  believing  or  adopting  them.  And, 
if  we  could  colled  all  the  fads  on  which  our  belief  of  thefe 
two  proportions  is  grounded,  we  mighty  by  calculation^ 
determine  the  precife  degree  of  probability  in  favour  or 
thefe  truths.  It  is  true,  that  we  cannot  colled  thefe  data, 
but  we  can  fee,  that  calculation  would  give  a  very  high 
degree  of  probability.  This  difference  does  not  however 
change  the  nature  of  the  itiotive.  The  motive  I  have  for 
believing,  out  of  ten  millions  of  white  balls,  with  one  black 
ball,  that  I  fhall  not,  at  the  firft  trial*  draw  out  the  black, 
is  of  the  fame  nature  as  that  whi£h  induces  me  to  believe, 
that  the  fun  will  not  fail  to  rife  to-morrow.  To  this  mo¬ 
tive  alfo  may  be  referred  thofe  perfualions  in  which  the 
Vox,.  VII.  3  N  ,  judgment 
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judgment  is  blended  with  our  fenfations,  as  when  we  de¬ 
cide  concerning  diftance,  magnitude,  &c.  Even  our  per- 
fuafion  of  the  exigence  of  external  things  is  founded  on  the 
fame  motive  \  namely,  a  belief,  that  the  order  of  pheno¬ 
mena  will  conftantly  return  in  like  circumftances,  fimilar 
to  that  which  repeated  experiments  have  fhewn  us. 
Strictly  fpeaking,  we  have  no  real  certitude,  except  fuch 
as  arifes  from  intuitive  evidence,  or  is  known  by  fimple 
confcioufnefs.  A  mixture  of  probability  enters  into  ma¬ 
thematical  demonftration  ;  becaufe,  when  we  conneft  the 
conditions  of  any  proportion  with  the  confequence,  in  re¬ 
peating  the  enunciation,  we  do  not  remember  the  inter¬ 
mediate  intuitive  proportions,  but  prefume  that  our  me¬ 
mory  continues  to  aft  with  fidelity  ;  a  prelumption  found¬ 
ed  purely  on  experience  or  probability. 

If  the  motive  for  believing  thefe  truths  be  now  com¬ 
pared  with  the  motive  for  believing  a  calculated  probabi- 
ty,  there  will  appear  no  more  than  thefe  differences.  Firft, 
in  the  kind  of  truths  juft  examined,  the  probability  is  in- 
affignable,  and  almoft  always  fo  great,  that  it  would  be 
iuperfiuous  to  compute  it.  Secondly,  being  accuftomed, 
during  the  whole  courfe  of  our  lives,  to  reft  our  judg¬ 
ments  on  this  probability,  we  form  them,  without  en¬ 
quiring  into  the  nature  of  the  motive  that  determines  them, 
inftead  whereof,  in  queftions  fubmitted  to  the  calculation 
of  probabilities,  we  fix  our  attention  on  it.  Thirdly,  be¬ 
caufe,  in  the  firft  kind  of  determinations,  we  only  know, 
that  we  are  afted  on  by  motives  more  or  lefs  ftrong ; 
whereas,  in  the  latter,  the  relative  forces  of  thefe  motives 
can  be  expreffed  in  numbers. 

In  applying  the  principles  of  computation  to  praftical 
hypothefes,  the  Marquis  firft  confiders  the  fimpleft  cafe, 
viz.  that  wherein  an  uneven  number  of  voters  decide  fim- 
ply  by  plurality  of  votes. 

Here  it  is  found,  that,  if  the  probability  of  the  vote  of 
each  individual  be  greater  than  one  half,  that  is,  if  it  be 
moft  probable  that  he  will  judge  conformably  to  truth,  the 
probability  of  a  true  decifion  will  increafe  with  the  num¬ 
ber  of  votes.  And,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  probability 
of  the  truth  of  each  vote  be  under  one  half,  the  error  in 
deciding  will  increafe  with  the  number.  This  points  out 
a  remark  of  feme  importance.  A  very  numerous  afTem- 
b!y  cannot  be  fuppoled  to  confift  of  very  enlightened  or 
-  2  r  -  *  intelligent 
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intelligent  men  :  it  is  even  probable,  that  it  will  contain, 
for  the  moft  part,  men,  who,  on  many  fubje&s,  may  be 
not  only  very  ignorant,  but  prejudiced  likewife.  There 
will  confequentiy  be  a  great  number  of  quellions,  con¬ 
cerning  which,  the  probability  of  each  voice  will  be  be¬ 
neath  one  half,  and  the  more  numerous  the  alfembly,  the 
more  it  will  be  liable  to  decide  falfely  in  thofe  cafes.  Now 
as  thefe  prejudices,  and  this  ignorance  may  exift  with  re¬ 
gard  to  objects  of  the  high  eh;  importance,  it  follows,  that 
it  mult  be  dangerous  to  give  a  democrative  conftitution  to 
an  unenlightened  people.  A  pure  democracy  can  be  fuit- 
able  only  to  a  people  much  more  enlightened  and  free 
from  prejudices,  than  any  that  hiftory  has  yet  recorded. 

Hence  it  is  feen  that  the  more  numerous  fuch  alTem- 
blies  are,  the  lefs  probable  it  is,  that  ufeful  reforms,  in 
the  principles  of  adminiftration  or  legiilation,  will  take 
place. 

The  only  method  of  remedying  this  inconvenience, 
without  infringing  the  rights  of  the  people,  is,  according  to 
the  author,  that  when  the  queftion  agitated  is  to  make  a  law 
concerning  objeCls  of  this  nature,  the  prerogative  of  pro- 
poling  and  of  giving  the  necelTary  TanClion  to  the  law 
fhould  be  veiled  in  a  body  of  enlightened  men,  who  fhould 
put  the  queilion  to  the  popular  alterably,  not  whether  the 
law  be  ufeful  or  dangerous,  but  whether  it  contains  any 
thing  contrary  to  jultice,  or  the  chief  rights  of  man¬ 
kind  l 

The  Marquis  makes  a  diltin&ion  between  the  two 
cafes,  one  in  which  it  is  necelTary  to  decide,  and  the  other 
where  it  is  better  not  to  decide  at  all,  unlels  the  probabi¬ 
lity  of  the  truth  of  the  deciiion  be  great.  In  the  former, 
a  lirnple  majority  may  determine  ;  but  in  the  latter,  the 
form  of  the  deciiion  ought  to  require  a  fettled  majority, 
either  of  an  abfolute  number,  fo  eftabliOied  as  that  the 
leall  poffible  probability  Ibould  be  fulbcient,  or  of  a  pro¬ 
portional  number,  which,  by  increafmg  the  probability, 
with  the  total  number  of  the  voters,  might  counteract  the 
diminutions  that  the  value  of  each  vote  mull  be  ellimated 
at,  when  the  alfembly  is  numerous. 

Let  us  fuppofe  for  example,  that  it  were  required  to  de¬ 
cide,  whether  a  certain  property  belongs  to  one  man  or 
another  ;  it  is  clear,  in  general,  that  it  mull  belong  to  one 
of  the  two,  and  that  a  ientence  mull  be  given.  It  is  alfo 

3  N  2  evident 
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evident,  that,  if  the  tribunal  be  deceived,  the  inconve¬ 
nience  is  not  greater  than  would  probably  obtain  in  cafes 
of  this  nature,  if  it  did  not  interfere.  And  as  the  pro¬ 
perty  muff  have  an  owner,  it  muft  decide. 

Suppofe  again,  that  the  queftion  were  to  declare  whe¬ 
ther  an  acculed  perfon  be  guilty  or  not,  it  is,  doubtiefs, 
required  to  make  a  decifion.  But  the  inconvenience  of 
f offering  a  criminal  to  efcape,  is  lefs  than  that  of  punifh- 
ing  an  innocent  perfon.  Therefore  the  decifion  that  de¬ 
clares  a  man  culpable  cannot  be  executed  with  juftice  un*. 
lefs  it  be  highly  probable  that  it  is  conformable  to  truth. 

ft  may,  consequently,  be  juft  in  the  firft  cafe  to  eftab- 
lifh  the  judgment  on  the  plurality  of  a  fingle  voice,  but 
it  would  be  by  no  means  To  in  the  fecond. 

This  may  be  applied  to  the  different  cafes  of  law.  For 
example,  the  law  that  admits  of  prefcription  is  a  necefiary 
fafeguard  of  property  ;  but  if  it  were  eflablifhed  for  no 
other  reafon  than  td  fecure  the  tranquillity  of  the  actual 
pofTeffor  it  would  not  be  juft  ;  and  a  law  cannot  be  ufe- 
ful  unlefs  founded  in,  juftice-  Prefcription  cannot  be 
reckoned  juft  but  on  this  principle,  that  after  a  certain 
fpace  of  time  it  becomes  more  probable  that  tiie  legal 
titles  to  poffeffion  are  loft,  than  that  the  lawful  owner  has 
fo  long  fufferered  an  ufurper  to  enjoy  quiet;  pofiefiion.  It 
appears,  therefore,  equally  unjuft  either  to  abolifh  the* 
right  of  prefcription,  or  to  give  it  the  advantage  over 
any  good  title  however  long  dormant.  It  is,  perhaps, 
impofhble  to  fix,  by  any  precife  law,  tl?e  cafes  uhereiq 
prefcription  may  be  attacked;  but  juftice  demands  that 
the  pofTeffor  fhou  Id  not  be  excluded  unlefs  there  be  a  very 
great  probability  that  his  polfeffion  is  illegal.  For  this 
purpofe  it  would  be  unjuft  to  admit  of  dtcifions  formed  on 
a  fimple  plurality  of  votes, 

The  lame  holds  good  in  the  decifions  of  a  Iegiflative 
body.  When  the  function  is  required  to  be  given  to  a  law 
a  fimple  plurality  may  be  fufficient,  provided  the  effects  of 
the  law  be  to  facilitate  the  excrcife  of  the  natural  rights  of 
men;  but  it  would  be  unjuft  to  admit  of  this  plurality 
only,  when  the  queftion  was  concerning  the  abridgement 
of  thofe  rights.  in  fact,  the  inconveniences  on  both 
fides  are  not  equal,  and  a  man  cannot  confentto  facrifice 
his  rights  without  a  very  high  degree  of  probability  that 
this  facrifice  is  nccdlary. 


This 
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^This  high  degree  of  probability  that  a  decifion  is  juft, 
is  the  only  reafonable  motive  that  a  man  can  have  to  con- 
lent  to  fubmit  to  the  will  of  another  man  in  cafes  where 
his  intereft  or  private  opinion  lead  him  to  the  contrary. 

It  is,  belides,  neceflary  in  all  circumftances  to  attend  to 
the  inconvenience  of  plurality.  In  fact,  it  is  not  a  luffi- 
cient  fecurity  to  have  a  high  degree  of  probability  that 
the  judgment  will  not  be  made  after  a  form  not  productive 
of  fufficient  probability  of  truth,  but  the  regulation 
ought  to  be  luch,  that  in  every  poffible  inftance  whatfoever 
the  judgment  given  fhould  polfefs  this  degree  of  proba¬ 
bility. 

In  every  cafe  where  a  flmple  plurality  does  not  decide, 
the  decifion  is  made  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  mino¬ 
rity,  provided  the  majority  be  lefs  than  the  regulation 
requires  ;  and  there  is  no  abfurdity  implied  in  this  me¬ 
thod.  For  if  it  were  required  to  decide  whether  a  man 
be  guilty  or  not  guilty,  and  that  eleven  votes  declare  him 
guilty,  and  ten  vote  that  he  is  innocent,  the  judgment 
that  fets  him  free  does  not  pronounce  him  innocent,  be- 
caufe,  in  fact,  it  is  more  probable  that  he  is  guilty  ;  but 
it  affirms  that  the  probability  is  not  great  enough  tojuftify 
the  treating  him  like  a  criminal.  For  this  is  not  one  of 
thofe  cafes  where  the  rrsoft  probable  of  two  opinions  is  to  be 
preferred,  but  where  no  action  ought  to  take  place  in  con- 
lequence  of  one  of  the  two  opinions,  unlefs  it  be  highly 
probable. 

The  author  proceeds  then  to  compute  the  value  of  a 
variety  of  hypothefes  or  forms  of  voting,  and  deduces  th? 
following  confequences. 

1.  6  In  order  to  fulfil  the  two  conditions  of  having  a 
very  great  probability  of  not  deciding  contrary  to  truth, 
and  a  fufficient  probability  of  deciding  in  favour  of 
truth,  it  is  required  that  an  afTembiy  be  fo  formed  that 
the  vote  of  each  individual  fhould  pofiefs  a  fufficiently 
great  probability ;  and  as  in  augmenting  the  number  of 
votes  this  probability  is  expofed  to  a  diminution,  it  will 
be  very  difficult  to  obtain  both  thefe  conditions  if  the 
the  number  of  votes  be  very  great ;  unlefs  the  objects  of 
their  deliberation  be  very  limple. 

2.  *  The  fimpieft  forms  are  in  general  the  moll  advan¬ 
tageous.  All  thofe  which  lead  to  the  poffibiiity  of  caufing 
3  judgment  to  feem  decided  by  the  majority  which  has 
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not  really  the  greater  number  of  votes,  if  properly  ta¬ 
ken  fhould  be  avoided. 

3.  6  The  difficulty  of  uniting  the  three  foregoing  con¬ 
ditions  is  much  greater,  when  the  votes  are  required  to  be 
given,  not  refpedting  two  hmple  proportions,  but  be¬ 
tween  different  fyftems  of  proportions,  as  is  the  cafe, 
whenever  it  is  poffible  to  form  more  than  two  opinions,  or 
propofitions  to  be  voted  for. 

4.  4  In  this  lail  cafe  it  is  highly  important,  that  the 
proportion,  concerning  which  a  decifion  is  required, 
fhould  be  well  diftinguifhed,  and  that  the  enumeration  of 
the  poffible  opinions,  among  which  the  choice  is  to  be 
made,  fhould  be  complete ;  becaufe,  otherwise,  decifions 
inay  be  made  contrary  to  plurality,  without  a  poffibility 
of  obferving  that  they  are  fo. 

5.  4  In  the  fame  cafe,  if  the  voters  be  not  very  enligh-i 
tened,  it  will  not  often  be  poffible  to  avoid  a  decifion  con¬ 
trary  to  truth,  except  by  chufing  a  form  that  will  deflroy 
the  hope  of  having  any  decifion  at  all.  This  choice  would 
condemn  the  people  to  preferve  their  abufes  and  preju¬ 
dices. 

6.  f  Oonfequently  it  muff  be  difficult  to  avoid  error,  and 
efpecially  to  have  true  decifions,  while  the  fecurity  is  pla¬ 
ced,  either  ip  the  number  of  the  voters  or  the  form  of  the 
affemblies,  except  in  the  cafe,  where  the  probability,  that 
an  individual  will  vote  in  favour  of  truth  is  much  greater 
than  the  contrary.  But  the  greatefl  fecurity  is  eafily  had, 
when  the  affembly  is  formed  of  fuch  perfons.  Whence  it 
may  be  concluded,  that  the  happinefs  of  mankind  depends 
lefs  on  the  form  of  thofe  affemblies  that  decide  their  lot, 
than  on  the  intelligence  of  the  men  who  compol'e  .them. 
Or,  in  other  words,  that  the  progrefs  of  reafon  muff  influ¬ 
ence  their  welfare  much  more  than  the  forms  of  political 
conffitutions.’ 

The  probability  of  the  truth  or  falfehood  of  the  vote  of 
an  individual  or  of  an  affembly  is  fought  after  by  obferva- 
tion  of  antecedent  events.  This  and  every  other  part  of 
the  computation  being  grounded  on  the  mean  probability, 
which,  in  fa<5f,  has  no  neceffary  conne&ion,  that  we  know 
of,  with  the  events  themfelves,  as  has  already  been  ihewn, 
may  feem  to  lead  to  an  uncertainty  of  the  moll  embar- 
raffingkind.  But,  as  the  author  obferves,  the  only  folid 
method  of  attacking  pyrrhonifm,  muff  be  derived  from 
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the  computation  of  probabilities.  For  as  it  is  eafy  to  fhew, 
that,  in  all  our  knowledge,  even  in  things  the  moft  cer¬ 
tain,  or  proportions  founded  on  the  moft  rigorous  argu¬ 
mentation^  there  muff  ftill  remain  an  uncertainty  annexed 
to  our  very  nature:  ib  likevvife  it  is  impoffible  to  evince 
the  error  of  the  concluhon  grounded  on  this  truth,  namely, 
that  we  are  condemned  to  abfolute  doubt  ;  but  by  fhew- 
ing,  that  this  uncertainty  has  different  degrees,  that  are 
capable  of  being  appreciated  and  meafured. 

The  author’s  methods  of  valuing  the  difference  of  pro¬ 
bability  of  the  votes,  at  the  fame  or  various  decilions,  and 
other  relearches  of  a  like  nature,  are  curious,  but  will  pro¬ 
bably  never  be  put  in  pra&ice  ;  and  his  four  examples 
abound  with  profound  and  ufeful  remarks.  At  the  con- 
elution,  we  find  the  following  ipirited  defence  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  fubjeCf. 

6  They  who  imagine,  that  thefe  applications  are  necef- 
farily  confined  to  a  fmall  number  of  objects,  are  greatly  de¬ 
ceived.  The  precile  knowledge  of  every  thing  that  re¬ 
lates  to  the  duration  of  the  life  of  man,  and  how  far  this 
is  affected  by  climate,  habits,  nourifliment,  modes  of  living, 
different  profeflions,  and  even  the  laws  and  government;  a 
knowledge  no  lefs  accurate  of  all  the  details  relative  to  the 
produ&ions  of  the  earth,  and  the  confumptions  by  men  ;  an 
evaluation  by  no  means  arbitrary  of  the  real  utility  of  public 
works,  of  national  eifabliffiments,  of  thefalutary  or  baneful 
effects  of  a  great  part  of  the  laws  ;  the  method  of  afeertain- 
ing  the  precifion  of  refults  by  calculation,  of  deducing  cer¬ 
tain  confequences,  of  knowing  by  this  means  the  truth  or 
falfehood  of  a  great  number  of  opinions  ;  the  rel'ources  to 
be  had  from  thefe  applications,  to  penetrate  to  greater 
depths,  into  the  knowledge  of  the  phyficai  or  moral  rnan  ; 
thefe  are  all  objects  at  once  of  the  higheft  importance  and 
extent.  We  are  far  from  having  exhaufted  the  fubjedls 
of  this  nature  that  firft  offer  themfelves  to  the  recollection. 

\ye  |iave  feen  jn  foregoing  part  of  the 
work,  that  all  the  certainty  that  we  can  poffibly  obtain, 
is  founded  on  a  natural  difpofition  to  regard  that  as  a  con- 
ftant  effeCt,  which  we  have  feen  repeated  a  great  number  of 
times.  Does  not  this  fame  natural  difpofition  or  bias  lead 
us  equally  to  give  credit  to  the  conftancy  and  reality  of  the 
trutliof  affertions  which  we  have  heard  often  repeated, with¬ 
out  contradiction  ?  *  *  *  *  Reafon  and  calculation  affure 
us,  that  probability’  increases  more  and  more  with  the 
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number  of  conftant  obfervations  that  are  the  foundation 
of  our  belief ;  but  does  not  the  force  of  the  natural  bias, 
that  induces  us  to  believe,  depend,  at  leaft,  as  much  on  the 
force  of  the  impreffion  made  by  the  objeXs  upon  us  ?  So 
that,  if  reafon  do  not  aflift  us,  our  opinions  will,  in  faX, 
be  the  creatures  of  our  fenflbility  and  our  paflions.  Now, 
obfervation  feems  to  allure  us,  that  this  difpolition  to  be¬ 
lieve  fuch  events  conftant  and  real,  depends  folely  on  an 
impreffion  purely  paflive,  and  not  on  reafoning;  becaufe 
irafon  cannot  exhibit  any  motive  for  believing  that  it  can* 
not  deceive  us/ 

This  manner  of  explaining  the  fource  of  our  errors  and 
our  obflinacy,  may  lead  us  to  ufeful  confequences  refpeX* 
ing  the  means  of  liberating  from  their  dellruXive  influ¬ 
ence  thofe  two  clafTes  of  mankind,  which  it  is  moft  impor¬ 
tant  to  preferve  from  error,  and  which  are,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  moft  expofed  to  itj  namely,  children  and  the 
Vulgar.  W  / 
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Brief  Uber  die  Schweits ;  i.  e.  Letters  on  Switzerland^  by 
Profejfir  Meiners  of  Gottingen .  1784.  8vo.  2  vol. 

PROFESSOR  Meyners  is  the  author  of  the  Hiftorla 
Doftr'irite  de  vero  Deo ,  &c.  an  account  of  which  w&s 
given  in  the  Reviews  for  Novembe.,  December,  and  Ja¬ 
nuary  laft.  It  will  follow  of  courfe,  that  worn  out 
as  the  fubjeX  of  Switzerland  feems  to  be,  a  man  fo  re- 
fpeXable  and  fo  well  introduced,  mufl  have  feen  things  in 
the  country,  which  had  efcapecf  other  travellers. 

This  book  accordingly  contains,  amidfl  a  great  variety  of 
other  interefting  matter,  a  v£ry  full  and  fair  charaXer  of  the 
learried  men  of  Zurich,  arid  particularly  Lavater,  with 
whorii  the  author  converfed  much.— -The  beft  and  fulleft 
account  known  of  the  government  of  Bern,  in  drawing  up 
which,  the  profeffor  was  much  aflifted  by  private  commu¬ 
nications  from  Mr.  Haller  and  others. — A  good  account' 
of  Laufanne. — Some  very  fenflble’and  animated  reflexions 
on  the  decay  of  piety  at  Geneva.— Some  good  remarks  on 
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the  Geneva  character  in  general,  and  a  fplendkl  but  ra¬ 
ther  exaggerated  account  of  what  the  world  owes  to  the 
labour  and  genius  of  the  author’s  countrymen  the  Ger¬ 
mans. — I  1  ha'll  at  prefent  tranflate  this  paffage,  and  referve 
the  account  of  Berne  and  the  character  of  Lavater  for  a 
future  number. 

Mr.  Meiners  was  provoked  to  the  following  rant,  if  it  be 
one,  by  the  illiberal  reflections  he  heard  made  upon  Ger¬ 
man  ftupidity. 

*  The  Germans  have  ever  been  one  of  the  mightiefl  na¬ 
tions  of  the  earth,  and  fo  they  remain  to  this  day.  They 
are,  without  a  doubt,  a  molt  powerful  people  ;  and,  if  they 
were  to  join  their  forces,  like  the  ancient  Romans,  would 
be  able  to  overcome  the  whole  world.  The  Germans  are 
the  only  great  people  which  have  never  been  fubdued,  or 
governed  by  another;  one  confequence  of  which  has  been 
the  prefervation  of  their  old  language  uncorrupt.  But 
they  are  not  only  the  only  unconquered  people,  they  are 
the  only  people  who  have  either  actually  conquered  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  or  flgnalized  themlelves  by  great  bat¬ 
tles  with  them.  The  people  of  Germany  fubdued  Italy, 
Gaul,  Britain,  Spain,  and  Africa.  1  will  not  mention  the 
battles  they  have  fought  with  the  Tartars,  Saracens,  and 

Turks - -No  nation  has  produced  fo  many  inventions, 

not  only  in  feience,  but  in  manufactures  of  all  kinds ;  it  is 
in  this  country  that  all  the  great  improvements  and  inven¬ 
tions  have  arifen,  which  have  given  Europe,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  globe,  a  different  appearance  from  what  they 
had  before,  and  have  fecured  the  modern  nations  fuch 
a  decided  fuperiority  over  the  molt  eminent  of  the 
ancient  ones.  Let  a  man  only  conflder  the  in¬ 
vention  of  printing  and  gun-powder, — the  reformation 
(began  indeed  in  leveral  other  countries,  but  perfected  in 
Germany)— the  invention  of  the  new  art  of  war,  — the 
emancipation  from  the  papal  yoke  by  the  Emperor  (which 
will  be  an  example  to  other  nations),— the  politics  of  our 
monarchical  governments,  which  are  the  direct  reverie  of 
French  and  Italian  politics,  and  make  the  happinefs  of 
the  princes  conflft  in  the  happinefs  of  their  fubjects 

the 


*  Do  the  Prufnan  peafants,  or  do  they  not,  lame  their 
children,  that  they  may  not  be  compelled  to  enlift  .?  Has 
Vol,  VII.  3  O  the 
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the  introduction  of  oeconomy  into  every  branch  of  our  ad- 
minifcration, — and  the  abolition  of  the  oriental  Rate  and 
magnificence. — No  other  nation  has,  for  fo  many  years. 
Fought  fuch  long  and  bloody  battles,  in  and  out  of  Ger¬ 
many,  without  ever  having  been  enervated,  like  other  na¬ 
tions,  by  them.  What  wars  have  there  been  in  Germany 
fince  the  days  of  Henry  the  Fowler  and  Otho,  in  which 
the  Germans  have  not  taken  a  part  ?  From  all  thefc 
wars,  and  particularly  from  the  moft  terrible  of  them  all, 
the  war  of  thirty  years,  the  Germans  ieem  to  have  gained 
added  ftrength  ;  whereas  the  Perflans,  Greeks,  and  Ro¬ 
mans,  were  ruined  by  their  very  victories.  In  our  own 
days  there  is  no  nation  who  deferves  fo  much  the  attention 
of  mankind,  or  from  whom  a  brillian ter  part  on  the  thea¬ 
tre  of  the  world  is  to  be  expected  in  the  next  generation. 
No  other  nation  has  fuch  great  and  enlightened  princes, 
iuch  numerous  and  brave  armies,  fuch  excellent  generals, 
fuch  diftinguifhed  and  difinterefted  ftatefmen,  fuch  excel¬ 
lent  artifts  and  fcholars,  fuch  a  number  of  ufeful  and  libe¬ 
ral  arts  and  fciences,  fuch  excellent  inffitutions  for  educa¬ 
tion,  fuch  uncorrupted  manners,  fuch  great  riches  and  fuch 
fmall  debts,  as  the  Germans.  The  fons  and  daughters  of 
our  kings  and  queens  fit  upon  the  greateR  thrones  of 
Europe  ;  our  warriors  have  fought  in  all  the  parts  of  the 
globe  ;  our  artifts  (who  have  met  neither  admiration  nor 
encouragement  in  their  own  country)  are  run  after  and 
rewarded  at  Rome,  Madrid,  and  Paris;  nay  the  very 
nice  works  in  the  mechanic  arts,  the  movements  of 
watches,  polifhed  Reel,  &c.  which  we  pay  for  as  Englifh 
and  b  reneh,  becaufe  they  come  from  London  and  Paris, 
are  executed  by  laborious  and  inventive  Germans.  Our 
Works  and  countrymen  have  polifhed  andferved  as  examples 
to  Ruffia  and  all  the  northern  countries.  The  Germans 
have  introduced  manners,  civilization,  and  the  art  of  go¬ 
vernment  in  Italy  ;  and  Germany  will  be  (wre  who  now  are 
fhall  live  to  fee  it  be)  the  pattern  and  teacher  of  the  nations 
who  formerly  taught  it.  Our  country  would  long  ago  have 
palled  for  what  it  is,  but  for  the  difficulty  of  our  language. 


the  emperor,  or  has  he  not,  feized  upon  the  goods  of  the 
monks  contrary  to  law  ? — I  afk  for  information.  If  it  be 
fo,  this  encomium  mud  be  much  moderated. 
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which  has  nothing  limilar  to  thofe  of  nhe  other  nations, 
overcome  by  the  Romans.  The  great  courts  of  Ger¬ 
many,  are  almoft  the  only  ones  in  Europe  vvhofe  finances 
are  in  fuch  order,  that  they  have  no  debts  which  oblige 
them  to  plunder  their  fubjects.  Germany  is  the  only 
country  in  the  world  where  the  moll:  ruinous  of  all  expe¬ 
dients,  paper  credit,  is  unknown. 

Where  is  there  another  country  which  can  bear  the 
burthen  of  fo  many  armies,  fuch  fplendid  courts,  fo  many 
public  inditutions,  the  expences  of  fuch  a  numerous  no¬ 
bility  and  fuch  a  rich  prieft-hood,  without  finking  uqder 
the  burthen  ?  Happy  Germany  feems  not  to  feel  all  this, 
but  on  the  contrary  grows  every  day  more  flourilhing. 
The  great  good  fortune  of  Germany  is,  that  it  is  not  under 
one  governor ;  that  it  has  no  great  capital,  no  fleets,  and 
no  colonies  in  either  of  the  Indies.  If  we  had  had  a  London 
or  a  Paris,  it  is  probable  that  we  fhould  have  had  a  better 
opera  and  theatre,  and  more  gold  and  filver  in  the  country) 
but  we  fhould  long  ago  have  been  fold  to  fome  farmer 
general,  the  riches  of  the  date  would  have  been  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  perfons  in  the  capital,  and  an  univerfal  dif- 
folutenefsof  manners  would  have  enfued. 

Whoever  fees  the  preheminence  of  our  country  in  its 
true  light,  mud  thank  providence,  not  only  for  being  born 
b  German,  but  that  he  came  into  the  world  at  a  time 
when  the  nation  was  fo  near  her  greated  fame,  and  was 
making  fuch  great  drides  to  dill  farther  eminence/ 

O  O 


ART.  XL 

Memoir es  Hijloriques ,  Politiques ,  et  Qeconomiques  fur  les 
Revolutions  Angloifes  clans  /’ Indoftan  par  cf.  A.  Paillebot 
de  St-  Lubin ,  tom .  1.  220  pages ,  8vo.  Utrecht,  and  to 
be  had  of  Mr.  Robfon.  1 

THIS  hidory,  fay  the  Gottingen  Reviewers,  will  fill  up 
a  vacuum  in  the  affairs  of  India,  which,  notwith- 
danding  all  that  is  yearly  publilhed  in  Lngland  on  the 
fubjeft,  is  not  yet  fufficiently  known.  The  author  fpeaks 
as  an  eye  witnefs  of  what  he  relates.  He  refided  in  India 
twenty-eight  years,  where  he  was  employed  in  feveral  ne~ 
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gociatiorjs  by  the  French  company,  and  from  3776  to  1780 
was  minifter  of  France,  at  the  court  of  the  Marattoes. 
The  work  is  to  confift  of  four  parts,  in  which  he  means  to 
give — the  hiftory  of  the  Englifh  ufurpations  in  Hindoftan  ; 
political  obfervations  on  the  commerce  and  government  of 
the  feveral  countries  of  India  ;  and  a  plan  for  fetting  limits 
to  the  overgrown  powers  of  England  in  the  Eaft.  The 
introduction  to  the  prefen t  part  contains  an  account  of  the 
religion,  manners,  and  cuftoms  of  Hindoftan  j  and  a  fliort 
hiftory  of  the  Mogul  conqueft  and  government,  previous  to 
the  time  of  the  Perftan  conqueft  by  Nadir  Sha.  In  the 
firft  of  thefe  there  is  nothing  but  wdiat  is  to  be  met  with  in 
other  writers,  and  much  lefs  than  one  would  exped  from 
the  author’s  long  refidence  in  the  country. 

With  regard  to  the  ancient  hiftory  of  India,  Mr.  P.  d, 
S.  L.  mentions  only  the  principal  revolutions  under  the 
Moguls,  and  what  happened  before  Nadir  Sha’s  appearance 
at  the  court  of  Delhi  ;  but  fays  nothing  of  what  has  pal- 
fed  fince,  except  what  is  much  better  told  in  other  books. 
We  do  not  know  what  ftrefs  is  to  be  laid  on  a  treaty  men-? 
tioned  by  our  author  between  the  great  Mogul  Allun 
and  the  king  of  Candahar,  which  put  the  latter  in  pofleffion 
of  the  Multan  and  Ponjac  provinces,  which,  according  to 
other  accounts,  belong  to  the  States  of  Seilc.  The  great- 
eft  part  of  the  events  mentioned  in  this  volume  relate  to 
the  revolutions  in  Bengal,  from  the  time  of  thefe  provinces 
fhaking  off  the  yoke  of  the  great  Mogul  to  the  year 
1765. 

Several  circumftances  are  related. 

Without  the  aftiftance  of  the  French  and  Dutch,  the 
Englifh  could  not  have  kept  their  ground  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Ganges,  till  they  received  aftiftance  from  Madras, 
when  they  wrere  driven  out  of  Calcutta  by  the  Nabob,  in 
1757;  but  they  made  a  very  bad  return. — The  account 
of  the  treaty,  which  the  Nabob  Meer  Jaffier  entered  into 
with  the  Dutch  for  driving  away  the  Englifh,  who  were 
grown  too  powerful  for  him,  fets  the  tranfa&ions  of  the 
two  companies  with  regard  to  each  other  in  a  much  plainer 
light  than  it  appeared  from  the  papers  hitherto  publifhed. 
All  the  Englifh  accounts  fay,  that  Meer.Jaftier’s  eldeft  fon 
was  killed  by  thunder,  whereas  he  was  put  to  death  by 
the  governor  and  council  of  Calcutta,  in  confequence  of  a 
fecret  article  in  the  treaty  with  Coffim  Ali-Kan.  The 
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treaty  which.  Meer  Coffim,  who  was  made  Nabob  by  the 
Englifh,  made  with  the  French,  and  which  was  the  caufe 
of  our  author’s  coming  to  Europe  in  1761,  is  mentioned 
by  none  of  the  Englifh  writers.  It  was  not  however  car¬ 
ried  into  execution  on  account  of  the  peace  of  Paris,  This 
Nabob’s  difpute  with  the  Englifh,  on  account  of  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  cuftoms,  which  afterwards  occafioned  his  be¬ 
ing  depofed,  is  likewife  explained  here  much  more  fully 
than  it  is  by  any  of  the  Englifh  writers 

The  author  concludes  with  fome  political  obfervations 
on  the  ftate  of  the  country,  but  thefe  are  not  very  mate¬ 
rial.  -‘-Thus  far  the  G  reviewers  ;  I  have  heard,  but  from 
no  fufHcient  information,  that  no  credit  is  to  be  given  to 
the  author’s  affertions. 
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Divinity. 

Ecclefiafiice,  Philologice  et  Critice  illuflratus  a  Jo. 
Henr.  van  der  Palm.  8vo.  196  pag. 

This  commentary  on  one  of  the  rnoft  difficult  books  of 
the  Old  Teft ament,  contains  a  great  many  new  and  ex¬ 
cellent  things.  Gottingen  Review, 

Ecclesiastical  History. 

Summa  Conciliorum  Hifpaniae,  cum  Notis  novifque 
DifTcrtationibus  Adornata,  &c.  Au&ore  P.  M.  F. 
Matthiade  Villanuquo,  Tomus  quartus.  Madrid  1785. 

Physic. 

Specifique  fimple  aife  et  de  peu  de  depenfe  nouvellement 
decouvert  dans  le  Royauine  de  Guatimala,  faifant 
partie  de  la  nouvelle  Efpagne  dans  PAmerique  Sep- 
tentrionale,  pour  l’entiere  et  rare  guerifon  du  mal 
horrible  du  chancre  de  la  lepre  etgeneralementde  tout 


*  Mr.  Vanfittart  had  granted  him  fome  immunities, 
the  taking  away  of  which,  by  the  Council  of  Calcutta, 
were  the  occafion  of  the  fubfequent  war  with  the  Mogul 
and  Meet- Coffim. 
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ce  qui  a  rapport  aux  maladies  veneriennes  mis  a  la 
ported  de  tout  le  monde  par  Don  Jofeph  Flores, 
Docteur  en  medecine,  membre  de  la  faculte  et  Uni- 
verfite  de  Guatimala  traduit  de  FEfpagnolen  Francois. 
8vo.  62. 

The  remedy  here  announced  for  fome  of  the  moil  dread-* 
ful  diffempers  we  are  fubject  to  is  the  lizard,  called  in 
French,  Anolis  de  Terre.  As  they  have  performed  great 
cures  in  New-Spain,  fix  of  them  are  bringing  up  at  the 
Royal  Hofpital  of  Guatimala,  and  are  to  be  fent  alive  to 
the  Muieum  of  Madrid.  Experiments  are  making 
at  Mexico,  in  order  to  dilcover  whether  the  lizards  of  that 
country  are  endowed  with  the  fame  properties. 

Chemistry. 

Collection  de  Memoires  Lhemiques  et  Phyfiques  par  M. 
Quatremere  d  IsjonvaU  Didot.  4to.  tom.  1.  310 
pages. 

This  collection  of  tracts,  which  have  at  different  times 
received  the  prize  of  academies,  ate  vvell  fpoken  of  by  the 
Gottingen  Reviewers. 

History. 

Colledlion  Univerfelle  des  Memoires  Particuliers  relatifs  a 
FHiftoire  de  France  propofee  par  foufcription,  tom.  1. 
2.  3.  8vo.  Paris. 

This  is  to  be  a  monthly  publication.  The  firff  fe- 
cond,  and  part  of  the  third  volume  are  made  up  of  the  me¬ 
moires  of  joinville,  to  which  are  added  notes  and  differ- 
tations  by  Ducange,  and  extracts  from  the  Arabic  MSS. 
which  mention  the  crufades  of  St  Lewis,  and  were  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  prefs  by  M.  Cardonne.  Ducange’s  notes 
contain  all  that  could  be  known  of  the  cuftoms  and  man¬ 
ners  of  the  French  monarchy,  under  the  fecond  race  of 
kings.  There  are  twenty-feven  of  them. 

The  other  piece,  in  the  third  volume,  is  Memoires  du 
Sterne  ficole,  nouvellement  decouverts  et  traduits  iur  la 
vie  et  les  exploits  de  Bertrand  du  Guefclin.  It  has  been 
compiled  from  the  MSS.  in  the  advocates  library,  the 
king’s,  and  that  of  Sainte  Genevieve.  The  fublcription 
is  two  guineas  for  twelve  volumes.  Journal  Encyclopedique . 

Bibliotheca  Hifforica,  inftru&a  a.  b.  Burc.Gotth.  Struvio 
Au£ta  a.  b.  Chriffi.  Gotth.  Budero  nunc  vero  Jo. 
Georg.  Meufelio  ita  digefta,  amplificata,  et  emendata, 

ut 
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ut  poene  novum  opus  videre  poflit  voluminis 
pars.  1 1.  Leps.  pagg.  350.  8vo. 

This  will  be  a  very  large,  and  promifes  to  be  a  very  ex¬ 
cellent  work  of  the  kind. 

Natural  History. 

Deliciae  Florae  et  Faunae  Infubriae  by  M.  Scopoli  of 
Padua. 

This  work  is  publifhmg  by  fubfcription.  Each  number 
contains  twenty  five  plates,  and  coils  twenty-five  Mila- 
nefe  livres.  The  firft  number  is  very  well  executed. 

Rozier's  'Journal . 

Literary  History. 

D.  Joh,  Car.  Oelrichs  (Com  Aul  et  Palat.  Confiliar  legat 
intim,  &c.)  Nachricht  von  feinen  eigenen  meiil  zuin 
druck  fertigen  M.  Scripten,  &c.  h.  e.  relatio  de  libris 
a  fe  ipfo  fcriptis  et  fere  paratis  ad  lucem  publicam 
fimul  de  aliis  in  Bibliotheca  fua  reperiundis  codi- 
cibus  MSS.  maximam  partem  prelo  deflinatis,  ac  de 
larga  coiie£lione  Epiflolarum  ab  eruditis  et  Claris 
viris  fcriptarurn  et  nondum  editarum,  &c.  Francof 
ad  Viadr.  Ap.  Strap,  1785.  8vo.  pagg.  103. 

Voyage  Pi£loreique  de  la  Sicile.  N.  15.  16.  17. 

Thefe  numbers  of  this  finely  executed  but  unclafiical 
work,  contain  plates  reprefenting  views  of  Meffina  after 
the  earthquake;  views  of  the  city  and  theatre  of  Taor- 
mino  ;  various  tombs  at  Taormino ;  the  infide  of  an 
aquedufl ;  two  very  pretty  views  of  a  gymnafium  ;  and  a 
map  of  /Etna,  copied  from  that  of  the  Canonico  Re- 
cupero. — Our  author  eftimates  the  number  of  inhabitants 
of  /Etna  at  an  hundred  and  fifteen  thoufand. 

Ionian  Antiquities. 

The  fourth  chapter  of  this  work,  which  is  juft  publifh- 
ed,  contains  very  fuperb  and  ftriking  views  of  the  temple 
of  Jackley  near  Mylaffa. 

Travels. 

Verzeichnifs  von  altern  and  neuer  landung  Reifebefchrei- 
bungen.  i.  e.  Gottlieb.  Henri  Stuckii  regi  Borufs.  a 
conhliis  commillion  et  Camerarii.  civitatis  Halenfis^ 
Catalogus  Antiquiorum  et  Recentionum  itinerario- 
rum,  cum  indicibus  et  prasfatione  M.  Johann.  Em* 
Fabri  Halae,  p.  504,  8vo. 

This  very  ufeful  and  much  wanted  catalogue  of  travels 
has  been  long  expelled  by  Bufching  and  all  the  great  Geo¬ 
graphers* 
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graphers.  The  author,  in  his  title-page,  calls  it,  Tenta- 
men  primarii  capitis  in  literatura  Geographica.  It  is  in 
German,  and  Mr.  Bruns  fpeaks  very  well  of  it. 

Music. 

Scriptores  Eccleftaflici  de  Mufica  facra  pGtiJftmum  ex  variis 
ftaliae,  Galliae  et  Germanise  codicibus  MSS.  colleCU 
et  nunc  primum  luce  donati  a  Martino  Gerberto 
Monafter,  et  Congreg.  S.  JBlafii  in  ftiva  nigra  Abbate, 
tons,  i.  348.  pag.  tom.  2.  393.  tom.  3.  402  pag. 
Typis  San-blalianis,  1784. 

This  is  a  collection  of  upwards  of  feventy  tra&s,  moft 
of  them  hitherto  unedited,  relating  to  the  mufic  of  the 
middle  ages.  The  Gottingen  reviewers  fpeak  extremely 
well  of  it,  and  fay,  that  with  this  and  Meybomius’s  Muficse 
Antiquse  AuCfores,  and  Wallis  Op.  Mathem,  tom.  3,  we 
have  all  we  can  defire  on  the  lubjeCI. 

Academical  Publication. 

Hiftoire  et  Memoires  de  PAcademie  Royale  des  Sciences 
infcriptions  et  Belles  Lettres  de  Touloufe.  tom.  2. 
Miscellaneous. 

Rozier’s  Journal  for  the  prefent  month  contains, 

Memoire  on  the  dephlogifticated  marine  acid,  by  Mr. 
Berthollet. 

Remarks  on  the  Mangouft,  or  Egyptian  Ichneumon, 
by  Mr.  Sonfini  de  Manoncourt. 

New  lights  concerning  the  old  fabulous  hiftory  found  in 
Simon  Pauli,  of  the  plant  from  Norway,  which  is  called 
Gramen  offifragum  Norwegicum  Simon  Pauli,  by  Mr. 
Gleditfch. 

Obfervations  on  the  conftru&ion  and  ufe  of  Fontana’s 
Eudiometer,  and  on  fome  peculiar  properties  of  nitrous 
airs,  by  Dr.  lngenhoufz. 

ExtraCt  of  a  differtation  on  the  hydrophobia  and  its  fpeci- 
£c  the  Meloe  of  the  month  of  May,  and  the  Prolcarabe, 
by  Mr.  Schwark  of  Silefia. 

Experiments  to  prove,  that  bodies  of  the  fame  nature, 
but  of  different  volumes,  and  different  mafTes,  imbibe  the 
eleCtric  matter  in  the  proportion  of  their  furface,  without 
the  inalfes  having  any  thing  to  do  with  it,  by  Mr.  Achard 
of  Berlin. 

Sequel  to  Mr.  Wilcke’s  obfervations  on  the  fpecific  heat 
of  bodies. 

Various  obfervations  on  the  dephlogifticated  marine  acid 

relating 
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retating  to  the  abforption  of  dephlogiflicated  air  by  the 
marine  acid,  by  Mr.  Pelletre. 

Mr.  Brunch’s  Sophocles  will  be  publifhed  next  Eafler, 
It  is  to  confifl  of 

1  he  (even  tragedies  of  Sophocles. 

A  new  Larin  tranflation  printed  apart  like  that  of  the 
Ariftophanes. 

The  old  Scholia  printed  feparatelv. 

The  Scholia  of  Triclinius  feparate. 

Critical  and  explanatory  remarks,  by  Mr.  Brunck. 

The  fragments. 

A  Lexicon  of  Sophocles  compiled  from  the  printed  and 
MSS.  grammarians.  r 

The  work  will  be  printed  with  a  new  letter,  without  ab¬ 
breviations,  in  four  thick  quarto  volumes  of  700  pages 
each.  The  price  at  StralBurg,  80  livres,  or  about  31. 10s. 

The  fecond  edition  will  be  in  two  thick  volumes  8vo. 
it  will  be  well  printed,  on  a  line  French  paper,  but  con¬ 
tain  no  fragments  or  fcholia. —  1  he  price  will  be  1 1.  4s. 

A. third  edition  on  common  paper  will  coll  1 8s*  There 
will  be  twelve  copies  on  remarkable  fine  paper  of  An- 
nonay. 

The  reigning  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  whofe  change  of 
life  is  as  remarkable  as  his  diffipations  formerly  were  re¬ 
proachful,  has  had  the  following  epitaph  upon  himfelf,  en¬ 
graved  near  the  grave  intended  for  him  in  his  hermitage 
of  Hohenheim. 

FRIEND, 

[  have  enjoyed  life,  and  have  known  all  its  enjoyments. 
Their  charms  had  feduced  me.  I  fufFered  myfelf  to  be 
carried  away  like  a  torrent.  O  God,  what  an  opening, 
when  the  bandage  fell  at  length  from  my  eyes  !  Days 
and  years  had  gene  by,  and  what  was  right  and  good  had 
never  once  been  thought  of.  Falfehood  and  hypocrify 
deified  the  bafeft  a&ions,  and  the  veil  which  hid  truth 
from  me  was  as  a  black  miff,  which  the  firongeft  rays  of 
the  bleffing-difperfing  fun  cannot  difpell.  What  re¬ 
mains  of  me  now  ?  Alas,  FRIEND,  this  Hone  covers  my 
grave.  Jt  alfo  covers  what  is  paft.  Great  God,  watch 
upon  what  is  to  come. 

Dr.  Moldenhauer  will  pub'lifh,  before  the  end  of  the 
fummer,  Rejkenfchaft  feiner  bijherigen bemuhungen ,  erjler tbeiL 

An  account  of  his  labours  till  the  prefent  time. 

Vql,  VIE  3  P  J/Abb$ 
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L’Abbe  Mably,  author  of  feveral  excellent  tra£b,  died 
lately  at  Paris,  aged  77.  He  has  left  two  works  behind 
him,  viz.  Du  droit  et  des  devoirs  du  citoyen ,  et  Traite  du 
Beau  et  des  Talens.  The  laft  of  thefe  is  faid  to  be  fupe- 
rior  to  the  fame  works  on  the  fubjedf,  by  L’Abbe  Dubos 
et  L’Abbe  Batteux. 

Count  de  la  Peyroufe  is  appointed  by  the  King  of 
France  to  make  a  new  voyage  round  the  world.  The 
king  himfelf  has  fettled  the  route,  has  drawn  up  the  in- 
ftrudlions,  and  is  to  receive  the  accounts  from  the  traveller, 
who  will  be  attended  by  four  academicians,  two  of  whom  are 
to  be'botanifts,  and  two  aftronomers,  proper  draughtsmen, 
&c  &c. — There  are  to  be  two  fhips,  a  fifty  and  a  twenty- 
fix  guns.  Mr.  P.  is  not  to  go  out  of  the  Fropics,  and  his 
voyage  is  to  laft  three  or  four  years.— He  carries  out  air 
balloons. 

Mr.  Hodges,  already  well  known  to  the  public,  by 
drawings  engraved  in  Captain  Cooke’s  voyage,  being  late¬ 
ly  returned  from  India,  where  Governor  Haftings’s  patro¬ 
nage  enabled  him  to  take  very  valuable  drawings  on  the 
fpot,  propofes  to  publifh  a  feledficn  of  them  by  fubfcrip- 
lion,  with  fhort  explanations. 

T  he  four  firft  fubjedts  are  the  following, 

1.  An  elevation  of  the  facade  of  the  Portico  of 
the  Maufoleum  of  the  Emperor  Acbar  at  Secundry  ;  this  is 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  architedture  in  the  time  of  the  Mogul 
Princes. 

2.  A  profile  of  the  tomb  of  the  Emperor  Sherefhah  at 
SafTaram,  to  (hew  the  talfe  of  the  buildings  of  the  Princes 
of  the  ancient  race  called  Patan,  and  of  the  country  of 
Affgan  Mar. 

3.  View  of  part  of  the  city  of  Benares  on  the  Ganges. 
This  is  the  feat  of  Indian  literature  and  religion,  and  the 
refidenceof  the  Englifh  Governor-General  in  India, 

4.  View  of  Calcutta  taken  from  the  fide  of  Fort- William. 

The  plates  will  be  25  inches  by  19,  and  the  fublcription 

four  guineas. 

Metbode  de  trailer  les  morfures  des  animaux  enrages  et 
de  la  vipere,  fuivis  d’un  precis  fur  la  puffule  maligne* 
par  M.  M.  Enaux  et  ChaufTres  de  l’Academie  de 
Dijon, 

This  work  was  undertaken  by  order  of  the  States  of 

Burgundy. 

ART, 
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ART.  XII. 

Poems  on  fever al  Occafions „  By  Ann  Yearjleyy  a  Mllkivomaif 
of  BriJioL  4to.  Cadell. 

THESE  poems,  as  we  are  told  by  Mifs  More  in  a 
letter  to  Mrs.  Montague,  which  delerves  reading  on 
aii  accounts  *,  are  the  productions  of  an  uneducated  (if  a 
perfon,  who  reads  and  writes,  and  has  fentiments  of  piety, 
and  has  read  the  Night  thoughts,  Paradife  Loft,  Pope’s 
Eloifa,  a  few  plays  of  Shakefpeare,  a  tranilation  of 
the  Georgies,  and  her  bible,  can  be  called  uneducated) 
milkwoman,  who,  with  a  hufband,  fix  children,  and  a  mo¬ 
ther  wdio  actually  died  of  want,  was  found  in  the  extremi¬ 
ty  of  di  ft  re  Is.  Her  ftory,  her  excellent  character,  and  her 
turn  for  poetry,  inclined  Mifs  More  to  proteCl  her,  and 
her  protection  has  produced  a  very  large  and  refpectable 
lilt  of  fubferibers. — One  idea  ftrikes  me  very  fhongly  on 
this  occafion,  which  I  cannot  avoid  giving  vent  to,  as  it 
can  do  no  harm,  and  may  poilibly  produce  lome  explana¬ 
tion,  which,  in  all  extraordinary  ftories,  is  much  to  be 
wrfhed.  How  comes  it  that,  in  this  age  of  charity,  a  feeming- 
lv.ipecial  interposition  of  Providence  fhould  have  been  want¬ 
ing  to  lave  eight  perfons  from  periihing  by  want  ?  Have 
the  poor,  of  fuch  a  large  town  as  Briftol,  no  friends  a- 
mongtl  their  own  rank  ?  No  cuftomers  that  will  lend  them 
a  helping  hand  ?  Are  there  no  provifions  for  unmerited 


*  c  I  have  the  fatisfaction  to  tell  you,  dear  Madam, 
that  our  poor  Enthufiaft  is  active  and  induftrious  in  no 
common  degree.  The  M  ules  have  not  cheated  her  into 
an  opinion  that  the  retailing  a  few  fine  maxims  of  virtue, 
may  exempt  her  from  the  moil  exact  probity  in  her  con¬ 
duct.  i  have  had  feme  unequivocal  proofs  that  her  mo* 
rality  has  not  evaporated  in  fentiment,  but  is,  1  verily  be¬ 
lieve,  fixed  in  a  fettled  principle.  Without  this,  with  all 
her  ingenuity,  as  fhe  would  not  have  obtained  my  friend- 
fhip,  lo  1  fhould  not  have  had  the  courage  to  lolicit  for 
her  your  protection. 

3  P  2 
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cliftrefs  ?  Or,  what  I  would  hardly  believe,  is  the  fhame  of 
afking  relief  a  ftronger  paffion  than  maternal  tendernefs  ; 
—On  either  fuppofition  fomething,  in  which  my  curiofity 
at  leaji  is  much  interefted.,  remains  to  be  explained. 

Such  however  is  the  ftpry  which  1  wifh  I  had  had  room 
to  tell  in  Mifs  More’s  affecting  language.  With  refpect  to 
the  poetry,  which  will  always  be  thought  an  extraordinary 
compofition,  whether  the  reader  accedes  to  Mifs  More  s 
high  character  of  it  or  no  i  (hall  feledt  three  fpecimens 
which  flrucic  me  as  far  the  befl. 

The  firft  fhall  be  the  account  of  her  mother’s  grave,  ta-» 
ken  from  the  poem  called  Clifton  Hill. 

‘  As  o’er  the  upland  hills  I  take  my  way. 

My  eyes  in  tranfport  boundlefs  feenes  furvey  : 

Here  the  neat  dome  where  facred  raptures  rife, 

From  whence  the  contrite  groan  fhall  pierce  the  fkies ; 
Where  iin-ilruck  fouls  bend  low  in  humble  prayer. 

And  waft  that  figh  which  ne’er  is  loft  in  kir. 

‘  Ah  !  facred  turf!  here  a 'fond  Parent  lies, 

How  my  foul  melts  while  dreadful  feenes  arife  ! 

The  paft  !  Ah  !  fhield  me,  Mercy  !  from  that  thought. 


*  c  By  the  next  poft,  I  will  fend  you  fame  of  her  wild 
wood  notes.  You  will  find  her,  like  all  unlettered  Poets, 
abounding  in  imagery,  metaphor,  and  perfonification  ; 
her  faults,  in  this  refpect,  being  rather  thofe  of  fnperfluity 
than  of  want.  If  her  epithets  are  now  and  then  bold  and 
vehement,  they  are  {hiking  and  original  ;  and  1  fhould 
be  forry  to  fee  the  wild  vigour  of  her  ruflic  mufe  polifhed 
into  elegance,  or  laboured  into  correctnefs.  Her  ear  is 
perfect;  there  is  fometipaes  great  felicity  in  the  flructure 
of  her  blank  verfe,  and  floe  often  varies  the  paufe  with  a 
happinefs  which  looks  like  {kill.  She  abounds  in  falle 
concords,  and  inaccuracies  pf  various  kinds ;  the  grolfeft 
of  which  have  been  corrected.  You  will  find  her  often 
diffufe  from  redundancy,  and  oftener  obfeure  from  brevi¬ 
ty  ;  but  you  will  feldom  find  in  her  thofe  inexpiable  poetic 
jins,  the  falfe  thought,  the  puerile  conceit,  the  diflorted 
image,  and  the  incongruous  metaphor,  the  common  re- 
four  ces  of  bad  Poets,  and  the  not  uncommon  blemifhes 

«  ■  v  ■  i  ft 

of  good  ones,. 
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My  aching  brain  now  whirls,  with  horror  fraught. 

Dead  !  can  it  be  i  *twas  here  we  frequent  Pray’d, 

And  thefe  fad  records  mournfully  furvey’d. 

I  mark’d  the  verfe,  the  fkulls  her  eye  invite, 

Whilft  my  young  bofom  fhudder’d  with  affright ! 

My  heart  recoil’d,  and  fhun’d  the  loathfome  view; 

64  Start  not,  my  child,  each  human  thought  fubdue. 

She  calmly  laid;  this  fate  fhall  once  be  thine, 

My  woes  pronounce  that  it  (hall  firft  be  mine/* 

Abafh’d,  i  caught  the  awful  truths  £he  lung, 

And  on  her  firm  refolves  one  moment  hung  ; 

Vain  boaft  —  my  bulwark  tumbles  to  the  deep. 

Amaz’d — alone  1  climb  the  craggy  fteep; 

My  fhrieking  foul  deferred,  fullen  views 

The  depths  below,  and  Hope’s  fond  ffrains  refufe  ; 

I  liften’d  not — She  louder  ftruck  the  lyre, 

And  love  divine,  ^nd  moral  truths  confpire. 

This  fhews  not  only  a  good  mind,  but  a  faculty  of 
feizing  circumftance,  which  is  one  requiiite  of  a  poet. 

To  Stella  ;  on  her  accufing  the  Author  of  flattery,  and  of 
afcribing  io  the  Creature  that  Praije  which  is  due  only  to 
the  Creator. 

c  Excufe  me  Stella,  funk  in  humble  flate, 

With  more  than  needful  awe  I  view  the  great  ? 

O  -r 

No  glofly  didlion  e’er  can  aid  the  thought, 

Firft  ftamp’d  in  ignorance,  with  error  fraught. 

My  friends  I’ve  prais’d* — they  flood  in  heavenly  guife  5 
When  firft  l  faw  them,  and  my  mental  eyes 
Shall  in  that  heavenly  rapture  view  them  ftill. 

For  mine’s  a  flubborn  and  a  favage  will ; 

No  cuftoms,  manners,  or  foft  arts  I  boaft. 

On  my  rough  foul  your  njceft  rules  are  loft  j 
Yet  fhall  unpolifh’d  gratitude  be  mine, 

While  Stella  deigns  to  nurfethe  fpark  divine, 

A  favage  pleads— let  e’en  her  errors  move. 

And  your  forgiving  fpirit  melt  in  love, 

O,  cherifh  gentle  Pity’s  lambent  flame. 

From  Heaven’s  own  bofom  the  foft  pleader  came  ! 

Then  deign  to  blefs  a  foul,  who’ll  ne’er  degrade 
Your  gift,  tho’  fharpeft  miferies  invade  ! 

You  l  acknowledge,  next  to  bounteous  Heaven, 

Xfike  his,  your  influence  chears  where’er  ’tis  given 
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Bleft  in  difpenfing  !  g<?ntle  Stella,  hear 
My  only,  fhort,  but  pity-moving  prayer. 

That  thy  great  foul  may  fpare  the  ruftic  Mufe, 

Whom  Science  ever  {horn’d,  and  errors  ftilt  abufe.’ 

Thefe  verfes  were  occafioned  by  the  great  praife  given 
to  Mrs.  Montague  and  Mifs  More,  in  the  copy  wliich 
preceded.  They  fhew  chara£ler,  though  poflibiy  fome 
perfons  may  find  a  little  affedfation,  or,  to  call  it  by  a  fofter 
name,  recoile&ion  of  what  otSer  poets  have  faid  in  the 
fame  circumflances,  iii  the  high  prpfeffion  of  her  independ- 
ance. 

The  befl  compofition,  however,  in  my  opinion,  by  far, 
is  that  on  the  death  of  a  friend. 

On  the  fudden  Death  of  a  Friend . 

44  Appear,  thou  UghtleTs  Minifler  of  Death, 
f4  Go  feek  the  lpot  where  guiltlefs  joys  reiide, 

44  Seize  Delia’s  frame,  fufpend  at  once  her  breath, 

44  And  from  its  long- lov’d  home  the  wond’ring  foul  divide. 

44  Be  deaf  to  all,  nor  heed  the  plaintive  moan  5 

44  Of  weeping  hufband,  parent,  child, or  friend, 

44  *Tis  my  high  will  that  fhe  attend  my  throne, 

44  Where  flow  thofe  perfect  joys  which  never  fhall  have 
end.” 

So  fpake  th’  Omnipotent.  The  fpirit  heard. 

With  azure  pinions  veil’d  he  {kirns  the  air,  JQ 

The  heavenly  regions  quickly  difappear’d, 

He,  unperceiv’d,  alights  befide  the  happy  pair. 


Amaz’d  he  view’d  this  feat  of  humble  love. 

Content  and  joy  in  every  bread  elate, 

One  moment  mourn’d  his  errand  from  above;  15 

While  mid’  the  cheerful  group  the  thoughtlefs  victim  fate. 

With  eye  afkance  he  aims  the  deadly  blow. 

Nor  dares  to  look  while  he  dire&s  the  dart  ; 

No  more  her  cheeks  with  purple  blufhes  glow. 

But  all  the  fpirits  rufh  to  guard  the  fainting  heart.  20 


In  vain,  in  vain  !  the  heart  refufes  aid, 

An  iron  dumber  feals  her  heavy  eyes  ; 

She  finks  in  death — th*  aftoni fh’d  foul,  difmay’d, 

Burfls  through  the  doors  of  life,  and  leeks  more  friendly 

ikies.  - 
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Hails  Spirit,  difengag’d  from  cumbrous  clay  !  25 

Let  not  our  tears  retard  thy  biifsful  flight ; 

The  figh  diffolves  in  faith  ;  purfue  thy  way, 

’Till  Heaven’s  full  joys  (hall  open  on  thy  ravifh’d  fight. 

O,  Thyrfis  !  raife  thy  low  declining  head, 

Nor  fink  beneath  this  mighty  weight  of  woe,  30 

Mourn  not  thy  love,  nor  think  thy  Delia  dead  ; 

She  lives  where  boundiefs  joys  fhall  ever,  ever  flow. 

The  whole  of  this  is  fpirited  and  dramatic,  and  the  cir-" 
cumftance  of  the  angel  of  death  hefttating  to  ftrike,  very 
beautiful. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  to  me,  as  I  faid  before,  that 
theie  verfes  are  extraordinary  confidering  the  perfon  by 
whom  they  were  produced. 

W hether  reading  and  habits  of  fociety  ( vifitedas Jhenowts 
by  ducbejjes )  will  matureher  talents  into  fomething  better,  is 
more,  1  think,  than  any  one  can  determine.  But  according 
to  M  ifs  More’s  account,  the  author’s  mind  is  fo  well  formed*, 

that 


*  ‘  When  I  went  to  fee  her,  I  obferved  a  perfect  fim- 
plicity  in  her  manners,  without  the  leaft  affectation  or  pre- 
tenfion  of  any  kind  :  die  neither  attempted  to  raife  my 
compa/Iion  by  her  diftrefs,  nor  my  admiration  by  her  parts.  ■ 
But,  on  a  more  familiar  acquaintance,  I  have  had'  realbo 
to  be  furpri fed  at  the  juftnels  of  her  tafte,  the  faculty  f 
leaf!  expeCfed  to  find  in  her.  in  truth,  her  remarks  oft 
the  books  fhe  has  read  are  fo  accurate,  and  fo  confonant  to 
the  opinions  of  the  befl  critics,  that,  from  that  very  cir~ 
cumftance,  they  would  appear  trite  and  common-place,  in 
any  one  who  had  been  in  habits  of  fociety ;  for,  with¬ 
out  having  ever  converfed  with  any  body  above  her  own 
level,  fhe  leems  to  poffeis  the  general  principles  of  found 
tafte  and  juft  thinkingf 

‘  [  was  curious  to  know  what  poetry  Hie  had  read.  With 
the  Night  Thoughts,  and  Paradife  Loft,  I  found  her  well 
acquainted  ;  but  (lie  was  aftonifhed  to  learn  that  Young 
and  Milton  had  written  any  thing  elfe.  Of  Pope,  (he  had 
only  feen  the  Eloifa  ;  and  Drycieo,  Spenfer,  Thomfon, 
and  Prior,  were  quite  unknown  to  her  even  by  name.  She 
has  read  a  few  of  Shakefpeare’s  plays,  and  fpeaks  of  a  tranf- 
Iation  of  the  Georgies,  which  fhe  has  fome  where  feen,  with 
the  warmeft  poetic  rapture. 

lation 
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that  no  advice  need  be  offered  on  the  occafion,  Arm  Yearffy 
will  certainly  neither  negle£t  her  children  to  write,  nor 
contract  a  debt  with  a  printer  to  print,  nonfenfe. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  article,  without  inferting  what 
Mifs  More  fays  of  Shakefpeare,  as  he  has  perhaps  never 
been  better  praifed. 

c  Though  I  have  a  high  reverence  for  art,  ffudy,  and 
inffitution,  and  for  all  the  mighty  names  and  mailer  fpirits 
who  have  given  laws  to  tafte,  yet  I  am  not  forry,  now  and 
then,  to  convince  the  fupereilious  critic,  whofe  mafs  of 
knowledge  is  not  warmed  by  a  fingle  particle  of  native  fire, 
that  genius  is  antecedent  to  rules,  and  independent  on  cri- 
ticifm  ;  for  who,  but  his  own  divine  and  incomprehenfible 
genius,  pointed  out  to  Shakefpeare,  while  he  was  holding* 
horfes  at  the  play-houfe  door,  every  varied  pofition  of  the 
human  mind,  every  (hade  of  difcrimination  in  the 
charadler  ?  all  the  difiinct  affections,  and  all  the  com¬ 
plicated  feelings  of  the  heart  of  man  ?  who  taught  kim 
to  give  to  the  dead  letter  of  narrative  the  living  lpirit  of 
action  ;  to  combine  the  moll  philofophic  turn  of  thinking 
with  the '  warmed  energies  of  paflion,  and  to  embellifh 
both  with  all  the  graces  of  imagination,  and  all  the  enthu- 
fiafm  of  poetry  ?  to  make  every  dcfcription  a.  picture,  and 
every  fentiment  an  axiom  ?  to  know  how  every  being 
which  did  exifl,  would  fpeak  and  act  in  every  fuppofed 
circumftance  of  fituation  ;  and  how  every  being,  which 
did  not  ex  iff  but  in  imagination,  mu  ft  fpeak  and  act,  if 
ever  he  were  to  be  called  into  real  exiffence  V 


4  But  though  it  has  been  denied  to  her  to  drink  at  the 
pure  well-head  of  pagan  poefy,  yet,  from  the  true  foun¬ 
tain  of  divine  infpiration,  her  mind  feems  to  have  been 
wonderfully  nourifhed  and  enriched.  The  ffudy  of  the 
facred  feriptures  has  enlarged  her  imagination,  and  en¬ 
nobled  her  language,  to  a  degree  only  credible  to  thofe, 
who  receiving  them  as  the  voice  of  everlaffing  truth,  are 
at  the  pains  to  appreciate  the  various  and  exquifite 
beauties  of  compofition  which  they  exhibit.  For  there  is, 
as  1  have  heard  you  remark,  in  the  Prophets,  in  Job,  and 
in  the  Pfalms,  a  charadler  of  thought,  and  a  ffyle  of  ex- 
preffion,  between  eloquence  and  poetry,  by  which  a  great 
mind,  difpofed  to  either,  may  be  fo  elevated  and  warmed, 
as,  with  little  other  affiffance,  to  become  a  poet  or  aii 
orator.’  1 
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